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Preface 


One of Japan's defining features is that for much of its history it 
has successfully maintained itself as a world apart. This has pro- 
vided Japanese culture with a kind of hothouse environment 
where the influx of outside influences could be regulated in a way 
that few of its neighbors could ever hope to achieve. Yet, where 
this control might have produced an art and culture both stale 
and monotonous, the particular dynamism of the Japanese char- 
acter has instead fostered a flowering of what seems a limitless 
variety of rare and beautiful blooms. Because of this profusion. 
Japanese art and culture has enjoyed an immense popularity in 
the West since the country opened its doors to the outside world 
in the mid-nineteenth century. Japanese art has had a not incon- 
siderable impact on Western art forms of the last century and a 
half. and Japanese artists and architects today stand at the fore- 
front of developments on the world stage. 

Pérhaps because it is so easy to become engrossed in just one 
aspect of Japan's cultural heritage, there have been surprisingly 
few publications to attempt a synthesis of the entirety of Japan's 
long and distinguished art history. When in 1993 Penelope 
Mason wrote the first edition of History of Japanese Art, it was the 
first such volume in thirty years to chart a detailed overview of 
the subject. The present, revised edition builds on Mason's mas- 
sive achievement, extending the book's coverage of Japanese art 
beyond 1945 and introducing new discoveries in both archaeolo- 
gy and scholarship. The new edition also brings into the discus- 
sion other art forms left largely or entirely uncovered in the book's 
original remit. Among these are calligraphy. ceramics, lacquer- 
ware, metalware, and textiles. Finally, there has been an attempt 
to tie together more closely the development of these different art 
forms within a well-articulated historical and social context, so 
that the student might better grasp the distinct, but complex evo- 
lution of Japanese aesthetics. 

The first step towards such an understanding, however, rests 
in the knowledge of a few basic principles of the culture. As this 
book is intended for the beginning student. the following explana- 
tions should provide the necessary grounding. 


Japanese Language 


Although the fundamental structure of Japan's spoken languages 
was probably set some time within the pre- or proto-historic peri- 
ods, it was not until the seventh century cE that the Japanese peo- 
ple actually began formulating their own written language. 
Before this time, they used the Chinese language for all affairs of 
letters. The great flexibility of the Chinese system of ideographs— 
or characters—is that they represent ideas or concepts and can 


therefore be recognized by the speakers of any number of lan- 
guages, each of whom can pronounce the word for any particular 
idea or concept according to his or her own linguistic custom. At 
first. therefore, the Japanese written language was a simple appro- 
priation of Chinese characters, known as kanji, and these still 
form its basis. Kanji can be read in two different ways. There is the 
on reading of a character, which is an approximation of its stan- 
dard Chinese pronunciation at the time the character entered the 
Japanese vocabulary—not unusually around the seventh century. 
There is also the kun reading, in which the character is pro- 
nounced according to its equivalent in Japan's spoken language. 
For example, for the kanji for “temple”, the on (or Chinese) reading 
is “ji,” while the kun (or Japanese) reading is “tera” or “dera.” As 
the language developed, the Japanese came to play with these on 
and kun readings, using them to give different nuances to a name 
or term. In the case of the word “temple,” the first Japanese 
Buddhist temples were often given names ending with “dera,” but 
when these Japanese-style names went out of fashion, they were 
replaced by more Chinese-sounding names ending with “ji.” 

However, Japanese is a language with many more poly- 
syllabic words than the form of Chinese for which the Chinese 
characters were initially devised. Therefore, at the end of the 
eighth century, two syllabaries or kana—hiragana and katakana 
were developed to represent the syllable sounds of the Japanese 
language. While kanji could represent a concept, the kana could, 
in effect, spell it. Kanji and each of the kana—particularly hira- 
gana—can be used on their own, but most commonly all three are 
used together. The traditional way of writing Japanese is to write 
the kanji and kana sentences vertically in tiers, to be read from top 
to bottom, and from right to left. The custom of reading leftward 
is basic not only to writing but also to the viewing of paintings, 
and particularly those in the hand-scroll format. 

For this book, however, all Japanese terminology is given in a 
romanization adapted from the Hepburn system. Certain 
Japanese terms that now appear in Webster's New Collegiate 
Dictionary—such as geisha, haiku, raku, netsuke and sake—are 
given in their unitalicized and anglicized form. All other Japanese 
terms, with the obvious exception of names, are placed in italics. 
Pronouncing Japanese is relatively easy because the vowels have 
constant sounds, 

“a” asin father: ka sa ta na ha ma ya ra wa 

“i" asin week: ki shi chi ni hi mi ri wi 

“u" asin who: ku su tsu nu fu mu yu ru 

“e" asin bed: ke se te ne he me re we 

“o" asin oh: ko so to no ho mo yo ro wo 

The vowels “o"” and “u” are often lengthened when speaking, and 


this is indicated in the romanization with a macron. essentially a 
hyphen or bar over the letter: "O.” "6." “U." “a.” ‘To aid the 
Japanese speaker, these have been used throughout the book, 
except in the case of anglicized terms as given above. Finally, con- 
forming to current usage. most compounds formed of a root and 
a suffix are closed: hence Horydji and not Horyt-ji. Exceptions are 
made where the absence of a hyphen could be dangerously 
confusing, particularly to indicate where one syllable ends and 


another begins: hence Susano-o and not Susanoo. 


Names 


As in much of the rest of Asia, Japanese personal names are pre- 
ceded by the family or surname and followed by the individual's 
given name. Usually comprised of three or four syllables, the sur- 
name is often a reference to a geographical location. For example, 
Yamamoto means “at the base of the mountain,” Kitagawa, “the 
north river.” and Fujiwara “a field of wisteria.” Given names are 
more complicated, Sons are sometimes named according to the 
sequence in which they were born. For example. Ichir6 means 
the first born: Jird, the second: Sabur6, the third. and so on. 
Women's names often end in “ko.” written with the symbol for 
child. However, the symbols for given names can be pronounced 
in a variety of on and kun readings, and it is difficult to know 
exactly how the individual reads his or her own name, 
Furthermore, in the course of a lifetime individuals may change 
their names or the reading of their names a number of times. 

Aside from these standard family names, the Japanese have 
traditionally also had recourse to a host of titles, professional—or 
studio—named nicknames. These could be used in place of, or 
together with. an individual's family name depending on social 
circumstance. For example. courtiers serving in the imperial 
palace often had a palace name different from their original given 
name, and they usually changed their name again when they 
retired from service. The woman known as Akiko became Shéshi 
when she married Emperor Ichij6 and then Jotomonin when she 
left the palace, became a nun, and took up residence in the 
J6t6monin Palace. When someone became a monk or a nun, it 
was standard to assume an ordination name, usually employing 
two kanji to form a Chinese-style epithet—for example: Kitkai 
(Empty Sea). An emperor on his accession would be given a reign 
name. and sometimes even acquire a new one upon his death. 
Recent examples are the emperor Hirohito (r. 1926-1989), 
whose reign name was Showa, and his son Akihito (r, 1989—pres- 
ent) who is known as Heisei. The syllable “go” before an emperor's 
name indicates that he is the second to be so designated. For 
example. the emperor Daigo reigned from 897 to 930 and was the 
namesake of Go Daigo, who was on the imperial throne from 
1318 to 1339, 

Artists often adopt studio names with which they sign their 
work and may change them as they feel the style of their work has 
changed. One artist changed his when the seal he used to sign his 
work cracked. The woodblock print artist whom we know as 
Hokusai (1 760-1849) took as one of his last studio names “Old 
Man Mad With Painting,” Traditionally when an artist or artisan 
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achieves a reputation, they not only establish a family and studio 
of disciples, but also will select one of their pupils (preferably from 
their own offspring) to be their spiritual descendant. and that per- 
son will be asked to take on the master's name. Thus Sabur6, the 
third son, may be asked to take the studio name of the father and 
become Danjuré II. If no child within the family can be trained to 
succeed the father, a promising pupil may be adopted and asked 
to take the name of the teacher. 


Dates and Periods 


Over time the Japanese have used several different ways of calcu- 
lating time, most of which have been adopted from their neighbor 
China. The oldest known calendar, dating back to 604 CE, is a sex- 
agenary system of reckoning the years in groups of sixty and it is 
based upon the waxing and waning of the moon. Each year is dis- 
tinguished by the conjunction of two sets of symbols, one from 
the cycle of ten units known as stems, jikan, the other from a cycle 
of twelve units known as branches, junishi. The ten-stem cycle is 
based on the yin/yang,. positive/negative aspects of the five ele- 
ments: wood, fire, earth, gold, and water. The twelve branches are 
a sequence of animals: rat, ox, tiger, rabbit. dragon, snake, horse, 
sheep, monkey, rooster, dog, and the boar. It takes sixty years 
before a particular pair of symbols is repeated, thus determining 
the standard length of a cycle. There were traditionally twelve 
months in the Japanese year, but, being based on lunar rather 
than solar phases, the measurements of years and months pre- 
dating 1873 do not quite match those of the Western solar calen- 
dar, In that year, Japan abandoned the sexagenary system and 
adopted the standard calendar used internationally today. 
Traditionally the hours of the day were also reckoned in the 
twelve junishi, units applied to the years, and therefore one such 
unit is equivalent to two Western hours. For official purposes 
today, the Japanese use the Western system of reckoning age. but 
traditionally, regardless of when during the year a child is born, 
that child becomes one year old on the first day of the first month 
of the new year. 

When the 604 calendar was adopted it was used by Japan's 
first historians to determine the reign dates of previous emperors 
both divine and human, such periods being the basic historical 
division of time. In 645, the Japanese imperial court adopted the 
Chinese imperial system of reign eras, or nengd, whereby a ruler’s 
reign was composed of a number of eras, the beginnings and end- 
ings of which were determined by astrological and other condi- 
tions. such as an auspicious or inauspicious event. These reign 
eras were the principal means of reference within pre-modern 
Japanese texts to historical periods. However, as there are over two 
hundred of them, modern scholars have preferred to group 
Japan's history into more easily manageable units. In the pre- and 
proto-historic periods. the units have been determined through 
the results of modern archaeology. and bear the name either of a 
prominent site or artefact. In the historical periods. divisions are 
made according to significant political change. and usually bear 
the name of the region or place associated with the seat of power. 
Alternatively they can bear the name of the clan which held the 
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decisive balance of power during the period. Within this system of 
periods, there is an overlap between the proto-historical and the 
historical. The archaeologically defined Kofun period extends 
through the first two historical periods of the Asuka and Hakuo. 
For the last 150 years. scholars have returned to the nengd. But 
Emperor Meiji (r. 1868-1911) determined to have only one era 
and therefore one name for his reign, and his successors have fol- 
lowed suit. The names of these periods are the emperors’ reign 
titles. 


The principal periods as used in this volume are: 


Prehistoric Jomon period (c, 11,000—400 B.c.E.) 
Protohistoric Yayoi period (c. 400 B.c.#.-C.E. 300) 
Kofun period (300-710) 
Historic Asuka period (552-645) 
(Classical) Hakuho period (645-7 10) 
Nara period (710-794) 
Heian period (794-1185) 
Early Heian (794-951) 
Middle Heian or Fujiwara (951-1086) 
Late Heian or Insei (1086-1185) 
(Medieval) Kamakura period (1185-1333) 
Nambokuch6 period (1336-1392) 
Muromachi or Ashikaga period (1 392-1573) 
(Early Modern) Momoyama period (1573-1615) 
Edo or Tokugawa period (1615-1868) 
(Modern) Meiji period (1868-1911) 
Taish6 period (1911-1926) 
Showa period (1926-1989) 
Heisei period (1989-present) 
Religion 


Buddhism and Shinto are the two poles around which the spiritu- 
al lives of the Japanese for the most part revolve, and as institu- 
tions they were largely established by the end of the seventh 
century c.£. Shinto is an accretion of local divinities and ancestors 
gathered around the central cult of the imperial house and its 
divine ancestors. Most significant of these is the sun goddess 
Amaterasu whose emblem of the sun remains to this day Japan's 
symbol. as exemplified by the national flag. Buddhism was offi- 
cially introduced from Korea in the latter half of the sixth centu- 
ry. and a century later had also established itself as an important 
creed of the state, remaining closely associated with all of Japan's 
rulers up to the mid-nineteenth century. The problem of there 
being two separate national creeds was resolved by the eighth 
century with the formulation of a fusion of Shinto and Buddhism, 
so that the deities of the one came to be seen as having an equiv- 
alent manifestation in the other. Thus Amaterasu was simply one 


kind of emanation of the great universal Buddha, and the latter a 
manifestation of Amaterasu. This happy circumstance continued 
until 1868, when the leaders of the newly restored imperial gov- 
ernment decided that, in order to strengthen the imperial cult, it 
was necessary to dissolve the partnership, although it certainly 
lives on in popular religion. Buddhism itself developed into a 
number of schools, almost all of which have their source in either 
China or Korea. and has been one of the greatest patrons of the 
arts in Japanese history, particularly between the seventh and six- 
teenth centuries. 

Mention should also be made of another Chinese import. 
Confucianism. which was probably again first established in 
Japanese circles around the sixth century. A wide-ranging system 
of thought embracing subjects as diverse as protocol and truth to 
be found in pure logic, Confucianism was the basis of the educa- 
tional principles established at the imperial court in the seventh 
century, and remained so until the advent of Westernization in 
1868. As a motivating force in political philosophy, it is always, 
therefore, in evidence in Japanese history. although during the 
Edo period it enjoyed its greatest influence. 


Class Structure 


According to Confucian principles, Japanese society is led by the 
person of the emperor, and around him (or her) are ranged 
the aristocracy (or kuge). The latter were originally made up of the 
great clans who leagued themselves with the future impcrial 
Yamato house during the creation of the state in the Kofun 
period. The Classical epoch of the Asuka to Heian periods was the 
heyday of imperial and aristocratic culture, and they led the way 
in the arts as both artist and patron. By the end of the Heian 
period, there had arisen—largely out of aristocratic and imperial 
houses—a military class known as the samurai. Ranking just 
below the court aristocracy, from 1185 to 1868 they took effec- 
tive control of the country, relegating the emperor, and the sur- 
viving aristocratic houses, to a largely symbolic and cultural role. 
The samurai themselves, however, have also played an important 
cultural role, not least in their espousal of Zen Buddhism and the 
arts that developed from it. 

Fourth in rank were the agricultural peasantry, who— 
although accorded a relatively exalted place in society—were 
throughout much of Japan's history basically tillers of the land 
for a landlord, whether the emperor, aristocrat, samurai, Buddhist 
temple, or Shinto shrine. Fifth in rank were townsmen (or chdnin), 
the artisans and merchants. Although lowest on the ladder, their 
urban setting often gave them a greater freedom than that 
enjoyed by their social betters. By the Edo period. they would. in 
fact, outstrip both the emperor and samurai in personal wealth, 
and become the great art patrons of the time. Outside society 
there also existed several subclasses of outcasts who performed 
the jobs considered unclean in both Buddhism and Shinto, These 
could comprise members of the five classes who had fallen off the 
social ladder, but were more often made up of the archipelago’s 
ethnic minorities, and of Chinese and Korean slaves plundered 
from the continent during pirating raids or military endeavor. The 


way to escape all social classification was to be ordained as a 
Buddhist monk or nun, or enter the Shinto priesthood. Many of 
Japanese culture's greatest figures chose this route to escape 
either the responsibilities or the limitations of their class, gaining 
the freedom to pursue unfettered their artistic passion. After 
1868, all of these classes were officially abolished. 


— ii 


One of the great pleasures of studying Japanese art and culture 
derives from the fact that not all the questions have been 
answered. An archaeological dig will yield new data on the past or 
a museum may discover a cache of paintings long overlooked 
which document a particular artistic project. Similarly, a scholar 
may present a systematic study of an artist whose corpus of work 
had never before been properly analysed as a whole. It is hoped 
that History of Japanese Art will encourage readers to learn about 
Japan and to appreciate its art, and perhaps even to stimulate fur- 
ther study. 
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According to Japan’s primary creation myth, the Heavenly 
Progenitor ordained that the twin gods Izanami and Izanagi should 
go forth and procreate to fill the empty space below the heavenly 
domain. Yet the pair know not how to begin this great work until 


they sighted a wagtail. The backward and forward movements of 


the bird's tail feathers suggested the essential technique, and from 
the joyful union that resulted the eight islands of the Japanese 
archipelago were born. For the Ainu, living in Japan's northernmost 
island of Hokkaido and considered by many to be remnants of the 
islands’ indigenous population, it is the humble wagtail itself that 
takes the central role, sent by the Great Spirit down into the marshy 
quagmire created out of the chaos below heaven. The wagtail piled. 
pressed, and patted mounds of sand until they came to form the 
eight islands of the Japanese archipelago. And from that point on 
earthly life began. 


Out of Myth and into the Archaeological Record 


Curiously, however, neither creation myth reflects the fact that 
when humans first came to the Japanese islands, they were 
not islands at all. Until twelve thousand years ago, at the end 
of the last Ice Age, the eight islands that now make up the 
Japanese archipelago were in fact connected to the Asian 
mainland, enclosing the Sea of Japan as a lake. The large 
northernmost island of Hokkaid6 adjoined the coast of 
Siberia, and the other main islands, Honsha, Kyushia, and 
Shikoku, were an extension of the Korean peninsula. Together 
with the landmasses of the future islands of Ryukyu and 
Okinawa to the south, they provided multiple paths of entry 
for peoples migrating eastward across the Eurasian continent. 
The preferred route seems to have been through the Korean 
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The Birth of Japan 


THE NEOLITHIC JOMON AND THE 
PROTOHISTORIC YAYO!I AND KOFUN PERIODS 


peninsula into Kyasht, and current estimations place the first 
human presence within Japanese territory at the very least 
around a hundred thousand years ago, around the beginning 
of the last Ice Age. The stone tools, such as flint and obsidian 
knives and axes, typical of most paleolithic cultures make 
their first appearance in Japanese territory approximately thir- 
ty-two thousand years ago, much as they did elsewhere. 
However, a discovery in recent years at Odai Yamamoto in 
Aomori prefecture, northern Ilonsht, has demonstrated that 
at least one paleolithic community in what was to become 
Japan made pottery vessels some sixteen thousand years ago, 
making it the world’s earliest ceramic-producing culture. 

Even before the discovery of these shards, archaeological 
efforts were beginning to unearth ceramic material at Ice Age 
paleolithic sites in China and Siberia. However, in Japan it had 
been assumed that the production of pottery vessels was a 
phenomenon associated with the end of the Ice Age and the 
beginning of the neolithic period. This was based on the dis- 
covery in 1960 of shards at the Senpukuji and Fukui caves on 
the island of Kytsht, dating to around 10,700 B.c.E. 
Significantly, all of these finds have firmly established East 
Asia, and Japan in particular, as important centres for the pro- 
duction of the first pottery, laying to rest long-held theories 
that ceramic production first made its appearance around 
9000 B.c.£. with the shift from hunter-gatherer to agricultural 
societies in the ancient Middle East. It is now clear that, at least 
in East Asia, ceramic wares were first made by hunter-gather- 
er communities of the paleolithic period. And in the subse- 
quent post-glacial period, with the rising of the sea level and 
Japan's isolation from the Asian mainland, it is the hunter- 
gatherer culture that flourished on the newly-formed archi- 
pelago which produced one of the most dynamic ceramic tra- 
ditions of the ancient world. 
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| Cord-marking patterns. 


The end of the Ice Age coincides with that of most of the 
paleolithic cultures across the Eurasian continent. The so- 
called neolithic cultures that came into being as the climate 
grew warmer are characterized by more refined, polished 
stone tools, and increasing evidence of social organization 
within communities. While from China to the Middle East, this 
is indeed normally accompanied by a departure from hunting 
and gathering ways and the beginning of animal husbandry 
and agriculture, in Japan this same material and social 
progress is achieved within a foraging context. And the most 
remarkable accomplishment that has come down to us of this 
neolithic hunter-gatherer culture is, in fact, its ceramic wares. 
In 1877, the American scholar Edward S. Morse (1838-— 
1925), while excavating some shell mounds, discovered 
numerous ceramic shards decorated with marks that seemed 
to have been produced by impressing rope or cord into the wet 
clay. He referred to these shards as “cord-marked” wares, and 
the Japanese translation of that term—J6mon—soon came to 
be applied to the entire culture. Thousands of Jomon sites have 
since been found throughout the archipelago. Extending over 
a period of almost ten thousand years, each site has been rich 
in the trademark cord-marked ceramics, and the development 
of this ceramic tradition over the millennia has helped to illu- 
minate the nature of Jomon civilization. The ceramics them- 
selves have since been categorized into seventy styles with 
more than 400 “local” variations (Fig. 1). 





Courtesy Mark Lindquist Studio. 


The Jomon Period (c. | 1,000-—400 B.c.E.) 


The origins of the Jamon people remain shrouded in mystery. 
Not only is it uncertain whether they were descendants of the 
Ice Age paleolithic population, but how they relate to the post- 
JG6mon period Japanese population is also highly problematic. 
Furthermore, Jomon development as a culture over ten thou- 
sand years is so unwieldy that it is usually divided into six 
distinct phases: 


Incipient Jomon (c. 1 1,000—8000 B.c.E.) 
Initial Jomon (c. 8000-5000 B.c.£.) 
Early Jomon (c. 5000-2500 B.c.£.) 
Middle Jomon (c. 2500-1500 B.c.k.) 
Late Jomon (c. 1500-1000 B.c.£.) 

Final Jomon (c. 1OQO—400 B.c.£.) 


What is known about the Jomon is that they began as a 
hunter-gatherer society and remained one. Yet the second 
great mystery of the J6mon people is how—as a hunter-— 
gatherer society—did they manage by the Middle Jomon phase 
to support themselves in relatively large and settled communi- 
ties, even to the extent of forming a network of communities 
that traded with each other. There is still a great deal of 
research being done on whether the Jomon people's highly 
organized methods of foraging might not constitute a kind of 
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agriculture—what is termed swidden cultivation—and 
whcther their methods of fishing and hunting might not have 
encompassed some elements of animal husbandry. It is clear 
that they subsisted not only on the hunting of game and col- 
lecting of the fruits of the field and forest, but also relied on the 
sea, even to the extent of fashioning special harpoons for deep- 
sea fishing. Furthermore, from the Middle Jomon onward cer- 
tain of the roots they ate—such as yam, taro, and lily bulbs— 
seem to be products of cultivation, while in Final Jomon sites, 
evidence of different grains has been found, and in particular 
rice, pointing towards the beginning of their cultivation. 
During the Incipient and Initial Jomon—more than half of the 
long history of the Jomon period—the overall population did 
remain small and thinly distributed in foraging groups across 
all the main Japanese islands, but especially in central and 
northern Honshi. However, by the end of the Initial Jomon in 
the fifth millennium B.c.£., these groups had begun associating 
in settlements. Often these Jomon settlement sites seemed to be 
inhabited only on a seasonal, cyclical basis, but by the Early 
Jomon phase more permanently occupied settlements are to 
be found as well. 

The third great mystery of the Jamon people is that while 
the shift into settled communities across the greater part of 
the Asian continent also ultimately brought about the Bronze 
Age from the fifth millennium B.c.£. onward, and subsequent- 
ly the Iron Age in the first millennium B.c.£., the Jomon 
remained resolutely a Stone Age society. It was not until their 
replacement by the Yayoi culture, around the fourth century 
B.c.E., that metalworking and formal agricultural practices 
came to Japan. With the arrival of the Yayoi, Jomon culture 
seems to disappear almost overnight across most of the archi- 
pelago. Yet it can be argued that the alternation between a 
simple elegance and a rough exuberance that characterizes 
J6mon material culture, and especially their hallmark ceram- 
ics, forms an aesthetic template that will be repeatedly used in 
every subsequent Japanese artistic period. 


INCIPIENT (C. | |,000—8000 B.c.E.) AND INITIAL JOMON 
(c. 8000—5000 B.c.E.) PHASES 


Kato Shinpei has estimated that the Jomon population during 
the six thousand years of the Incipient and Initial phases 
remained at around only twenty thousand, organized in small 
groupings ranging over a wide area, not unlike hunter- 
gatherer communities in desert or arctic areas of the present 
day. In sites dating to the later Incipient phase, evidence of set- 
tlements can be found, but always of an ephemeral nature, 
with at best evidence of recurring, seasonal occupation. 

No complete pottery vessels have been preserved from the 
Incipient phase, but on the basis of shards it is generally 
assumed that the vessels were small and had rounded bases. 
This suggests a portability in keeping with a nomadic lifestyle 
since such designs would be suited to the uneven surfaces ol! a 
forest or cave campsite and for use as cooking utensils in the 
middle of a fire. From the paleolithic shards from Odai 


Yamamoto onward, it is obvious that the majority of these ves- 
sels were meant for boiling food while placed on an open fire or 
more formal hearth. Like all Jomon pots, these first Incipient 
wares were earthenware made of coiled clay and then fired in 
open fires. The surfaces of Incipient pottery shards commonly 
have coarse raised lines or ridges not unlike those seen on cor- 
rugated cardboard and may result from a simple smoothing of 
the clay coils from which the vessels were formed. Later in this 
phase, there is an evolution from these perhaps accidental 
designs to patterns made by impressing string or fingernails. 

By the end of the Initial Jomon phase, a fairly consistent 
type of ceramic had developed for boiling food. Many of these 
typically deep bowls remained relatively small (and therefore 
portable), measuring about 8-19 inches (20-50 cm) in 
height, but larger vessels measuring around 30 inches (75 
cm) in height are also not uncommon. These larger bowls are 
significantly less portable than their smaller counterparts, and 
their appearance is one signifier of the increasing trend 
towards settlement. One of the most aesthetically pleasing of 
the smaller cooking pots comes from an undocumented exca- 
vation, but is generally believed to date to around the end of 
the Initial phase, or c. 5000 B.c.g. (Fig. 2). The gentle undula- 
tions of its rim are echoed by the pattern of the cord markings. 
These rim undulations will be seen to become more accentu- 
ated in the succeeding phases, as will the character of the 
cord-marked designs. 
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2 Conical, round-bottomed vessel, from a site in Hokkaid®. Initial Jomon 
phase (c. 8000-5000 s.c.c.), c. 5000 8.c.£, Earthenware; height 6 % in. (16.6 
cm). Hakodate Municipal Museum. 
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3. Earrings, from Kuwano, Fukui prefecture. Initial Jomon phase 
(c. 8000-5000 B.c.£.), c. 6,500—5000 B.c.£.. Steatite; diameter, top left, 2 in. 
(5 cm). Courtesy of Kanazu Town Board of Education. 


Other artifacts of the Incipient and Initial Jomon phases 
include small, portable figurines (dogu). Of a very rudimenta- 
ry character. these figurines of stone and clay will in later 
phases take on much more definite and even flamboyant 
shapes, and have better defined functions within a ritualistic 
tradition. However, their presence, no matter how primitive 
and unformed, in these Incipient and Initial phases points to 
the fact that ritualistic traditions were being established at this 
time. Even more advanced are the stone earrings and pen- 
dants found among the grave goods of a large cemetery at 
Kuwano in Fukui prefecture, western central Honshu, dating 
to the mid to the late Initial phase, c. 6,500 to 5000 B.c.k. (Fig. 
3). Their well-shaped and polished circular forms indicate a 
significant departure from the paleolithic chipped flint knives 
and axes. They not only demonstrate an already well-devel- 
oped culture of personal adornment, which would become 
ever richer as the Jamon period progressed, but also one with 
formalized funerary rituals. It is possible as well that posses- 
sion of these beautifully crafted pieces represent the individ- 
ual’s position within a social hierarchy. 


EARLY JOMON (C. 5000-2500 8.c.£.) PHASE 


It is not until the Early Jomon phase, however. that a clear pic- 
ture emerges of how Jamon communities were organized. The 


population during the Early phase began to rise steadily, and 
particularly on the northeastern coast of Honshi. Numerous 
village sites have revealed a great quantity of ceramic cooking 
pots, ceramic and stone figures, wicker baskets, stone tools, 
stone and bone earrings and pendants, as well as sewing 
implements of bone. In addition. the first objects in Japan's 
long and esteemed lacquer tradition were produced. including 
lacquered pottery, wooden and basketry vessels, and personal 
ornaments such as combs and thread. Finds of similar age 
have been made in China, but their presence in Jomon com- 
munities indicates an independent origin for what in future 
centuries would become one of the most distinctive of 
Japanese crafts. 

Early Jomon pit houses, so-called because their floors were 
dug approximately 20 inches (50 cm) below ground level, 
were usually square in plan, measuring about 13 x 13 feet 
(4.x 4m ). They were covered by a roof thatched with reeds or 
bark, supported by posts and beams around the center and by 
leaning posts around the periphery of the pit (Fig. 4). The 
organization of these houses into permanent communities 
now begins to take on a distinctive character. Kobayashi 
Tatsuo has outlined several types of community organization 
that were established at least by the Early Jomon. The first and 
most important type is the “core” or permanent settlement. It 
is often built on a terraced hillside and consists of pit houses, 
storage pits, and burials grouped around a central village 
green or plaza. A second type of village settlement is smaller in 
scope, and usually located on the top of a ridge with a very 
narrow plaza; in some such cases there may be no more than 
one or two houses. A third type of settlkement has no houses 
but evidence of repeated campsites: these are thought to be 
the sites of hunting or seasonal foraging grounds. A fourth 
type of site becomes increasingly common late in the succeed- 
ing Middle Jomon, and includes cemeteries separate from the 
living settlements, rubbish dumps, quarries for clay and stone, 
stone-tool manufacture areas, animal pit-traps, and the first 
stone circles. 





4 Reconstruction of early J6mon pit house. 
(Ota Hirotaré in Illustrated History of Japan, published by Shokuka-sha.) 
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5 Conical, flat-bottomed vessel with scalloped lip. Early Jamon phase, 
(c. 5000—2500 B.c.e.), 3000-2500 B.c.£. Earthenware; height 13 % in. (35 
cm). Nanzan University, Aichi prefecture. 


Another interesting feature of Early Jomon phase archi- 
tecture has been the discovery of a series of enormous struc- 
tures in some of the core settlements. Most famous is the one 
measuring around 56x 26 feet (17 x 8 m) at Fudodo in 
Toyama prefecture. Dating to around 2800 B.c.k., this building 
and others like it may also have had raised floors. Watanabe 
Makoto has proposed they were communal gathering and 
working areas, meant especially for protection during the win- 
ter and inclement weather. 

In contrast to Incipient and Initial Jamon vessels, pots of 
this phase seem to be intended as more than merely function- 
al cooking vessels. They usually have flat bottoms so that they 
can be placed on smoothed surfaces. and their decoration. cre- 
ated with a variety of materials, including twisted plant fibers 
and bamboo stalks, becomes increasingly varied and impor- 
tant. An example from the latter half of the Early Jomon phase 
shows an altempt at creating an unusually complicated pat- 
tern (Fig. 5). The scalloped rim of the vessel evident in the 
Initial Jomon has now become much more accentuated. In the 
zone immediately below the rim. a bamboo stick has been used 
to incise diamond shapes and impressed circles, while the body 
ol the pot is decorated with cord markings in a herringbone 
pattern. It has been proposed by several scholars that pottery 
production was the province of the Jamon women, and that 


these designs and the even more distinctive ones of the Middle 
J6mon phase relate to Jamon systems of belief —ideas often 
connected to fertility and regeneration. However, while most 
of these pottery vessels retain a practical everyday use, the 
clay and stone figures, which in the Early Jomon also begin to 
take on more distinctive shapes. have only a ritual role. 

Early Jomon figurines are exemplified by the stone carving 
found in Akita prefecture. northern Honsht (Fig. 6). The 
upper part of the sculpture has a head, long hair, and arms 
folded at shoulder height. while the lower half of the figure is 
distinctly abbreviated into a shape reminiscent of an inverted 
phallus. Such phallic figures become more prevalent in the 
Middle Jomon, and stone phalluses can be found incorporated 
into the stone-lined hearths or near them in many of the 
homes that have been excavated. In some cases these stone 
objects also incorporate female genitalia. Unsurprisingly, these 
objects have been interpreted as unashamed symbols of 
regeneration, just as they have in other cultures. It should be 
mentioned that such phallic imagery did not die with the 
J6mon period, but isan important symbol of regeneration and 
lite force even within present-day Shinto and folk belief. 
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6 Figurine, from Akita prefecture. Early Jomon phase (c. 5000-2500 B.c.e.), 
c. 3000-2500 B.c.£. Earthenware; height 5 % in. (14.8 cm). 
Keio Gijuku University, Tokyo. 
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MIDDLE JOMON (c. 2500-1500 B.c.£.) PHASE 


Probably as a result of the post-Ice Age warming trend of 


higher temperatures, which peaked toward the middle of the 
third millennium B.c.£., the Jomon population shifted from the 
humid coastal sites of the east and west coasts to highland 
regions of north/central Honsha, in particular the mountains 
of Chabu and the northern part of the Kanto Plain. For the 
Middle Jomon peoples, the nomadic lifestyle of their forebears 
becomes largely a thing of the past. Their villages become 
larger, and their storage and processing of gathered crops and 
hunted game more refined and specialized. It is at this period 
that we find the first evidence of the simple cultivation of such 
roots as yam, taro, and lily bulbs. Supporting at its height 
something like a quarter of a million people, the Middle Jomon 
population has one of the highest densities a non-agricultural 
society has ever known. The large number of ceramic vessels 
and other goods found at Middle Jomon sites suggests that 
these people had a stable economy and sufficient leisure to 
engage in crafts and to truly explore their aesthetic sensibility. 
The individual pit house also became larger, evolving into a 
circular form some 16-18 feet (5—6 m) in diameter. These 
larger dimensions permitted as many as five people—possibly 
the average number in a household—to gather around the 
central hearth. Some communities added a stone platform or 
altar on the northwest side of the house, on which were placed 
stone phalluses, ceramic fertility images, or broken pots. 





7 “Flame ware” (kaen-doki) vessel, from Niigata prefecture. Middle Jomon 
phase (c. 2500—1500 8.c.£.), c. 2500-2400 8.c.£. Earthenware; height 12 %4 
in. (30.8 cm). Kokubunji, Kokununji City, Tokyo. 





8 Vessel with snake-form handle, from Togariishi, Nagano prefecture. 
Middle J6mon phase (c. 2500-1500 8.c.£.). Clay; height 6 4 in. (16.6 cm). 
Togariishi Archaeological Museum, Nagano. 


Visually, the most dramatic difference between the Middle 
Jomon and the earlier phases can be found in ceramic produc- 
tion, and in particular in the exuberantly decorated “flame 
wares” (kaen doki). A broad range of shapes make their 
appearance in Middle Jomon pottery, formed according to 
their function, both practical and ceremonial: the more tradi- 
tional deep pots for storage and cooking, lamps or incense 
burners, and goblets and shallow bowls, as well as pedestaled 
wares. The familiar cord markings of the preceding period 
appear much less frequently, replaced by a new technique: the 
application of cordons of clay to the surface to build up strong 
three-dimensional designs. Most famous of all Jomon wares 
are the so-called “flame wares” found at sites along the 
Shinano River and its tributaries in Niigata prefecture. Typical 
of the flamboyant shapes of these wares is a pot with a flaring 
cylindrical body (Fig. 7). The scalloped edge that began so sub- 
tly in the Initial Jomon has now flared into a wildly flame- 
shaped cockscomb (keité). Although the vessel is only about 
12 inches (30 cm) tall, its openwork, sculptural form and 
almost three-dimensional decoration of paralle! grooves and 
swirls arrest the gaze in a way that prehistoric Japanese arti- 
facts seldom do. But, however emphatic their expression, the 
meaning of the flame-style decoration is as elusive as the cord 
inarkings of earlier vessels. Furthermore, as a style of vessel it 
did not spread to other areas of the Middle Jomon world and 
was relatively short-lived even in the place of its creation. 
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9 Vessel of “incense burner” type, from Suwa City, Nagano prefecture. 
Middle J6mon phase (c. 2500—1500 8.c.£.). Earthenware; height 7 % in. 
(20.1 cm). Educational Commission of Sunwa City, Nagano Prefecture. 


Before the end of the Middle Jamon the Shinano River settle- 
ments had adopted a less flamboyant and more utilitarian 
form of storage and cooking vessel, closer in form to Early 
JOmon types, but often having four lug handles. 

Another and longer-lived development in Middle Jomon 
ceramic decoration involves the use of modeled images on the 
rims of large cylindrical vessels. A snake motif based on the 
mamushi, Japan’s only poisonous viper, appears first as a rim 
design in the mountainous regions of Nagano prefecture and 
later in Yamanashi prefecture and, less frequently, in the 
area of present-day Tokyo. A vessel from Togariishi in Nagano 
displays a snake’s head and body curving upward from the rim 
to surround a circular handle (Fig. 8). A similar motif is the 
rodentlike head that appears along the rim of vessels, usually 
overlooking the contents. In both types of pot, the decoration 
of the body consists of simple cord markings. A particularly 
charming example of modeled decoration of this phase is a 
small lamp or incense burner from Nagano prefecture (Fig. 9). 
[It is essentially a sphere with enough of its surface cut away to 
permit a hand to reach in to fill it with oil or, possibly, incense. 
The lower part of the bow! has been decorated with simple ver- 
tical cuts in the clay; the upper section is a free-flowing design 
based on a circle surrounding a hole. Spinning off from the 
largest circles are the heads of a snake or a long-beaked bird, a 
moti! repeated along the lower rim of the largest hole to the 
left. Theories abound as to what these animals might be 
intended to convey to the viewer: were they meant to be 


guardians over the vessel's contents (why else place a poison- 
ous viper on the handle of a jar?), or, as with the seemingly 
more whimsical imagery of the lamp/censer, were they meant 
to amuse? As will be demonstrated often in succeeding peri- 
ods, the playful has often a role to play and is not necessarily 
excluded even when the most sober topics are being addressed. 

The production and variety of ceramic figurines increases 
considerably during this period, and the detailing of facial fea- 
tures becomes specific enough to suggest both animal and 
human images or hybrids of the two. The torso and head of a 
curiously feline figurine has been preserved from a site in 
Yamanashi prefecture (Fig. 10). The face has an inverted U- 
shaped outline with holes cut through the clay for slanting 
eyes and a three-lobed mouth. Incised lines on the cheeks may 
represent tattoos. Along the shoulders and the upper parts of 
the arms, a stippled design of circles suggests a spotted pattern 
on fur. The left arm bends in a curve, pressing a three-fingered 
hand against the breast. The gesture of placing the left hand 
on the chest, with the right hand presumably on the hip or 
abdomen, has been interpreted as indicating a pregnant 
woman. If this is a female figure, the absence of breasts is puz- 
zling. For the moment it remains an interesting but also a baf- 
fling object. 
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10 Human/Feline figurine, from Kurokoma site, Yamanashi prefecture. 
Middle Jomon phase (c. 2500-1500 B.c.£.). Earthenware; height 10 in. (25.2 
cm). Tokyo National Museum. 
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LATE (c. 1500—1000 B.c.£.) AND FINAL JOMON 
(c. 1000-400 B.c.£.) PHASES 


The middle centuries of the second millennium B.c.r. that 
straddle the shift between the Middle and Late JOmon are 
marked by a catastrophic collapse in population. From a peak 
of around two hundred and fifty thousand, archaeologists of 
the period estimate that roughly half that number of people 
existed in the Late phase, while by the Final phase the popula- 
tion numbered perhaps only around seventy thousand. 
Theories on the collapse all remain highly speculative, with 
the mini-lce Age that occurred at this period often being the 
focus of blame, as are the age-old curses of disease and famine. 
Certainly it is true that many of the more upland settlements 
of the Middle Jomon are abandoned, and the population cen- 
tres shift to either the east or west coast of north/central 
Honsht, with the vast majority grouping on the east coast, or 
just above present-day Tokyo. If the food sources of the land 
gave out, then the spirits of the sea did not abandon the peo- 
ples of the Late and Final Jomon phases. Fish was their pri- 
mary food source, and they developed new and more efficient 
types of fishing equipment to help them meet their needs, 
including the toggle harpoon. 





|| “Heavily-modeled” female figurine, from Aomori prefecture. Final 
Jomon phase (c. 1000-400 B.c.£.). Earthenware; height 15 in. (38.1 cm). 


Private collection, Japan. 


Coinciding with the decrease in population is the multi- 
plying of figurines in the Late and Final phases. giving further 
support to theories ascribing a propitiatory role to these 
images in Jomon ritual. One aspect of these images—like their 
ancestors from earlier phases—is that they are usually either 
overtly female with prominent breasts, or they have an 
ambiguous gender. Because Jomon culture was not shy about 
representing male genitalia, it has been posited that these less 
certain images are probably meant to represent females as 
well. One theory suggests that female figurines represent an 
Earth Mother to the Jomon peoples, the being who in later, 
post-Jomon periods would be known as Jiboshin. As many of 
these Late and Final figurines have been damaged, it follows 
that they might also have acted as votive offerings—the miss- 
ing or damaged body part representing a corporeal equivalent 
that the supplicant wished healed. Two types of figurines are 
characteristic: fleshy, female statuettes wearing what look like 
snow goggles, and seated figures with their knees drawn up to 
their chests and arms entwined in specific positions. 





[2 “Crouching” female figurine, from Fukushima prefecture. Final Jomon 
phase (c. 1000-400 8.c.e.). Earthenware; height 8 4% in. (21.5 cm). 
Fukushima Municipal Board of Education. 
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The heavily-modeled or bulky female figurines are hollow, 
and often wear a well-defined robe decorated with a large and 
bold swirling pattern (Fig. 11). The bodies are distorted. as are 
the faces, which have a tiny down-turned mouth and a single 
hole for a nose between enormous round eyes bisected by a 
horizontal line. It has been suggested that the body may have 
been made hollow to permit the soul to take up residence with- 
in, but there is little agreement among scholars about the rea- 
son for the eye treatment. Some specialists see the eyes as 
reflectors of death: others see them as more benign windows 
onto the soul. As with so much other Jamon material, their 
significance remains a puzzle to be solved at some future date. 

The crouching, seated figures usually have hands pressed 
together, as if in an act of propitiation. In contrast, the best 
known of these images has arms bent so that the right extends 
across the body. while the left draws the right arm close to the 
chest (Pig. 12). Discovered in Fukushima prefecture, the 
charming image has a U-shaped lace, bulging circles for its 
eyes and mouth, a raised triangle for a nose, and appears to 





[3 Female figurine, from Gunma prefecture. Final Jomon phase 
(c. 1000-400 B.c.£.). Earthenware; height 12 4 in. (31 cm). Private 
Collection, Gunma prefecture. 


wear a large triangular headpiece. Another engaging, but 
more unusual image is a female figurine from Gunma prefec- 
ture (Fig. 13). Unlike typical Jomon sculptures, this piece pres- 
ents a complete and freestanding image. Furthermore. it has 
what appears to be a tiny handle at the back of the head. Seen 
from the front, its curving body, narrow at the waist and wide 
at the hips, projects an impression of volume. articulated by 
shallowly cut horizontal lines interrupted at the shoulder and 
hip joints and at the breastbone by spiral markings. Its most 
interesting feature is its heart-shaped head on a plane slightly 
tipped up from the main vertical of the body, with round eyes 
and a broad thick nose. 

Stone circles with an almost certainly ritual purpose also 
appear in these last two phases. In the previous Early and 
Middle Jomon phases there had been evidence of altars in the 
home and in the village as a whole, but these circles represent 
a new development within the ritual life of Jomon culture. 
Significantly, they are located at sites close to, but separate 
from, the living quarters of the villages. The most elaborate of 
them are two circles on a vast scale found at Oyu in Akita pre- 
lecture: one is 151 feet (46 m) in diameter and the other is 138 
feet (42 m) across; they are spaced 295 feet (90 m) apart. Each 
has a single vertical stone in the center, surrounded by long, 
narrow stones laid on the ground and radiating out from the 
central pillar in two concentric circles. This configuration is 
enclosed by a third ring of stones set at right angles to the radi- 
als. The majority, however, are simple circles of stone some 
39-49 feet (12-15 m) in diameter, some even smaller (Fig. 
14). In addition to having hosted communal ceremonies, 
these sites also contain burials. 





14 Stone circle in Towadamachi, Kazuno City,Akita prefecture. Late 


Jomon phase (c. 1500-1000 8.c.«.). 
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15 Ewer with bridge handle and “erased cord” designs, from Ibaraki 
prefecture. Late Jomon phase (c. 1500-1000 8.c.£.). Earthenware; 
height 8 % in. (22.3 cm). Tatsuuma Archaeological Museum, 
Nishinomiya City, Hyégo prefecture. 





16 Lacquered shallow bowl with painted designs, found at Aomori, 
Kamegaoka site. Final Jomon phase (c. 1000-400 8.c.«.). Earthenware; 
diameter 8 in. (20.5 cm).Aomori Prefectural Museum, Aomori. 


The explosion of diversity that characterized Middle 
JOmon pottery is countered in the last two phases by a reduc- 
tion to a much more standardized output. However, the number 
and size of kiln sites suggests that the scale of pottery produc- 
tion seems, if anything, to have increased, with centralized 
manufacture becoming the norm. Among the standardized 


cooking pots with only slightly flared walls and others with 
spouts, resembling teapots, there are also some vessels of very 
refined execution which can only be described as serving dish- 
es, including a kind of shallow bowl. These Late and Final 
JOmon wares are distinctively black with highly polished sur- 
faces, and they are commonly decorated with a technique 
referred to as “erased-cord marking”. With this method, desig- 
nated zones of decoration were incised on the surface of a 
vessel, cord markings were applied and the area surrounding 
the zones smoothed out. A particularly refined example of this 
technique is a Late Jomon “teapot” from Ibaraki prefecture 
(Fig. 15). On the swelling sides of the body, in a wide zone 
marked off by a pattern resembling a double-stranded cord, 
bands of incised lines form a circle, within which is a shape 
resembling a figure eight. S-shapes are cut into the incised 
bands at irregular intervals, and the whole is framed by a 
curved and angular zigzag design. 

In the Final Jomon, the Tohoku region of northern 
Honshti became the center both of the population and of pot- 
tery production. Kamegaoka, a site in Aomori prefecture, gives 
its name to the wares of this phase. Kamegaoka ceramics were 
frequently burnished, painted with red iron oxide and lac- 
quered with a clear resin over pigment, presumably to reduce 
their porosity as well as to decorate them. An excellent exam- 
ple of this is the shallow bowl (Fig. 16) found at Aomori, 
which is also an example of the new kind of serving dish. The 
bold iron oxide swirls on a black ground elegantly echo the 
carefully modeled body of the bowl. There has been a certain 
amount of speculation that such fine serving/presentation 
wares in the Late and Final Jamon might be one of the indica- 
tions that the much reduced population of this period was 
beginning to stratify into a strict hierarchy, these bowls being 
important signifiers of a person or family group’s status with- 
in this hierarchy. Certainly there seems to be some dilferentia- 
tion in burial practices during this period, with a small, but 
significant minority of graves being better equipped than 
those of their neighbors. However, such speculation has often 
led to the projection of earlier Jomon phases, which do not 
have such clear indications of social differentiation, as a kind 
of Arcadian republic, a lost golden age of human equality suc- 
ceeded by ages that brought civilization but also despotic 
tyranny. Tempting and comforting though this image might 
be, it should be remembered that twentieth-century anthropo- 
logical studies of societies existing at a paleolithic or neolithic 
level have seldom if ever stumbled across such a utopia. 


The Yayoi Period (c. 400 B.c.£.—300 C.E.) 








While the Jomon population was shifting ever further north, 
according to archaeological evidence the southern extremes of 
Honshii and Kytshti became ever more sparsely populated. 
Never the principal areas of settlement during the Jomon peri- 
od, they suddenly from around 400 B.c.k. became the focus for 
a new kind of agricultural-based culture 





the Yayoi. 
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Ironically enough Yayoi is in fact the name of a district of 


Tokyo where the first archaeological finds relating to this peri- 
od were found. Yet it would not be until the period was some- 
what advanced that Yayoi-type settlements would actually 
extend up into this ancient heartland of the Jamon. Yayoi cul- 
ture is distinguished from the JOmon by several elements: the 
manufacture of bronze and iron objects, the cultivation of rice 
and, in association with it, the establishment of comparative- 
ly large (when compared with Jomon) settled communities. It 
remains a matter of considerable debate and ongoing research 
exactly how Japan stepped so late, but so suddenly, from a 
hunter-gatherer lithic culture to one that worked metal and 
focused almost entirely on the cultivation ol rice. 

One long-standing theory has been that the people of the 
Yayoi are a colonial invasion from Korea and/or China, dis- 
placing the indigenous JOmon. The case for this arises from the 
fact that the earliest yet known Yayoi sites have been located in 
Kyasht—not far from the southern tip of the Korean peninsu- 
la—and that these sites display a complete and fully evolved 
practice of rice cultivation as also employed on the continent 
where it had taken many thousands of years to evolve. 
Although charred rice grains have been discovered at the few 
Final Jomon sites to be found in Kyashi, their presence a few 
hundred years prior to the Yayoi is unlikely ever to be convinc- 
ingly argued as evidence for an indigenous evolution of rice 
culture. Furthermore, although much of the Yayoi metalwork 
appears rough, crude and even deliberately archaic in com- 
parison to contemporary developments on the Asian main- 
land, it nevertheless does not resemble the products of a nas- 
cent metalworking culture. 

Apart from the archaeological evidence, supporters of the 
colonization theory look also at the case of the Ainu, who live 
on Japan's northernmost island of Hokkaido. The Ainu believe 
themselves, and are traditionally believed by the Japanese, to 
be descended from people who once inhabited all the islands of 
the archipelago, but were pushed ever northward across the 
islands by the Japanese, only retreating entirely to the island of 
Hokkaido in early historic times in the second half of the first 
millennium c.t. Until the late nineteenth century, the Ainu 
lived in a well-developed hunter-gatherer society. These pco- 
ple, the colonial theorists would argue, are the remnants of 
the Jomon culture, while the Japanese are descendants of the 
Yayoi colonizers. 

A more recent line of thought, however. is that the Yayoi 
is not so much a colonial invasion, as a revolution—and a 
technological and social one at that. This argument runs that 
the presence of a fully formed ricegrowing and metalworking 
culture need not indicate displacement, but instead a kind ol 
industrial and agricultural revolution. Certainly these 
changes were imported from the continent, but they could as 
easily have been brought back and used to transform the exist- 
ing Jomon society, just as after 1868 Japan—long cut off from 
the world—became fully exposed to the fruits of the Western 
Industrial Revolution, and within the space ol a century utter- 
ly transformed itself. 


One of this theory's supporting arguments is that there is 
very little evidence of violent death amongst the buried of the 
early Yayoi period, or of an inordinant amount of dead, or 
burnt or otherwise violently destroyed settlements, as one 
would expect to find with a colonization and displacement of 
the aboriginal community. Oddly enough, such evidence does 
surface in the middle Yayoi period—around the beginning of 
the first millennium c.e.—but in a context where the adver- 
saries must almost certainly have been other Yayoi peoples. 
Furthermore, while there are many details of the material cul- 
ture that are exactly mirrored on the continent, there is noth- 
ing in Korea or China from which the whole of Yayoi society 
could be derived, whereas there are likely inheritances to be 
found in Yayoi culture from the Jomon, most tangibly in the 
ceramic and lithic production. 

It is also important not to overlook the testimony of 
Japan's first written history, the Kojiki (Record of Ancient 
Matters), Compiled in 712, it gathered together all of the 
myths surrounding the gods of Japan, how the islands were 
created, and how they came to be ruled by the Japanese impe- 
rial house (the Yamato), and related the reigns of the emper- 
ors of that house up to the Empress Gemmei (r. 708-14) who 
commissioned the work in the early eighth century. It was sup- 
plemented by the Nihon shoki (Chronicle of Japan, alternatively 
titled Nihongi) in 720, which revised the earlier text and added 
mythological and historical information gathered by imperial 
officials from the different prefectures and written up in 
reports known as fudoki, Of course, both texts were intended to 
glorify the imperial house and to justify its right to rule the 
whole of Japan. Therefore. the first ruler, Ninigi. is the grand- 
son of the sun goddess Amaterasu, who sent her descendent 
with a retinue of eight million deities down to the earth (i.e., 
Japan) to rule it. Ninigi found Japan already ruled by a race of 
earth deities (he and his grandmother being of the race of 
heavenly deities). Therefore, Ninigi formed alliances with. 
fought with, intermarried with, and ultimately subdued the 
legions of earth deities. Ninigi’s great grandson, Jimmu, is the 
first human emperor, and tradition holds that he reigned from 
660 to 585 B.c.k. Furthermore, Ninigi descended to and sub- 
dued the island of Kyashii, and it was only in the reign of 
Jimmu that the imperial house departed for southern Honshu 
where they ultimately made the Yamato Plain their home. 

The traditional dates for Jimmu and presumably that of 
his great grandfather Ninigi place them squarely within what 
archaeology so far believes to be the non-agricultural and lith- 
ic society of the Final Jomon phase. These dates established in 
the eighth century c.E. are—like a great deal in the text and of 
(he period—influenced and shaped by Chinese historical 
precedents. in whose relatively ancient written historical cul- 
ture dates in the mid first millennium b.c.e. would be consid- 
ered venerable, but hardly the mists of time. Nevertheless, 
allowing for a bit of chronological hyperbole on the part of the 
compilers of the Kojiki as well as for the pitfalls they must have 
encountered in applying the Chinese sixty-year calendar cycle 
to dates for Japan's protohistorical period, the arrival of Ninigi 
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17 Swords, halberd, spear, mirror, 
tubular beads and magatama jewel, 
from Yoshitake Takagi, Fukuoka 
prefecture. Yayoi period, 2nd century 
B.c.£. Bronze and steatite; length 
(swords only) 13 4 in.and II % in. 
(33.4 cm and 30.2 cm). 

Fukuoka City Museum, Fukuoka, 
Agency for Cultural Affairs, 


in Kytsht and the departure of Jimmu for Honsha and the 
Yamato Plain only differ by a couple of hundred years from the 
appearance olf the first Yayoi sites in Kydsha and their spread 
north from the island. 


THE THREE SACRED TREASURES 


Curiously enough, another aspect of Japanese traditional lore 
appears to be borne out by a grave in northern Kydsht dating 
to the second century B.c.k. (Fig. 17). In the grave were a quan- 


tity of objects, including a bronze mirror very probably of 


Korean manufacture and cast with sophisticated geometric 
designs on its back. two bronze daggers, a bronze spearhead, a 
bronze halberd, and an E-shaped stone bead known in later 
epochs as a magatama, although it is more often in a C-shaped 
form. Within a scientific archacological context. these are 
goods that belong to a high-status member of the community, 
the bronze blades are Korean in form and (in a period when 
iron would have been used for actual weapons) ceremonial in 
nature. Whether that ceremonial purpose was limited to bur- 
ial, or if it was also applied in life remains open to speculation. 
In the opinion of Koji Mizoguchi, the mirror and magatama 
were Certainly indicators of the deceased's status while living. 
He points out that the lens of the mirror is not flat, but is 
instead curved inward so that it will concentrate the light and 
is therefore designed to reflect and communicate with the 
spirit world. Based on the combination of the blades. mirror, 
and magatama, Mizoguchi describes the deceased as a shaman- 
istic leader. 





For the Kojiki and Shinto religion, this grouping of objects 


is nothing other than the Sanshu no jingi (Three Sacred 
Treasures), regalia given by the imperial grandmother, the sun 
goddess Amaterasu, to her grandson Ninigi to bring down to 
earth. The association of the mirror with Amaterasu remains 
an all-important symbol. According to mythology, it relates to 
the occasion when Amaterasu, angered by the irresponsible 
and destructive antics of her brother Susano-o no Mikoto, 
shut herself into a cave, thereby extinguishing all light from 
the world. When the contrite Susano-o and the other gods 
managed to persuade her to rejoin them, the mirror was 
placed in the cave to be a proxy for the goddess. When 
Amaterasu hands the mirror to Ninigi, she charges him: 


My child, when thou lookest upon this mirror, let it be as 
if thou wert looking on me. Let it be with thee on thy 
couch and in the hall, and let it be to thee a holy mirror. 


W.G. Aston, trans., Nihongi, London, 1896, 83. 


Thus the mirror carries several associations: the magic power 
to reflect an image even in the dark, the symbol of the sun god- 


dess, and the extension of her power to others. By the time of 


the writing of the Kojiki and Nihongi. these others meant only 


one entity, the imperial house. ‘To this day, this grouping of 


sword, mirror. and magatama remain the imperial regalia, 
although the original mirror is held to be in the custody of the 
Ise Shrine. Yet within Yayoi culture, perhaps people other than 
the ancestors of the Yamato emperors also held the mirror as 
an extension of divine and/or continental authority. 
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The nature of the transition from the neolithic Jomon to 
the Iron Age Yayoi may never be completely understood. Still, 
the combination of archaeological and written testimony can 
give some idea. It does seem that well before the advent of the 
first Yayoi site Jomon settlement in the Kyasha, Shikoku, and 
southern Honsht islands had declined to a point where vast 
areas of these territories were unlikely to have been occupied 
on a permanent basis. If there had been an incursion of tech- 
nologically advanced colonists to this southern region, would 


they necessarily have encountered any significant amount of 


armed resistance to their occupation? By the same token, it is 
evident from Final Jomon sites in Kyashti that rice was not 
unknown to these communities, and that, increasingly 


dependent on the sea, they might have more opportunity of 


commerce and trade with the kingdoms of the Korean penin- 
sula. Perhaps, at least in part, the Yayoi transition to metal- 
working and agriculture took place within formerly lithic 
communities, while the wholesale adoption of the external 
accoutrements and social organization of their Korean (and 
possibly also Chinese) neighbors—particularly by the commu- 





nity’s elite—may have been seen as an important factor in the 
agricultural and technological revolution. Certainly such a 
passionate adoption of foreign technologies and customs and 
the setting aside of native custom occurs to varying degrees 
throughout Japanese history. 

Another popular theory of recent years is that perhaps 
some Korean elites abandoned their homeland due to overly 
aggressive neighbors and set themselves up instead in south- 


~~ 





ern Kytsht either through force or through intermarriage 
bringing some of their people with them, but not entirely dis- 
placing the native population which (perhaps eagerly) was 
assimilating to this technologically advanced and ecologically 
more stable society. That amongst the new Japanese of the 
seventh and eighth centuries there still persisted, even in the 
central Yamato Plain, emishi (barbarian: i.e., uncivilized and 
unassimilated) elements within the greater population (usual- 
ly in the unenviable position of slaves), suggests that what per- 
haps did begin as a lifestyle choice in the fourth century B.c.k. 
had a thousand years later become an ethnic division between 
what was regarded as the Japanese and an uncivilized other. 

By the second century B.c.E., however, the transition to 
Yayoi-type settlements across Kyasht, Shikoku, and all but the 
Tohoku region of northern Honsht appears to have been 
effected. These settlements do not seem to have been connected 
under a central authority, but each operated as an independ- 
ent polity. As evinced by the grave goods in these communities, 
they had not only taken on agricultural and metalworking 
technologies from—most likely—tkKorea, but they had also 
adapted (or brought with them) a continental social organiza- 
tion with a shamanic/warrior aristocracy atop an agricultur- 
al peasant base. 

The discovery in 1989 of the Yoshinogari site on the 
island of Kydsht adds to our picture of life in the early Yayoi 
period. It is one of the largest settlements found to date, con- 
sisting of some three hundred pit dwellings—one significantly 


larger than the rest. presumably the residence of the local 
leader—and all enclosed within two moats. Inside the inner 
moat were four watchtowers estimated to be about 36 feet 
(11 m) tall and outside the outer moat were twenty raised 
storehouses. More than two thousand burial sites were found 
to the northwest of the village. Occupation of the site began in 
the second century B.c.£. at the beginning of the middle Yayoi 
period and peaked around the first century c.t. Yoshinogari 
demonstrates that by the middle Yayoi period relatively large 
agricultural communities had formed in Kyasht. Moats are 
not an infrequent feature of early to middle Yayoi settlements, 
and in the past have generally been interpreted as defensive 
structures. However, Koji Mizoguchi has pointed out that 
these moats existed during a period when the archaeological 
evidence points to a fairly peaceful coexistence between the 
different communities, whereas later in the period, when there 
is considerable evidence of armed conflict, such moats are not 
found or have silted up. Furthermore, if the moats were delen- 
sive, why were the rice granaries placed outside them? He 
posits the theory that, instead of being defensive structures, 
the moats are in fact elements of a primitive system of irriga- 
tion for the rice paddies. 

Certainly, by the middle of the Yayoi period when the 
moats fall out of use, cultivation techniques had advanced to 
a more recognizable irrigation system that allowed for rela- 
tively easy regulation of the flow of water into the rice paddies. 
‘These techniques, together with the development of new 
farming tools, resulted in a rapid increase in the number of vil- 
lages in KyGsht, and subsequently the spread of Yayoi settle- 
ments into southwestern Honsha, and later throughout this 
larger island. In addition a new type of building had been 
designed to store the harvests as demonstrated by the 
Yoshinogari site. In the Jamon, their gathered crops of nuts 
and roots were kept in storage pits, but in the Yayoi—perhaps 
influenced by continental prototypes 





a new granary was 
developed to store rice. A rectangular building made of wood 
planks, it was covered with a thatched roof, and the whole 
raised off the ground on stilts, and reached by a set of steep 
steps or ladder (Fig. 18). The obvious advantage of this type of 








18 Elevations of a Yayoi raised storehouse. Yayoi period 
(c. 400 B.c.£.—300 c.e.). (Pierre and Liliane Giroux, after Ota Hirotaré, 
from The Art of Ancient Japan, Editions Citadelles, Paris.) 
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19 Schematic reconstruction of scenes on Chinese bronze vessel. 
c. 480-222 B.c.£. Courtesy Zhang Suicheng, China Today, Beijing. 


structure is that it prevented the rice from rotting by providing 
a layer of air between it and the moist ground. More interest- 
ingly it would be adapted in the succeeding centuries as a kind 
of sacred architecture. 

Metal objects—bronze weapons and mirrors, and iron 
tools—were first imported from Korea and China early in the 
Yayoi period, and soon afterward there is evidence that these 
objects were beginning to be locally made. By the end of the 
Yayoi period, Japanese craftsmen had advanced enough to 
reproduce the complicated designs cast on Korean and 
Chinese mirrors. Curiously, however, these bronze objects, the 
mirrors and weapons, and also a kind of bell (détaku), were 
reproduced in styles that had often long gone out of fashion on 
the mainland—usually by at least a couple of hundred years. 
As demonstrated by the Sanshu no jingi (Three Sacred 
Treasures) of the second-century B.c.E. grave burial in Kyishi, 
the bronze mirror and blades were markers of status and cer- 
emonial. The archaic nature of these objects’ design, there- 
fore, would appear to hark back to some continental heritage 
which justified their possessor’s status within the communi- 
ty—just as the original Three Sacred Treasures were given as 
imperial regalia to Ninigi by the sun goddess Amaterasu as 
indication that he ruled on the earth by the will of herself and 


of heaven. 
DOTAKU 


While bronze blades and mirrors are a feature of burials in 
Kyushu, in southern Honsha, primarily the Kyoto—Osaka area, 


and on Shikoku there can also be found the bronze bell. or 


dotaku. More than four hundred of them have been discovered. 


often deliberately buried in hoards. In type, they seem to be 
related most closely to the Chinese zhong, a kind of bell with- 
out a clapper common to Chinese cultures of the first millen- 
nium B.¢c.k. Zhong of decreasing size and tone would be sus- 
pended from a framework along with stone chimes and struck 
as part of ritual music. One such assemblage is depicted on the 
side of a Chinese bronze vessel dating to between 480 and 222 
B.C.E. (Fig. 19). Framed above and below by scenes of warfare, 
the zhong and chime assemblage can be seen above figures 
poised to strike them. A pair of fantastic bird or dragon figures 
frame the supporting bar. Whether in Japan the zhong/dodtaku 
were ever meant for musical use or simply for ceremonial pres- 
ence is the topic of continuing research. 

Yayoi détaku are 4—51 inches (10-130 cm) in height and 
consist of an oval body, a semicircular handle, and a flange 
that extends from the base of the bell to its apex. Most have 
geometric designs arranged in bands or blocks over the body, 


though occasionally a few figural images appear. The most 





20 Dé6taku with designs of 
animals, plants and daily life, from 
Kagawa prefecture. Late Yayoi 
period, c. 100 8.c.e.—300 c.e. 
Bronze; each: height 16 % in. 
(42.8 cm). Tokyo National 
Museum. 
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interesting bells, both visually and from the point of view of 
history, are those showing figures interacting. A bell trom 
Kagawa prefecture in Shikoku has reliefs of people engaged in 
various activities, as well as animals, birds, and insccts (Fig. 
20). Reading from right to left, in the upper tier of blocks are 
depicted a praying mantis, dragontlies, and a salamander. In 
the middle tier there are two cranes and a turtle, a man shoot- 
ing at a deer, and a figure in midair, identified by J. Edward 
Kidder as a shaman performing a ritual involving leaping. The 
bottom tier of illustrations is perhaps the more interesting. A 
man aims a bow and arrow at a wild boar held at bay by five 
small animals, perhaps dogs trained to hunt. Next, a turtle and 
a Salamander are shown together, and finally there are two vil- 
lage scenes showing a granary and two people pounding rice. 


22 Pitcher, from the 
Kansai region, Nara 
prefecture. Middle Yayoi 
period, c. 100 B.c.6.— 

100 c.e. Clay; height 8 % in. 
(21.9 cm). Nara Prefectural 
Kashihara Archaeological 
Institute Museum, 
Kashihara. 





2! Pedestal and other vessels, 
found at Kurita. Middle Yayoi Period, 
c. 100 B.c.6.—100 C.e. Painted 
earthenware; height 20 % in. (53 cm). 
Prefectural Amagi Museum, Fukuoka. 


The sticklike treatment of the human figures is too diagram- 
atic for gender distinction, but, as Kidder has pointed out, the 
heads of the leaping shaman, the hunter, and one of the 
pounders are suggested by outlines,, while the head of the 
other pounder is solid, possibly representing a woman. 
Although the pictures are simply and even crudely executed, 
perhaps this—as with the mirrors and blades of Kyashti—is a 
deliberate archaism. 


CERAMICS 


Although the appearance of metal objects is the most dazzling 
development within Yayoi material culture, the objects most 
commonly found at Yayoi sites are—as with the 
Jomon—ceramics. Like their neolithic predecessors, they are 
unglazed earthenware ceramics used both as ritual objects 
and for everyday living, and virtually in continuation of devel- 
opments in the Final Jomon phase, their shapes are standard- 
ized, being limited primarily to tall, narrow-necked vessels, 
pitchers, wide-mouthed cooking pots, and storage jars and 
bowls, some with pedestals (Fig. 21). As in the Jamon period, 
they are built of stacked coils of clay, although their final shap- 
ing and embellishing has sometimes been done on a recent 
innovation, the rotating wheel. They continued to be fired in 
open fires, but also were sometimes placed in pit kilns. 
Although many Yayoi vessels are simply painted red, some are 
decorated with incised geometric designs such as zigzags, 
pricked lines, and patterns made with a comb. Others have 
raised appliqué designs that run the gamut from a simple row 
of button-like shapes around the neck of a vessel to shapes 
symbolizing a human face. 

A clay vessel from the western plain of Honsha, in the 
region of ancient Yamato and present-day Kyoto, Osaka, and 
Nara. is a particularly fine example of the drag and press 
technique of decoration (Fig. 22). To make this pattern, the 
comb was pressed into the clay vertically and then dragged 
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across the surface. The vessel sits on a rather tall base. into 
which leal-shaped holes have been cut. The belly swells out- 
ward above the base and the form narrows again at the neck. 
The surface of the vessel has been divided into registers, four 
on the neck and seven on the body, and these have been deco- 
rated with a variety of motifs: zigzag lines, diagonal pricking of 
the surface, and a design the Japanese call the “bamboo 
blind.” a combination of wide horizontal and thin, raised ver- 
tical lines. A handle is attached horizontally below the lowest 
point of the curving lip. The shape of the pitcher is sturdy but 
refined, contrasting the smooth surface of the cylindrical base 
with the natural swelling and narrowing of the body, which is 
embellished with shallowly impressed comb markings. 
Although they are relatively rare, there is a group of Yayoi 
pottery vessels that present interesting problems of interpreta- 
tion. While varying greatly in shape, the individual pieces 
share a common characteristic: the depiction of a human face 
ou the neck or body of the jar. One such vessel is seen in Figure 
23. and was found in a cemetery in Ibaraki prefecture with 
forty-one separate burials. It is unusually tall, measuring 
about 28 inches (70 cm), has a flat base, and swells to its 





23 Vessel with human face, from Ibaraki prefecture. Middle Yayoi 


period, c. 100 8.c.e—-100 c.£. Earthenware; height 27 % in. (70.2 cm). 
Tokyo National Museum. 


widest point midway between the base and the rim. On one 
side, beginning at the neck and extending to the rim, is the 
representation of a human face, suggested by a thin ridge of 
clay that curves below the mouth at the jawline, two ear-like 
projections, and raised ridges to indicate the nose, lips, and 
eyelids. The areas around the eyes and mouth are scored with 
diagonal lines cut into the clay. 

Kidder has suggested that large vessels with short necks 
like that in Figure 23 may have been used for storing grain, 
with the face intended as a protecting presence. In a funerary 
context, these grain containers would be either an offering to 
the spirit world or food for the deceased. Other theories revolve 
around Yayoi burial preparations, in particular the practice of 
a secondary burial. With all except a minority of very high- 
status burials (such as the one in Kytishtii with the Three 
Sacred Treasures), after a body had been buried for a certain 
period of time, it would be exhumed, the bones washed and 
possibly painted with red ocher, and reburied in a large earth- 
enware jar. A vessel with a long narrow neck and a face just 
below the rim may have contained water and been used in the 
bone-washing ceremony, while a large, wide-necked storage 
jar would have received the bones. As these pieces with 
human faces are usually found singly in a cemetery among 
many plain jars. the protecting presence symbolized by the 
face may have been intended to protect the spirits of all the 
deceased buried around it. 

Although there has so far been no evidence of written 
documents found at Yayoi sites, the period is still considered to 
be a protohistorical one because of the mention of Japan in 
contemporaneous Chinese records, and in particular those of 
the Hanshu. This history of China’s first great imperial 
dynasty, the Han (206 B.c.£.—220 c.£.), records mention of an 
embassy arriving in 57 c.k. from a ruler of Na (JAP. Wa) who 
craved recognition by the Emperor Guangwu (r. 25—58) as the 
supreme ruler of Na. This the emperor conferred in the form of 
a golden seal. In fact, Na/Wa has been correlated with not the 
entire archipelago, but merely with Kyasha, which is described 
in the Chinese annals as a congregation of tiny kingdoms. 
Almost two hundred years later in the Weizhi—the annals of 
the state of Wei (220-52), one of the successor states of the 
Han empire located on the southeastern coast of present-day 
China—there is mention of an embassy of 238 from a certain 
Himiko, a female ruler of Yamatai (an alternative reading of 
Yamato), which is once again located in Kyasht. Himiko is 
also referred to in the Chinese text as the sovereign of Na, con- 
joining the name of the future imperial house with that of the 
ancient name given by China and Korea for Japan. The Weizhhi 
also records the sudden death of Himiko and that a vast tomb 
mound was erected to her, accompanied by the sacrifice of 
many hundreds of people—something which no archaeologi- 
cal finds of any Japanese period can even begin to confirm. In 
the Japanese Kojiki and Nihon shoki, there is also a female ruler 
at this period. the empress Jingu (r. 201—70). Although 
embassies to Wei are not specifically mentioned, Jingu is most 
famous for having invaded and subdued the kingdoms of 
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24 Tomb of Emperor Nintoku in Sakai, Osaka prefecture. 
Late 4th to early 5th century C.E. 


southern Korea—events unmentioned in either Korean or 
Chinese histories. 

In the opinion of the fourteenth-century historian 
Kitabatake Chikafusa, Jingu should be considered identical 
with the Himiko of the Weizhi, although she outlasted the 
Chinese state of Wei and is reputed to have died at the venerable 
age of 100. Obviously. when compared to the archaeological 
record, both histories are made unreliable by their outrageous 
claims—mass human sacrifice in the first case and conquer- 
ing Korea in the second. There is also a disparity of locale, as 
the Weizhi places Himiko of Yamatai within a KyGsht context. 


whereas by this time, according to the Kojiki, the house of 


Yamato had long been firmly ensconced on the Yamato Plain 
of southern Honsht. However. both texts do cenfirm Japan's 
interaction with the outer world, and importantly feature sig- 
nificant positions for women within the Yayoi elite, to the 
extent that they could take on the supreme role of Mizoguchi's 
shamanic/warrior ruler. In early historical times, this situa- 
tion would continue, but in the eighth century it would 
famously come to an end in the name of national security. 


aS 


. 





The Kofun Period (300-710 c.E.) 


According to the Kojiki, Jingu’s grandson was the emperor 
Nintoku (r. 395-427), and one of the earliest monuments of 
the succeeding Kofun period has traditionally been ascribed to 
this emperor. An enormous key-shaped mound known as a 
kofun it is in fact the largest of all such tomb mounds that 
would be created in this period (Fig. 24). Located at Sakai, 
near Osaka, the central keyhole shape is 90 ft (27 m) at its 
apex and almost one third of a mile (half a kilometer) long and 
is surrounded by three moats; the entire monument, including 
its moats, covers 458 acres (185 ha). Nintoku’s alleged tomb, 
however, is not the first kofun, as these massive monuments 
make their appearance on the Yamato Plain—in the present 
Kansai region—around the beginning of the fourth century, 
and gradually spread throughout Japan. Their appearance in 
other parts of Japan parallels the efforts beginning in the 
fourth and filth centuries to centralize authority in the main 
islands of Kyasha. Shikoku. and Honsht within a Yamato 
state. Therefore, the spread of the kofin style of tomb has been 
interpreted as mirroring that extension of Yamato power. The 
rulers of the Yamato dynasty themselves would have been 
interred in the Kansai region, the seat of their power, but those 
buried outside the imperial precinct would have been high- 
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ranking members of the great clans who helped to establish 
the Yamato state and who ruled in the provinces as the emper- 
or’s representatives. 

Although tomb mounds for great leaders have a strong 
precedent in China in the two millennia before the Kofun peri- 
od, and in Korea for at least a thousand years before, the most 
direct ancestor of the Japanese kofun is likely to be found in the 
relatively small, but numerous mound burials that first start- 
ed appearing in the carly Yayoi period. By the middle Yayoi 
period, around the beginning of the first millennium c.z., a 
new type of monumental mound for the burial of a single 
important personage had appeared. Placed inside a wooden 
chamber at the heart of the mound, the body was accompa- 
nied by the blades and mirrors that symbolized its status. This 
replaced the simpler coffin burial for the elite, and the new 
mounds were sited separately from the cemeteries, often on 
the crest of a hill and making a significant impression from a 
considerable distance. Essentially these Yayoi mounds were 
round and could be up to 151 feet (46 m) in diameter. They 
often had two other mound projections, rectangular in shape, 
which served the practical purposes of leading to the mound's 
summit—up to 17 feet (5 m) in height—and acting as _ plat- 
forms for funerary rituals. The Yayoi mounds were also sur- 
rounded by stone markers that delimited this sacred space 
fromthe countryside around. 

However, although these Yayoi mounds are the ancestors 
of the keyhole-shaped kofun, there are substantial differences 
between them and it is these that form the distinction between 
the Yayoi and Kofun periods. First is the question of sheer size: 
even the smallest of the kofiim measures in length more than 
328 feet (100 m), while the largest of the Yayoi mounds is less 
than 164 feet (50 m) long. Second, the bronze blades, as well 
as the ritual burying of détaku that feature in Yayoi grave 
mounds, utterly disappear in the kofun. Third, the rectangular 
projections either side of the Yayoi mound become a single tri- 
angular mound fronting the massive circular tumulus to 
create the characteristic keyhole shape of the kofun. All these 
differences point to a substantial shift in ritual practice as well 
as to the increased importance with which the community 
regarded such honored dead. 

The main kofun tamulus also contains a pit-shaft grave, in 
which the burial chamber, an earth-floored room with stone 
walls, was usually located near the top of the mound. Once the 
wooden coffin and the appropriate grave goods were in place, 
the chamber would be sealed with a rock cap and earth would 
then be then mounded over it. The objects placed within the 
tomb continue to be weapons—but made of iron and now not 
of archaic lorm—in addition to the bronze mirror and the C- 
shaped magatama and ornaments of jasper. as well as gold 
crowns and jewelry, and exotic items such as glass bowls. 
Furthermore, clay sculptures modeled on a cylindrical form 
and called haniwa were distributed over the surface of the 
mound, These appear to have evolved out of the jars and cylin- 
drical stands that were placed on similar mounds during the 
late Yayoi period. 


As mentioned, the most impressive kofun are located in the 
Kansai region and were built for members of the imperial 
Yamato family. However, the joining of the main clans under a 
more or less nominal allegiance to the Yamato rulers 
is not considered to have been effected until the end of the 
fourth century, perhaps in the time of the semi-legendary 
Emperor Nintoku, whose reign is famous for the long period of 
peace and productivity it brought. Yet there are quite a few 
kofun of more than 656 feet (200 m) in length that predate the 
one attributed to Nintoku, and would have required for their 
construction a concentration of labor it is likely that the 
Japanese islands had never before seen. In the opinion of Koji 
Mizoguchi, the Yamato would not have had either the military, 
political, or economic clout to have either forced or hired labor 
to construct these tombs. With an eye to the powerful belief 
that the emperors are of unilineal descent from Amaterasu 
and the heavenly gods, Mizoguchi suggests that perhaps the 
labor to construct the imperial kofun was offered on a volun- 
tary basis, much as the Christian faithful of medieval Europe 
would offer themselves for the construction of a cathedral. 

Certainly the aura of sanctity that surrounds the imperi- 
al house is immensely strong, even in today’s Japan. Although 
the Kofun period is the most recent of these prehistoric and 
protohistoric periods, archaeologists still know surprisingly 
little about it compared to the Jomon and Yayoi periods. The 
primary reason for this is that a significant number of the 
most important kofun are still today the property of the emper- 
or, and under the administration of the Imperial Household 
Agency. Access to these sites is largely prohibited, and the pos- 
sibility of digging or disinterring unthinkable. For example, 
the tomb identified with Emperor Nintoku is attributed to him 
by imperial tradition, but this claim has not been substantiat- 
ed by modern scientific archaeology. However, not all kofun are 
considered imperial, and therefore can be investigated; and on 
special occasions even the great imperial koftin can become 
subject to limited inspection, such as when material within 
sites is exposed through the damage caused by events such as 
natural disaster, 


HANIWA 


Haniwa (hani means “clay” and wa “circle”) appeared first on 
the early kofun of the Kansai region; it is conjectured that the 
kofun of Nintoku was once covered by over twenty thousand. 
Typically, a house-shaped haniwa was placed directly over the 
deceased, with others distributed in concentric patterns at 
midslope, at the base of the mound, and at the entrance to the 
burial chamber. During the sixth century, however, /llaniwa 
disappeared as a feature from imperial kofun of the Kansai 
region, and the manufacture of these objects appears to have 
shifted eastward to the Kanto, the plain surrounding present- 
day Tokyo. The pattern of haniwa placement on tomb mounds 
is demonstrated in Figure 25 by the diagram of their distribu- 
tion on one of these eastern kofun, the Futatsuyama tumulus 
in Gunma prefecture. The largest haniwa house appeared at 
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25 Diagram of haniwa placement, Futatsuyama Tomb, Gunma prefecture. 


the center of the circular mound over the deceased, and on the 
top of the triangular section was a neat line of four additional 
houses. Simple cylinders outlined the entire keyhole shape; 
inside this border figural images were placed around the curve 
and also along the straight edge of the mound. 

It is thought haniwa evolved out of hourglass-shaped jar 
stands used in conjunction with mound burials in the Yayoi 
period, perhaps to support vessels containing offerings. 
Haniwa were made of unglazed ceramic fashioned out of slabs 
or coils of clay and fired at low temperatures by the same 
craftsmen who made the everyday ware, or haji; the materials 
and techniques were the same for both. The haniwa ranged in 
shape from the simplest cylinders to detailed renderings of 
architecture and military equipment. and included shields 
decorated with incised patterns, quivers, helmets, ceremonial 
parasols, and, occasionally, human figures. 

An episode from the Nihon shoki (or Nihongi) of a gentle- 
man riding past the kofun of Emperor Ojin (Nintoku’s father) 
by moonlight suggests how lifelike these haniwa could appear. 


[he] fell in with a horseman mounted on a red courser, 
which dashed along like the flight of a dragon, with 
splendid high-springing action, darting off like a wild 
goose....In his heart he wished to possess him [the red 
horse], so he whipped up the piebald horse which he 
rode and brought him alongside. But the red horse shot 
ahead, spurning the earth, and galloping on, speedily 
vanished in the distance. 


W.G. Aston, trans., Nillongi, London, 1896, 357-8. 


However. the rider of the other horse intuited the man’s desire 
and exchanged horses with him. Happy, the gentleman 
returned home, placed his new horse in the stable, and went to 
bed. The next morning he found the red courser to be made of 


clay and upon going back and searching around the tomb he 
found his own piebald horse, for which he exchanged the 
haniwa horse, 

The function for which the haniwa were intended is still 
being debated. However, even by the eighth century it is obvi- 
ous that the Japanese themselves were struggling for an expla- 
nation of their use: in another passage from the Nihon shoki. 
an emperor, perhaps Suinin (r. 29—70), requested that a sub- 
stitute be found for the live burial of attendants after the death 
of a member of the imperial family, and, in response, the clay- 
workers’ guild produced images of people and horses. 

There are isolated mentions in the fudoki reports from the 
provinces of child sacrifices occurring in the past at the foun- 
dation of structures such as bridges (and these are described 
as barbaric practices by the recorders). However, unlike in 
ancient China (which the writers of the Nihon shoki clearly 
admired), there has so far been no evidence to support the idea 
of mass human sacrifice near any tomb of the Japanese elite. 
The story of Emperor Suinin was written at a time when the 
Japanese elite were almost fanatically trying to model them- 
selves on Chinese imperial custom. Indeed in tombs of the 
Chinese elite, and particularly in the Chinese imperial tombs, 
there was a long tradition of placing ceramic figures within 
the tomb chamber. These are meant to represent the atten- 
dants and possessions of the deceased, and had evolved from a 
practice of human sacrifice at the time of burial that was dis- 
continued no later than the early first millennium c.r. The 
most curious facet of this episode from the Nihon shoki is the 
extent to which the Japanese imperial court of the eighth cen- 
tury would attribute to themselves even the most unsavory 
aspects of Chinese imperial history. Amongst continental 
tomb ceramics, however, haniwa have close cousins in the 
cylindrically-based and simply modeled tomb sculptures that 
can be found placed in pairs in fifth/sixth-century tombs of 
the Kaya Hill States (part of present-day Korea). 

It has also been suggested that the haniwa were intended 
to keep the earth of the artificial mounds in place, but the 
placing of the clay cylinders, at least as known today, would 
not have prevented erosion. The most workable theory is that 
they served two functions: to separate the world of the dead 
from that of the living, and to protect the deceased and provide 
their spirits with a familiar resting place. 

The early haniwa, those produced in the Kansai region, 
are very limited in type, as though the clayworkers were 
required to adhere to a precise ritual standard that allowed lit- 
tle room for creative variety and evolution. Nevertheless, the 
pieces are well, often superbly, made, and some are striking in 
appearance. The sunshade, or kinugasa, from Anderayama 
kofun (in a suburb of modern Kyoto) is an object of great for- 
mal strength (Fig. 26). The basic shape is that of a round 
umbrella set on a cylindrical base. probably deriving from the 
sunshade held over people of importance at outdoor rituals. 
The drama of the piece is considerably heightened by the four 
featherlike shapes that rise up from a ring at the top, and by 
the four flanged pieces that extend down from the ring to the 
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26 Sun-shade-shaped haniwa, from Anderayama Kofun, Uji prefecture. 
Kofun period (300-710). Clay; height 36 % in. (93 cm). 
Archeological Museum, Kyoto University. 





27 Shield-shaped haniwa, from Nara prefecture. Kofun period (300-710). 


Clay; height 58 % in. (149 cm). Tokyo National Museum. 
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28 Haniwa figure of a warrior, from a site in Gunma prefecture. 
Kofun period (300-710). Clay; height 49 % in. (125 cm). 
Aikawa Archaeological Museum, Isezaki. 


edge of the umbrella and then curl back again. Carved on the 
surface of the piece is a design known as the chokkomon, a geo- 
metric pattern of curves and intersecting lines. Another shape 
frequently found in the Kansai is the shield (Fig. 27). Modeled 
from what might have been a leather object. it is set on top of 
the cylinder typical of haniwa sculpture. The surface of this 
piece, too, is decorated with the chokkomon design. 

The variety of later haniwa shapes from the eastern Kanté 
region around Tokyo is much richer. Figural lianiwa—men, 
women, singers. dancers. soldiers. and animals—are found 
throughout the region in such numbers and different types 
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29 Haniwa figure of a farmer, from a site in Gunma prefecture. Kofun 
period (300-710). Clay; height 36 % in. (92.5 cm). Tokyo National Museum. 


that Miki Fumio has called them genre sculpture. The fre- 
quency with which armor-clad figures appear suggests that 
warfare was not uncommon in this hinterland of the Yamato 
state. The warrior in Figure 28 wears full-body armor over 
wide-legged trousers, gauntlets, and a helmet. In contrast. the 
farmer, with a hoe over his shoulder and a wide grin on his 
face, is the epitome of a happy-go-lucky peasant (Fig. 29). The 
sculpture of a monkey is a true masterpiece (Fig. 30). From 
one angle she appears to turn her head as if to communicate 
with an offspring perched on her back. From another she 
seems alert and watchful, as if danger were at hand. 





30 Haniwa figure of a monkey, from a site in Ibaraki prefecture. Kofun 
period (300-710). Clay; height of entire figure 10 % in. (27.3 cm). 
Private collection, Tokyo. 
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3! Female head from a haniwa figure, from the Tomb of Emperor 
Nintoku. Kofun period (300-710). Clay; height 7 % in. (20 cm). 
Imperial Household Agency. 
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32 Haniwa figure of a house, from Miyazaki prefecture. Kofun period 
(300-710). Clay; height 21 % in. (54.5 cm). Tokyo National Museum. 
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Two sculptures of particular interest, not only because of 
their craftsmanship but also for the information they provide 
about Kofun culture, are a female head from the tomb of 
Emperor Nintoku and a large house found in northern Kyasht 
(Figs 31 and 32). The female head, from an otherwise closed 
and unexcavated site, offers a rare glimpse into the fine quali- 
ty of those imperial objects still hidden from view. The house 
haniwa from Kyasht provides important information about 
residential architecture for the affluent. Its basic shape is that 
of a pit dwelling. Additions on the long sides permit access to 
the interior by way of ramps. The structures on the short sides 
represent secondary, shorter extensions set into the main 
building. The sculpture seems to present a stage in the evolu- 
tion of the house from pit dwelling to a single-story structure 
with walls. 


MIRRORS 


Mirrors continue to be important elements within the grave 
goods of high-status individuals throughout Kofun-period 
culture. It is also likely that the association with Amaterasu 
that can merely be imputed in the Yayoi period becomes appar- 
ent in this dawn of imperial government. Indeed, given the dis- 
semination of Kofun-period mirrors throughout the country 
in the course of kofun burials, scholars believe that the mirrors 
were bestowed on local leaders as evidence that they were rep- 
resentatives or part of the Yamato state. 

Of the many hundreds known, two mirrors must be sin- 
gled out for special attention: a mirror with a design of four 
buildings and one from a group of mirrors, all from the same 
tomb, ornamented with the chokkomon design. Both are pieces 
that could have been made only in Japan. The first mirror (Fig. 
33), from the Takarazuka 'lomb in Nara prefecture, illustrates 
four separate pieces of architecture. Most probably the build- 
ings should be identified as three residences—a_ three-bay 





33 Mirror with design of four buildings, from Takarazuka Tomb, Nara 
prefecture. Early Kofun period, c. 300-450. Bronze; diameter 9 in. (23 cm). 
Imperial Household Agency. 





34. Mirror with two chokkomon bands, from Otsuka Tomb, Kyiishi 
prefecture. Early Kofun period, c. 300-450. Bronze; diameter | I in. (28 cm). 
Imperial Household Agency. 


house raised off the ground on piles, a house with walled sides 
and gabled roof, and a pit house—and one raised granary. The 


question of whether the design was intended as a depiction of 


existing buildings or had a less literal meaning has not yet 
been resolved, but the mirror certainly provides an interesting 
view of the diversity of architecture that can be found in use 
in the Kofun period. 


The mirror with the chokkomon design comes from the 
Otsuka Tomb on Kytsht, along with two others bearing the 


same motif (Fig. 34). The name chokkomon means “pattern of 


straight lines and arcs” and was coined by archaeologists to 
describe this motif. The bands with the chokkomon design are 
divided into segments, almost like wedges of pie; eight are in 
an outer band and four in an inner one. These units of arcs 
and lines in the two bands are similar except for their size, two 
in the outer band equalling one in the inner band. The design 
in this context is particularly pleasing, with its emphasis on 
fine raised lines disposed delicately between flat zones. 


OTHER GRAVE GOODS 


Amongst the other materials found in koftin are some that also 
featured in elite burials of the Yayoi period, but others show 
the continuing evolution of the culture and its still close ties 


with the Korean and Chinese domains. China during most of 


the Kofun period was experiencing one of its periods of dis- 
unity, during which a succession of dynasties carved up 
portions of the empire. These rival states nevertheless were 
powerful neighbors and China's cultural influence remained 
important for the Japanese. Korea at this time was comprised 


of four states: Paekche, Koguryé, Silla, and the confederacy of 


the Kaya Hill States. It is often hypothesized that the Japanese 
elite and the Yamato clan are in fact descendants of Kaya 
princes forced to flee their homeland. Certainly by 562 the last 
of the Kaya states had been swallowed up by Silla. Kaya grave 
goods of this period have close parallels with those of the 
Japanese elite, as has been demonstrated in relation to the 
haniwa (see pages 30-34). Paekche grave goods also bear 
many similarities, and it is known that the Yamato court had 
close diplomatic and cultural ties with Paekche before it too 
was swallowed by Silla in 660. In addition, the Yamato per- 
mitted several waves of immigration from Paekche to their 
domain from the fourth to seventh centuries. By the end of the 
Kofun period, China was once again united under a strong and 


35 Curved Bead. Kofun 
period, 4th century. 
Length | 4% in. (3.3 cm). 
Kyoto National Museum. 
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36 Earrings, from Niizawasenzuka No.!26 Tumulus, Kashihara-shi, Nara. 
Kofun Period, 5th century. Gold; overall length 8 4% in. (21.5 cm). Tokyo 
National Museum, Important Cultural Property. 


dynamic dynasty—the Tang (618—907)—and Korea under 
Unified Silla (668-918), which was additionally a client state 
of Tang China. All of these nations seemed to have influenced 
the grave goods that the Japanese elite of the Kofun period car- 
ried with them into the next life. 

Of the artifacts of personal status and adornment that 
survive from the Yayoi into the Kofun period, the C-shaped 
bead or magatama is a quietly important part of the accou- 
trements of high Japanese rank (Fig. 35). One of the Sanshu no 
jingi of the imperial regalia, it can be found in this C-shape and 
in the E-shape seen in the Yayoi burial of Figure 17. The C- 
shape, however, is at once more ancient and international 
than the second variety. Magatama of this type have been 
found not only in Jomon period burials, but also hang from 
Korean gold crowns. necklaces. and earrings in the royal 
Paekche tombs contemporaneous with the Kofun period. Also 
stylistically close to the grave goods of Paekche, Kaya, and 
Silla are a pair of gold earrings excavated from a fifth-century 
tomb in the Nara region and a gilt bronze cap from a 
fifth/sixth-century mound located in Kyashii (Figs 36 and 37). 
The discovery of a glass bow! with gold spots in a Nara area 
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37 (above) Crown, from Funayama Tumulus, 
Kikusui-machi, Kumamoto. Kofun Period, 5th—6th 
century. Bronze with gilding; height 6 4 in. (16.5 cm), 
lower length 5 % in. (14.6 cm). Tokyo National 
Museum, National Treasure. 


38 (right) Clear bowl with gold spots, from 
Niizawasenzuka No.|26 Tumulus, Kashihara-shi, Nara. 


Kofun Period, 5th century. Glass; diameter 3 in. (7.8 cm), 


height 2 4 in. (6.7 cm). Tokyo National Museum, 
Important Cultural Property. 





tomb of the fifth century (Fig. 38) also is similar to finds in 
Korean tombs of the period. Obviously a vessel held to be 
immensely precious, and possibly used by the deceased in life, 
it is likely to be the product not of a Japanese craftsman, but 
instead an expensive import from China, or possibly even fur- 
ther to the west from the region of ancient Persia. 


ORNAMENTED TOMBS 


The late Kofun period coincides with the sixth century and 
overlaps with the beginning of two historical periods, the 
Asuka (552-645) and Hakuhoé (645-710). Nevertheless the 
erection of vast tumuli and their furnishing with lavish grave 
goods continued until the early eighth century, when the 
imperial house and aristocracy turned instead to more modest 
structures in keeping with Buddhist funeral practices. The 
tombs of this final century will therefore be treated in this 
chapter as being the closing part of a long tradition, while the 
other aspects of seventh-century material culture properly 
belong to Chapter 2, and the discussion of the early historical 
centuries in the Nara area prior to the permanent removal of 
the imperial court to Heian (modern Kyoto). 

Toward the end of the fifth or the beginning of the sixth 
century, the pit-shaft burial common to the kofun gave way 
instead to a Korean-style corridor tomb, such as that used in 
the royal tombs at Paekche. This design consists of a horizon- 
tal hallway leading from the slope of a mound to a stone-lined 
burial chamber. The chief advantage of the corridor tomb as 
opposed to the pit-shaft grave was that it was easier to reenter 
and could be used for multiple burials. By the sixth and sev- 
enth centuries, among the aristocracy family tombs became 
popular, along with the practice of decorating the stone walls 
of the main chamber with either painted or incised designs. 
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39 Painted wall with chokkomon design, Idera Tomb, Kumamoto 
prefecture. Late Kofun period, 7th century. 


In the late Kofun period more tombs were built than in 
any of the preceding eras. 'l‘hey were smaller in size, and some- 
times ornamented. They were not only constructed for the 
emperor and local leaders, but for all levels of the growing 
court aristocracy and officialdom. The most interesting of the 
ornamented tombs are in Fukuoka and Kumamoto prefec- 
tures in northern Kytisht. ‘he Idera ‘lomb, named for the vil- 
lage in Kumamoto where it is located, is remarkable for the 
complexity of its construction. The corbel vaulting of the hall- 
way and burial chamber are the finest known in Kyashi, and 
the chokkomon pattern chiseled on stone slabs at the base of 
the wall in the burial chamber is the most advanced example 
of the design known today (Fig. 39). Japanese scholars have 
classified these patterns of arcs and lines into two basic types: 
the A-type, in which a spiral is superimposed over crossing 
diagonals, resulting in four units that are further divided by 
curving lines; and the B-type, in which the spiral is no longer 
evident, but a strong sense of circular motion is still conveyed. 
Various suggestions have been made about the origin of the 
chokkomon design, including the idea that it is an abstraction of 
Chinese Han dynasty cosmic symbolism. The chokkomon 
motifs on the stone slabs are painted red, blue, and white, fur- 
ther emphasizing their abstract quality. Because of the 
advanced building techniques used at Idera, the tomb is usu- 
ally dated to the seventh century. 

The Takehara Tomb in Fukuoka is remarkable for the fig- 
ural painting still preserved on the rear wall of the burial 
chamber (Fig. 40). The tomb is much smaller and not nearly 
as complicated in construction as the one at Idera, but the 
striking red and black painting makes this example prominent 
among known ornamented tombs. The composition is framed 
by two large, standing ceremonial fans, and the remaining 


pictorial elements are distributed in three loosely defined reg- 
isters. Al the top, a red-spotted black quadruped with wiry 
hairs extending from its body, particularly from the tail, gal- 
lops full tilt to the left. Directly in front of it is a small boat. 
Below and to the right is a vertical row of triangular shapes, 
perhaps an abstraction of a mountain pattern, and to the left 
is a groom tending to a horse placed above a boat. At the bot- 
tom, a stylized pattern of cresting waves forms a base line for 
the boat and the groom. The spotted quadruped is undoubted- 
ly a spirit while the horse and groom below are of this world. 
Possibly the upper animal is the spirit of the horse. The groom 
may be a shaman. The presence of landscape elements sug- 
gests movement through space and may refer to the journey of 
the soul after death. Whatever its exact meaning, the painting, 
on a crudely smoothed stone at the back of the chambers, is a 
strong reminder of the mythic and spiritual dimensions of 
Kofun culture. 

Two tombs in particular shed light on the cultural and 
political climate of the late Kofun period. Dating to the late 
sixth century, the Fujinoki Tomb in Ikaruga was excavated in 
1985; it is one of the longest corridor tombs so far found, and 
held a large quantity of fine grave goods. The sarcophagus 
contained the remains of two people, a small figure presumed 
to be a woman, and a larger one, probably male, approximate- 
ly seventeen to twenty-five years of age, who was placed in the 
coffin after the woman, in what was clearly a secondary bur- 
ial for him. Some of his bones were painted with vermilion, 
and the remains were surrounded by a great assortment of 
opulent objects, including openwork gold crowns, gilt bronze 
shoes, a belt, and silver daggers. More than eight different can- 
didates have been proposed for his identity. Kidder has sug- 
gested that he was Emperor Sushun, assassinated in 592— 
after his death, Sushun would have been given a temporary 
burial, and, when his wife died, placed beside her in her tomb. 





40 Painted wall, Takehara Tomb, Fukuoka prefecture. Late Kofun period, 


gthy7th century. 
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41 Rear saddle bow, from Fujinoki Tomb, Ikaruga, Nara prefecture. Late Kofun period, late 6th century. Gilt bronze; height 16 % in., 
width 22 /4 in. (height 43 cm, width 57 cm). Nara Prefectural Kashihara Archaeological Institute, Kashihara. 


Two of the most beautiful objects found in the tomb are 
sheets of openwork gilt bronze fashioned to ornament the 
wooden front and back bows of a saddle (Fig. 41). Once again, 
they are stylistically close to similar saddle panels discovered 
in Korean tombs. Both are decorated with hexagonal shapes 
enclosing animal and floral motifs: Chinese symbols such as 
the dragon, the phoenix. the lion, and the elephant; the 
makara (a crocodile-like animal found in Indian Buddhist art); 
and the Central Asiatic motif of the palmeitte. 

The Takamatsu Tomb near Asuka, south of Nara. once 
identified with Emperor Monmu (r. 697—707), was permitted 
to be excavated in 1972 after the imperial [lousehold Agency 
dropped it from the list of Imperial tombs. It had been looted in 
the distant past and as a result the surface of the south-entry 
wall has been badly damaged. Nevertheless, what was found 
upon opening was a set of wall paintings that provides yet 
another strong link with Korea. 

The motils depicted consist of three types of images: four 
groups of four human figures: three of the four animals sym- 
bolic of the four directions — originally derived from Chinese 
Daoist mythology and geomancy, but adopted by Korea and 
subsequently Japan: and representations of the sun, the 
moon, and the constellations. Of the directional animals, the 
blue dragon of the east and the white tiger of the west appear 
between two groups of human figures on the east and west 


walls respectively. The dark warrior symbolic of the north is in 
fact a tortoise entwined with a snake and appears on the north 
wall (Fig. 42). ‘lhe red phoenix which should have been on the 
south wall was damaged by the looters. Above the dragon on 
the east wall is a golden circle for the sun on a pattern of thin 
red cloud lines of irregular length and on the opposite wall 
above the tiger is a silver circle for the moon. The constella- 
tions are represented on the ceiling by seventy-two circles, 
once covered with gold leaf but now too damaged to be appre- 
ciated. Of most interest are the groups of human figures: the 
men on the south side of the tomb, the bright, warm, positive 
side, and the women on the north, the dark, cold. negative 
side—according to Chinese theories of yin and yang. Among 
the figures the most important is the deceased, positioned at 
the head of the group of men on the east side facing south. 
The other male and female figures are his attendants. 

The tomb is extremely small, too low for the artist to have 
been able to stand while working. Nevertheless, the stone 
walls have been prepared in the continental fashion. with fine 
layers of plaster applied in order to build up a proper surlace to 
bind the pigments. The best preserved section of painting 
shows the women on the northern end of the west wall (Fig. 
43). They are court ladies, all about the same height, but 
placed at different levels along the wall to suggest depth and 
interrelated by their positions rather than their actions. The 
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42 Dark Warrior of the North, painting on north wall, Takamatsu Tomb, Nara prefecture. Late Kofun period, late 


Color on plastered panel. 


women wear long jackets over what appear to be pleated 
skirts, a style of garment that is Korean in flavor. The faces and 
costumes are delineated by distinct, slightly calligraphic out- 
lines, brush lines that vary slightly in width, depending on the 
pressure applied to the implement. The colors used are bright 
yellow, orange, red, and light green as well as some darker 
blues and greens. 

From the skeletal remains of the deceased, experts have 
judged him to be a man in his forties, and from the evidence of 
a Chinese mirror ornamented with a lion and grape-leal 
design dateable to 698, the tomb must have been closed near 
the end of the seventh century. The most likely candidate for 
the deceased is generally thought to be Prince Takechi 
(654-96), the son of Emperor Tenmu and a woman other 
than the empress Jit6, his principal consort. At any rate, the 
tomb was clearly made at the end of the seventh century for 
someone of importance, a person who could plan lor himself 
and arrange for a resting place in consonance with Chinese 
Daoist principles tor burial. a space decorated in the best con- 
tinental styles and techniques available in Japan at the time. 


43 (right) Female attendants, painting on west wall, Takamatsu Tomb, Nara 
prefecture. Late Kofun period, late 7thjgth century. 
Color on plastered panel. 
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The Asuka period (552-645) is distinguished by two major 
events, the beginning of the great passion for all things Chinese by 
the imperial court, and the formal introduction of Buddhism from 
the Korean kingdom of Paekche. The period begins with the year 
552—twelve years into the reign of the Emperor Kimmei 
(r. 540—-71)—to mark the arrival of the Paekche diplomatic mis- 
sion and their Buddhist gifts. The name Asuka itself refers to a val- 
ley of the Yamato heartland to the south of present-day Nara where 
the imperial court often resided between the reign of the Emperor 
Inkyo (rv 412—53) and that of Gemmyo (r. 708-15), The imperi- 
al court and government was of a semi-nomadic nature during this 
period. Shinto ritual stipulated that the death of an emperor made 
the palace unclean, and therefore with each accession a new palace 
ona new site had to be built. Furthermore, the emperors could also 
move their residence about in an effort to consolidate the allegiance 
of the different aristocratic clans under their authority. Wherever 
the emperor chose to make his palace—and therefore government— 
a temporary capital would spring into being. 


Centralization of Power 


As the Asuka period opened, the imperial house in Yamato 
was technically the focus of all government, with each of the 
ancient clans of the warrior aristocracy, who had helped to 
establish the Yamato state in the early centuries c.k., holding 
hereditary positions within the court. Furthermore. the coun- 
ry was united in its belief in the imperial house's descent from 
the sun goddess Amaterasu, the supreme deity, in a belief sys- 
tem that came to be characterized as Shinto (Way of the 
Gods). Nevertheless, the provinces beyond Yamato were under 
the hereditary authority of these aristocratic clans. who ruled 
them more or less autonomously. keeping the gathered 


CHAPTER 2 


Imperial Models 


THE IMPACT OF CHINA AND BUDDHISM ON JAPAN 


revenues largely for themselves. So, while the clans became 
rich, the imperial house, although holding the most privileged 
position in the country, was relatively powerless and poor, 

It was to remedy this situation that the imperial govern- 
ment from the Asuka period in the sixth century through the 
end of the Nara period in the late eighth century took an over- 
whelming interest in both Chinese culture and, by connection, 
Buddhism. ‘I'he Chinese imperial system of government did 
not have provinces administered as if they were feudal bar- 
onies. Instead, its structure was based on a well-organized 
bureaucracy of officials with the emperor at its center. 
Governors and other officials were appointed from this 
bureaucracy to administer the provinces, appointments which 
could be made and recalled according to the direction of the 
central imperial bureaucracy. In addition, revenues gathered 
in the provinces would pour back into the imperial coffers. In 
the Japanese adaptation of this new system, if the old aristo- 
cratic clans wished to continue to wield their power and privi- 
leges, they would be obliged to reside in close proximity to the 
imperial seat of power—waiting upon the emperor at court, 
instead of staying in their provincial strongholds. Only in this 
way could they hope to participate actively in the government 
of ministries staffed by officials. The imperial house would 
become, therefore, not simply the spiritual and figurative focus 
of the state. It would take on a more active and central role in 
its governance, and be the agency by which members of the 
aristocracy could hope to gain lucrative and influential gov- 
ernment positions. 

It took almost a century to bring about the lirst major 
stage in this massive restructuring. and two of the key reform- 
ers were Soga no Umako (d. 626) and Umayado no Oji—more 
commonly known as Shétoku, a prince of the imperial house 
(574-622). The Soga clan were relatively parvenu amongst 


the aristocracy, said to have been descended from a noble of 
Korean Paekche of the fifth century. Ambitious as they were, 
the Soga had quickly gained high influence with the imperial 
family, Umako’s sister even becoming one of Emperor 
Kimmei's consorts. However, they had no hereditary court 
position, such as the ancient warrior aristocracy held. 
Therefore, they, and other aristocrats like them, stood to gain 
a great deal by the abolishment of the old government struc- 
ture in favor of anew one dominated by an appointed bureau- 
cracy. In 587, Shétoku and Soga, together with the imperial 
bodyguard, engaged in open battle against those opposed to 
the new introductions. They won, and in the succeeding 
decades set about slowly implementing the shift to the Chinese 
system of government. Their work was only complete after 
their deaths with the proclamation of the Taika Reforms in 
645, which laid out the formal restructuring of both imperial 
and provincial government according to the Chinese template. 

The new system of government was a rigidly ordered and 
symmetrically apportioned division of responsibilities. The 
entire bureaucracy was divided into two departments: the 
Department of Worship, which oversaw Shinto affairs, and 
the Department of State, which was concerned with all 
aspects of secular government. The latter was further divided 
into eight ministries, four under the control of the Sadaijin 
(Minister of the Lett) and four under the Udaijin (Minister ot 
the Right). The country itself was organized in provinces, each 
with a governor. The provinces were subdivided into districts, 
each with its own administrator, and further subdivided into 
townships—each consisting of fifty households and governed 
by a headman responsible to the district administrator, The 
officials to serve this bureaucracy were to be drawn from the 
aristocratic clans and trained at a university known as the 
Daigakury6, which taught a curriculum of the Chinese 
Confucian classics in the Chinese language. Before the estab- 
lishment of the first capital, this university was sited near the 
palace and government buildings—wherever those happened 
to be. Since the establishment of Fujiwara as the first “perma- 
nent” capital, it has always been located within the precincts 
of the capital. 

The Hakuho period (645-7 10) begins with the proclama- 
tion of the 'laika Reforms in 645. It rapidly became apparent 
that old ritual and political concerns would have to be set 
aside, and that a permanent home for this imperial bureau- 
cracy would need to be established. And it was decided that a 
capital city along the lines of the Chinese Chang’an would be 
most suitable. The first attempt was made in 694 with the 
founding of Fujiwara-kyo in the Asuka Valley (see Fig. 44). 
However, Fujiwara was abandoned alter only sixteen years, 
and a new permanent capital was established at Heij6-kvo. 
about 12 miles (20 km) to the north in 710. The period 
(7 10-94) that this inaugurated is known by Heij6’s present 
name, Nara. HeijO was laid out on a similar Chinese imperial 
plan, and for eighty-four years thrived as Japan's first great 
metropolis, embracing one of the most culturally fertile peri- 
ods in the nation’s history. However, in 794 the capital was 
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once again reestablished—this time at the city of Heian-kyo 
(present-day Kyoto). To the northwest of the Nara basin, 
Heian was founded and built along the same Chinese imperial 
plan as Fujiwara and Heij6, but unlike them it served as the 
imperial capital for more than a thousand years until the 
emperor's removal to Tokyo in 1868. 


Beginnings of a Metropolitan Court Culture 


It would not be until after the removal of the capital to Heian 
in 794 and the beginning of the Heian period (794-1185) 
that the transformation of the way Japan was governed would 
be fully achieved. By this time, power had been transferred 
completely to the emperor and his appointed ministers, and 
the formerly semi-independent aristocracy had been trans- 
formed into a metropolitan elite concerned utterly with the 
person of the emperor and the intrigues, rituals, and pastimes 
of the imperial court. 

An important feature of the transformation of the imperi- 
al court during the more than two centuries that this political 
changeover took was the head-long passion with which the 
court threw itself into adopting the cultural trappings of 
Chinese civilization. In 618, the Tang dynasty established itself 
in China and began an almost three-hundred-year reign in 
which Chinese culture is often considered to have achieved its 
greatest flowering. The Chinese capital of Chang'an was the 
hub of Asia, as Rome had once been of the Mediterranean. 
The many cultures that gathered in the Chinese capital pro- 
duced a material culture that was certainly unrivalled else- 
where in the late first millennium c.£., and its magnificent 
achievements in all fields, from literature, painting, and sculp- 
ture to the decorative arts, have arguably never been repeated 
on such a scale in the country’s history. It was certainly not 
only Japan that held Tang China up as its shining aspiration; 
neighboring Korea was equally under its influence. The artis- 
tic styles that came out of Tang China—often characterized by 
Indian and Central Asian influences of the Silk Roads, such as 
a new three-dimensionality and realism through modeled 
forms in the visual arts—became known as the Tang 
International Style. 

By the advent of the Tang, Buddhism had been long estab- 
lished in China, and by the fifth century the Korean kingdoms 
of Kogury6 and Paekche had officially adopted it, Silla ulti- 
mately also following suit. In the Tang, as in several preceding 
Chinese dynasties, Buddhism played an important role in the 
affairs of the nation. The Buddhist community was spread 
throughout the Chinese empire in a closely knit network of 
temples and monasteries that. not unimportantly. acknowl- 
edged the Tang emperor as being the supreme authority on 
earth. The Buddhist foundations across Tang China were 
wealthy and influential, and as such they were important 
patrons of the arts. Much of what we know ol the Tang 
International Style is in fact in the form of surviving Buddhist 
sculpture and painting. 


4] 
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Neither the Paekche embassies of 552 nor of 584 were 
successful in introducing Buddhism to the Japanese imperial 
court. However. they did attract the interest of both Soga no 
Umako and Prince Shétoku, who championed the Buddhist 
cause . When they managed to gain control of the government 
in 587, Buddhism gained its crucial foothold. A century later, 
Buddhism was well established within Yamato itself, with 
Emperor Tenmu (r. 673-86) and his successor, Empress Jit6 
(r. 686-97) openly advocating Buddhism as an instrument of 
the state. The power and wealth of the court were accordingly 
mobilized for the construction of large and elaborate Buddhist 
temples in the next century. In addition, all official residences 
were required by imperial edict to have a Buddhist altar with 
an image and appropriate sutras, and Buddhist institutions 
were to be established in each of the provinces. Already, how- 
ever, these great “national” temples had been preceded by pri- 
vately founded temples, in particular those established by Soga 
no Umako and Prince Shotoku, and it is their patronage which 
ignited Japan’s long and great tradition of Buddhist art. 
Although these first Buddhist images of the Asuka, Hakuho, 
and Nara periods closely imitate the styles of the continent, 
they nevertheless feature the seeds of a Japanese idiom that in 
the succeeding Heian period would begin to flower, and would 
continue to do so through to the sixteenth century. 


The Creation of an Imperial City 


Although the concept of a permanent capital was set forth in 
the Taika reforms of 645, it was not, as mentioned above, until 
the reign of Emperor Tenmu (r. 673-86) that a site was select- 
ed and laid out with a formal design. This was the city of 
Fujiwara-kyo, in the Asuka Valley, which was actually built by 
Tenmu’s successor, Empress Jit6, and occupied in 694. The site 
of the city was on land belonging to the Nakatomi clan, who 
had been hereditary heads of Shinto affairs, and who had 
fought against the Shotoku/Soga alliance in 587 and their 
desire to promote the Chinese reforms and allow the propaga- 
tion of Buddhism. Though they lost that battle, the Nakatomi 
proved to be a clan of great resilience and adaptability. By 645 
and the proclamation of the Taika Reforms, they had turned 
the political tables on the Soga clan, eliminating its principal 
members and taking their place at the emperor's side. The 
Nakatomi clan held the Fujiwara region of the Asuka Valley in 
fief, and had been granted the name as their official surname 
by the end of the century. The Nakatomi/Fujiwara retained 
their traditional, hereditary role as the heads of Shinto affairs, 
or of the new Department of Religious Affairs. and as the 
hereditary priests of the imperial shrines. However, they also 
began a long and distinguished career providing many of the 
ministers who directed the Department of State. so that by the 
middle of the Heian period (794-1185) they would effectively 
control all government and the emperor. with whose family 
they had by this time become very intimately connected 
through many gencrations of intermarriage. This state of 


affairs would not change until the complete reorientation of 


political power away from the imperial court and into the 
hands of provincial warlords in the late twellth century. 

The site of the city of Fujiwara, chosen within their fief, is 
near the village of Kashihara, and from the 19 30s excavations 
began there to uncover this first capital city, becoming a per- 
manent, ongoing project in 1969. What has so far been 
uncovered is a city site measuring one mile by one mile (2 x 2 
km), and organized on a grid plan of nine large avenues cross 
cut by thirteen smaller ones (Fig. 44). However, excavations 
have now revealed that the extent of the city was perhaps even 
larger than this. This grid neatly divided the city into large 
blocks, which were further subdivided by a pair of crossed 
lanes into four units known as cho. Each cho formed the basic 
residential unit, and the city’s buildings covered areas ranging 
from a portion of a single cho to the 64 cho covered by the 
imperial palace. The palace grounds at the heart of the city 
measured about half a mile (1 km) on each of its four sides, 
and was accessed by the principal avenue, which was over 98 
feet (30 m) in width and ran from the southern city’s 
entrance. The other eight avenues flanking it varied from 33 
to 79 feet (1O—24 m) in width, and were roughly spaced about 
870 feet (265 m) apart. The Asukagawa River ran diagonally 
across the city. and the foothills of one of the neighboring 
Yamato mountains intruded into the city’s western flank, 
which by disrupting the grid plan must have softened the oth- 
erwise rigid aesthetic of the urban design. 

The palace precinct was surrounded by an earthen wall 
some 17 feet (5 m) in height and capped with a tiled roof, and 
similar earthworks surrounded the city. It is doubtful that 
either were intended primarily to be defensive, but were 
instead more of a ceremonial division of space—the city from 
the country, and the emperor and government from the com- 
monalty. The imperial precinct’s principal southern gate 
opened onto a great courtyard, at the opposite end of which 
was the Great Audience Hall (Daigokuden). ‘he government 
olfices of the Ministries of the Right and Lelt were ranged on 
either side of the courtyard, while to the north of the Great 
Audience Hall appeared the imperial residence. The Great 
Audience Hall was some 148 feet (45 m) in width and almost 
66 feet (20 m) deep, it sat upon an earthen foundation with 
stone bases for each of the building's wooden pillars, and 
was—as were the government buildings—roofed with tiles. 
The imperial residence was made up of numerous buildings 
that were on a more intimate scale, which appear to have been 
roofed with the more homely materials of planks or cedar- 
bark shingling. 

In addition to the imperial palace, Fujiwara encompassed 
several Buddhist temples that had been founded long before 
the city itself was thought of, including Asukadera, which was 
the very first great Buddhist foundation and had been com- 
pleted in 588, followed by the Kawaradera in 667, Daikandaiji 
in 673. and Yakushiji in 680. Built on a large scale to impress. 
they each covered several cho. So too did many of the man- 
sions of the great courtiers. 
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44 Plan of Fujiwarakyo (694-710). Nara Cultural Properties Research 
Institute. 


As has already been mentioned, the model for Fujiwara 
was Chang'an, which was more than four times the size of the 
first Japanese capital. However, it has been estimated that 
Fujiwara supported a population of no more than thirty thou- 
sand, while Chang’an at its height had a population of over a 
million people. Given the ratio in size, it would appear that 
Fujiwara provided the luxury of considerably more space for 
each of its citizens than was the case in the crowded Chinese 
capital. But it is usually a burgeoning population that is cited 
as being the principal reason that the government persuaded 
the Emperor Mommu (r. 697-708) to remove the capital from 
Fujiwara in 710 and reestablish it on a completely new site 


about 13 miles (20 km) to the north. The result was the city of 
Heijo-kyo, which—built on a plan almost identical to that of 


) 


Fujiwara—measured some 3 miles (4 km) from east to west 
and almost 4 miles (6 km) from north to south, It reputedly 
supported at its height a population of some sixty to seventy 
thousand people (Fig. 45). 
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45 Map of Heijd-kyo (Nara). 
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46 View of Nibo no Miya, a restored garden of an aristocratic palace of Heijd-kyo. Nara Cultural Properties Research Institute, 


Nara Municipal Board of Education. 


The new city also sat within a plain, and was flanked by 
mountains on three sides, although these were ranged to the 
north instead of to the south and west, as they were at 
Fujiwara. The city grid was laid out with ten lateral avenues 
and nine longitudinal ones. However. the parallel avenues 
were twice the distance from each other as their equivalents in 
Fujiwara, and the large blocks that they delineated could be 
broken down into sixteen cho by bisecting lanes. The large cen- 
tral avenue leading to the new imperial palace, the Suzaku Oji, 
was over 229 feet (70 m) in width, while the subsidiary 
avenues were 69-118 feet (21-36 m) in width. The Heij6 
palace enclosure was only about ten percent larger than its 
Pujiwara predecessor, but instead of being in the heart of the 
city it rested at the centre of the northern perimeter, as did the 
imperial palace at Chang’an. The buildings within the palace 
precinct remained roughly the same as those at Fujiwara, but 
excavations have shown that they seem to have been reposi- 
tioned several times within the enclosure during the seventy- 
odd years that the palace was in use. 

The great upheaval engendered by removing the popula- 
tion of Fujiwara to Heijo can only be guessed at. In the end. 
however, it was achieved. and the Shinto shrines and Buddhist 
temples of Fujiwara were reestablished in the new capital. 
Indeed, a suburb known as the Geky6, or Outer Capital, was 


created in the foothills of the eastern mountain. especially to 
accommodate the rebuilt Asukadera (renamed at this point 
with the more Chinese style of name, Gangoji) as well as a pri- 
vate Buddhist foundation of the Fujiwara clan, the Kdfukuji. 
The old shrines and temples of Fujiwara were relegated to a 
subsidiary role by their departed occupants, and many were 
destroyed in 711 by the great conflagration that swept 
through the abandoned city. 

Heijd would not long escape a similar fate. From the reign 
of Emperor Konin (r. 770-82) it was felt that a new capital 
was needed and a site was found some 25 miles (40 km) to the 
northwest. One of the reasons often cited for the government's 
desire to move was to put some distance between the imperial 
seat and the principal Buddhist temples that had come to 
dominate the cily. With the exception ol these Buddhist foun- 
dations and some Shinto shrines. HeijO was as quickly aban- 
doned as Fujiwara, and its former palaces, mansions, markets, 
and neighborhoods turned over to farmland. This farmland. 
however, has largely preserved the grid layout of the lost city’s 
neighborhoods, greatly facilitating archaeological study ol 
this second capital. The great Buddhist compounds established 
in the Nara period tor the most part endure to this day, and to 
serve them the city of Nara was slowly formed to the east of 
the site of Heijo. It is with this city that the ancient capital has 


come to be identified in the popular imagination. Both 
Fujiwara and [eij6 are important not only as the first planned 
cities of Japan, but because they provided models for smaller 
cities which were to be built in each of the provinces as admin- 
istrative centers. The basic grid plan established by these cities 
was also adopted for the new capital of Heian. and would be 
the Japanese urban template used for many centuries to come. 

Sadly, the excavated sites of neither the Fujiwara nor 
Heij6 palaces can give a complete idea of what these com- 
pounds might have looked like. Comparing them with images 
of the palace subsequently established at Heian (see Figs 126 
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47 Male—Female Fountain Sculpture, excavated at Asuka mura, Ishigami. 
Asuka period, 7th century. Stone; height 67 in. (170 cm). 
Asuka Historical Museum. 
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and 127), and with some of the Nara-period Buddhist temples 
(see Pigs 66, 69, 75, 80, 82, and 83), gives a very rough and 
perhaps not entirely reliable idea. However, from their layouts. 
both the public buildings and private mansions seem to have 
been heavily influenced by palace-type architecture to be 
found on the continent. Basically wooden structures of a post- 
and-beam construction, roofed with either tiling or a kind of 
wood or bark shingle. The buildings would have formed enclo- 
sures around courtyards, but it is obvious that they would also 
have framed ornamental gardens, sometimes of great size (Fig. 
46). The excavated and recreated garden of Nibo no Miya once 
sat in the compound of an aristocratic mansion of ancient 
Heij6 and was the focus of poetry-writing parties and other 
such pastimes of the imperial aristocracy. There are many 
descriptions of similar gardens in Nara- and Heian-period lit- 
erature, featuring an artificial pond representing the sea or a 
stream representing a river, bordered by rocks and plants 
molded and cultivated to reproduce in miniature a natural 
landscape. Ultimately this type of garden has a continental 
inspiration, but by the Nara period it is evident that gardens 
had long been an important feature of both aristocratic man- 
sions and imperial palaces. 

In fact, at the last imperial palace before the removal to 
Fujiwara, there have also been found remains of a palace gar- 
den, although regretlully not in such a state that they could be 
recreated, as at Nibo no miya. The palace of Kiyomihara no 
miya within the city limits of present-day Asuka served as the 
last of the principal imperial residences not to be encased in a 
Chinese-style capital city. It was from here that the city of 
Fujiwara was planned and its construction overseen. At one 
corner of the site has been found the remains of a vast garden, 
and, most interestingly, pieces of stone sculpture that once 
ornamented it. One of the more unusual of these is a stone 
carving of an entwined man and woman which served as a 
fountain, water spouting from the two mouths (Fig. 47). 
When compared to the Buddhist sculptures of the same period 
(see Figs 84 to 89) and earlier, this is an ungraceful and crude 
piece. However, there is a sense as well that this roughness is 
deliberate, and the image’s comic quality is certainly elo- 
quently communicated. Another cone-shaped stone sculpture 
of Mount Sumceru, which in the Buddhist conception rests at 
the centre of the universe, points to a Chinese influence in not 
only the fashion for garden sculpture, but also in its subject 
matter. It is not clear, however, to what extent these sculptures 
represent a Chinese sculptural idiom and to what extent an 
emerging Japanese sculptural style. 


The Introduction of Writing 





The Japanese clite had long before the Asuka period 
(552-645) been exposed to written language. There have 
been rare finds at Yayoi-period (400 b.c.k.—300c.F.) burials of 
Korean or Chinese mirrors bearing inscriptions in Chinese 
characters, and even more unusual finds of Kofun-period 
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(300-710 c.k.), Japanese-made objects bearing inscriptions in 
Chinese. Ilowever, with the reorientation of the imperial court 
towards a Chinese model, writing and the art of its production 
—or calligraphy—has a sudden and spectacular flowering. By 
the Nara (710-94) and Heian (794-1185) periods, knowl- 
edge of writing, and even more importantly, accomplishment 
at calligraphy, would be the most important factors within 
aristocratic and court circles in determining a person's char- 
acter and breeding. Furthermore, as in the rest of East Asia, it 
would be from calligraphic style and technique that painting 
as a fine art would evolve. 

The Chinese system of ideographic writing took its pres- 
ent shape early in the first millennium B.c.£., and was adopted 
largely throughout the Korean peninsula by the end of the 
second century b.c.k. In Japan, with its close cultural links 
from the Yayoi period onward with continental culture, it 
seems unlikely that the ready-made Chinese system of writing 
would not have been utilized early on within Na and the early 
Yamato state—if for no other reason than for the ruler’s 
household records and accounts. Certainly by the mid-Kofun 
period, imperial administration must have been sufficiently 
complex to require some form of written record. Nevertheless, 
the first such records are from the Nara period. However, the 
large numbers of thin wooden strips inscribed in ink with 
characters created by clear and confident hands that have 
been found at the Heij6 palace site certainly did not appear 
overnight. In addition, it is known that, by the time of Prince 
Shodtoku in the late sixth/early seventh century, the more for- 
ward-looking members of the court eagerly sought out texts of 
the Chinese Confucian classics and dynastic histories such as 
the Hanshu and Weizhi, as well as texts on Daoist philosophy, 
geomancy, and poetry. In addition, Buddhism, based as it is on 
the word of the Buddha embodied by the sutras, requires a 
level of literacy amongst its clergy and practitioners. The 
Japanese were certainly not importing Indian Sanskrit texts: 
all of their Buddhist transmissions—whcther from Korea or 
China—were of texts written with Chinese characters. 

The beauty of the Chinese writing system is that it is ideo- 
graphic. That is to say, because a specific character represents 
an idea or an object rather than a word for an object, many dif- 
ferent and mutually unintelligible languages can share it, 
applying to the ideographic character for a particular object or 
concept their own spoken word for that object/concept. Thus, 
one of the first ways Chinese characters were used was for 
their basic ideographic value, each character being equated 
with the appropriate Japanese word. However, by the Asuka 
period it had become clear that a way must be found to adapt 
the Chinese writing system to the particular inflections of 
Japanese grammar and the Japanese tendency towards poly- 
syllabic words. Thus a system called manyégana emerged in the 
seventh and cighth centuries. Certain Chinese characters 
were chosen for their phonetic pronunciation within the 
Chinese language and used as a primitive phonetic syllabary 
with which words and phrases in the Japanese language 
could—as it were—be spelled out. 


The name manydgana is derived from the first-known 
Japanese literary work, the compilation of poems known as 
the Manyéshiti (Collection of Ten Thousand Leaves). Although it 
was not actually compiled until after 759, the vast majority of 
the poems in this anthology of over four thousand date from 
the second quarter of the seventh century to the mid-cighth 
century, the heyday of the manydgana experiment. Written for 
the most part by imperial courtiers, they range in sentiment 
from verses composed to commemorate official events to more 
personal lyrics; from short, thirty-one syllable love poems to 
longer pieces lamenting the absence of a loved one, the pains 
of old age and of poverty. An excellent example of their sophis- 
tication is the following from a series of poems characterized 
as “personal exchanges”: 


Like the hidden stream 
trickling beneath the trees 
down the mountainside 

so does my love increase 
—more than yours, my lord. 


lan Hideo Levy, Ten Thousand Leaves, Princeton, 1981, vol. 2, 92. 


The poem is by one Princess Kagami at the court of Emperor 
Tenji (r. 662—72), and is a response to a poem sent by the 
emperor himself to the princess. She uses the imagery of 
nature to convey her passion and also wryly express her feel- 
ing that it is not quite returned. Manydgana, however, was also 
used to compose the first great histories of Japan, the Kojiki 
and Nihon shoki (or Nihongi), which were both commissioned 
by the imperial court and written in the early decades after the 
removal of the capital to Heijo. 

Actual survivals of calligraphy from this early epoch are 
rare, but there are a certain number dating from the eighth 
century, many ol them attributed to imperial hands. While 
poetry formed one of the main pastimes and accomplishments 
of the imperial courtier, and the primary stage on which mas- 
tery of calligraphy (not to mention poetics) could be displayed, 
there were many other occasions on which it might also be 
shown to its advantage. One instance is a fragment of an impe- 
rial decree by the Emperor Shomu (r. 724-49) to be circulated 
amongst twelve temples of the Kansai region (Fig. 48), and 
dated 749, the year of his abdication in favor of his daughter 
Koken. Sh6mu is perhaps the most famous of all the emperors 
of the eighth century. He was a vigorous ruler, and a great 
supporter of Chinese learning and Buddhism, launching the 
Nara period's greatest project—the national Buddhist temple 
of Todaiji and its monumental Buddha image. Unfortunately, 
the first part of the message is missing, so it is uncertain which 
of the twelve temples this particular version of the decree was 
meant for. The decree accompanied offerings of linen, cotton, 
and grants of land to each of the temples, and requested them 
to pray for peace and happiness throughout the land, as well 
as the further promulgation of Buddhism. As with Chinese 
and Korean texts, the decree itself is meant to be read from 
right to left. 





48 (above) Message by Emperor Shamu (r. 724-49). Nara period, dated 
749. Hand scroll, ink on paper; || 4 x 37 % in. (29.2 cm x 95.8 cm). 
Heiden-ji temple, Shizuoka. 


49 (right) Fragment of the Izumo Edition of Daihoshakkyo (Dabaojijing) 
Sutra, attributed to Empress Komyo, consort of Emperor Shému 

(r. 724-49). Ink on paper; 10 % x 5 % in. (27 cm x 14.6 cm). 

Kyoto National Museum. 


The only part of the message written by the emperor is the 
large character for choku (imperial decree) at the end of the 
fragment. To the left below this character are the signatures of 
various government ministers. This single character is written 
with a particular flourish, demonstrating a strong. virile, and 
educated hand. At this early period, the standard form of cal- 
ligraphy is the very readable, measured strokes with which 
government officials wrote decrees such as this one. Yet, even 
in such a government document, one can note a variation in 
the width of the strokes which lifts the characters off the 
paper. With the appearance of having been executed with ele- 
gant ease, this calligraphy—though only by a government 
clerk—is still the product of a mature and well-practiced 
hand, and would have been perceived as such by whomever 
saw this decree. The repeated pattern of imperial seals in red 
behind the text and signatures decoratively proclaim the 
decree as being imperial. 

Another calligraphic occupation of the Nara-period elite 
was the copying of Buddhist sutras. Throughout the Buddhist 
world to copy a sutra, or to have one copied. was to help spread 
the word of the Buddha; thereby one accrued a great deal of 
merit and proceeded some little bit towards Enlightenment, or 
at the very least rebirth into a Buddhist paradise. While in 
China many examples of this practice are executed with a cal- 
ligraphy of less than mediocre quality, in eighth-century 
Japan, where the imperial court formed the core of the 
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Buddhist community, such exercises often resulted in works of 
great calligraphic beauty. One survival from this period has 
been attributed to Sh6mu’s consort, Komyo (Fig. 49). A frag- 
ment of a much longer scroll, the sutra is part of a collection of 
forty-nine sutras known collectively as the Daihdshakkyd (cH. 
Dabaojijing, Sutra Treasury of the Buddhist Law). Of particular 
note is the beautifully colored paper which the empress has 
chosen with its border of chrysanthemums at top. Also inter- 
esting is the nature of her calligraphy. An even more formal 
rendition of the clerical script than in the imperial decree, it 
has thicker, less various lines. The particular grace of the 
curves, however, suggest an accomplished, feminine hand. 


Silk Roads to Japan 


The period of the Japanese court’s great fascination with Tang 
China coincided with the golden age of the Silk Roads con- 
necting East Asia with India, Western Asia, and ultimately the 
Mediterranean. Although there is no evidence that any 
Japanese ever traveled beyond the Silk Roads’ eastern termi- 
nus of Dunhuang, the exotic and luxury goods that were 
traded along it and which helped to create the dynamic and 
cosmopolitan Tang International Style were as avidly sought 
after by the Japanese court and aristocracy as by their Tang 
Chinese and Korean counterparts. 
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50 Shédsdin, Tédaiji. 756. 


It was in the early centuries c.k. that traffic along these 
trade routes across the wastes of the Taklamakan Desert 
began to increase. ‘I'he history of the Silk Roads at this period 
was dominated by the Parthian (235 B.c.k.—224c.k.) and 
Sassanian (224—c. 645) empires of Persia to the west of the 
Taklamakan, the empires and kingdoms of the Indian sub- 
continent to the south, and the Chinese states and kingdoms 
from the Han empire (206 B.c.£.—220 c.£.) at the beginning of 
the millennium to the establishment of the Tang empire in 
618. Peppered along the northern and southern extremities of 
the Taklamakan were oasis city-states and kingdoms that 
grew rich from the great quantity of trade passing through 
them and whose wealth was often coveted by their more pow- 
erful neighbors, particularly those to the east. Both the Han 
and Tang empires extended their borders almost to the west- 
ern extremity of the Taklamakan for periods of time. 

Each of the economies linked by the Silk Roads was 
famous for a wide variety of goods. China was most famous for 
raw silk, while Sassanian Persia was famous for weaving that 
silk into fantastic brocades, as well as for its metalwork—in 
particular gold and silver vessels for the table. The kingdoms of 
the western Taklamakan were a famous source of jade, and 
India’s most famous export along the Silk Roads was, in fact, 
Buddhism. By the seventh century, all of these elements had 
come together in the Tang capital of Chang'an to create an 
elite lifestyle with an aesthetic definitely favoring a sophisti- 
cated multi-culturalness. 

Part of the Japanese elite’s fascination for all things 
Chinese at this time also embraced this same lifestyle and aes- 
thetic. As mentioned, there is no evidence that Japanese diplo- 
mats, traders, or Buddhist pilgrims went further west than 
China’s great capital of Chang’an or the eastern Silk Roads 
entrepot and Buddhist center of Dunhuang. However, it is evi- 
dent from both the literature of the period, and from actual 
surviving objects, that the Japanese elite fully engaged with 





this international culture, whether or not they were complete- 


ly aware of its nature or simply considered it to be an aspect of 
the Chinese culture to which they subscribed. 

Most of the surviving Silk Roads artifacts have, in fact, 
been preserved in temple treasuries. As was the practice in 
many other countries, the Japanese aristocracy and imperial 
court would donate precious objects which they had used in 
their daily life to a favored Buddhist foundation, where they 
would be converted to a sacred use. Although Japan's 
Buddhist temples were not immune to the passage of time or 
the civil wars of the twelfth to sixteenth century, they have 
weathered them better than the mansions of the aristocracy 
or even the palace of the emperor. Within the treasures of 
Nara’s great Buddhist foundations, therefore, live on some- 
thing of Heij6’s aristocratic and imperial households, which 
are now no more than plots of farmland on the suburbs of 
modern Nara. However, the relative stability of the imperial 
household and the court aristocracy over the past fifteen hun- 
dred years has meant that sometimes these objects have also 
managed to survive as treasured heirlooms within the collec- 
tions of the Imperial Household or of certain aristocratic 
families who survived the civil wars and other vicissitudes of 
fortune relatively unscathed. 


Decorative Arts (sixth to eighth centuries) 


‘lhe greatest such trove was given to the temple of ‘T6daiji on 
the death of Emperor Shomu in 756. In ShOmu’s memory, his 
consort K6my6 donated to his great foundation and “nation- 
al” temple hundreds of his personal objects, and to house 
these objects a building was constructed within the temple's 
precinct known as the Shdsdin. Some idea of the importance 
of the Shdsdin and its links with the imperial family can be 
gleaned from the fact that these objects are today overseen no 


longer by the temple, but by the Imperial Household Agency. 
They not only have shed a great deal of light on the material 
culture of the Nara period, but, as many of them are products 
of the Silk Road trade and the workshops of Chang'an, they 
have also been some of the most important material for the 
study of Tang-period painting and decorative arts, in addition 
to those of the other cultures of the Silk Roads, and especially 
those of Persia. 

The style of the ShésGdin building is of considerable inter- 
est, harking back as it does to architecture of the Yayoi period 
(Fig. 50). Constructed in the granary—or azekura—style, its 
walls are composed of lengths of triangularly-shaped wood 
placed one above the other in such a way that at the corners of 
the building the logs of one side interlock with those of the 
adjacent wall, obviating the need for the standard post-and- 
beam construction. The triangular shape results in a smooth 
wall surface on the inside of the building, and a corrugated 
one outside. In order to reduce moisture damage to the con- 
tents of the storehouse, the body of the structure is raised olf 
the ground by round logs more than 7 feet (2 m) in height. 
which are set on stone bases. The azekura style of building is 
frequently seen in temple complexes as a sutra repository, but 
such structures are rarely as large as the Shdsdin, which con- 
sists of three separate units joined together. The exact year in 
which the Shosdin was completed is not known, but it was 
functioning as a storage facility by 761. In 1953, two new 
concrete storage facilities were built to house the collection, 
but eighty years before that it had become a tradition each 
autumn—alter the typhoon season had passed—to remove 
the objects from the building and air them in the dry autumn 
atmosphere. A certain kind of homage is still paid every 
autumn to this rite, when a special exhibition of the collection 
is held in the Nara National Museum. 

A particularly valuable group of paintings preserved in 
the ShdsOin is a set of six panels from a folding screen. each 
depicting a beautiful woman standing under a tree (Fig. 51). 
The screen can be dated between 752 and its donation to the 
Sh6dsdin in 756, because a scrap of paper bearing the date of 
752 was pasted to the backing of one of the panels. Although 
the painting and subject are both Chinese in style. it is attrib- 
uted to a Japanese rather than a Chinese artist. The screen is 
remarkable for the fact that the faces and other exposed areas 
of the women’s bodies were painted in strong pigments, but 
the hair and the garments were sketched in black ink. or sumi. 
Originally, pheasant feathers were pasted to the screens to 
cover the undetailed areas, imparting to the surface a rich col- 
oration and a tactile quality. However, the importance of the 
screen is that it documents the knowledge the Japanese had ol 
Chinese figure-painting in the eighth century. The theme. 
young ladies of the imperial Tang court in China, is a popular 
one in Chinese imagery of the period, and would have been 
familiar to the Japanese court fascinated with all things Chinese. 

Another work of great interest is a biwa (cH. pipa), a lute, 
possibly of Chinese manufacture, although this type of instru- 
ment did not originate there but further west in Central Asia 
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5| Lady under a Tree, detail of screen panel, in the Shdsdin, Tédaiji. 
c. 752-56. Ink and color on paper; height 49 4 in. (125.7 cm). 





52 Entertainers Riding an Elephant, on a plectrum-guard of a biwa. 8th 
century. Painted leather; 16 % x 6 % in. (41.7 x 17.5 cm). Shdsoin, Todaiji. 
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53  Lobed dish with chased design of a dragon pond, mandarin ducks, and 
fish. Chinese, 8th century, preserved in Japan. Gilt silver; diameter 5 4 in. 
(14 cm), height 2 in. (5.2 cm). Hakutsuru Fine Art Museum, Hygo. 


(Fig. 52). Its leather plectrum-guard is decorated with a theme 
common to painting of the Tang period—musicians and 
dancers mounted on an elephant and set in a mountainous 
landscape. Two of the entertainers are Central Asian in 
appearance, distinguished by their hats and the bony, angular 
face of the drummer. The other two figures have the dress and 
coiffure of Chinese children. Such groupings are also found in 
sculptural form among the ceramic figures of Chinese tombs 
of the Tang dynasty, although they are more usually mounted 
on a camel. Central Asian musicians and dancers were in 
great vogue in the Tang court, and, although the fashion for 
them died out with the end of the dynasty, their instruments 
became part of Chinese, Korean, and Japanese culture. 

Equally interesting, however, is the treatment of the back- 
ground. To the left, tall mountains with deep crevices rise 
sharply from the gorge through which the elephant and its 
cargo are passing, and in the distance, to the right, hills cut 
occasionally by flat plateaux can be seen. This topography, fre- 
quently represented in surviving Chinese painting in the Tang 
style, formed the point of departure for Japanese artists depict- 
ing landscape scenes. However, in China, Tang-period land- 
scapes usually have a much harder and even jagged aspect, as 
opposed to the softness of the rock outlines and vegetal shapes 
in this painting, which is much more similar to the yamato-e 
(Japanese-style painting) which would develop from the ninth 
century onwards. 

It was the fashion of the Tang Chinese elite, and therefore 
also the Japanese imperial court and aristocracy, to have 





dining services of gold or silver-gilt vessels. The origin of these 
wares is to be found in Persia, which had long been famous lor 
its metalworking crafts. Where China had for millennia been 
foremost in bronze casting, Persia had similarly developed to a 
fine art the hammering and chasing of precious metals into 
light and elegant vases, plates, bowls, and ewers. The Tang 
Chinese greatly admired these wares, and they began produc- 
ing them in China itself with more Chinese motifs. In this 
enterprise, they were possibly greatly facilitated by the fall of 
the Sassanian Persian Empire in c. 645 to the Islamic jihad and 
the flood of refugees that entered Chang'an in the succeeding 
years, which presumably included not only princes of the 
royal house, but also metalworking craftsmen. 

One such eighth-century gilt-silver bowl (Fig. 53) would 
once possibly have graced the table of a Heij6 aristocrat before 
being donated to a temple for use on the altar or in rituals. The 
lobed arabesque design is typical of Sassanian shapes, but the 
chased decoration of ducks and fish betrays a distinctly 
Chinese taste. Although such bowls never seem to have 
become a feature of the Japanese metalworking tradition, the 
aesthetic of a richly-decorated surface, as well as its compo- 
nent parts of an arabesque vegetal design and motifs such as 
the duck and fish, did resonate with a local aesthetic and can 
be found throughout the long traditions of all of Japan's deco- 
rative arts. 

One immediate example of its impact is a contemporane- 
ous example of a sword scabbard that was among a group of 
objects placed within the foundation of the kondé (“ golden” or 
“image” hall) of Todaiji as a placatory offering to the local 
earth deities (Fig. 54). The leather body of the scabbard is 
inlaid with a gold design depicting a scrolling vine against 
which fly two ducks. Lifted from the repertoire of motifs also 





54 Detail of sword scabbard with design of birds and flowering designs 
(part of a group of earth-placating articles buried in the foundation of 
the kéndo). Nara period, 8th century. Leather with inlaid gold. Tédaiji 
temple, Nara. 


used by the Chinese craftsmen of the gilt-silver bowl, they 
have nevertheless already been altered in their outline to 
something that seems much more Japanese. 

Since at least the Han dynasty, lacquerware had been one 
of China's great export commodities. Lacquer objects were 
created by starting with, usually, a wooden core, and coating 
it with numerous layers of the sap of an Asiatic sumac bush. 
This sap can be colored, and decoration created out of other 
materials —such as flakes of gold, precious stones, and moth- 
er-of-pearl—can also be placed between the lacquer coats and 
effectively sealed and made smooth. As mentioned in Chapter 
1, lacquer was far from unknown to Japanese craftsmen from 
the Jomon period (c. 11,000—400 B.c.£.) onward, but during 
the Asuka to Nara periods the local production was greatly 
influenced by its Tang Chinese counterpart. A Chinese lacquer 
box decorated on its four sides with boys cavorting with lions 
could almost have been created for the Japanese market of the 
period (Fig. 55). Certainly the inlaying of the design with 
mother-of-pearl would become a significant feature of 
Japanese lacquer decoration, particularly with the lacquer 
production of the southerly Ryukyu islands. 

The theme of Chinese boys and lions was a favorite theme 
from the Tang period onward in China. The lion motif origi- 
nates from Sassanian art while the theme of Chinese boys— 
symbolic of eternal youth in the Daoist tradition—remains a 
popular image to this day in China. Both also enter into the 
Japanese artistic tradition, but are always considered Chinese 
in context. 


55 Box with design of boys and lions. Chinese, 8th century, 
originally preserved in Horyu-ji. Lacquer with inlaid mother 
of pearl; 7 4x9 Ax9 “in. (18.1 x 23.5 x 23.5 cm). 

Museum of Imperial Collections, Sannomaru Sh6z6ékan, Tokyo. 
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Although the Japanese elite were passionate in their adop- 
tion of Chinese culture, there were some aspects that they 
never adopted. One such was the organization of rooms, 
whether private or public. Unlike China, and ultimately Korea, 
where interior life, and particularly among the elite, moved off 
the floor and onto tables, chairs, and other raised furniture, 
the Japanese way of living in indoor spaces until very recently 
remained on the floor. In this environment, boxes such as that 
shown here would have been an essential item of furniture, 
both for storage—often of documents—and as an impromptu 
table surface. 

The floor surfaces themselves would have been primarily 
of wood, although in public buildings and Buddhist temples 
they would have imitated the continental fashion for stone 
flooring, as they did in roofing with ceramic tiles. On these 
floors would be placed different kinds of matting, including a 
kind of felt carpet from Korea, of which the Shésdin also has 
some examples. What proved of more enduring popularity, 
however, was a kind of thick, woven reed mat known as the 
tatami. These came in rectangular form in a variety of sizes, 
and also in a circular format. They were used both as seating 
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56 Panel with medallions of hunting lions. Chinese, 7th century; 
Ist mentioned in Kamakura period (1182-1279) records as having 
belonged to Prince Shétoku (574-622). Brocaded silk; 

98 4 x 53 in. (250 x 134.5 cm). Horyu-ji, Nara. 


blocks and as beds. As the latter, they would be piled with 
padded winter robes which served both as mattress and bed 
linen. Although due to the influence of Chinese custom there 
were some low chairs and daises, these were used primarily for 
ceremonial, especially within Buddhist contexts. Generally. 
however, the Japanese elite would seat themselves on felt rugs 
or tatami, with more distinguished personages, such as the 
empcror. being seated on two or three tatami that were piled 
one atop the other. 

The greatest commodity of the Silk Roads was, of course, 
silk, Although the concept of sericulture had by this period 
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57 Detail of wrapping cloth with design of conversing sages and grape 
vines, considered to have been the cover for a rectangular box. Nara 
period, 8th century. Leather with dyed designs; height 30 / in. (76.7 cm). 
Tédaiji temple, Nara. 


leaked out of China and spread to points west, the Chinese 
were still the largest and finest producer of the raw material. 
However. by the seventh century they had come to appreciate 
what the Persians could do with it. Preserved at the HoryGji in 
Nara is a stunning silk-brocaded panel made up of medallions 
featuring archers on winged horses hunting lions (Fig. 56). 
Dating to the seventh century, the panel’s subject is pure 
Persian with precedents reaching back to the Achaemenid 
dynasty of the first great Persian Empire in the mid-lirst 
millennium B.c.£. This particular piece of fabric was almost 
certainly made in Persia and transported across the Silk Roads 


to China. From there it made its way to Japan, where, if twelfth- 
century records at Horyuji are to be believed, it was the per- 
sonal property of Prince Shdtoku. 

A solt leather wrapping-cloth preserved in the Tédaiji dis- 
plays another motif that became incredibly popular during 
the seventh and eighth centuries, the scrolling grape vine (Fig. 
57). There is little evidence for the successful development of 
this fruit in East Asia, and almost certainly this is, once again, 
a motif brought from points much further west along the Silk 
Roads. Another curious feature of this cloth is an identical 
scene depicted at either end of the cloth, showing two Chinese 
ascetic-types divided from each other by a tree and each seat- 
ed on a rocky outcrop. Interestingly one of the figures appears 
to be playing a form of the gin (jap. koto), a Chinese instru- 
ment, the playing of which became one of the accomplish- 
ments of a person of quality and education in Japan. 


Shinto 


Although the first occurrence of the term Shinto appears only 
in the Nihon shoki (or Nihongi) of 720, it is clear that the belief 
systems that it refers to date back much further. Since at least 
the formation of the Yamato state in the early centuries of the 
first millennium c.k., there had been the cult of deities from 
which the house of Yamato was descended, as well as of those 
with whom these ancestral gods associated. It seems equally 
clear that, in addition to Izanagi, Izanami, Amaterasu, 
Susano-o, and Ninigi (not to mention his retinue of five mil- 
lion deities), there were numerous other deities associated 
with other clans. Furthermore, there were spirits of a more 
local variety, associated with a part of the landscape or with a 
particular village. These are of perhaps an even more ancient 
lineage, conceivably handed down [rom the Jomon period. As 
has been demonstrated in Chapter 1, there is ample archaco- 
logical evidence for “religious” belief in all three pre- and pro- 
tohistoric periods. How all of these came together to form 
Shinto is still a matter of much study. However, it is clear that 
before the introduction of Buddhism they had all been 
brought together in some fashion, centered around the impe- 
rial cult with the sun goddess Amaterasu at their head. 

By the eighth century and its first mention in the Nihon 
shoki, Shinto had also been considerably influenced by Chinese 
Confucianism and Daoism. Confucianism (and other Chinese 
logical and legalistic schools of philosophy grouped together 
under its umbrella) formed the core of the philosophy of gov- 
ernment throughout East Asia, and particularly of the 
Japanese reforms of the seventh and eighth centuries. Its 
impact on Shinto, however. can largely be found in the paral- 
lels between Confucianism’s reverence for one’s ancestors and 
concepts behind the imperial ancestral cult and those of the 
great clans. Daoism, however, had a much deeper impact. ‘lhe 
Dao (Chinese tor “The Way”) refers to the philosophy of the 
great sage Laozi (sixth century B.c.E.), which looks for a bal- 
ance between the yin (negative) and yang (positive) within all 
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things. By the second century c.£., a great variety of smaller 
movements had come together to establish the single domi- 
nant strain which is today known as Daoism, and its temples 
and priests gathered into their pantheon all the animistic and 
local traditions that continued (and continue) to flourish in 
China. The Tang dynasty considered themselves to be descen- 
dants of Laozi, and saw themselves and their court as an 
earthly mirror of that of the celestial Jade Emperor who head- 
ed the Daoist pantheon. 

There were many parallels, therefore, between the Yamato 
cult of the seventh to eighth centuries and Daoism, especially 
as it was espoused by the Tang dynasty. Inevitably, the organi- 
zation of the Chinese Daoist community and of its temples, 
like all other things Chinese, had some impact on the organi- 
zation of what came to be known as Shinto. Shinto is, in fact, 
a Chinese-style reading of the Chinese characters for “Way of 
the Gods” (cH. Xiandao), kami no michi being the Japanese 
reading of those same characters. 

It is still a matter of much debate whether the Shinto of 
the Nihon shoki is at all the same as that which emerged at the 
end of the Heian period in the twelfth century. The Shinto of 
the Nara and early Heian periods was perhaps. much more 
overtly Chinese than that which existed by the twelfth centu- 
ry, by which time there had been a reaction against the over- 
whelming influence of China on court and culture. However, 
in general, Shinto is organized around the heavenly gods led 
by Amaterasu and the earthly gods led by her brother Susano-o. 
The Japanese term for the gods is “kami,” and they are unseen 
and often awe-inspiring. While the great imperial ancestors 
can be at times depicted in human form (as in the dances relat- 
ing the imperial origins), most of the time they are not. The 
sun goddess, Amaterasu, for example, is almost always depict- 
ed in the form of the mirror that the gods placed in her cave in 
order to coax her back into the world. The vast majority of 
kami are believed to inhabit such natural phenomena as rocks, 
trees, waterfalls, and mountains. Indeed, if a tree is particu- 
larly ancient, it will be considered to be inhabited by a kami, 
and a backwards-wound rope (shimenawa) will be placed 
around it to demarcate its sanctity. 

With the defeat of the anti-Buddhist forces in 587, 
Buddhism came increasingly to dominate the spiritual con- 
cerns of the court and aristocracy, and the eighth century, 
when the capital was at Nara, was its time of greatest influ- 
ence. However, the ritual of the court and of each clan 
remained resolutely focused on Shinto observances, probably 
not a little preserved by the enduring and growing power at 
court of the clan with hereditary rights as Shinto priests—the 
Nakatomi and their principal branch, the Fujiwara. Efforts 
were made to demonstrate the harmonious relationship 
between Shinto and Buddhism. One such exercise in rap- 
prochement occurred in 743, when Emperor Shému pledged 
the building of T6daiji, which was intended to rival anything, 
even in China. An imperial messenger was sent to the princi- 
pal Shinto shrine at Ise to ask the will of Amaterasu. Her 
response was that she and Birushana Buddha were aspects of 
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58 Objects excavated from ritual sites at the Omiyame Shrine, Kyoto. 
Asuka/Nara periods, 6th—7th centuries. Jade. Omiyame Shrine, Kyoto. 


the same reality. This was only one among the many interac- 
tions between Buddhism and Shinto in the Nara and Heian 
periods that facilitated harmony between the two religions. 
Finally, in the Kamakura period (1185-1333), the relation- 
ship was formalized in the system of Ryobu Shinto. Therefore. 
by the time that Buddhism became a truly popular religion in 
Japan, it had been well established by the government what 
one owed to Shinto kami in terms of observances, and what 
one owed to Buddha. This is certainly a balance that was never 
successfully achieved in China. either within the elite or on a 
popular level. 


SHINTO ARCHITECTURE 


‘he elements essential to worship of a kami are first of all the 
iwakura, the natural site at which he or she has taken up res- 
idence. The iwakura is usually represented by a wooden shrine 
within an enclosure, to which a special type of gate, or torii, 


gives access. Torii are two posts surmounted by two lintels with 
a slightly concave curve (see, for example, the torii at the 
entrance to the Kasuga Shrine in Fig. 198). The actual ritual 
of worship consists of three elements: prayers, obeisance, and 
offerings. The supplicant climbs the steps to the upper level of 
a shrine and pulls a cord that rings a gong to alert the god. 
Prayers are then offered, followed by a deep bow of perhaps a 
minute in length, and finally offerings are made. Today these 
consist of food and drink and sometimes a piece of paper cut 
in a widening zigzag design and attached to a stick of new 
wood or a twig from the sacred sakaki tree, intended to sym- 
bolize the cloth that was once included in the gifts to a deity. In 
the past, however, these offerings have taken many forms, 
including personal objects and those for ritual use. 
Excavations of ritual sites, such as those at the Omiyame 
Shrine in present-day Kyoto, have demonstrated that in the 
sixth and seventh centuries offerings still took the form of the 
stone beads and magatama that have been found either as 
grave goods or ritual offerings at excavation sites dating from 
the Jomon period onward (Fig. 58). 

Perhaps the most sacred of all offerings given to a shrine 
is the mirror at Ise. As mentioned earlier, the mirror became 
the symbol of Amaterasu when the other gods used it and the 
original magatama to coax her out of her cave. The mirror also 
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59 Plan of the Naika shrine at Ise. 
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60 Honden (main hall), Ise, Mie prefecture. 


was the most important part of her gift to her grandson Ninigi 
when she sent him down to earth to establish it as his domain 
in her name. According to tradition, the mirror was handed 
down among Ninigi’s descendants until the reign of the tenth 
emperor, Suinin, whose reign dates have been set within the 
first century c.f. He had it enshrined at Ise, to the east of the 
Kansai region, where it rests to this day and Ise remains the 
principal shrine of the imperial court and of Shinto, 

The precinct of the shrines at Ise, encompassing unpaint- 
ed wooden buildings and thickly wooded hills traversed by 
pebble-covered pathways, is the classic example of a Shinto 
worship complex (Fig. 59). The enclave consists of an outer 
shrine, or gekti, dedicated to the provider of grain, and an 
inner shrine, or naikii, dedicated to Amaterasu. To reach the 
naikii, one must pass beneath the distinctive torii gateway. The 


pathway to the shrine runs parallel to a river, and immediate- 
ly to the right, in front of the torii, is a long, narrow stone 
basin filled with water for rinsing the mouth and hands. 
Alternatively, one can continue further into the precinct and 
perform the same purification ritual in the clear waters of the 
river. (Originally, worshippers waded through the shallow 
river to reach the shrine.) Next, one climbs a gentle slope 
through a forest of cedar trees to the foot of a flight of stone- 
bordered steps that leads up to a solid wooden gate in a wood- 
en fence. This outermost wooden fence of the enclosure at the 
top consists of boards so closely fitted together that it is impos- 
sible to see inside to the actual buildings. which are. in any 
case, enclosed within three additional fences and accessible 
only through gates in the center of the short sides and only for 
the shrine priests and specially designated members of the 
imperial family, The honden, or main hall of the shrine (Fig. 
6(), is in the center of the innermost enclosure, and behind it 
are two treasure houses called the east and the west halls. The 
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61 Honden (main hall), Izumo, Shimane prefecture. Rebuilt | 744. 


mirror is placed in the honden at Ise, and the honden of other 
Shinto shrines also contain such offerings. The treasure hous- 
es flanking the honden are for the mass of offerings that have 
accumulated at Ise over more than a millennium and a half. 
The format of the Ise shrine is the standard followed by 
other later Shinto shrines, but a special feature of Ise is that to 
one side of the honden enclosure is an open, pebble-covered 
plot of the same size, where the previous honden stood. Since 
the reign of Empress Jit6 (686-97), it has been customary to 
rebuild the honden every twenty years in a ritual act of renew- 
al. The last reconstruction at Ise in 1993 was the sixty-first, 
the tradition having been suspended during several periods of 
strife, particularly during the tumultuous thirteenth to seven- 
teenth centuries, In addition to the main enclosure, there are 
many smaller shrine buildings within the precinct. Although 
the honden itself is of a construction that harks back to Yayoi- 
type granaries, many of the other buildings are of much later 
structural styles—at present reflecting the architecture of the 
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Edo period (1615-1868), such as a ceremonial rice granary, 
stable, support buildings for the priesthood and the adminis- 
tration of the shrine, and a hall for the performance of the 
sacred dances known as the kagura. The kagura were first 
danced outside Amatcrasu’s cave by the goddess Uzume no 
Mikoto as one of the attempts to coax the sun goddess out of 
her hiding place. 

The building styles of the honden at Ise and at Izumo, 
Shinto's second most important shrine, both derive from the 
Yayoi-period raised granary, and it is thought that this type of 
structure, elevated as it is above all the other buildings, would 
first have been appropriated by the headman or shaman dur- 
ing the early Yayoi, and in later centuries became the obvious 
dwelling place for the ancient gods. The style of the honden at 
Ise is known as shinmei zukuri, and because of the complex’s 
connection with the imperial family, no other shrine may be 
built following the same pattern. Set up above the ground on 
round piles, the honden is three bays wide by two bays deep, 
with the entrance on one of the long sides. Surrounding the 
upper level is a veranda, and the whole is capped by a gabled 
roof. Freestanding pillars at the short ends of the building add 
further support for the roof, and along the ridgepole are ten 


katsuogi, logs intended to weigh down the roofing material, 
originally thatch, today the bark of the cypress tree. Extending 
up from a point near the ends of the roof are two thin-sawn 
boards with gold-leaf ornamentation. These are chigi, origi- 
nally extensions of the outermost rafters at each end of the 
gable. and a common feature of shrine architecture. A similar 
motif at the Izumo shrine appears as two Xs sitting on the 
ridgepole. Ise displays a Japanese taste for the look of aging 
wood. The buildings are beautiful when new, and also as they 
darken with time, until after twenty years the grey, weathered 
wood is replaced to renew the iwakura. Many later shrines, fol- 
lowing the example of Buddhist temples, were painted red. 
The shrine at Izumo, on the west coast in Shimane prefec- 
ture, may possibly predate Ise. The Izumo taisha, (grand 
shrine), is dedicated to Okuninushi no Mikoto, reputedly a 
fifth- or sixth-generation descendant of Amaterasu's brother 
Susano-o no Mikoto, who gave aid to Ninigi upon his descent 
from heaven. When Susano-o was banished from heaven for 
outraging his sister, he descended to Izumo, where he slew an 
eight-tailed dragon that had eaten eight of the nine daughters 
of an old couple who lived there. In one of the dragon’s tails 
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62 Shinto shrine types. Facades, side views and ground plans, left to right: 
|. shinmei (shrine at Ise); 2. taisha (shrine at Izumo); 3. nagare (Shrine of 
Kamo in Kyoto); 4. Kasuga (Kasuga Shrine in Nara); 5. Hachiman (Usa 
Hachima Shrine, Oita prefecture); 6. Hie (Hie Shrine at Shiga). (From 
Oriental Architecture, Electa Editrice, Milan, drawings by Studio of Enzo di 
Grazia, after Ota Hirotaré.) 
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Susano-o found a magnificent sword, known as Kusanagi 
(Grass Cutter), which he gave to Amaterasu, who in turn ulti- 
mately gave it to Ninigi as one of the Sanshu no jingi of his 
imperial regalia. Okuninushi no Mikoto is credited with the 
introduction of medicine, fishing, and sericulture. 

The main hall at Izumo (Fig. 61) is said to be modeled on 
the palaces of the early Yamato rulers. Its size, which is con- 
siderably greater than the honden at Ise, is sometimes attrib- 
uted to its palace prototype and sometimes explained by the 
idea that at some point Izumo was given the responsibility for 
governing religious affairs, while Ise oversaw secular matters. 
Raised on round piles set directly into the earth, the Izumo 
honden comprises two square bays with eight pillars framing 
the enclosing walls and a central pillar. The whole unit is sur- 
rounded by a veranda and capped by a curved, gabled roof. The 
staircase leading to the veranda is off center and the entry 
door pierces the gable end of the structure in the right-hand 
bay. This configuration of elements is known as taisha zukuri, 
and is thought to be the oldest of the known architectural 
shrine styles. The Izumo taisha has not had the same history of 
rebuilding as that of Ise, and the present buildings at the 
shrine date, by and large, from 1744, although the Izumo 
honden, like Ise, has always retained its ancient style. 

In addition to the taisha and shinmei zukuri configurations 
of Shinto honden, three more official Shinto types (and a few 
subsidiary ones) were developed in the succeeding Heian peri- 
od, bringing Shinto architecture much more in line with 
developments in both Buddhist architecture and that of the 
aristocratic palaces (Fig. 62). 


Buddhism 


Buddhism evolved out of the teachings of one Shakyamuni, 
who lived in northern India in the fifth century B.c.£. Born a 
prince, he subsequently abandoned his privileges in order to 
search for the true nature of being. He came to understand 
this after many years of meditation and privation under a 
bodhi tree, and after his Enlightenment he set out to teach 
what he had discovered to others. The teachings of the 
Buddha (Enlightened One; JAP. butsu) are characterized as the 
Dharma (Law; JAp. HG), and the teaching of them the Buddha 
characterized as the “turning of the wheel of the Law.” As his 
first sermon took place in a deer park, these creatures have 
ever since symbolized throughout the Buddhist world the first 
sermon and the commencement of the turning of the wheel of 
the Law. 

Shakyamuni's teachings were based on the age-old Indian 
concept of interdependent origination—or karma (JAP. go). 
That is, each moment arises out of a multitude of causes and 
conditions and in turn conditions the next moment. Thus the 
soul is repeatedly reincarnated and the nature of those rein- 
carnations is created by karma. If one’s karma is bad, then the 
soul will have a lowly reincarnation, perhaps even subhuman. 
If one’s karma is good, then one will have an improvement in 
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the next incarnation. perhaps even being elevated into the 
ranks of the gods. It was the Buddha's particular understand- 
ing, however, that this whole karmic cycle of birth, death, and 
rebirth, and the entire universe that it supposedly supported 
(that is, the universe we exist in), was in fact a great and sellf- 
perpetuating illusion. It is the goal of the Buddhist practition- 
er to break through these illusions and the endless cycle 
of reincarnation and realize the true nature of things 
thus achieving true bliss—or nirvana, which is often equated 
with emptiness. 

However, it was realized that it could in fact take many 
lifetimes for the individual to achieve the understanding that 
would allow him or her to pass into nirvana. The Buddha him- 
sell! formulated the Four Noble ‘Truths: 1. life is suffering, 2. 
the reason for suffering is desire, 3. liberation from suffering 
comes from the cessation of desire, and 4. there is a path that 
one can follow to free oneself from desire. This path was the 
Eightfold Path, which consisted of right understanding, pur- 
pose, speech, conduct, livelihood, effort, awareness, and con- 
centration. The individual who follows this path closely will 
ultimately achieve Enlightenment and release into nirvana. 

In northern India, followers of Buddhism formed them- 
selves into a community during the Buddha’s lifetime, which 
further evolved and expanded alter his death. Those who 
chose. like the Buddha's disciples, to live separate [rom the 
world and not as householders became an important compo- 
nent of this community. From these monks and nuns; who 
were the core of the community, came the teachers who pros- 
elytized the message of Buddhism. However, the majority of 
the community always existed as laymen and women. By the 
beginning of the first millennium c.£., Buddhism was actively 
spreading beyond the confines of India into Central Asia and 
subsequently was to arrive in China by no later than the sec- 
ond century c.£. By the fifth century it had infiltrated to the 
Korean kingdoms, and by the sixth century it had finally 
arrived in Japan. 

In each case, Buddhism made a terrific impact, especially 
with the elites of these nations, and quickly the newly estab- 
lished Buddhist communities founded rich and powerful—and 
not infrequently royally and imperially sponsored—temples, 
monasteries, and convents. It has been theorized that one of 
the concepts of Buddhism that attracted Indian and Central 
and East Asian rulers and their elites to Buddhism was not 
simply the persuasive elegance of its belief system, but also a 
particular aspect of it—the concept of the chakravartin, or 
universal ruler. Probably derived from an ancient Indian con- 
cept of kingship, within Buddhism the chakravartin came to 
represent a secular version of the Buddha. Therefore, a ruler 
could be recognized by a Buddhist community as a 
chakravartin, and for all the Buddhist faithful that ruler would 
thenceforth be recognized as having a kind of divine right to 
rule. In return, the ruler would protect and foster Buddhism 
within his domain. 

Many different varieties of Buddhist which will be intro- 
duced in the succeeding pages. However, some notion of 


hierarchy is a useful starting point. Most importantly, there is 
the Buddha, meaning the so-called Historical Buddha 
Shakyamuni (JAP. Shaka). Just below the Buddha are the 
bodhisattvas (JA. bosatsu), who are great beings that have 
achieved Enlightenment but have resolved not to enter 
nirvana until every last being has achieved that same state. ‘To 
these must be added a whole host of other manilestations of 
the Buddha and bodhisattvas, in addition to the gods and crea- 
tures of ancient Indian cosmology. The gods in particular, usu- 
ally drawn from the Vedic pantheon of ancient India, quite 
often are converted to Buddhism and become its protectors. 
As it developed in India from around 410 B.c.£. to c. 500 
c.E., Buddhism divided into three principal traditions out of 
which all the schools of Buddhism in Japan have evolved. The 
earliest of these has come to be termed by the later strains as 
the Hinayana (“Lesser Vehicle”; jap. Shojo). It developed the 
basic concepts of the Buddhist community, both monastic and 
lay, and also gathered together all the sutras and writings into 
the first the Buddhist canon—the “Three Baskets” or Sanzo 
(skT. Tripitika). By the end of the first century B.c.E., however, 
growing dissatisfaction with what was perceived as the selfish 
pursuit of only one’s own enlightenment led to a new 
Buddhist philosophy, which has come to be characterized as 
the Mahayana (Greater Vehicle; JAP. Daijd). This new tradition 
focused on the liberation of all living beings. During the early 
centuries C.k., Mahayana philosophy was formulated by the 
Indian scholar Nagarjuna and his followers, and it was 
Buddhist schools associated with it that were largely transmit- 
ted across Central Asia into China and Korea in the first half of 
the first millennium c.£., alihough there were also some 
important Hinayana schools. The third great Buddhist tradi- 
tion is the Mantrayana, more commonly known as Tantric 
Buddhism (JAP. Kong6j6). The tantric philosophies began 
developing out of the Mahayana in India by at least the mid 
first millennium c.f. Tantra, in fact, relers to a literary genre 
distinct from the sutras. While the latter are the collected 
words of Shaka Buddha's earthly manifestation, the tantra 
are the words of the celestial Buddhas transmitted through 


visions to great earthly masters. These tantric schools reached . 


China soon after their formulation in India, and from there 
spread to the rest of East Asia. 


BUDDHISM's INTRODUCTION TO JAPAN 


Paekche’s embassy to the Yamato court of 552 brought with 
it Buddhist scriptures or sutras. an image of the Shaka 
Buddha, and various ritual implements. Unfortunately the 
same year a terrible epidemic broke out throughout the archi- 
pelago, and its cause was interpreted to be the wrath of the 
native deities at the incursion of this foreign doctrine. and 
Buddhism was officially proscribed by Emperor Kimmei 
(r. 540-71). The small temple that had been erected for 
Buddhist worship was burned down, and its image was broken 
into pieces and thrown into the Naniwa Canal in what is now 
present-day Osaka. 


In 584, in the reign of Kimmei's successor Bidatsu 
(r. 572-86), emissaries from Paekche again brought Buddhist 
gifts, this time an image of Shaka and also one of the Future 
Buddha, Miroku (sktT. Maitreya). Within Buddhist cosmology 
as it had developed by the sixth century, Shaka was only the 
latest of innumerable Buddhas who over countless millions of 
years had manifested on the earth in order to spread the 
Dharma. As we are still in the age of Shaka, Miroku exists in 
the Tosotsu (skT. Tushita) heaven as a bodhisattva until the age 
of his Buddhahood, when he will descend to the earth. He is 
therefore either represented as a meditating and youthful bod- 
hisattva awaiting his Buddhahood, or as a Buddha already, 
newly enthroned. Miroku was the focus of a saviour cult that 
was popular across Asia, particularly in the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies. Indeed, nowhere perhaps more than in Korea, where 
the image of the youthful, meditating Miroku becomes one of 
the most recognizable of Buddhist icons. 

When these new Paekche images arrived, Soga no Umako 
asked for the images and sent a man by the name of Shiba 
Tatto, a Chinese immigrant who worked for the horse- 
trappings guild, to scour the country for Buddhist practition- 
ers. A former monk was found, and three young women, 
including Tatto’s daughter, became nuns. However, when 
Umako tried to persuade the emperor to accept Buddhism as a 
national religion, the leader of the Mononobe clan destroyed 
Umako's new-built temple, burnt the Buddha images, and had 
the nuns stripped and publicly flogged. The Nihon shoki records 
that a pestilence once again broke out, causing its victims to 
feel as if they were being consumed by fire, as the Buddha 
images had been. The emperor therewith relented the pro- 
scription and allowed Umako to practice unmolested, but not 
to proselytize. 

Three years later in 587, during the reign of Emperor 
Yomei (r. 586-88), the Soga clan, Prince Shotoku, and the 
Otomo (hereditary imperial bodyguards) made their bid for 
power against the anti-Buddhist Nakatomi and _ the 
Mononobe, who oversaw the national armory. Although the 
Soga/Shotoku faction ultimately won this civil war, Emperor 
Yomei did not long survive it, and in 588 Umako's nephew 
Sushun ascended the imperial throne (Umako’'s sister had 
been a consort of Emperor Kimmei). As mentioned in the pre- 
vious chapter in connection with his suspected burial in the 
Fujinoki ‘Tomb, in 592 Sushun was assassinated—because he 
objected to this uncle’s interference in government affairs. 
Sushun’s sister Suiko then ascended the throne, Umako was 
appointed her chief minister, and Prince Shédtoku acted as 
both her regent and heir apparent. 

In Suiko’s reign (593-629), Buddhism took full root 
amongst the elite of Japan. quickly growing to a position of 
prominence that remained unchallenged for the next thou- 
sand years. Shotoku, who died in 622. was a leading figure in 
promoting the adoption of Buddhism. As regent he took a 
leading role in the sinification of the court. but he also did a 
great deal to integrate Buddhism into his governmental 
reforms. Soga no Umako and Shétoku are perhaps the most 
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important Buddhist patrons of the Asuka period (552-645). 
Umako’'s support in particular became as lavish as it was con- 
spicuous. He founded the Asukadera (known today as Gangdji 
or Angoin), the first full-fledged Buddhist complex to be built 
in Japan. Shotoku founded the Shitenndji (in the environs of 
present-day Osaka) and the Wakakusadera, later renamed 
Horyuji, in the area that would become the capital city of 
Heij6 (later Nara). 

By the reigns of Tenmu (r. 673-86) and Empress Jit6 
(r. 686-97), the idea of Buddhism as the nation's protector 
was being publicly pronounced, and this empowerment of the 
Buddhist community accelerated with the move from 
Fujiwara to Heij6, where centers for the six schools of 
Buddhism that flourished in Japan were established. The first 
of these was the Sanron (Three Treatises), introduced to Japan 
c. 625 and based on the Mahayana philosophy developed by 
Nagarjuna and his disciple Aryadeva in the early centuries C.E. 
The second was the J6jitsu, introduced from Paekche, as was 
the Sanron with which it soon merged. The third was the 
Hoss6 (ski. Yogacara; CH. Faxiang), introduced about 650 by 
the monk Dosh6, who had studied in China, and which 
espoused a Mahayana philosophy that argued the ultimate 
existence of the mind (i.e., that the mind is not part of the illu- 
sion of the rest of existence). The fourth school, Kusha, 
appeared about the same time as Hosso and took as its basis 
the Mahayana philosophy of the Indian Vasubandhu (fourth 
century), which focused on the analysis of phenomena 
through the Buddha's vision, including the ordering of the 
universe. The fifth school, Kegon, was based on the Kegonkyo, 
or Garland sutra (skt. Avatamsakasutra: CH. Huayanji), which 
focuses on Shaka as a manifestation of the supreme, universal 
Birushana (SkT. Vairocana) Buddha (see below). The Kegon 
school became particularly prominent, developing elaborate 
rituals that appealed to the monarchy. And the sixth school 
was the Ritsu (sk. Vinaya: cH. Liizong). 

The Vinaya also forms one part of the Buddhist canon— 
the Three Baskets or Sanz6—and includes the texts that lay 
down the rules one must follow in life, whether as a monk, 
nun, or householder, in order to work towards Enlightenment. 
The Vinaya school as it developed in China and Japan focused 
on early, Hinayana Buddhist philosophy and particularly that 
which translated the Buddha's teachings into codes by which 
one should live one’s life. Lronically as it claimed to hold to an 
earlier form of Buddhism, it was in fact the last of the six to be 
introduced from China, by the Chinese monk Jianzhen (jap. 
Ganjin) in 754. 

During the reign of Sh6mu (r. 724-49), Buddhism and its 
works became the focus of not only the court, but the entire 
government and aristocracy. In 741, and again in 743, he 
decreed the establishment of a monastery and a nunnery in 
each province. However, for Shomu, the Kegon sutra was the 
authoritative Buddhist text. and likewise the Kegon the 
authoritative Buddhist school. In 743, he ordered the con- 
struction of a national temple to house the Kegon school, the 
Todaiji. and the creation of a colossal Birushana Buddha to 
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serve as its principal image. Unlike Shaka and Miroku, 
Birushana is not an earthly manifestation of Buddhahood. In 
fact he is its quintessential essence. and all other Buddhas, 
bodhisattvas., and deities are merely emanations and aspects of 
him. Normally, he is configured at the center of a group of five 
Buddhas, the other four being his emanations to the four 
directions. On a secular level Birushana served as an apt 
metaphor for the relationship between the emperor and his 
provincial governors and officials. 

The production of this Buddha image and the temple to 
house it—T6daiji—became the major focus for the court, the 
clergy, and the nation in the mid-Nara period. he apogee of 
the Tédaiji project came in 752, in the eye-opening ceremony. 
Prior to this rite, in a very public ceremony Emperor Shomu 
presented himself before the Birushana image and humbly 
declared himself to be a servant of the Three Treasures of 
Buddhism: the Buddha, the Law, and the Community. Never 
again, until the end of the World War II, would a Japanese 
emperor, no matter how devout a Buddhist practitioner. come 
so close to setting aside the importance of his own divine 
descent. The precedent for Shomu’s policy of constructing a 
series of provincial Buddhist institutions, each linked to a cen- 
tral, mother temple in the capital, can be found in the policy of 
the pro-Buddhist interregnum of Empress Wu (r. 684—705) in 
China, who more than any other Tang ruler used Buddhism as 
a tool for controlling a country that considered it not only 
abnormal for a woman to hold the imperial throne, but that 
she had usurped it from her son. It is not at all surprising that 
Shomu, with the Yamato house's enduring problem during 
these early centuries of maintaining their imperial authority, 
would look to the effectiveness of this example from China's 
recent past. 

During the reign of Sh6mu’'s successor and daughter, the 
Buddhist clergy gained such an influence at court that it was 
ultimately decided by the aristocracy that something would 
have to be done about it. Koken, in fact, served as empress 
twice; during her first reign, from 749 to 758, she was known 
as Koken, and during her second, from 764 to 770, she took 
the name of Shotoku. She had as one of her closest advisers 
the monk Ddky6 of the Hoss6 school, and he attempted to per- 
suade the empress to appoint him as her heir apparent. The 
leaders of the most powerful clans managed to block his ambi- 
tions, and, following the death of the empress in 770, forced 
Dokyé6 into exile. Thereafter it became policy that no woman 
should hold the throne, a precedent that has been followed 
with only two exceptions down to the present day: Meishd 
(rx. 1630-43) and Gosakuramachi (r. 1762-70). Further 
inspired by these events, the government began to consider 
rebuilding the capital elsewhere. away [rom Nara and the 
power centers of the six Buddhist schools. 


ARCHITECTURE 


Following the civil war of 587, both Soga no Umako and 
Prince Shétoku undertook the building of the first great 


Buddhist foundations. As mentioned, Umako built the 
Asukadera in the Asuka Valley, and Sh6étoku built the 
Shitenndji in the region of present-day Osaka and the 
Wakakusadera on the outskirts of present-day Nara. 
Completed about 59 3, the Shitenndji has burnt to the ground 
many times in the course of the centuries, the most recent 
destruction taking place in World War II. In its latest incarna- 
tion, the temple was rebuilt in reinforced concrete on the 
original foundations and with an attempt to simulate the post- 
and-lintel construction of the old wooden structure. 

Asukadera, begun about 588 and completed by 596, sur- 
vived the decimation of the Soga clan in 645 and became one 
of the principal edifices of the first permanent capital, 
Fujiwara-kyo. When the capital moved to Nara, the 
Asukadera establishment moved there as well, into a new 
temple, Gangdji. The original edifice at Fujiwara became a 
subsidiary temple of the Nara establishment, and managed to 
survive the fire which seems to have destroyed much of 
Fujiwara in 711. However, it too was largely destroyed by fire 
in the Kamakura period (1185-1333) and was never rebuilt. 
Extensive excavations carried out in the 1950s uncovered the 
original foundations, roof tiles, and many interesting details of 
the temple. 
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63 Plan of Asukadera, Asuka. 


Shodtoku’s second foundation, Wakakusadera, was com- 
pleted in the first decade of the seventh century, but was 
destroyed by fire in 670. Its rebuilding was started immediate- 
ly. but only completed by 711. by which time it had become 
part of the new capital of Heij6. and it was renamed Héryaji. 
Much of the temple's history as the Wakakusadera can be 
pieced together from primary sources such as the Nihon shoki, 
inscriptions on extant sculptures of the period, and later 
temple records, and from such secondary sources as recent 
excavations at the site. What we can gather from the literary 
evidence is that shortly after Prince Shotoku took up residence 
in his palace at Ikaruga (in the Nara area) in the early 600s, 
Wakakusadera was erected adjacent to it. The temple re- 
built in 711 survives virtually intact to this day. providing 
an assemblage of some of the oldest wooden sculptures in 
the world. 

In speaking of Japanese Buddhist architecture, the word 
“temple” can, and usually does, refer to an entire site and its 
complex of buildings. The suffixes —tera or —dera and —ji refer to 
a temple where there are images for veneration and where rit- 
ual ceremonies are performed by the monks or nuns living 
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64 Plan of Shitenndji, Osaka. 
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there. he suffix —dera is the Japanese reading of the Chinese 
character for temple. si, while —ji is the Chinese-style pronun- 
ciation of the same character. Toward the end of the seventh 
century. it was decreed that all Japanese Buddhist temples 
should have names with this Chinese-style of reading. so 
when Wakakusadera, Temple of Young Grass, was rebuilt. it 
was renamed Horytji, Temple of the Exalted Law. Often a tem- 
ple complex will be divided into smaller units, precincts. which 
are designated by the suffix in italics. 

The most important buildings in early Japanese temples 
were the entrance gate (chrimon; literally central gate), which 
was set within a roofed cloister encircling the principal wor- 
ship structures, the pagoda, and the kondé or golden hall 
(which also came in some temples to be called the hondo or 
main hall, which contained the temple's principal altar and 
images. Necessary support buildings, such as the refectory, 
kitchen, and living quarters of the monks, were built outside 
the precinct walls. 

The information gleaned from the excavations of 
Shitenndji (Temple of the Four Guardian Kings), 
Wakakusadera, and its replacement Hérytji, as well as of 
Asukadera, suggests that Buddhist architecture in the Asuka 
and Hakuho periods drew on a number of different Korean 
models. Asukadera was built on the model of Kogury6 tem- 
ples—Chonganni in particular, which consisted of three large 
kondd arranged around three sides of a square pagoda, the 
entire cluster surrounded by a roofed corridor, or cloister, pen- 
etrated by a single entrance gate (Fig. 63). Outside the main 
worship compound were separate support structures: a sutra 
repository (ky6z6), a belfry (shdrd) and a lecture hall 
(kddd). Judging by the tiles originally nailed to the exposed 
ends of the kondé roof rafters, they were massive round sup- 
ports, capping a building of impressive dimensions. By con- 
trast, Shitenn6ji (Figs 64 and 65) and Wakakusadera (Figs 66 
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66 General view of Wakakusadera/Horyiji complex, Ikaruga, 
Nara prefecture. 7th century. 


and 67)—also based on Korean prototypes, in this case of 
Paekche—employed an axial layout with a pagoda and a sin- 
gle kondd distributed along the median line of a rectangle 
enclosed by a roofed cloister pierced by a single entrance gate. 
As was the case with Asukadera, outside the main worship 
compound were support buildings: a sutra repository, a bellry, 
a refectory, and quarters for the monks. 

According to the Nilton shoki, by 624 Japan could boast of 
forty-six Buddhist temples, while by 694 they had multiplied 
to a staggering 545. In addition it is clear from Hakuh6é temple 
buildings, and their artifacts, that new styles and techniques 
of architecture, painting. and sculpture were constantly being 
imported from the continent and then mastered by Japanese 
craftsmen. 

When Fujiwara was laid out as the capital, the four major 
temples of Asukadera, Kawaradera (built 662-7), Daikandaiji 
(673), and Yakushiji (680) were already in existence and were 
incorporated into the plan of the city. Of these four, only 
Yakushiji (now relocated to the Nara region) has survived in 
anything like its original form. After the removal of the capital 
to Heij6 in 710, Gangdji was built on completely different lines 
to that of the original Asukadera, but Yakushiji was rebuilt fol- 
lowing exactly the scale of the original temple at Fujiwara. 
The only other temple surviving from the pre-eighth century 
in anything like its original form is Wakakusadera/HoryGji. 
Because of its age, its state of preservation, and its association 
with Prince Shétoku, Héryiji has been accorded greater 
importance by art historians than it was by the court in the 
late seventh century. By those standards it was a provincial 
temple. Had it not been the private temple of Prince Shotoku, 
undoubtedly it would not have been reconstructed when it 
burnt down in 670. Hoérytjji and Yakushiji, together with their 
paintings and sculptures, exemplify the two poles of Hakuho- 
period art: the conservative H6rytji moving slowly away from 
the norm of Asuka-period art and the innovative Yakushiji, 
embracing the full flowering of the styles of the Chinese early 
Tang period, recreated in the Japanese idiom. 
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67. Plan of compound of Wakakusadera/Horydji as it exists today. 


Horyiji 

When the original Wakakusadera burnt down, it was decided 
to give the subsequently rebuilt temple a more Chinese-style 
name, Horyiji. The site is located 7 miles (11 km) south of 
present-day Nara (see figs 66 and 67), and the main entrance 
to the temple grounds is, in fact, the Great South Gate, the 
Nandaimon, at the foot of a gentle incline. The approach to 
the main compound is a broad, pebble-strewn avenue that 
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passes beside roofed walls enclosing the lesser cloisters of the 
temple. The entrance to the main compound, the chiimon (cen- 
tral gate), is set within the roofed plaster perimeter cloister 
wall, and is a two-storied structure four bays wide (Fig. 68). In 
the outermost bays of the gate are fierce Ni6, deities belonging 
to a group known as kongdjin, who are sworn to guard 
Buddhism and its adherents. The east guardian is Ungy6, 
defender of the night. He is a black-skinned figure with 
clenched teeth. The west guardian is Agy6, guardian of the 
daylight hours, and a creature with red skin and open mouth. 
Once inside the broad open courtyard, the visitor encounters 
the two main structures of the compound, the broad, squat 
kondé and the tall, exuberant, five-storied pagoda. 

In the Hoérytji compound, as with other Japanese 
Buddhist temples. the kondé and the pagoda serve different 
functions. The kondo is a building dedicated to active worship 
(Figs 69 and 70). One enters it. stepping over a high. thick 
threshold, to find oneself before an array of huge statues on a 
raised altar platform (see Fig. 93) that fills a large proportion 
of the space. The room is dark, in contrast to the brightness of 
the open spaces of the compound, but there is sufficient light 
to illumine the gilded and painted images of Buddhas, bod- 
hisattvas, and guardian deities. The practitioner performs the 





69 Konda (golden hall), Hdrydji. 7th century. 





70 Elevation of kondé (golden hall), Horyaji, showing double-roof system 
of rafters. 
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rite of circumambulation clockwise around the altar platform, 
pausing betore the statues. 

The kondé in a sense fulfills one of the purposes of the 
chaitya hall of ancient India, which consisted of a high central 
hall flanked by two lower aisles—not unlike the plan of 
Christian churches that would develop in western Europe 
some centuries later. At the end of the central “nave” would be 
placed a stupa. an ancient funerary mound-like structure rep- 
resentative of the Buddha, whose remains were placed in such 
an object after his final passing into nirvana. In the chailya, 
monks could assemble in the open central space. but they 
could also individually perform the rite of cireumambulation 
around the stupa. Built almost a thousand years later than the 
Indian chaitya, the early Japanese kondd were based on the 
post-and-lintel construction employed in Chinese and Korean 
temples, and buildings in general, and made of wood and not 
stone. hey did not provide a central nave for assembly, but the 
placement of the altar in the center of the hall, with an open 
area around it, facilitated the rite of circumambulation. 

The pagoda adjacent to the kondé is a structure developed 
to fulfill the function of the Indian stupa (Fig. 71); the pagoda 
being adapted in China from the form of a watchtower. 
Embodied in the Buddhist stupa are two basic ideas: the struc- 
{ure as a memorial to an important person (e.g., the Buddha) 
and the structure as a diagram of the universe. As a diagram 
of the universe, it makes manifest the invisible path of the 
Buddhist practitioner's aspiration, which rises along a vertical 
axis, the heart pillar of the structure, to unite with the 
absolute (Figs. 72 and 73). Similarly, the bright light of truth 
can penetrate downward along this vertical axis to illumine 
our dark illusion. The pillar, a single piece of wood that 
extends from below ground to the peak of the highest roof, is 
set on a foundation stone in which there is a cavity for various 
Buddhist treasures, such as sutra rolls, or offering treasures, 
such as the sword scabbard in Figure 54. 

The pagoda’s most obvious use as a memorial is its func- 
tion as a reliquary, holding sacred remains from the past (per- 
haps of the Buddha himself, or of some other eminent 
Buddhist personage). The relics are contained within the 
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72 Five storied pagoda, HoryGji. 7th century. 


stupa hemisphere. which in India is capped by a harmika. or lit- 
tle palace, intended as a residence of divinity. This is matched 
on the pagoda by a copper structure called a sdrin, extending 
skyward from the top of the pillar and the uppermost roof, and 
consisting of an inverted bowl shape (fJuku bachi) on a saucer- 
like “dew basin” (roban), and above it a shaft that projects 
upward. The origin of the pagoda’s sdrin is the configuration 
of the harmika surmounted by a shaft bearing three or more 
umbrellas, the ancient symbol of both royalty and divinity. 
Attached to its shalt are nine rings (kurin) topped by an open- 
work “water flame” design (suien), a form known as the drag- 


on wheel (ryfisha), and at the very top the sacred jewel of 


Buddhist wisdom. the hdsliu (sky. chintamani). 

The organization of the H6rydji compound is an example 
of beautilully balanced asymmetry. Unlike the plan of the 
Shitenndji. the chtimon has been set slightly off center into one 
of the long cloister walls. At first it was thought that some 
accident of the temple's history must account for the similar 
asymmetric placement of the kondé and pagoda in the 
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73 Elevation, five-storied pagoda, Horyiji. (Drawing by Pierre and 
Liliane Giroux, after Ota Hirotaré, from The Art of Ancient Japan, 
Editions Citadelles, Paris.) 


courtyard, but, as new excavations have shown, in the latter 
half of the seventh century there was a good deal of experi- 
mentation with temple layouts when the rebuilding of 
Sh6étoku’s private temple was undertaken in the late seventh 
and early eighth centuries. Although the kond6é occupies more 
ground space than the pagoda, the soaring height of the latter 
balances the relatively low proportions of the former. The ori- 
entation of the kondd and pagoda along a line just north of the 
longitudinal median line of the compound meant that the dis- 
tance from the Iront cloister to the facade of the kondé was 
greater than the distance from the rear wall of the hall to the 
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back of the compound. thus permitting a better vista of the 
buildings when passing through the chiimon. Today, however. 
this adjustment of perspective has been lost due to a later 
extension of the cloister to accommodate a belfry. sutra repos- 
itory, and kédo (lecture hall). 

The oldest structures at Hérydji are the kondd, perhaps 
completed by 680, the pagoda, the chiimon, and part of the 
cloister. The proportions of the pagoda and the kondé6 are par- 
ticularly satisfying because of the diminution from one story 
to the next. The fifth story of the pagoda is approximately half 
the width of the first story, giving the structure a feeling of 
lightness and stability not found in later buildings. The roofs 
are made with square rafters. he pillars of the pagoda’s lower 
story are massive, round wooden columns, decreasing in 
diameter toward the top, a device called entasis also found in 
Classical Greek architecture to counteract the impression of 
concavity at the top of tall, round pillars. The brackets sup- 
porting the eaves are of a stylized cloud-shape—accentuating 
the concept of an ascent into the heavens—and have a strong 
three-dimensional presence. 

The miniature kondéd of the H6ryuji’s portable 
Tamamushi Shrine is, in fact, the earliest extant evidence of 
Japanese Buddhist architecture (see Fig. 90). [The shrine can 
be dated only on the basis of stylistic comparisons, but it is 
probably a work of the later part of the Asuka period, or the 
second quarter of the seventh century. It clearly precedes the 
kondd of the Horyaji, which dates after 670. The miniature 
building has bracket arms extending outward and upward to 
support the wide overhanging eaves. The tiled roof is of the 
hipped-gable type—in other words, a gable surmounting a 
truncated hipped roof—and the most common form in 
Japanese Buddhist architecture. A simple hipped roof can be 
seen on the kondd of the Toshédaiji (see Fig. 8 3). The unusual 
features of the Tamamushi Shrine roof are the way in which 
the tiles are applied to the surface, the fact that the under- 
structure of the roof employs a single rafter system, and the 
use of shibi, fishtail-like ornaments at the ends of the ridge- 
pole. The roofing tiles are applied in such a way that the junc- 
tion of the gable and hipped roof is clearly indicated by the 
round tiles at the end of the upper rafters. This style of tile 
application is believed to have been used at Asukadera, but, by 
the time Wakakusadera/H6ryiji's kondé was rebuilt, the line 
of the gable curved gently into the hipped section without any 
break. Shibi are said to represent sea-dwelling mammals like 
the dolphin. They are found on the roofs of temples and castles 
in the Edo period (1615-1868) but are rare in the seventh and 
eighth centuries, appearing only on the Tamamushi Shrine 
and the kondd of Téshédaiji. Another unusual detail of the 
Tamamushi building is the stylized cloud shape of the bracket 
arms under the eaves. This type of bracket appears on temples 
of the Asuka and Hakuhd periods, but is not found afterward. 


Yakushiji 
The history of Yakushiji begins with Fujiwara’s founder, 
Emperor Tenmu, who in 680 pledged to build the temple when 
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his consort Jit6 was afflicted with an eye disease and it was 
feared that she might go blind. Yakushi, known also as the 
Medicine Buddha (sk. Bhaishajyaguru), had long been a pop- 
ular deity, Wakakusadera reputedly being built by Shotoku in 
order to house an image of this Buddha. According to 
Buddhist thought, Yakushi Buddha is like a doctor, the disciple 
like the sick person, and the Dharma like the remedy for his ill- 
ness. However, in the popular imagination, this Buddha could 
also be applied to for the resolution of more mundane afflic- 
tions. For some reason, the actual building of the temple was 
deferred until after Tenmu’s death in 686, but it appears to 
have been completed by 697, three years after the occupation 
of the new city. in which it stood in a prominent location. Of 
the twenty-four temples integrated into the design of 
Fujiwara, Yakushiji was one of the most important, and by 
718 work had commenced on its reconstruction in the envi- 
rons of the new capital of Heij6. lt was completed by 730, and 
current opinion based on excavations of the old site at 
Fujiwara tends to the belief that the temple closely followed 
the plan and style of the earlier structure. Clearly Yakushiji, 
being of fairly recent foundation and an imperially sponsored 
temple, had a unique significance, both historical and reli- 
gious for the eighth-century court. It already had a Chinese- 
style name, unlike the older Asukadera, which in its new 
mearnation of Gangoji was given a completely new layout. 
The main compound of Yakushiji has a hondé (another 
term for the kondd, meaning “main hall”) and two pagodas, in 
addition to a lecture hall incorporated into the cloister wall 
(Fig. 74). Of these buildings, only the east pagoda remains 
from the early eighth-century construction, but recently the 
hondd and west pagoda have been reconstructed in their 
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| west pagoda 4 kodo 7 roofed corridor 
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74 (above) Plan of Yakushiji temple. (From Sekaikekogaku Taikei.) 


75 (below) View of hondé (main hall), Yakushiji, Nara. Rebuilt 1980s 
after original of c. 730. 
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76 East pagoda, Yakushiji, Nara. First half of the 8th century. 


original style, restoring the compound to something close to 
its original appearance. The plan of the Yakushiji was a 
remarkable departure from earlicr temple complexes, such as 
either the Asukadera or Wakakusadera. The emphasis was 
placed on the hondé, which is a towering, two-storied structure 
immediately visible as one enters the temple precinct (Fig. 75). 
The two smaller pagodas are of diminished importance in the 
ritual life of the Yakushiji, and they are placed near the 
perimeter wall of the cloister on either side of a path leading to the 
hondo, in front of which there is ample room for a large assem- 
bly to gather lor viewing the image of Yakushi Buddha and his 
attendant bodhisattvas inside (see Figs 102 and 103). 


The most striking stylistic innovation in the building of 


the Yakushiji is the use of the double-roof system (mokoshi) 
for each story of the hondé and pagodas. The east pagoda is a 
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(hree-storied structure with a mokoshi added at each level (Fig. 
76). The result is a building at once more stable and more 
buoyant than the Hérydji pagoda. Enhancing this impression 
are the system of three-stepped brackets and the latticed ceil- 
ings beneath the rafters, which allow more light to penctrate 
under the eaves. Today the Yakushiji pagoda stands as a 
unique example of this style. 


Kofukuji 

Of the many temples erected in Nara between 710 and the 
beginning of construction of Tédaiji in 747, the Kéfukuji 
affords the best glimpse of Buddhist art and architecture in the 
first half of the eighth century. K6fukuji, which stands near 
the rebuilt Asukadera/Gang6ji in the Geky6d suburb of now 
vanished Heij6, was built as a private temple of the Fujiwara 
clan under the direction of Fujiwara no Fuhito (659-720), 
and was clearly the largest and most impressive temple in 
Nara in the pre-Todaiji years. The site chosen for the temple 
complex was a sixteen-block area on a plateau at the foot of 
Mount Mikasa overlooking Heij6 to the west. Further up the 
slope of the mountain, the Fujiwara also established their own 
private Shinto shrine, the Kasuga, which in the centuries to 
come would continue to grow and flourish under this power- 
ful family’s patronage (see Fig. 198). The Yakushiji and Gang6 
ji occupied only nine city blocks each, while temples of the sec- 
ond rank such as Toshddaiji, the main post-Tédaiji project. 
occupied only four blocks, and minor temples were allotted 
only one. 

Clearly Fujiwara no Fuhito was one of the most influen- 
tial men of the day. It was on his father that the surname ol 
Fujiwara had been conferred by the emperor, and it was also 
Fuhito who was a key figure in the drawing up of the code of 
laws known as the Taih6é Ritsuryd, which were promulgated in 
701, and modeled closely on those of the Tang. It was revised 
in 718, and thereafter remained in use until 1858. Fuhito was 
also successtul in marrying several daughters into the imperi- 
al family. Thus he had the freedom to build his clan temple and 
shrine in as magnificent a manner as he wished, without cen- 
sure from the emperor. 

As originally conceived, the temple consisted of three 
image halls, or kondd, in addition to such support buildings as 
a lecture hall, a sutra repository, a belfry. a refectory, and quar- 
ters for the monks. The focal point of the main cloister is the 
central kondé. The one pagoda at K6fukuji is located to the 
east, in a separate enclave with the eastern kondé. The western 
kondd is also located outside the main enclosure. Thus on 
entering the chiimon into the cloister, one would, in fact, 
encounter only the single central kondo. In 721, the year alter 
the death of Fuhito, a new type of building. the so-called 
round hall, actually an octagon, was built to the north of the 
western kondd to honor him. A similar hall, also dating to the 
early eighth century, the Yumedono. or Hall of Dreams, was 
built at Horyaji to honor Prince Shétoku and today houses the 
Yumedono Kannon (see Fig. 89), one of the most famous 
sculptures dating from this period. This octagonal type of 
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77s(above) Plan of Tédaiji complex. (From Early Buddhist Japan by J. E. 
Kidder, Thames & Hudson.) 


78 (below) View of Daibutsuden, Tédaiji. 
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building seems to have usurped the function of the pagoda as 
a reliquary repository. 

The K6fukuji complex was intended not only as a place for 
worship, but also as a monastic university. In addition, the 
temple staffed a Mercy Hall, which offered aid to the needy, 
orphans, and the elderly, and a Medicine Hall, which served as 
a kind of hospital or clinic. The garden, in which flowers for 
the many altars in the temple were grown, was open to the 
laity for their enjoyment and recreation. 


Tédaiji: The Nation's Temple 

Up the hill from K6ofukuji stands the magnificent project of 
Emperor Shomu, the temple complex of Tédaiji. The building 
of this temple and the casting of its colossal Birushana 
Buddha were the most important projects undertaken by the 
court, the clergy, and the Japanese people in the eighth centu- 
ry. At the time that Emperor Sh6mu ordered the temple's con- 
struction, he was living at a place called Shigaraki in Omi 
province (present-day Shiga prefecture) and work on the 
buildings was begun there. However, in 745 he moved back to 
Nara, and land surrounding the hermitage of the famous 
Kegon master R6ben was then selected for the new temple. 
The area allotted for Todaiji was equivalent to sixty-four city 
blocks (Fig. 77). 

Two pagodas were included in the original plan, enor- 
mous seven-storied structures 3 30 feet (101 m) tall, each con- 
tained within a separate cloister. To the north of these was the 
main compound, which consisted of the hondé, more com- 
monly known as the Daibutsuden (Great Buddha Hall) as it 
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houses the colossal image of Birushana Buddha (Fig. 78), and 
two cloisters enclosing, respectively, front and back courtyards 
on either side of the Daibutsuden. Directly behind the 
Daibutsuden in the rear courtyard was the lecture hall (kodé), 
surrounded on three sides by quarters for the monks. The 
refectory was a separate building with its own enclosed court- 
yard. The imperial clan's storehouse, the Shdsdin (see Fig. 50), 
is located far to the northwest of the Daibutsuden, while the 
Hokked6, or Hall of the Lotus Sutra, the oldest extant building 
in the Todaiji complex, is a short climb up the hill to the east. 
The Daibutsuden is a huge building by any standards, 
eleven bays long by seven bays deep, forming a rectangle some 
285 x 170 feet (87 x 52 m) and measuring 154 feet (47 m) at 
the ridgepole—tar larger than the audience hall of the imperi- 
al palace. Some idea of the scale and the magnificence of the 
Daibutsuden and its colossal Buddha can be gained from a 
twelfth-century emaki, or narrative scroll, the Shigisan engi 
emaki (Fig. 79). The last section of the story, told in words and 
pictures, deals with an elderly nun journeying to Nara lo pray 
to the Great Birushana image for a revelation of her younger 
brother's whereabouts. We see her to the right at the doorsill, 
looking up reverently as she prays to the Buddha. Then she 
sleeps through the night near the base of the statue, and the 
next day makes her farewells, having been told in a dream 
where to look for her brother. The story and the illustration 
testify to the importance of Todaiji and the authority of the 
Birushana image, which survived the removal of the capital to 
Heian. The Daibutsuden was burnt to the ground in 1180 in 
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80 Hokked6d (also known as Sangatsud6), Tédaiji, Nara. Ist half of the 8th 
century. 

















8| Cross section of Hokked6, Tédaiji. Nara period (710-794) section on 
the left and Kamakura period (1 185-1333) addition on the right. 


the Genpei Civil War, but was immediately rebuilt and a new 
colossal image of Birushana cast. 

Earlier. in 733. Shdmu had constructed a temple on the 
future site of Todaiji for the Kegon master ROben (689-77 3), 
who became one of his most trusted religious advisers and 
later was appointed the first abbot of ‘l6daiji. This first temple 
was known as the Konsh@ji, and scholars generally agree that 
it was later included in the Tédaiji complex and is known today 
as the Hokked6 or Sangatsud6 (Third Month Hall) (Fig. 80). In 
the thirteenth century, the building was remodeled, and a 
raidé, or worship hall, was added in front of the main sanctu- 
ary, and the rools of the two structures joined (Fig. 8 1). 


Toshddaiji 
In 7534. the Chinese monk Jianzhen (6$8—763). known in 
Japanese as Ganjin, arrived in Nara with the express purpose 


79 Daibutsuden at Tédaiji, detail from Shigisan engi emaki, scroll 3. 
Late 12th century. Ink and color on paper; height 12 % in. (31.8 cm). 
Chégosonshiji, Nara. 
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of establishing the Ritsu school, which adhered strictly to the 
codes by which monk, nun, and householder must live their 
lives in order to follow the Eightfold Path to Enlightenment. 
Most importantly Ganjin also brought the correct, complete 
ritual of ordination for the Buddhist clergy. Buddhist law 
required a properly ordained cleric to perform the ritual, but, 
despite the fact that monks from the continent had visited 
Japan, some staying for many years, there seems to have been 
110 one who, before Ganjin, could conduct the ceremony prop- 
erly. Therefore. in 755, an ordination platform was built at 
Téodaiji and some four hundred people, including the imperial 
consort Komy6, were properly ordained. Whatever the reason, 
Ganjin preferred not to take up residence at Todaiji, but 
instead retired to a separate temple of his own. And in 759 the 
first steps towards the building of Toshédaiji were taken. 
Toshddaiji is the best-surviving example of the construc- 
tion style typical of the second half of the Nara period, and 
particularly the style of buildings in which those of ‘l6daiji 
would have originally been built. As a private temple built with 
donations from aristocratic families of the capital, primarily 
the Fujiwara, it occupied a four-block site in the western part 
of the capital, very near Yakushiji. There are no clear records 
concerning the dates at which specific buildings were com- 
pleted. The logical choice for the first building would have been 
the kondd, but it is quite possible that instead it was the 
kodo, or lecture hall, because the principal reason for building 
the temple was in order to provide Ganjin and the newly estab- 
lished Ritsu school with a base for their teachings (Fig. 82). 
This building was first constructed as the East Morning Hall in 
the Imperial Palace, but was subsequently dismantled and 
donated to TéshGdaiji, possibly before Ganjin’s death in 763. 
However, it is certain that the rest of the complex was not fin- 
ished until the ninth century, when the capital had already 
removed to Heian-kyo. I'he main area, of course, consisted of 
the kondd and chiimon, linked by a roofed cloister that enclosed 


a rectangular courtyard between the two structures, in the 
manner of both Kofukuji and Tédaiji. 

The kondé of Toshédaiji is seven bays wide and four bays 
deep (Fig. 83). The long. low silhouette of the building projects 
a sense of horizontality and stability. which is further empha- 
sized by such architectural details as the bracketing system 
and the hipped roof. The three-stepped brackets represent the 
final development of the Asuka—Nara period. They are much 
more compact than earlier systems. The roof is a simple 
hipped shape with no crowning gable. The height of the ridge- 
pole was raised 8 feet (2.5 m) in the Edo period, making the 
pitch of the roof much steeper. he original, lower eighth cen- 
tury roof would have better complemented the horizontality 
of the building, whereas the later roof gives it a heavier 
appearance. Unusually for the period, shibi were attached 
toward the ends of the ridgepole, in the manner of the build- 
ing represented by the Tamamushi Shrine. 


TORI BUSSH| AND ASUKA-PERIOD SCULPTURE (552-645) 


The one artist of the Asuka period whose name, genealogy, 
and work have been preserved to the present day is the sculp- 
tor Tori Busshi (Tori, the maker of Buddhist images). His 
ancestry can be traced back to his grandfather, Shiba Tatto, 
the Chinese craftsman who helped Soga no Umako establish 
his first Buddhist temple. As a member of the saddlemakers' 
guild, 'latto had mastered a wide range of skills, including 
many of those needed for making sculpture: metal casting, 
wood carving, and lacquer work. Tasuna, his son and the 
father of Tori. also belonged to the saddlemakers’ guild, and at 
the time of Emperor Yomei's last illness in 588 offered to 
become a Buddhist monk and to carve a Buddha image out of 


82 Kédo (lecture hall), Téshddaiji, Nara. Mid—8th century. 
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83 Kondo (golden hall), Toshddaiji. 759. 





84 Asukadera Buddha, attributed to Tori Busshi, in the Asukadera, Asuka. 
606. Gilt bronze; height 108 in. (276 cm). 
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wood. The son, Tori Busshi, appears to have become the prin- 
cipal sculptor working for Soga no Umako and Prince Shétoku 
in the early seventh century and is credited with executing the 
Shaka image for Asukadera in 606, the Yakushi Buddha 
image for Wakakusadera (later Horyiji) in 607, and also, sur- 
viving at Héryuji, the magnificent Shaka Triad by Tori, the 
Buddha flanked by two bodhisattvas, dated by an inscription 
on the back of the halo to 623. 

In the single remaining kondé of the original Asukadera 
temple is a seated, gilt-bronze statue of Shaka about 10 feet 
(3 m) high (Fig. 84). Although the image has been much 
restored over the centuries, it retains many general character- 
istics comparable to those of the principal survival of ‘Tori 
Busshi's work, the Shaka Triad at Horytji (see Fig. 86). The 
Asukadera Shaka sits erect, legs crossed, the drapery falling in 
sharply defined, regular folds. The right hand is raised, palm 
outward, in the semui-in (Skt, abhayamudra) hand gesture that 
symbolizes the Buddha's power to grant tranquillity and free- 
dom from fear. The left hand is lowered, the palm turned out- 
ward in a gesture of wish-granting, by extension offering the 
promise that the Buddha's teachings are the true path to 
release from suffering. 

The gestures of individual Buddha images carry particu- 
lar meanings and often derive from hand movements made at 
a particular moment in the life of the Historical Buddha. The 
semui-in gesture of the Asukadera image's right hand is the 
“fear-not” gesture traditionally said to have been made when 
Shaka found himself in danger of being trampled by an ele- 
phant made drunk by his evil cousin. The Buddha raised his 
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85 Yakushi, in the kond6é, Héryiji, Ikaruga, Nara prefecture. Ist half of the 
7th century. Gilt bronze; height 24 % in. (63 cm). 


hand and the animal became quiet. The gesture of offering, or 
vow-fulfilling, the seganin (ski. varadamudra), is a more general 
hand movement and seems to have no specific point of origin 
in the biography of Shaka. 

‘The head of the Asukadera Buddha is the least restored 
and therefore most telling part of the image. The [ace is long 
and cylindrical. capped with hair depicted as a mass of snail- 
shell curls. This type of curl is one of the shdgé (sKr. lakshana) 
of the Historical Buddha, that is the physical symbols that dis- 
tinguish him as a perfected being. The point of origin for the 
curls is said to be the result of Shaka shaving his head upon 
leaving his father’s palace and entering an ascetic life. What 
grew back were the tightly packed curls depicted in his 
imagery, and in that of other Buddhas. Two other shégé that 
are readily visible in the Asukadera Buddha—the byakugé (skt. 
urna), a small tult of hair or raised circle just above the nose, 


and the nikkei (skt. ushnisha), the cranial protuberance above 
the normal curve of the head—are signs of the Buddha's 
increased wisdom and understanding. In all there are thirty- 
two such signs associated with Buddhist imagery, but these 
three are most commonly seen. The upper part of the Shaka’s 
face has a strongly geometric quality, the smooth curving 
plane of the forehead descending to form the bridge of the 
nose, and the nostrils are indicated by what seem almost to be 
cuts in the metal. The eyes and eyebrows also form strongly 
curvilinear accents, flowing horizontally across the face. 

The distinctive style of this image and of ori’s other 
works—particularly the linear and geometric quality of the 
facial features and body pose, and the fascination with the 
drapery of the robe—is originally derived from the Buddhist 
sculpture of the Wei dynasties of northern China of the late 
fourth to sixth centuries. By the time Tori would have cast this 
Buddha, the Wei styles had long gone out of fashion in China, 
replaced by a greater attention to curves and volumes, and, 
therefore, from a modern perspective by a greater realism. It is 
perhaps because Japan's early Buddhist art works came from 
Paekche, which adhered more to this “antique” style, that 
these first Japanese images also hark back to it, instead of to 
the more fluid realism to be found in China in the early sev- 
enth century. Certainly, however, it is a tribute to Tori Busshi's 
genius and ability that he took what could be a very stiff style 
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86 Shaka Triad, by Tori Busshi, in the kondd, Horyiji. Dated 623. Gilt 
bronze; height 46 in. (116.8 cm). 


and instead used it to imbue his subject with a great tranquil- 
lity that even has an element of softness. 

Tori Busshi's Yakushi of 607 was created as the principal 
image for Prince Shdtoku’s newly established Wakakusadera. 
It is represented today by a seated image enshrined in the 
kondé of Wakakusadera’s successor, the Hérytji (Fig. 85). On 
the reverse of the halo is an inscription that gives many of the 
circumstances surrounding the production of the original 
image, attributing it to Tori Busshi. Superficially, the sculpture 
has many Wei-style characteristics in common with the 
Asukadera Buddha and the later Shaka Triad. However, schol- 
ars generally agree that the inscription and the halo itself 
postdate 607. Is the sculpture the original work of 607, with 
the halo and wooden pedestal being later replacements, or is 
the entire work a Hakuho period (645-710) copy, made after 
the original Wakakusadera had been destroyed? Today most 
historians support the latter theory, and this sculpture indeed 
has many features considered to be Hakuh6 period in style. 

In the Shaka Triad of 623, we see the full flowering of Tori 
Busshi's art. The Shaka sits serenely atop a rectangular plat- 
form (Fig. 86). His eyes seem to gaze straight forward, his 
hands promise the believer tranquillity and an infallible path 
to salvation. In contrast to the severe and immobile quality of 
the body, the long skirts flow down the front of the platform 
like a waterfall. Further animation is suggested by the tlicker- 
ing flame patterns in the outer border of his halo, amongst 
which sit small seated images of the Seven Buddhas of the 
Past—the seven earthly manifestations of Buddhahood who 
immediately preceded Shaka. Just above Shaka’s head is a 
raised circle. which represents the flaming jewel of Buddhist 
wisdom, enshrined on an inverted lotus blossom. Emanating 
from it is a lotus vine that in gently undulating curves sprouts 
leaves that encircle the Buddha's head. The delicate linear pat- 
terns of the flames and lotus leaves form a strong contrast to 
the calm, but vivid features of the Buddha. 

An inscription on the reverse of the halo explains that the 
triad was commissioned by Empress Suiko (r. 593-629) and 
other court members because of the death of two important 
court ladies in 621 and the illness of Prince Shotoku and his 
consort the following year. The statue was intended as a votive 
olfering to promote Shotoku’s recovery or his rebirth into par- 
adise. In 622 both Shotoku and his consort died, and in 623 
the statue was completed and dedicated to their spiritual well- 
being. It is not known where at Wakakusadera the triad was 
originally placed, since the Yakushi of 607 was already the 
main icon ol the kondd. Various theories have been put for- 
ward, but. since it is beyond question that the statue is a work 
ol the early seventh century. the inscription is generally 
accepted as valid. and the assumption is made that the piece 
was housed outside the main worship complex of the temple 
in a place untouched by the fire of 670. 

The Shaka Triad reflects the mature Wei style in China 
during the first quarter of the sixth century, of which numer- 
ous examples can be found in the rock-cut temples of 
Longmen, near the Wei capital of Luoyang (Fig. 87), and in 
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87 Seated Buddha, in cave 13, Longmen, China. 527. Stone. 


cast-bronze figures. With Wei imagery, and with ori’s inter- 
pretation of it, the strong plasticity of the images transmitted 
along the Silk Road from India to China has been tamed by an 
East Asian love of linear patterning. The bodies of the Buddha 
and the bodhisattvas are barely revealed beneath their gar- 
ments. Instead, attention is focused on the exuberantly articu- 
lated drapery of their skirts and the scarves that splay out on 
either side. creating serrated outlines that contradict the 
apparent volume of the figures. A clear demonstration of this 
is provided by a side view of one of the bodhisattvas from the 
‘Tori Triad (Fig. 88). These bronze sculptures are not complete 
figures in the round, but instead half images, terminated at 
the tips of their flaring scarves. The triad was intended to be 
viewed only from the front, like the relief carvings of the 
Chinese cave temples. 

A statue not directly attributable to Tori Busshi, but clear- 
ly within the limits of his style, is the Kannon image in the 
octagonal Yumedono (Hall of Dreams) of Horyiiji's eastern 
precinct (Fig. 89). Of all the bodhisattvas. Kannon (Skt. 
\alokiteshvara: cH. Guanyin) is the most enduringly popular 
throughout the history of Buddhism in East Asia. The 
Bodhisattva of Compassion, he represents the compassionate 
aspect of the Buddha Dharma. and may be depicted in many 
forms. In China. Korea, and Japan he became overtly female in 
character in the later medieval period, but at this earlier peri- 
od his appearance is still that of a handsome youth, as are the 
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88 Side view of bodhisattva figure, from Shaka Triad, by Tori 
Busshi, in the kondo, Horyiji. Dated 623. Gilt bronze; height 35 % 
in. (90. 7 cm). 


images of most other bodhisattvas. As non-earthly denizens, 
the bodhisattvas are depicted in all the splendor of the heavens 
and Buddhist paradises, and this has been interpreted in an 
earthly way by showing them as Indian princelings, clad in 
elegant skirts, bedecked with elaborate jewelry and crowns, 
and having long curly tresses and mustaches. 

‘The Yumedono sculpture has always been one of the most 
treasured images at Horydji, and was hidden away for so 


many years in a closed wooden shrine that even the monks of 


the temple had lost memory of it. The shrine was opened in the 
late nineteenth century on the occasion of a visit by the 
American scholar Ernest Fenollosa, one of the Western schol- 
ars most influential in encouraging the Japanese to preserve 
their cultural heritage at a time of strong pressure toward 
Westernization. Because it was so seldom exposed to view and 
to the elements, the camphor-wood statue is in a remarkable 
state of preservation. Made of a single shaft of wood—only the 
lowest ends of the drapery scarves and the lotus pedestal are 
made of separate pieces—the image still retains much of the 
gold leaf that was applied over the entire surface, as well as the 
red pigment that tinted the lips, the black of the eye pupils, and 
the dark blue of the mustache. 





89 Yumedono Kannon, in the Yumedono (Hall of Dreams), Héryiji, Ikaruga, 
Nara prefecture. Early 7th century. Gilt wood; height 77 4 in. (197 cm). 


ASUKA PAINTING: THE TAMAMUSHI SHRINE 


The Tamamushi Shrine is one of the most important objects 
surviving from the Asuka period, not only because it affords us 
a three-dimensional glimpse of an accurately detailed building 
from this period (see page 65), but also because it is the only 
example of Buddhist painting surviving from the early sev- 
enth century (Fig. 90). This portable shrine in the 
Daihdozéden, or Great Treasure House, at Horyiji consists of a 
kondd in miniature atop a tall rectangular plinth, which is 
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90 Tamamushi Shrine. c. 650. Cypress and camphor wood, with lacquer; height 84 in. (213 cm). 
Now in Horyuji Treasure House, HéryGji, Ikaruga, Nara prefecture. 


raised off the floor by a broad sturdy pedestal. The outer sur- 
faces of the kondd and the four sides of the plinth are decorat- 
ed with paintings of bodhisattvas, the Four Guardian Kings 
(Shitennd), and Buddhist narratives, The edges of the panels 
and the projecting upper and lower horizontals of the pedestal 


are covered with strips of openwork metal, and the name of 


the shrine comes from the iridescent wings of the tamanuishi 
beetle, which originally underlaid the openwork design of the 
metalwork. One can imagine that the iridescence of the beetle 
wings must have made striking contrast with the strong pure 
colors of the paintings—reds, yellows, light browns, and 
greens applied to a black ground. Scholars now generally 


agree that the shrine was made in Japan; the types of cypress 
and camphor wood out of which it is crafted are native to 
Japan, and the materials used in the paintings—lacquer mixed 
with red or black pigment and vegetable oil from the shiso 
plant added to lead oxide—are common in indigenous work. 
On the two front doors of the kondd are two of the Four 


Guardian Kings (JAP. Shitennd). These kings, one for each of 


the four directions, are some of the most enduring guardians 
of the Buddhist Dharma, and found particular popularity in 
East Asia—Prince Shétoku’s first Buddhist temple, the 
Shitenndji. was established in honor of them, Normally sculp- 
tures of the Shitennd can be found at the four corners of a 
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91 Hungry Tigress Jataka panel, from the Tamamushi Shrine (see Fig. 90). c. 650. Lacquer on wood, with open 
metalwork borders. Hérydji Treasure House, Horyidji, Ikaruga, Nara prefecture. 


temple's altar platform. The armor-clad images of the Kings 
on the doors of the Tamamushi Shrine seem to sway in space 
as though they are stepping forward, their scarves swinging 
out behind them. On the two sets of side doors graceful 


bodhisattvas are depicted, each holding a lotus blossom, a 


symbol of compassion and the special attribute of the bod- 
hisattva Kannon. The interior walls of the building are deco- 
rated with rows of tiny seated Buddhas, suggesting the one 
thousand Buddhas of the past who accompany some Shaka 
and Birushana Buddha images. The sculpture now contained 





92. The Hungry Tigress Jataka, wall painting, cave 254, Dunhuang, China. 
Early 6th century. 


in the shrine is an image of the bodhisattva Kannon, and is a 
later replacement. 

The rectangular pedestal supporting the miniature kondé 
of the shrine is decorated with traditional Buddhist themes: on 
the front, relics are worshiped by two monks offering incense: 
on the back is Mount Sumcru, the mountain at the center of 
the universe that holds apart the heavens, the earth, and the 
oceans. The two side panels depict jataka tales (JAP. bosatsu 
honjO manron), stories of the previous incarnations of Shaka 
before the lifetime in which he achieved Enlightenment. The 
Hungry Tigress jataka is typical of the general theme of self- 
sacrifice these tales present (Fig. 91). The Buddha-to-be, or the 
Bodhisattva as he is generally referred to in these tales, is rid- 
ing through the forest and comes upon a starving tigress and 
her cubs. Distressed by her plight, he offers his own body as 
food, but she is too weak even to take the first bite. The 
Bodhisattva thereupon climbs a nearby mountain and jumps 
from it, so that the smell of blood from his crumpled body 
might rouse the tigress enough to feed. In the panel, he first 
appears up on the mountain, taking off his robe. Then, in a 
system of continuous narrative, he is shown flying down to his 
death, and at the bottom of the cliff the tigress and her cubs 
begin their meal. 

The circular movement of the narrative is particularly 
appropriate for the vertical panel on which it is painted. Even 
when the viewer is standing still, the sequence of the story's 
episodes is clear. This method of storytelling can be found on 


93 View of the altar, kondd, Horyiji. 
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the balustrades of Indian stupas such as Bharhut (second cen- 
tury B.c.E.) and on the walls of the cave temples at Dunhuang, 
such as the sixth-century painting of Cave 254 (Fig. 92). Both 
types of monument were designed to permit the practitioner 
to move in circumambulation, and, while doing so, to meditate 
on the illustrations decorating the walls. 

Interestingly, the painting of the Tamamushi. unlike the 
sculptures of the Asuka period, does not hark back to Wei pro- 
totypes. The Shitenn6é and the bodhisattvas with their lively 
sense of volume and movement demonstrate a style much 
more in keeping with that of contemporaneous China. There 
was clearly an aesthetic and stylistic division between the 
painted and sculpted image at this point. which later in the 
century would be brought closer together. 


HAKUHO SCULPTURE: HOryuj! 


Apart from the Shaka Triad and the Yumedono Kannon, the 
other sculptures of Hérytiji date to the Hakuho period, and 
almost certainly not after 711, when its rebuilding was offi- 
cially completed. Of these, the earliest in date and style are the 
Shitenn6 installed at the corners of the altar which dominates 
the center of the kondé (Fig. 93). Each king is distinguished by 
his attribute. Tamonten (skT. Vaishravana: CH. Duowen), later 
known as Bishamonten, the king of the north, holds a halberd 
and a reliquary stupa (Fig. 94), Zoch6ten (skt. Virudhaka: 
cH. Zengzhang) is the king of the south and holds a long and 
a short halberd (see Fig. 93). Jikokuten (skr. Dhrtirashtra: cn. 
Chiguo), kirg of the east, supports a jewel in his upraised right 
hand and a halberd in the other, while KOmokuten (skt. 
Virupaksha; cH. Guangmu), the king of the west, holds a scroll 
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94 Tamonten, in the kondé, Héryiji. c. 650. Wood, with paint and gold leaf; 
52 % in. (134.2 cm). 


of paper and a brush. These kings are made of single blocks of 
wood. The conquered demon—symbolic of the enemies of 
Buddhism—on which each stands and their halos are sepa- 
rate pieces of wood, as are the forward-flaring scarves at the 
feet of each figure. Each sculpture still has traces of its original 
coloring and gilding. The crown and the strips of openwork 
metal attached to the halo and skirt of the armor are made of 
cut gold. 

Although there is no suggestion of the vitality of the 
Shitenno on the front of the Tamamushi Shrine, the scarves at 
the base of the rigidly erect statues do flare forward instead of 
to the sides, giving a stronger sense of roundness and three- 
dimensionality than did their Asuka predecessors. The closest 
continental equivalent to this set of Shitennd is found in the 
columnar style of the Chinese Northern Qi dynasty (550-77). 
The Horydji pieces are dated to around 650 on the basis of an 
inscription on the back of the Komokuten halo and a separate 
entry in the Nihon shoki for 650, mentioning a commission of 
Shitenn6 given to a certain Oguchi Aya Yamaguchi Atai. Since 
the name of another craftsman, Tsugi Konmaro, is also 
inscribed on the halo, it is open to question what role the two 
men played in the creation of these images. Nevertheless, the 
date of 650 seems appropriate for these figures. 

The Kudara Kannon (Fig. 95) preserved in the Great 
Treasure House of Horytji with the Tamamushi Shrine has 
several points in common with the Shitenn6 sculptures of the 
kondo, It is a tall, slender wooden image, the details of its drap- 
ery shallowly indicated on the surface, the drapery scarves at 
its feet curving forward instead of flaring out to the side. 
Appropriately enough for the Bodhisattva of Compassion, it 
does not convey the same sense of weighty volume as the 
Shitenn6, but instead displays a gentle roundness that sug- 
gests a more naturalistic treatment of the body. 

The statue possesses a number of puzzling features, start- 
ing with its name, the Kudara Kannon. Kudara was an alter- 
nate Japanese name for Paekche, leading some art historians 
to speculate that the sculpture may have been made in Korea. 
However, the camphor wood used for the body, the cypress 
used for the lotus pedestal, and the water vase attached to the 
left hand are indigenous to Japan. The garment covering the 
bodhisattva’s torso is unique in that it crosses from the right 
shoulder to the lower left, rather than the reverse which is the 
norm. The crown and necklace are made of openwork metal, 
but the designs are heavier, less exuberant than those of the 
king images. Despite these atypical details, there is no reason 
to think that the statue is of foreign origin. Kudara was the 
name of a region to the north of the Asuka Valley as well as a 
synonym for Paekche. 

An image that conveys some of the same grace and gen- 
tility as the Kudara Kannon is an image of Miroku as a bod- 
hisattva preserved in the convent of Chigiji just to the east of 
Horyaji (Figs 96 and 97). Of a type that had long been popu- 
lar in Korea, the figure is shown seated upon a throne with 
one leg pendant and the other bent, the ankle resting on the 
opposite knee, on which its right arm is propped, the hand 
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95 Kudara Kannon. Early 7th century. Wood, with remains of paint; height 
83 in. (210 cm). Hérydji Treasure House, Héryiji. 
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96 Chiguji Miroku. 7th century. Camphor wood; height 52 in. (132 cm). 
Treasure Hall, Chigiji convent, near Héryiji. 





97 Chigaji Miroku, detail of Fig. 96. 
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‘aised to the face in a pensive gesture. It eloquently and ele- 
gantly conveys the image of the Future Buddha in his paradise 
meditating upon the true nature of things until he will 
descend as the next Buddha. Chiigaji was originally the resi- 
dence of Prince Shé6toku’s mother and was converted into a 
convent after her death in the early seventh century. However. 
the statue can clearly be recognized as a work of the Hakuhod 
period, with its gently swelling torso, its softly modeled face, 
and its naturalistic pose. 

It is within this relaxing of the linear geometry of the Wei 
style that the H6ryaji Yakushi Buddha alleged to be by Tori 
Busshi (see Fig. 85) should also be considered. Most scholars 
have now concluded that it is a work of Hérytji’s rebuilding, 
and in replacement of the Busshi original, which was possibly 
lost or damaged beyond repair in the fire that destroyed 
Wakakusadera in 670. This would account for the archaic ele- 
ments of its style, which recall Asuka sculptural pieces in con- 
trast to Hakuh6-period sculptures such as the Shitenno, 
Kudara Kannon, and Miroku. However, several stylistic fea- 
tures point equally to the Northern Qi style of the Hakuhoé 
period. For example, the face of the Yakushi is much more soft- 
ly modeled than the Shaka Triad, but not unlike the Shitenno. 
Further, the eyes have neither the linearity nor the teardrop 
quality of the Shaka Triad and the Asukadera Buddha. Also 
the patterns of the skirts imitate the earlier style of the Shaka 
Triad, but those on the Yakushi are fewer in number and con- 
form closely to the rectangular form of the base underneath, 
lacking the vivacious and serrated outline of the drapery on 
the Triad. 

A group of six bodhisattvas at the Horyaji demonstrate 
the next development within Hakuh6-period sculpture, and in 
particular an image of the bodhisattva Kannon (Fig. 98). The 
six images are crafted according to the single-block technique 
(ichiboku zukuri, see page 134) out of camphor wood and have 
been coated with lacquer and gold leaf. a common form of dec- 
oration, but in addition certain details such as the jewelry, 
tresses of hair, and hair ornaments have been modeled solely 
out of lacquer and affixed to the sculptures before the gold leaf 
was applied. This is the first-known use of lacquer in Japanese 
sculpture for a purpose other than protective coating. In the 
succeeding Nara period, whole images would be constructed 
out of lacquer-soaked cloth, and in the ninth century, when 
Japanese sculptors returned to wood as the preferred material, 
lacquer would be used again in just this way to build up sur- 
face details (see Fig. 165). 

Originally, the group of bodhisattvas consisted of eight, 
not six, statues, and it has been suggested that they were pro- 
duced as flanking images for a group of Buddhas of the four 
directions (with Birushana as an implied fifth in the center), 
The images stand squarely without any shift of weight, yet 
they have a strong three-dimensional presence. Their draped 


98 Kannon Bosatsu. 711. Camphor wood, with lacquer and gold leaf; 
height 30 % in. (77.9 cm). HéryGji Treasure House, Horyiji. 


99 Tableau of the death of Shaka, north side of the five-storied pagoda, 
Horydji. 711. Clay over wood and metal. 


shoulders swell outward below the neck, while the torsos have 
a gentle inward curve. Their garments flow around and 
between their limbs. Their faces, too, are more naturalistically 
modeled, with high brows and full cheeks. lhe six bod- 
hisattvas are youthful, serene figures, projecting the idea of 
compassion for the believer. Their form still harks back to the 
Northern Qi style, but there is a further relaxation of rigidity 
in their pose which comes that little bit closer to the elegant 
curves and vitality of the early Tang dynasty, as expressed in 
the lamamushi Shrine paintings. 

The last group of sculptures to have been installed at 
Horytji during its rebuilding are clay figures in tableaux on 
the first floor of the pagoda and a pair of guardian Nid images 
in the chtimon. The latter have been discussed earlier in the 
context of the chiimon architecture (see pages 62-63), and 
preserve little of their original flavor having been extensively 
restored, but the tableaux in the pagoda are in better condi- 
tion. Strictly speaking these tableaux, completed in 711. 
belong to the Nara period, but their installation so soon after 
the relocation of the capital in 710 suggests that the tech- 
nique used in their manufacture—clay modeled over wood 
and metal armature 





was coming into popularity in the last 
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years of the Hakuho period. The sculptures found in the pago- 
da are placed informally in groups and set against fantastic 
rock shapes, which have been built up around the central 
pillar of the pagoda. 

Each tableau recounts a particular Buddhist theme. The 
north tableau depicts the passing into nirvana (SKT. 
parinirvana) of Shaka (Fig. 99). The Buddha's golden body lies 
on a platform. while his disciples and various bodhisattvas 
look on. Even his mother who predeceased him, Queen Maya, 
has come down from the heaven where she resides to witness 
the moment of her son's joyous release (she sits on the left 
edge of the scene). Disciples ranged in the front, who have not 
fully mastered the Buddha's teachings. fall into violent 
demonstrations of gricf. Those who do understand, like the 
bodhisattvas behind the reclining body of the Buddha, sit 
calmly. The other three tableaux are equally vividly modeled. 
The western one depicts the distribution of the Buddha’s relics 
after his cremation. while the one to the east depicts the 
famous debate by the erudite layman Yuima (skT. Vimalikirti) 
and the Bodhisattva of Wisdom, Monju (skT. Manjushri) (Fig. 
LOO). This was an important subject at the time the tableaux 
were made, not just in Japan, but also in China—Yuima, who 
wins the debate. being a clear demonstration that 
Enlightenment could be achieved by the laity, and not just 
within the confines of a monastic life. 
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100 Tableau of the Yuima-Monju debate, east side of the five-storied 
pagoda, Héryiji. 711. Clay over wood and metal. 


HAKUHO PAINTING 


In addition to preserving the only masterpiece of Asuka- 
period painting, Horyuji also has the best of the few examples 
of painting from the Hakuho period. These fragments come 
originally from the interior walls of the kond6,which were deco- 
rated with a series of twelve murals. The wide panels 
depict the four Buddhas who are emanations of Birushana to 
the four directions enthroned in their paradises of the four 
directions: Amida (skt. Amitabha; Buddha of the west), 
Ashuku (ski. Akshobhya; Buddha of the east), FukQjdju (SKT. 
Amoghasiddhi: Buddha of the north), and Hésh6 (skv. 
Ratnasambhava: Buddha of the south). The narrower panels 
support images of eight bodhisattvas to flank the Buddha 
images. However, a disastrous fire in 1949 left most of the 
paintings too blackened to be readable. 

There is some disagreement about the identification of the 
various Buddhas because, although they should appear in the 
four cardinal directions, the space used by the entrance doors 


101 Amida Triad, wall painting from the kondd, Hérydji. c. 710. 
Hoérydji Treasure House. 


i‘. 








causes a Slight skewing of the whole arrangement. The one 
painting about which there is general agreement is the wide 
panel on the west wall, which has been identified with the 
Buddha of the west, Amida (Fig. 101). Amida sits on a high- 
backed throne festooned with jewels. To his left is the bod- 
hisattva Kannon, recognizable by the Amida Buddha image in 
his crown. Within the ordering of the Buddhist cosmos, 
Kannon is an emanation of Amida Buddha, and images of this 
bodhisattva usually depict in the crown a figure of the seated 
Amida. To Amida’s right is the bodhisattva Seishi (SKT. 
Mahasthamaprapta), who is normally paired with Kannon as 
an attendant bodhisattva to Amida. 

The technique employed in the execution of these paint- 
ings. required that the plaster wall be first built up by using 
ever finer and finer layers of the material, which were allowed 
to dry. Next the design was transferred from cartoons onto the 
wall surface using the technique of pouncing, in which tiny 
holes are pierced along the lines of the cartoon, which is then 
placed against the wall and colored powder pressed through 
the holes, thus transferring the design to the wall. Finally, pig- 
ments were applied to the design on the dry wall. There are 
two traditional technical elements of Buddhist painting in 
these works: the use of red rather than black to outline the fig- 
ures, and a type of line called “iron wire” that does not vary in 
width and lacks all calligraphic flourish. There is also a strong 
admixture of Indian elements in the luxurious jewels and hair, 
especially of the two bodhisattva figures. Like the Tamamushi 


painting, the style of the murals is more advanced in terms of 
the naturalistic delineation of figures than the sculptures of 


the Hakuho period. The flanking bodhisattvas sway in a life- 
like manner, but also display a greater roundness than the 
lithe figures of the Tamamushi Shrine, which is in keeping 
with painting styles of the late seventh and early eighth- 
centuries in China. 


HAKUHO SCULPTURE: YAKUSHI|| 


The movement of Japanese sculpture into fully Tang styles is 
finally achieved by the principal images preserved at the 
Yakushiji’s hondd (Figs 102 and 103): a seated image of the 
Yakushi Buddha flanked by his attending bodhisattvas— 
Nikko (sk?t. Suryaprabha) to the left and Gakk6o (skrt. 
Chandraprabha) to the right. Cast in bronze, these figures 
have acquired a rich black patina made particularly striking 
by the contrast with their bright gold halos, which are Edo- 
period replacements for the originals that had been damaged 
repeatedly by fires and earthquakes. A 1954 analysis of the 
bronze alloy revealed that it contains a particularly high pro- 
portion of tin and arsenic. No doubt the rich color of the 
images today is due to oxidation of the tin. 

Like the Amida Triad painting at Horydji, the Yakushi and 
the two bodhisattvas are full, fleshy figures conceived in the 
round and treated as completely natural forms. The Nikk6 and 


Gakk6o display a hip-slung pose (skv. tribhanga) that is one of 


the signatures of the Tang International Style and is meant to 
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suggest that the figures are actually moving in space. They are 
dressed in skirts and scarves that cling like water-soaked cloth. 
revealing the bodies beneath. The bodhisattvas also have rich 





jewelry—intricate necklaces, jewelled strands accenting the 
flow of the scarves, and crowns with three large jewel motifs. 
The Buddha, as is the norm with such figures, wears no jewel- 
ry, and his long robe flows over the edge of the platform in a 
rich pattern of irregular folds. His left arm is extended, the fin- 
gers crooked to hold a medicine jar, now lost, and his right 
hand is raised in the ani-in gesture (SkT. vitarkanuidra), indicat- 
ing explication of a teaching. 

He sits on a rectangular throne decorated with a variety of 
designs: on the uppermost horizontal band a scroll of grape 
leaves, a Tang motif we have also seen on the leather 
wrapping-cloth in Figure 57, and rich jewel patterns on the 
other narrow horizontal and vertical strips. On each of the 
four sides of the dais are also depicted the dragon, tiger, 
phoenix, and tortoise/snake adopted long before from Chinese 
mythology. The most interesting motifs on the dais, however, 
are the pairs of squat, fat figures contained within the bell- 
shaped arches. ‘hey have been interpreted by some as the 
twelve yaksha generals associated with Yakushi’s heavenly ret- 
inue. The yaksha (Ap. yasha) is a genus of earth divinities of 





102 Yakushi, central figure of Yakushi Triad. Bronze; 
height 100 in. (254 cm). 
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103 Yakushi Triad, in the honda, Yakushiji. Late 7th or early 8th century. Bronze. 


ancient India, the males of which are olten portrayed as squat 
powerful figures. In Buddhist tradition, they were converted to 
the Dharma and number amongst its guardians. 

The date of the triad has been the subject of much debate. 
The controversy arises from the relationship of the Yakushiji 
at Pujiwara and its refoundation in Heij6. A record of 1015 
states that the statue of Yakushi in the hondd was made as the 
result of a vow by the original temple's founder, Emperor 
‘Tenmu, and when the capital moved to Heijé it was brought by 
wagon from the old Yakushiji, a trip that took seven days. 
While some take this at face value. others question the veraci- 
ty of adocument written three hundred years after the fact. In 
the absence of solid documentation. art historians must turn 
to an examination of style. Here the preponderance of evi- 
dence is on the side of the earlier date for the images. They 
have the same fleshiness seen in the Hérytji's wall paintings. 
which date after 670 and before 711. 


EARLY NARA SCULPTURE AND PAINTING 


With the eighth century and the removal of the capital to 
Heij6, Japanese Buddhist sculpture steps into the full realism of 
the mid-Tang period, and in many cases equals if not surpass- 
es it. Aside from the medium of bronze, the materials of choice 
for the native Japanese sculptor are wood, lacquer, and clay. 
From K6fukuji survive two sets of sculptures that afford us a 
glimpse of this change in style in the early Nara period. These 
are six images from a set of the ‘len Disciples of Shaka and 
eight sculptures of the Eight Classes of Beings. depicted at 
KGfukuji as guardians of the Buddha. Originally these sculp- 
tures belonged to a group of twenty-seven images, including a 
Shaka flanked by the bodhisattvas Monju and Fugen (skt. 
Sumantabhadra), the Shitenndé, and the divinities Bonten and 
Taishakuten, installed in the western kondo. the first of the 
main worship halls to be built at the request of Empress- 


' 


consort Komy6 and dedicated to her mother, Lady ‘lachibana 
Michiyo. According to reliable records, the images were com- 
pleted in 734 by a group of craftsmen including a busshi, or 
sculptor of Buddhist images, by the name ol Shogun 
Manpuku, a woodworker, a painter, a metals specialist, and a 
cralisman in paper, probably members of a guild of artisans 
attached to the temple. 

he most interesting aspect of these sculptures is the new 
technique used to craft them; adopted from China, it is called 
hollow dry-lacquer, or dakkatsu kanshitsu (see page 86). Dry- 
lacquer sculpture is not only durable, it is also light enough to 
permit it to be moved more easily than bronze or solid wooden 
images. The craftsmen attached to K6fukuji had obviously 
fully mastered the dry-lacquer process, as demonstrated by the 
altar images of the western kondé. These works display both a 
great realism in form and a great sensitivity in the modeling. 
All six extant images from the set of ten disciples. stand on 
rock-shaped bases and are clad in simple monkish robes. 
However, in contrast to the pensive faces of the other five, the 
face of Kasenen (ski. Katyayana) is contorted in an open- 
mouthed grimace which. together with his emaciated chest, 
powerlully evoke his prolonged self-denial on the road to 
Enlightenment (Fig. 104). 


Mib-NARA SCULPTURE: TODAII)I 


From the middle of the eighth century, the great project that 
occupied everyone was the foundation of the Tédaiji temple 
compound and the numerous images and accoutrements 
required for each of its buildings. The most important Tédaiji 


commission of all, however, was the colossal image of 


Birushana. the Daibutsu. The casting for this enormous image 
was completed in 749, but the manufacture of the snail-shell 
curls and the gilding of the statue took two further years. In 
the spring of 752 a magnificent eye-opening ceremony wus 
held for the Birushana. Not only did court and government 
officials participate, but also Buddhist dignitaries from China 
and India were present. including a monk from China and an 
Indian monk who pertormed the painting in of the Buddha's 
eyes. Work on the halo was not completed until 771. The 
image enshrined in the Daibutsuden today is a reconstruction 
of 1192, following the destruction of the original in 1180 
during the Genpcei Civil War. The present image is reputed to be 
slightly smaller than the original, but even so is some 53 feet 
(16 m) tall, its size augmented by the large gold halo that sits 
behind it. which is decorated with innumerable seated 
Buddhas and bodhisattvas. 

It is uncertain how much the present image reflects the 
original, and the sculpture. tightly encased by the 
Daibutsuden, is hard to photograph in one shot. However. 
something of the impact of the original on the viewer can be 


104 Kasenen, in the saikondé (western golden hall), 
Kofukuji. Dry lacquer, with paint; height 58 4 in. (148.8 cm). Kofuluji 
Temple, Nara. 
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Dry-Lacquer and Clay Sculpture 





Three favored techniques for making temple sculpture in eighth- 
century Japan were hollow-core dry lacquer (dakkatsu kanshitsu), 
wood-core dry lacquer (mokushin kanshitsu), and clay (sozo). 
Lacquer (urushi) is a varnish-like resin obtained from an Asiatic 
sumac bush (Rhus verniciflua).All three techniques are additive 
processes, meaning that the forms are built up, not carved away. 

Introduced from China during the early seventh century, hollow- 
core dry lacquer begins with a wooden form (A), an armature, 
which is then covered with clay (B). Next, layers of lacquer-soaked 
hemp or linen cloth—from three to ten of them—are applied and 
modeled (C). Each layer must be completely dry before the next 
one is applied, a time-consuming process. Before the final details 
are added, the sculpture is cut open at the back and the clay is 
removed. The original wooden armature may be left in, or it may 
be replaced by another. Large members, such as arms and feet, are 
modeled out of wood and joined to the armature (D). Details 
such as earlobes and fingers are modeled over iron wire and 
attached. The finest, most subtle details—including facial features, 
tresses of hair, jewelry, and raised fabric patterns—are modeled 
from a paste called kokuzo urushi, made of kneaded lacquer, 


incense, clay powders, and sawdust. Finally, the image is coated 
with either black lacquer, over which gold leaf may be applied, or 
with a compound of fine clay mixed with animal glue (hakudo), on 
which colors composed of mineral pigments and animal glue may 
be painted. 

Wood-core dry-lacquer sculpture, which is simpler to make 
than hollow-core, appears in Japan towards the end of the eighth 
century. It uses a roughly carved piece of wood (E) instead of a 
clay-covered armature to support the dry-lacquer layers (F). To 
discourage cracks in the lacquer surface caused by the expansion 
and contraction of a solid-wood core, sculptors usually hollowed 
out the core (G). Otherwise, the surface treatment of wood-core 
and hollow-core images is the same. 

The fabrication of large-scale clay sculpture is comparable to 
that of hollow-dry lacquer images.A wooden armature is wrapped 
in rice-straw filaments to give it bulk. Three layers of clay are 
applied to this support: first, a coarse clay mixed with rice-straw 
fibers; second, a finer clay; and third, a very fine clay mixed with 
paper fibers. The sculpture is allowed to dry thoroughly, but it is 
not fired. Colors and gold leaf are applied to the surface. 








105 Shaka on a Lotus Petal, engraved on the base of the Daibutsu (Great 
Buddha), Daibutsuden, Tédaiji. 8th century. 


gained from the depiction of it in the Shigisan engi discussed 
above (see Fig. 79). Some idea for the original appearance of 
the Birushana can also be found in the engravings of Shaka 
Buddha on the bronze lotus petals surviving from the original 
pedestal. Each petal, according to the iconography stipulated 
in the Kegonkyé (Kegon Sutra), represents a universe adminis- 
tered by Shaka Buddha and his attendant bodhisattvas (Fig. 
105). Here Shaka appears as a fleshy figure with a swelling 
chest and the suggestion of a double chin above the three 
beauty rings of his neck. A surprising detail is the elaborate- 
ness olf the Buddha’s garment, which falls in a welter of 
swirling folds over his lap. Nevertheless, the figure preserves 
the increased naturalism and the elegance common to sculp- 
tures of the period. 

The other structure of the 'l6daiji compound containing 
important images from the Nara period is the Hokked6. The 
statues on the main altar of the Hokked6 are something of a 
hodgepodge in terms of both the iconography of the images 
and the sculptural techniques employed (Figs 106 and 107) 
(see page 86), combining both dry-lacquer and clay images . 
The central image is of dry-lacquer and is a Fuktikenjaku 
Kannon, an eight-armed figure representing one of the thirty- 
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three forms Kannon can assume (Fig. 108). A large statue, 
this Kannon is thought to have been made in the 740s, in 
response to a decree from Emperor Shému that provincial 
temples should install statues of the divinity. There is further 
evidence that in 746 a studio for making Buddhist sculpture 
was set up at the temple under the direction of Kuninaka 
Kimimaro (d. 774). 

The Fuktkenjaku Kannon is one of the most powerful 
and austere manifestations of the bodhisattva from the Nara 





106 View of altar, Hokked6, Todaiji. 


| Tamonten 6 Shikongdjin 10 Gakko 13 Komokuten 
2 Bonten 7 Kichijoten 11 Kong6é Rikishi 14 Taishakuten 
3 Fudd Mydo 8 Fuktkenjaku Ungyd 15 jiz6 

4 Jjikokuten Kannon 12 Kongo Rikishi 16 ZoOchdten 
5 Benzaiten 9 Nikko Agyo 


107 Plan of the altar, Hokked6, Tédaiji. 
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108 Fukikenjaku Kannon (flanked by Gakk6é and Nikké), in the Hokked6, 
Tédaiji. 740s. Dry lacquer, with gold leaf; height 142 in. (362 cm). 


period. The name means “Kannon of the never-empty lasso” 
and derives from the concept that this figure has the strength 
to lasso beings ensnared in delusion and bring them to the 
safety of Enlightenment. To further emphasize his power, the 
deity has an additional eye in the middle of the forehead and 
eight arms. Two are pressed together in front of the chest: the 
other six radiate out around the figure, holding symbols of this 
manifestation: the lotus blossom of Buddhist wisdom, olten 
carried by Kannon: a pilgrim’s staff; and the lasso. Behind the 
figure is an openwork metal halo consisting of flame patterns 
attached to metal bands that repeat the oval outline of the fig- 
ure and to smaller straight wires that radiate out, suggesting 
the golden light Kannon’s body emits. The Fukikenjaku 
Kannon wears an openwork silver crown, to which is attached 
a silver image of a standing Amida Buddha, of whom he is a 
manifestation. Eight-armed images of entities are related to 
the introduction of the so-called esoteric or tantric teachings 
that in the next century would begin to play such a prominent 
role in Japanese Buddhism. The statue is a beautifully realized 
image creating the impression of energetic tension, particu- 
larly in such details as the hands. 

The quality of the materials and technical skill used sug- 
gest that the figure was made in the official government-con- 
trolled Buddhist atelier under the direction of Kuninaka 


Kimimaro, mentioned above. This artist's name appears fre- 
quently in the documents of the mid-Nara period. He was the 
second-generation son of a Korean from Paekche who emi- 
grated to Japan in 669. Because Kimimaro received a number 
of significant promotions during the time work on the main 
images for the Daibutsuden was being carried out, it is 
assumed that he played a major role in that project as well as 
in the dry-lacquer sculptures for the Hokkedo. 

Two images flank the Fukikenjaku Kannon; they are 
known today as the bodhisattvas Nikk6 and Gakko (Figs 109 
and 110), whom we have previously encountered flanking the 
image of Yakushi in the Yakushiji. Crafted in clay over a wood- 
en armature, these two images are some ol the most superb 
examples of Japanese clay sculpture since the Horyiji pagoda 
tableaux. Because they are much smaller than the Fuktken- 
jaku Kannon and made of a different material, Japanese art 
historians regard them as “guest” sculptures on the platform, 
probably not originally intended for the Hokked6, They are 
serene and gentle. their smooth, round faces articulated by 
elongated, barely opened eyes, and closed, full lips. Their bod- 
ies are covered by an undergarment with narrow sleeves and 
an outer robe that falls in soft, pleasantly irregular folds. Yet 
the images have been subtly individualized. Nikk6's garment is 
open across the chest and closed toward one side like a monk's 
robe. His crown is placed low on his head, so the jewel in the 
center just touches his forehead. Gakk6 wears an outer robe 
caught at the neckline by a lotus-blossom ornament and tied 
at the waist with a long ribbon that falls almost to the ground. 
[lis crown is placed higher on his head, and the central jewel 
touches only his hair. 

Scholars today consider that, in addition to their guest 
status, these two images were probably not originally intended 
to be Nikk6 and Gakk6o, but instead are representations of 
Bonten and Taishakuten. These two are the ancient Vedic 
Indian gods Brahma and Indra, who in Japanese Buddhism 
became chiels among the guardian king figures, largely made 
up of deities incorporated into Buddhism from other religions 
that it encountered. Although these deities have not as yet 
achieved full Enlightenment, they have pledged themselves to 
the guardianship of Buddhism. Among these, we have already 
been introduced to the Shitennd (Four Guardian Kings), who 
rank just below Bonten and Taishakuten. The names Nikk6 
and Gakk6o were probably attached to these two images at a 
later time, when the pair of dry-lacquer images of Bonten and 
‘T'aishakuten were made for the Hokked6 altar (see Fig. 1 16). 
One of the reasons scholars have identified the Nikko and 
Gakk6 images as originally having been Bonten and 
Taishakuten is their similarity to these more detinitely identi- 
lied lacquer images. 

In Tédaiji's kaidanin (ordination hall) is another impor- 
tant set of clay sculptures of the Shitennd (Four Guardian 
Kings) that bear a striking resemblance to the two clay sculp- 
tures of Nikko and Gakko in the Hokkedo. Like those images, 
the Shitenn6 are modeled in clay over a wooden armature, 
and are of roughly the same dimensions, about 6 feet (2 m) 


109 Nikko, in the Hokked6, Tédaiji. Mid-8th century. 
Clay with remains of paint; height 81 % in. (206 cm). 
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110 Gakkd, in the Hokked6, Tédaiji. Mid-8th century. 
Clay with remains of paint; height 81 4 in. (207 cm). 
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tall. [The Shitenn6 are superb sculptures, displaying great sen- 
sitivity of handling and an effort on the part of the artist to 
create individualized images. The figures all wear armor 
over—rather than under—cloth robes, and no two images are 
quite the same. Each figure holds his specific attribute: 
Tamonten the reliquary (Fig. 111), KOmokuten brush and 
scroll (originals now lost) (Fig. 112), Jikokuten a long sword 
(Fig. 113), and Zoch6ten's right arm is raised to hold a lance 
(Fig. 114), although the present weapon is a later replace- 
ment. All the sculptures stand in hip-slung poses, cach 
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111 = Tamonten, in the kaidanin (ordination hall), Tédaiji. Mid-8th century. 
Clay with remains of paint; height 64 % in. (164.5 cm). 


112 K6émokuten, in the kaidanin (ordination hall), Todaiji. Mid-8th century. 
Clay with remains of paint; height 64 in. (162.7 cm). 


trampling a subdued demon. Undoubtedly these four 
guardians were made for a small platform with intimate view- 
ing conditions, where the similarities and dissonances of form 
could be appreciated. 

Another clay image in the Hokked6, but perhaps not orig- 
inally meant for this building, is also a guardian image (Vig. 
115). This sculpture of Shikong6jin (skt. Vajrapani) is associ- 


ated with the establishment of Rdben’s original temple of 


Konshdji. in 733. and presumed identical with the Hokked3. 
According to the Nihon rydiki, a collection of Buddhist narra- 
tives compiled around 820 by the monk Kyokai, in Roben’s 
original hermitage was installed an image of Shikongdjin, 
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113  Jikokuten, in the kaidanin (ordination hall), Todaiji. Mid-8th century. 
Clay with remains of paint; height 60 in. (152.4 cm). 


who is the embodiment of the power of Enlightenment. When 
Roben read his sutras, holding a rope he had tied around the 
leg of the image, the image glowed and the light reached the 
imperial palace down in the city below. Emperor Shomu sent 
an official to discover its source, and, learning that the light 
appeared when RGben was praying to become a monk, Shomu 
granted his wish and had a temple, the Konsh6ji. built for him. 
This treasured image is associated with the one originally in 
Roben’'s hermitage, although it was probably created for the 


Konshoji. The Shikongdjin, therefore, has the distinction of 


being a secret treasure of the temple, and is displayed only 
once a year. 
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Shtkong6ojin is one of the kongdjin, the lowest ranking of 


all the Guardian Kings, and amongst whom are also the 
Kongo Rikishi (often presented as a pair and called the Nid, or 
Two Kings). They are generally portrayed as fierce muscular 
deities, as demonstrated in this instance by the glaring, gri- 
macing figure clutching a diamond thunderbolt, or kong6(skt. 
vajra). When not on display, the Shikong@jin is installed in a 


lacquer cabinet in a screened-off area behind the main altar of 


the Hokkedo. Because of this, the sculpture is in a remarkable 
state of preservation, and its clay surface still retains a great 
deal of the original gold leaf and painted detailing. The 





114 ZOchdten, in the kaidanin (ordination hall), Todaiji. Mid-8th century. 
Clay with remains of paint; height 64 % in. (164.5 cm). 
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115 Shikongéjin, in the Hokked6d (Sangatsud6), Tédaiji, Nara. 733. Painted clay; height 68 /4 in. (173.9 cm). 


Shaikongojin is slightly larger than the Shitennd, standing at 
around 6 feet (2 m), but it is clad in the manner of the 
Shitenno figures in a robe decorated with brightly colored [lo- 
ral patterns under Chinese-style armor. Shikong6jin's face, 
however, has the exaggerated qualities common to the kongé 
jin. The deity stands with both feet flat on the ground. but he 
seems to move in space, his scarves swinging out behind him. 


quality of naturalism. Whether or not these seven images 
were made to be placed together on a particular altar cannot 
be established. but it seems likely that they were all made by 
the same atelier and should be dated to the second quarter of 
the eighth century. They are truly some of the finest pieces 
that were produced in the Nara period. 





Taishakuten (with Jiz6 below), Hokked6, Tédaiji. 2nd half of 
the 8th century. Dry lacquer with paint; height 159 in. (401 cm). 
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and Shitenn6 figures share a common style. with solid, three- 
dimensional bodies and drapery that falls in graceful patterns. 
Their faces are molded convincingly in scowling expressions, 
but in contrast to the clay guardian figures discussed above 
they appear a little stiff. However, the images of Bonten and 
‘Taishakuten (Fig. 116) form a sharp contrast with the other 
dry-lacquer guardians images on the altar, mainly because of 
their size—they are both about 13 feet (4 m) tall. In addition. 
however, whereas there is an energetic vitality in the 
Fuktikenjaku Kannon and the other six guardian figures, 
these two stand quietly, with their arms gracefully extended 
forward. They are impressive because of their over-lifesize 
dimensions, not their inner vitality. Bonten and Taishakuten 
figures began to appear in conjunction with the Shitenn6 in 
the Nara period. This large pair was probably made in the offi- 
cial Buddhist workshop, but whether or not they were intend- 
ed specifically to accompany the Kannon and the other 
guardians on the Hokked6 altar or whether like the Nikk6 and 
Gakko they are guest sculptures is difficult to say. Many schol- 
ars place the dates for these images in the late 750s, on the 
basis of slight differences in style from the Kannon, which was 
made in the 740s, and on the assumption that -work on the 
statues in the Daibutsuden demanded so much time and 


The six guardian figures that stand on the Hokked6 altar 117 (right) Tanjo Shaka (Shakyamuni Buddha at birth), 
The Shakongéjin and the Nikk6 and Gakko of the around the Fukakenjaku Kannon, Nikko, and Gakko are all of Tédaiji. Nara period, 8th century. Gilt bronze; height 
Hokked6 share with the Shitennd of the kaidanin a certain dry lacquer and are almost 10 feet (3 m) in height. The Nio 18 % in. (47.5 cm). Todaiji temple, Nara. 
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118 Birushana Buddha, in the kondé, Téshddaiji. 2nd half of the 8th century. 
Dry lacquer with gold leaf; height 120 in. (304 cm). 


money that no other projects were undertaken until the work 
on the main hondé was finished. 
Before leaving the Todaiji, it is worth looking at one of its 


smaller sculptural treasures, a small gilt-bronze image of 


Tanjo Shaka, Shakyamuni Buddha at birth (Fig. 117). The 
image was a popular one of the period, and is meant to repre- 
sent the moment that the new-born Shaka, already with all 
the marks of a Buddha, raises his left arm towards heaven and 
lowers his right arm to the earth and proclaims that he is the 
lord of all that is above and below the heavens. According to 
Tddaiji's traditions, this image was made for the eye-opening 
ceremony for the great Birushana image in 752. However, 
Tanjo Shaka images were specifically the centerpiece of a ritu- 
al practiced annually on the anniversary of the Buddha's 
birth, when five-colored water is ladled over the image. The 
round basin, in which the image stands and which reccives 
this libation, is incised with landscapes and figures according 
to the Tang style and not unlike those seen on the leather 
wrapping-cloth in Figure 57. The image itself wears a simple 


skirt and is modeled with the full form and curves typical of 
this period, although it does not attain to the plasticity of 
either Todaiji’s dry-lacquer or clay sculptures. 


ARTS OF THE LATE-NARA PERIOD 


Another important site for Nara-period sculptures is the tem- 
ple built for the Chinese monk Ganjin, the Toshédaiji. It is here 
that we first see a shift from the elegant realism that reached 
its greatest expression in the first half of the eighth century to 
a more sober and stylized aesthetic. Key images in this new 
style are the central image of the konddé’s altar of Birushana 
Buddha, which was probably made around 759 when the 
temple was first pledged, and a sculptural portrait of Ganjin in 
the Founder's Hall, dated to the year of his death in 763. Both 
statues were made by the hollow dry-lacquer technique. 

The seated Birushana is a large image, some 10 feet (3m) 
tall, and is completely covered with gold leaf (Fig. 118). It is 
the largest example of seated Buddha made of dry lacquer 
extant from the Nara period. However, it is its style that truly 
distinguishes it from contemporary images. The body is fully 
formed in three dimensions, but the modeling in this case is 
not intended to evoke the naturalism seen in sculptures earli- 
er in the eighth century. Instead, it espouses a stylized aesthet- 
ic of heavy fleshiness. The neck is short and almost as thick as 
the head, and the profile of the face curves up and outward 
from the receding chin to the eyes and eyebrows, which are 
greatly elongated, extending almost to the hairline near the 
ears. In contrast to the abstraction of the body and the face, 
the drapery flows in a simple pattern of irregular folds across 
the torso and the lap of the figure. This Birushana is set 
against a wooden halo that is covered with hundreds of tiny 
images of seated Buddhas, and the petals of the lotus-flower 
base originally were decorated with painted representations of 
Buddhas and their attendant bodhisattvas. These images 
emphasize Birushana’s position as the Universal Buddha, of whom 
all else is an emanation. 

Another unusual attribute of this Birushana Buddha is 
the fact that we know something about the people who made 
it. In 1917, when repair work on the statue was undertaken, 
an ink inscription was uncovered, listing the names of 
Mononobe Hirotari, Nuribe Otomaro, and Jofuku. The scholar 
Sugiyama Jir6 has suggested this means that Hirotari was an 
administrative assistant in the government-controlled 
Buddhist workshop who supervised the probably Korean 
workers who actually did the job; that Nuribe Olomaro was 
responsible for the lacquer work: and that Jéfuku was the 
monk from Toshddaiji who oversaw the progress of the proj- 
ect. Sugivama’s conclusion—that the Birushana was made in 
the official Buddhist atelier sometime in the early 760s—is 
certainly supported by the quality of the image and the luxu- 
riance of its halo. 

The portrait sculpture of the monk Ganjin preserved in 
the Founder's Hall at Toshédaiji (Fig. 1 19) is the earliest extant 
example of true portrait sculpture in Japan, although the urge 


toward capturing a lifelike image can be seen as early as 711 
in the tableaux sculptures in the Hoérytji pagoda (see Figs 99 
and 100). Ganjin is shown sitting cross-legged, his hands in 
the position for meditation, the lids of his blind eyes almost 
closed. The dry-lacquer medium has been used for maximum 
effect. The planes of the face, the musculature of the neck, the 
ribs, and the folds of the drapery have been carefully and nat- 
uralistically modeled, but with a minimum of specific detail, 
which would otherwise detract from the impressiveness of the 
form. The surface of the sculpture has been painted and the 
brocade patterns of the outer robe clearly delineated, forming 
a strong contrast with the flesh tones of the face and the solid 
red of the undergarment. 

Two works that can be dated to the years between the late 
760s and the early 770s because of their subject matter are 
representations of Kichij6ten, the Indian deity Lakshmi, the 
goddess of wealth and good fortune. Worship of this divinity 
became popular in the years after 767, and prayers were 
offered to her in order to secure adequate rains and an abun- 
dant harvest. A clay image of Kichijoten dated to 772, when 
full-scale services were held in her honor at the temple, has 
been preserved in the Hokkedo of 'l6shédaiji (Fig. 120), and 
a painting of the deity, dated to the same general period, 
exists in Yakushiji (Fig. 121). Both works depict a beautiful 





119 The Priest Ganjin, in the mieidé (founder's hall), Toshddaiji. 763. 
Dry lacquer with paint; height 31 % in. (80.6 cm). 
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120 Kichijoten, in the Hokked6, Téshddaiji. 772. 
Clay; height 78 in. (202 cm). 
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122 Thousand-Armed Kannon, in the kondd, Téshddaiji. 2nd half of the 8th 
century. Dry lacquer over wood; height 211 in. (536 cm). 
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“full-figured” court lady typical of Tang Chinese tastes. The 
sculpture, which has suffered considerable damage, presents 
the epitome of eighth-century female beauty—a full round 
face, long narrow eyes, a tiny rosebud mouth. and a full, ele- 
gantly curving body. The painting, in bright colors and gold on 
hemp cloth, depicts the same ideal of Chinese beauty as a 
seemingly weightless figure moving through the air, her 
diaphanous scarves trailing behind her, 

Two sculptures stylistically close the Nara period: an 
eleven-headed, thousand-armed Kannon (Fig. 122) and a 
standing Yakushi (Fig. 123), both of which flank the 
Birushana Buddha in the kondd of Toshddaiji. The Yakushi can 
be securely dated to some time after 796—officially after the 
removal to Heian—because one of the three coins placed in 
the cavity of the image is inscribed with that date. The 
thousand-armed Kannon, a form of the bodhisattva revered 


121 (opposite) Kichijoten in Yakushiji, Nara. 3rd quarter of the 8th 
century. Color on hemp; height 20 % in. (52.9 cm). 
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123 Yakushi, in the kondd, Toshddaiji, Nara. Late 8th to early 9th century. 
Dry lacquer over wood; height 132 in. (336 cm). 


by Ganjin as the protector of travelers, is thought by its style to 
be somewhat earlier, perhaps from the 780s. Both statues are 
of dry lacquer, but, instead of this being modeled over a clay 
core which is taken out alter the lacquer shell dries, these two 
sculptures are modeled on a wooden core that remains inside 
the finished statue (see page 86). Probably the technique was 
first brought over by monk-sculptors who accompanied 
Ganjin on his journey to Japan. Its appearance in the late 
eighth century signals a new direction in Buddhist image- 
making. a return to wood as the preferred material in which to 
produce sculpture. 

The eleven-headed. thousand-armed Kannon is the only 
such image in Japan to have actually had a full one thousand 
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124 Detail of Temptation of Mara, detail from E inga kyd, in Daigoji, Kyoto. Mid-8th century. Sutra scroll, ink and color on paper; height 10 % in. (26.3 cm). 


arms. Today, forty-seven have disappeared, but the remainder 
can be divided into three groups according to size. Six arms are 
normally proportioned for the figure. In addition, there are 
thirty-four of slightly smaller size, all holding attributes, and 
913 tiny hands. Taken together, they seem to surround the 
image like a second halo. Above the crown there are eleven 
heads, and in the middle of them a standing image of Amida 
Buddha, of whom Kannon is an aspect. The multiplication of 
heads and arms expresses the great efficacy of the deity. 
Continuing the trend first seen in Toshddaiji’s Birushana, the 
Kannon is stockily modeled, and the drapery. particularly that 
of the skirt, is stretched tightly over the thighs and falls in 
thick. stylized folds. 

In the Yakushi the stylization has gone a bit further. The 
drapery swathing the stocky body is articulated with deep 
folds, repeated in groups of three over the chest. Below the 
waist the robe is pulled tightly over the thighs and falls in ver- 
tical folds on either side of the legs. The figure is not merely 
stockier than earlier statues, but has a somewhat square head, 


which seems to be set directly in the middle of the shoulders 
with hardly any neck. It is only a short step stylistically from 
this Yakushi image to the possibly contemporaneous standing 
Yakushi at Jingoji. outside Kyoto (see Fig. 160). 

From these last decades of the eighth century comes the 
earliest extant example of a painting format that would prove 
one of the most enduringly popular over the next millennium 
—the horizontal, illustrated narrative scroll, or emakimono 
(literally “rolled pictures”). The E inga kyé, or more formally 
Kako genzai inga kyo (Sutra of Cause and Effect), is comprised of 
eight illustrated scrolls depicting the life of Shaka Buddha 
from his youth in his father’s palace to his preaching to the 
faithful after he had attained Enlightenment, as well as some 
jataka scenes from his previous incarnations (Fig. 124). These 
eight scrolls belonging to the temples of Jobonrendaiji in Nara 
and Daigoji in Kyoto are in fact fragments surviving from sev- 
eral different sets, each produced by a different hand. 
Nevertheless they provide some of the flavor of this first- 
known emakimono. 
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In this format, text and illustration appear in close prox- 
imity on the surface of a horizontal scroll, which is unrolled 
from right to left. Here. in this eighth-century scroll, the illus- 
trations appear above the text rather than next to it, as they 
will in emaki of the late Heian and Kamakura periods. 
Furthermore, the amount of space allotted to each illustration 
is controlled by the text below, so that the two are strictly coor- 
dinated. It is generally accepted that the E inga ky6 scrolls were 
stylistically based on a Chinese prototype from the late sixth or 
carly seventh century, and were copied sometime during the 
years between 749 and 756. In the E inga kyd, the scenes are 
separated into space cells; in the case of the fragment illustrat- 
ed in Figure 124. the framing motif is a pair of tall mountains 
capped with trees. The colors used are unshaded areas of red, 
orange, green, white, and black. 
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One of the most dramatic scenes amongst the eight scrolls 
is the temptation of Mara, who is the embodiment of all of 
Buddhism’s enemies. As Shaka approaches Enlightenment, 
Mara tries to deflect his attention by sending his daughters to 
seduce the Buddha-to-be, and subsequently hordes of demons 
to frighten and attack him. Shaka’s concentration is neverthe- 
less unshaken and he achieves Enlightenment, touching the 
ground in front of him to ask the earth to be witness of his spir- 
itual transcendence. As he does this, a spring of water begins to 
flow in front of him. This image of the Buddha calling the earth 
to witness by touching the ground is one of the most popular 
images of Shaka. The particular “earth witness” hand gesture is 
known as sokuchi-in (sk. bhumisparshamudra), and is commonly 
used on other Buddhist images in addition to those of Shaka, 
and always with the same reference to Enlightenment. 
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Lasting from the mid-sixth through the eighth century, the Asuka, 
Hakuha, and Nara periods had been centuries of strong Chinese and 
Korean influence on Japanese religious and secular institutions. 
Buddhism grew to dominate Japanese culture during these two and 
a half centuries. exerting great power in the spiritual and political 
affairs of the nation. The process of absorbing all of this foreign 
influence also sparked within the Japanese consciousness a desire to 
consolidate and develop it into their own distinctive artistic and cul- 
tural forms, a transformation that would be completed to stunning 
effect in the Heian period. The Heian period (794-1185) takes its 
name from the new capital established in 794 at Heian, or Capital 
of Peace and Tranquillity, a variation on the Tang Chinese capital's 
name of Chang'an (Everlasting Peace). The city’s present name, 
Kyoto, simply means “capital” and was an alternate name applied 
to an imperial city as early as the Nara period. Heian was primari- 
ly known as such for the three hundred years after its foundation. 
but from the end of the eleventh century it would come increasing- 
ly to be known simply as Kyoto. 


Overbearing Monks and Vengeful Ghosts 





The reason for moving the seat of government from Heij6 has 
been traditionally ascribed to the decision of Emperor Kanmu 
(r. 781-806) and the court to distance the seat of secular 
power from the centers of the six Buddhist schools, taking 
warning from the career of the ambitious monk D6dky6 and his 
pretensions to the throne in the reign of Empress Koken 
(749-59. 765-70). A new capital was begun in 784 at 


Nagaoka, southwest of present-day Kyoto and now a suburb of 


the city. However, alter only ten years of occupation the site 
was abandoned. The reason was a series of fires and other 
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calamities, the cause of which was held to be the ghosts of two 
political enemies whose mutual nemesis had been involve- 
ment in Nagaoka's founding. The first ghost was that of 
Fujiwara no Tangetsu, who had chosen and purchased for the 
emperor the site of Nagaoka. The second was his arch enemy, 
Sawara, a prince of the imperial house. Both men met untime- 
ly and violent deaths due to their feud, and their baleful influ- 
ence was felt by the emperor and court to have permanently 
tainted the Nagaoka site. 

The place chosen for the new capital of Heian was a gen- 
tly sloping plain just to the north, and almost 25 miles (40 km) 
northwest of Heijé (which had been renamed Nara) and the 
great Buddhist temples which remained there. Heian's loca- 
tion satisfied all the requirements of Chinese geomancy: as 
with Fujiwara and Heij6, it was flanked on three sides by 
mountains and in addition was bordered by two relatively 
large rivers, the Kamo to the east and the Katsura to the 
southwest. Over time, the mountains came to be called the 
Eastern, Northern, and Western Hills (Higashiyama, 
Kitayama, and Nishiyama). Kyoto remained the capital of 
Japan for more than a thousand years, until the emperor 
moved the court to Tokyo in 1868. 

The Heian period embraces four centuries that have been 
divided into three distinct phases: Early Heian (794-951), 
Middle Heian or Fujiwara (951—1LO86), and Late Heian or 
Insei (1086-1185). The shift in power from the Buddhist com- 
munity back into the hands of the powerful aristocratic fami- 
lies is fully realized early in this period, and by connection the 
court culture that had begun to develop with the influx of all 
the Tang Chinese cultural influences achieves—in the reckon- 
ing of many its greatest refinement. Buddhism. allowed only 
a limited presence within the capital itself. reorients itself into 
esoteric cults focused on complex philosophies and rituals as 
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well as into more populist “saviour” movements that helped 
for the first time spread the religion widely amongst the 
common people. 


EARLY HEIAN PERIOD 


The Heian period begins with a continued adherence to 
Chinese secular and religious precedents, but by the end of its 
first century there is an overwhelming sense on the part of the 
Japanese that they have nothing more to gain from contact 
with China, and that their country has, in fact. surpassed its 
model. In 894, imperially sponsored embassies to Tang China 
were abolished, and a little more than ten years later that 
dynasty fell and the Chinese mainland once again descended 
into political chaos. While keeping up trade contacts with the 
continent, the court and aristocracy looked increasingly to 
themselves as the center of all things, until to leave the capi- 
tal’s environs for more than a very limited time could be inter- 
preted by “society” as practically ceasing to exist. The Japanese 
people began to examine alresh their artistic environment— 
their architecture, painting, and sculpture—and to rework old 
styles and techniques to suit a newly emerging national taste. 
At the same time, the provinces which in the seventh century 
had been taken back under direct imperial control had largely, 
by the beginning of the Heian period, been gifted out to vari- 
ous aristocratic clans—most prominently the Fujiwara—in 
the form of shden, or estates. 


MIDDLE HEIAN OR FUJIWARA PERIOD 


The Fujiwara, who from the mid-seventh century onward had 
taken an active and dominant role in the new Chinese-style 
imperial government, came to dominate it almost entirely 
from the late ninth century until the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury, and continued to be a powerful political force until the 
middle of the twelfth century. And it is for this reason that the 
Middle Heian period (951—1086)—the height of their influ- 
ence—is often referred to as the Fujiwara period. In 858, the 
lujiwara established a new form of government in direct 
opposition to that of the Taika Reforms of 645; appointing 
themselves regents (sesshd) and civil dictators (kanpaku), 
they ruled in the name of the emperor. By this time, the 
Fujiwara clan had intermarried with the Yamato so extensive- 
ly that the head of the Fujiwara clan, acting as sesshd or kan- 
paku, would usually be either the grandfather or uncle and 
probably also father-in-law of the emperor. With the institu- 
tion of the sesshd and kanpaku system, once a Fujiwara consort 
of an emperor produced an heir apparent, the emperor was 
encouraged to abdicate and his Fujiwara father-in-law was 
named initially sesshd for the new emperor, and then kanpaku 
when the young ruler came of age. Apart from giving them a 
stranglehold on government. this structure also enabled 
the Fujiwara clan leaders to circumvent the mandate for 
government taxation by the emperor as it was set out in the 
Taika Reforms. 


In order to avoid paying onerous taxes to the central gov- 
ernment, other powerful clan leaders and Buddhist temples 
also pressed the emperor to have their shéen lands made tax 
exempt. The shden of other aristocratic families or temples 
could then become a kind of vassal-estate of one of these tax- 
exempted shden in exchange for similar protection from gov- 
ernment intrusion. Many of the shden owners themselves 
were increasingly loathe to leave the capital to oversee even 
occasionally this important basis for their wealth, and the 
affairs of the shden were left more and more to local estate 
managers, who could be lesser members of the clan or simply 
a local, but capable strongman or even shopkeeper. Under 
these managers were the peasant farmers, who worked their 
land more or less as bonded serfs. A single shden often consist- 
ed of separate holdings scattered over a large area—a legacy of 
each clan's original imperial “gifts,” as well as the result of 
centuries of intermarriage and inheritance. By careful manip- 
ulation of this shéen system, the Fujiwara maintained control 
not only of the government, but also of the best source of rev- 
enue at the time. 

In the Fujiwara period, Japanese culture flourished as 
never before. From the advent of their control over the gov- 
ernment in 858 until the civil wars of the mid-twelfth centu- 
ry. peace prevailed in Heian, and the aristocracy had the 
leisure and the financial means to undertake aesthetic pur- 
suits such as writing poetry, playing the biwa (lute) and the 
koto (zither), and blending incense, and religious activities 
such as copying Buddhist sutras and making preparations for 
elaborate Buddhist ceremonies. Poetry became an essential 
means of polite communication between noblemen and 
noblewomen, and prose, most notably the Genji monogatari 
(Tale of Genji) achieved a very high level of literary expres- 
sion. The Fujiwara period also witnessed the construction of 
lavish temples, modeled to a large extent after mansions built 
for the aristocracy. These times have been described by the his- 
torian Sir George Sansom as “The Rule of Taste.” 


LATE HEIAN OR INSEI PERIOD 


From the mid-eleventh century, the imperial clan actively 
sought to wrest control of the government from the Fujiwara 
and to rebuild its own financial strength by developing ways to 
generate income outside the system of taxation established by 
the Taika Reforms of 645, a system more honored in the 
breach than in the observance. Emperor Go Sanj6 
(r. 1068-72) was the first emperor in many decades to be born 
of a non-Fujiwara mother. Being therefore relatively immune 
to the dictates of the Fujiwara clan. he was able to formulate 
the concept that led to the establishment of the insei, or gov- 
ernment by cloistered, retired emperors. [is idea was to abdi- 
cate the throne. withdraw to a Buddhist temple of his own 
founding, and become a monk. However, he also expected to 
continue to govern the country through his son, the reigning 
emperor. Since he no longer held an official position within the 
hierarchy, he could receive donations of land to the shden he 
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controlled, and thus also the income they gencrated, through 
the intermediary of the temples he and his family had found- 
ed. At the same time, members of the aristocracy who wanted 
to amass merit in both this life and the next could make dona- 
tions to an imperially sponsored temple, with benelits accru- 
ing to all. Thus begins the Late Heian, or Insei, period 
(1086-1185). 

Because Emperor Go Sanjé died shortly after abdicating 
the throne in 1072, he was unable to put his concept of gov- 
ernment by cloistered ex-emperors into practice. However, his 
son Shirakawa (1053-1129) followed his lead with great suc- 
cess. Ascending to the throne in 1072, Shirakawa ruled as 
emperor until 1086, when he retired. For the following forty- 
three years he very effectively directed the government from 
his cloistered retirement. Shirakawa was without doubt the 
most effective leader among the three retired emperors of the 
Late Heian period. His son Toba (1103-56; r. 1107-23), who 
succeeded to the position of insei in 1129 continued the insei 
government for twenty-seven years, but by the time of his 
death in 1156, the imperial clan was badly split by a succes- 
sion dispute. Nevertheless, the courts of Shirakawa and Toba 
outrivaled in opulence those of the most powerful members of 
the Fujiwara clan. 


REBELLION 


After Toba’s death in 1156, a series of succession disputes 
within the imperial Yamato and the Fujiwara clans resulted in 
two rebellions, the Hégen (1156) and the Heiji (or Heike; 
1160), in which the opposing factions sought the aid of two 
military clans, the Taira and the Minamoto. Both clans were 
descended from minor imperial princes of the ninth century, 
and they had gained considerable power as managers of shden 
in the provinces, which they had been given to oversee by the 
imperial house. For three hundred years the aristocracy in the 
capital had ignored the provinces, leaving such managers to 
oversee their affairs there. As a consequence, these managers 
slowly garnered not only wealth but considerable military 
power, and were called on by the court and capital to put down 
any peasant rebellions or resolve any political disputes. The 
disputes among the imperial Yamato, the Fujiwara, and the 
Taira and Minamoto were finally resolved through the Genpei 
Civil War, which lasted from 1180 to 1185 and which was bit- 
terly fought throughout the country, not excluding the capital 
or the ancient Buddhist center of Nara. Its close, in 1185, 
marks the end of the Heian period and the control of the gov- 
ernment through the emperor and the court. The Taira clan 
was almost completely wiped out in an epic sea battle which 
ended with the women of the Taira household leaping to 
watery graves clutching the infant Emperor Antoku. 

The victorious Minamoto established a new form of mili- 
tary dictatorship, the bakufu, which under one military clan 
or another would oversee the governing of the nation until 
1868 and the imperial restoration. ''hey also removed the cen- 
ter of actual government to the eastern coast of Honsht at 
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125 Plan of Heianky6d (Kyoto as originally laid out). 


Kamakura. Although largely powerless, the system of insei did 
continue until the faction of the last cloistered emperor, Go 
Toba (1179-1239; r. 1184-98), was defeated in the Jokyu 
Rebellion of 1221. Until the restoration of 1868, the emperor 
and his court faded at times into an almost provincial irrele- 
vance—a bitterly ironic twist of fate. 


THE ARTS IN THE LATE HEIAN PERIOD 


Although the Late Heian period concluded with the demise of 
the glitter and elegance of court life, it had begun with an opu- 
lence far greater than that seen under the rule of even the 
most powerful Fujiwara clan leaders. The chief focus of the 
imperial family was, not surprisingly, on the founding of 
Yamato clan temples. It has been calculated that between the 
late eleventh and the middle of the twelfth century the retired 
emperor, his kin, and his loyal subjects dedicated a new Shinto 
worship hall every year and founded a Buddhist temple every 
five years. During this period a great deal of time and money 
were devoted to secular projects as well. A lavish set of perhaps 
one hundred paintings illustrating excerpts from the Genji 
monogatari has survived to the present, and quite probably 
many more were produced (see Figs 140 and 141). Poems of 
the so-called thirty-six immortal poets, the Sanjdrokunin, 
were copied onto scrolls made of gorgeous colored papers dec- 
orated with gold and silver designs (see Fig. 136). 
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The ‘Taira family made a richly ornamented set of thirty- 
three scrolls of the Lotus Sutra (Av. Mydhérenge kyé) and four 
other Buddhist texts, copying the Chinese characters with gold 
and silver ink onto decorated paper, and in addition frequent- 
ly designing and painting elaborate frontispieces. Where, in 
the Middle Heian, the ladies of the court devoted themselves to 
writing romances, during the Insei period they apparently 
devoted considerable time to painting. Some of the fron- 
tispieces of the Taira’s Lotus Sutra, known as the Heike nokyé 
(Sutra Offering of the Taira Family), were painted by Taira ladies 
(see Fig. 194), and in a journal entry for 1130 mention is 
made of a nydbo no edokoro, a painting bureau staffed by 
women, within the imperial palace. Some aristocrats in the 
Late Heian period, unlike their predecessors in the previous 
centuries, took great interest in folktales, in a few cases secu- 
lar, but most often centered on miraculous events related to 
temples; and they went so far as to compile them in antholo- 
gies. The most famous of these is the Konjaku monogatari, an 
alternate reading of the first two words of each story, “Imawa 
mukashi” (A long time ago). The Late Heian period may have 
seen the final flowering of Heian court culture, but it was a 
very rich flowering indeed. Fortunately for later generations, 
quite a few remnants of that extraordinary Japanese century 
have survived to the present day. 


Heian and the Imperial Palace 


As with Fujiwara, Heij6, and Nagaoka before it, Heian was laid 
out in a rectangular grid—here measuring about 3 miles (5 
km) from east to west and 4 miles (6 km) from north to south 
(Fig. 125). Its streets were plotted in a hatchwork of wide 
avenues running from north to south and smaller streets 
crossing from east to west. The palace precinct, which includ- 
ed the government buildings, occupied the four central blocks 
at the extreme north of the city, while the commercial districts 
were relegated to an area just to the north of the two major 


126 View of the Shishinden 
(Throne Hall), Imperial 
Palace, Kyoto. Rebuilt in 1855 
in the early Heian shinden 
(palace) style. 


Buddhist temples that were allowed within the boundaries of 
the city, Toji and Saiji in the city’s original plans. These were 
positioned near the southern boundary of the city and osten- 
sibly served as spiritual guardians of Heian's primary 
entrance, but were also positioned as far away from the emper- 
or and the bureaux of government as possible. The Kyoto of 
today looks very different from its Heian ancestor. The modern 
city has shifted to the east and centers on the Kamo River. with 
its shallow, swiftly running water and cool summer breezes. 
‘lhe imperial palace complex that exists today has moved 
to amore central position within the city, located to the east of 
the original site, and none of the original buildings in the 
palace enclosure still stand. However, research has established 
the original layout of the ninth-century imperial residence. 
The most imposing building within the walled enclosure 
remained the Chinese-style Daigokuden (Great Audience 
Hall). Even more enormous than its Fujiwara or Heij6 prede- 
cessors, it became largely obsolete within several decades of its 
construction as the official receptions it used to host instead 
occurred in more intimate and comfortable buildings within 
the emperor's residential sector of the palace. The Daigokuden 
stood derelict for much of the period until it burnt down in 
1177. It was never rebuilt, but a tribute to it can be found in a 
scaled-down version at the Heian Shrine of 1895. The two 
buildings which took on a great many of the functions ot the 
Daigokuden were the Shishinden, used for major ceremonies 
of state, and, to its northwest and connected by roofed corri- 
dors, the Seirydden, where the emperor lived and held informal 
audiences. Other buildings, housing the emperor’s consorts 
and ladies-in-waiting as well as such essential structures as 


the kitchen, a doctor's office, and storerooms for the imperial 
regalia, extended to the north and east of the two main build- 
ings and were linked to them by covered walkways. The gov- 
ernment buildings, as in previous palaces, were located to the 
south of the Daigokuden near the main entrance gate. 

The current Shishinden and Seiryéden date to the nine- 
teenth century and not the early ninth century, but at the time 
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127 Illustration from Ban Dainagon ekotoba, scroll |, scene 2, showing 
the interior of the Seirydden, Imperial Palace, Kyoto, attributed to Tokiwa 
Mitsunaga. 2nd half of the 12th century. Hand scroll, ink and color on 
paper; height |2 % in. (31.5 cm). Idemitsu Art Museum, Tokyo. 


of rebuilding every effort was made to reproduce the originals 
(Fig. 126). The contrast between the two structures offers con- 
siderable insight into the way in which Tang culture was 
assimilated in Japan in the ninth century. The Shishinden, 
being intended for ceremonial use, is an imposing building 
supported on tall pillars and capped with a massive double roof 
of cypress bark. The interior has a wood-plank floor and large 
wooden platforms: panels depicting Confucian sages stand 
behind the platforms, forming a wall. The Seirydden, on the 
other hand, is much more intimate in scale. It is set on low pil- 
lars and has a single cypress-bark roof. Their common roofing 
material of cypress bark, however, signals another important 
change. Where great public buildings like the Daigokuden 
were roofed with tiles, there now is a volte-face in courtly taste 
for the previously humble and native cypress bark. 

Inside these buildings, life continued to be lived on the 
floor with tatami mats used for sitting and sleeping surfaces. 
Some idea of the original appearance of the room can be 
obtained from an illustration in a twelfth-century narrative 
scroll, the Ban Dainagon ekotoba (Fig. 127). In this scene. the 
emperor, conducting an informal audience with the retired 
prime minister of the Fujiwara clan, sits on a pillow placed on 
a low, tatami-covered platform. His back is to a wall formed by 
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sliding doors (fustuma) decorated with Japanese-style (1yamato-e ) 
landscapes. Outside, on the veranda, a messenger awaits their 
decision. Behind him is a standing screen decorated with a 
Chinese-style. or kara-e, painting of Lake Kunming, the lake to 
the south of the Tang emperor's summer retreat. In the last 
analysis, the Japanese court of the Heian period still looked to 
China for certain models, but both its public and private rooms 
become increasingly indigenous in flavor, with occasional 
Chinese touches to demonstrate its sophistication and educa- 
tion, such as the Lake Kunming screen. 


LIFE AT COURT 


During this period, the aristocracy living in Heian numbered 
perhaps no more than one thousand people, but the choices 
they made about where and how they lived, what they did 
with their abundant leisure time, and even how they wor- 
shiped set the tone for artistic creation in the Heian period and 
permeated almost every aspect of life in the capital. The ideal 
of beauty for a woman was to have a round face with tiny fea- 
tures framed by long, flat black hair. her face powdered white, 
her eyebrows plucked and re-pencilled in, and her teeth black- 
ened. She would dress in the voluminous (and certainly 
heavy), many-layered silk robes of the period (see Fig. 137). 
The ideal man would also have a round face and tiny features, 
and would dress in carefully chosen silk robes of several layers, 
but of a different cut (see Figs 127. 133. 134. and 135). Both 
the Heian gentleman and gentlewoman were expected to be 
the products of. and contribute to, a highly refined courtly 
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aesthetic, the language of which was expressed in poetry 
which any one of character and breeding could compose at 
the drop of a hat. As well as their calligraphy, their clothes and 
how they wore them and the incense with which they per- 
fumed themselves would all be observed and judged by their 
peers on both private and public occasions. 

Much of the flavor of court life in this era derives from the 
practice of polygamy. For several reasons, within Heian socie- 
ty it was desirable for a nobleman to have more than one wife. 
Women often died young, in childbirth, and it was essential 
that the Heian nobleman have many children as they were the 
best way for him to gain advancement in rank through the 
arrangement of an advantageous marriage between a daugh- 
ter and a courtier of higher rank than himself. The status of a 
man’s wives was strictly governed by their rank within the 
society of the court. A man was expected to take on as princi- 
pal wife a woman whose family rank was at least equal to his. 


The marriage was usually arranged between the parents of 


the couple. who were often mere children at the time. The pre- 
ferred minimum age for marriage was fourteen for a boy, 
twelve for a girl, but it was not uncommon for the bride or 
groom to be younger. A man was also free to take other 
women as secondary wives, in openly announced and accept- 
ed marriages. He might also have dalliances with women he 


had no intention of taking under his wing. ‘he example of 


Fujiwara no Kaneie (929-90) is instructive. In addition to his 
principal wife, he had eight others. One of them, a nameless 
woman known only as the mother of the painter Fujiwara 
no Michitsuna was the author of a diary—the Kageré nikki 
(Gossamer Years), which records that Kaneie had at least one 
alfair with a noblewoman who was of embarrassingly low 
rank and probably a good many more that the diarist did not 
bother to record. 

The quality of life for a noblewoman in the Heian period 
was not one most twenty-lirst-century women would envy at 
all. From diaries, we know that custom required her to remain 
hidden from the eyes of all men except for her father and her 
husband. Consequently, she rarely went outdoors, and indoors 
she lived in the shaded world of the shinden, or mansion, with 
its large overhanging eaves, its curtains of state, and the fold- 
ing screens used to partition off areas of the inner space. 
Since she had a household of servants, she was seldom trou- 
bled with routine housekeeping or even the raising of her chil- 
dren, and she was rarely called upon to care for her husband 
beyond preparing for his occasional visits. Festivals and cere- 
monies did provide a welcome break. and calligraphy practice 
and music lessons also occupied some of her hours. 
Noblewomen, although they were allowed to inherit property 


and were taught reading. writing. and the cultural pursuits of 


the day, did not oversee the administration of their economic 
alfairs. A woman,therefore. needed the help of either a hus- 
band or male relatives, lovers. or retainers to survive. Thus 
polygamy was not only an accepted custom among the Heian 
aristocracy, it was considered to be a social responsibility and 
also a political necessity. 


SHINDEN 


Normally, a nobleman did not at first establish his own house- 
hold, but rather visited his principal and secondary wives in 
their own or their parents’ residences. However, if after the 
death of his father the husband succeeded to the position of 
head of the family or leader of the clan, he would build his 
own palace and install his wives in separate apartments with- 
in the residence. To accommodate live-in wives, a nobleman’s 
shinden consisted of a series of halls and smailer buildings 
linked by covered walkways (Fig. 128). The lord’s own quar- 
ters were to the south of the other halls. Directly behind and to 
the north was the hall allotted to the principal wife, the resi- 
dence from which she derived her title of kita no kata, or the 
person to the north. Behind her hall were the kitchen, ser- 
vants’ quarters, and storerooms. Other wives might be housed 
in separate halls to the east and west of the mansion’s central, 
north/south axis, but certainly at a discrete distance from the 
operational center of the principal wile’s northern wing. 
Personal communication between the wives was not the 
norm, and indeed they could live and die in their lord’s man- 
sion without ever laying eyes on one another, In front of each 
wife's residence hall was a small courtyard garden, and to the 
south of the lord’s quarters was a magnificently landscaped 
one centered on an artificial pond. 


Interior Decoration 

Most of life for either the nobleman or noblewoman in the 
Heian period took place inside these mansions. Built of wood 
and roofed with bark, none of these original structures or 
their interiors survive in present-day Kyoto. However, the 
ample literature of the period, such as the Genji monogatari 
(Tale of Genji) and the Makura no Séshi (The Pillow Book), as 
well as illustrated scrolls, such as the Ban dainagon ekotoba and 
Genji monogatari emaki, provide a surprising amount of 
description and illustration of the typical shinden interior dur- 
ing the Heian period. As demonstrated by the illustration of 
the imperial Seiry6den in the Ban Dainagon scroll (see Fig. 127) 





128 Diagram of shinden zukuri architecture, looking from the garden 
onto the southern quarters belonging to the lord of the house. 
(After Dr. Mori Osamu.) 
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and another of the aristocratic interior of the Otomo house- 
hold (see Fig. 147), the shinden room was subdivided into 
spaces by large folding screens often painted with kara-e 
themes or by hanging panels of cloth (often silk), known as 
curtains of state. The exterior walls of these rooms were actu- 
ally great latticed wooden shutters covered on the interior 
with a thick semi-translucent paper which, if the weather was 
good, could be cantilevered up, exposing the room to the gar- 
den or courtyard outside. Privacy would be provided by hang- 
ing bamboo blinds or cloth panel curtains that could be raised 
or dropped at will (for example, see Figs 133, 134, 140, 141, 
and 147). As life was still conducted from the floor, the interi- 
or furnishings continued to develop as clever and highly 
portable variations on small raised tables and storage boxes 
(see Pig. 147). From the Asuka to Nara periods the craze for 
Chinese culture was such that for the elite the greatest prize 
was to have as many of one’s possessions as possible imported 
from the continent. In the Heian period, while the demand for 
imported kara-e screens seems to have continued unabated, 
aristocratic preference in other crafts—particularly lacquer 
and metal wares—seems to have shifted to those of Japanese 
manulacture and, increasingly, of Japanese-style decoration. 
Given their daily use and the wear and tear of time, these 
objects are better preserved in painting than they are as arti- 
facts. However, one well-preserved example of a food stand in 
red lacquer of the eleventh or twelfth century has survived 
(Fig. 129), and varies only slightly from the one depicted in the 
center of the room at the Otomo family’s shinden (see Fig. 147). 
Plain red and black remain the standard colors of Japanese 
lacquer to this day, and are known as negoro wares. ‘he red 
food stand in Figure 129 is modeled on a wooden core as it 
would be expected to take the weight of other vessels. 








130 Cosmetic Box. Heian period, | 2th century. Black lacquer 
with gold lacquer and mother-of-pearl inlay; 

54x 12x 8 % in. (13.5 x 30.6 x 22.4 cm). 

Tokyo National Museum. 


Ilowever, lightness and plasticity were at a high premium in 
lacquerware, and many objects eschew wood for a hempen 
core, the dried layers of lacquer providing rigidity to the final 
shape of the piece. 

The cosmetic box in Figure 130 has almost certainly a 
hempen core, and in addition is decorated with gold lacquer in 
a style that is known as maki-e, meaning literally “sprinkle 
painting.” The gold design is achieved by sprinkling gold (and 
often also silver) powder onto the damp lacquer layer covering 
the previously drawn motifs. Depending on the density of the 
sprinkled gold dust, the object can appear to be either made of 
or inlaid with gold. Another layer of black—but also some- 
times red—lacquer is then applied and polished until the 
underlying gold reappears. Finally, the entirety is covered in a 
coat of transparent lacquer effectively to seal it. In the 
instance of this cosmetic box of the twelfth century, mother- 
ol-pearl and kirikane, or cut gold, have also been included in 
the creation of the motif of wooden wagon wheels left to soak 
in water as part of their curing process. This popular motif of 
the Heian period is purely Japanese in concept and design and 
is derived from poetic imagery. 

Another rare survival of the Heian period is an example of 
one of the larger pieces of lacquer furniture to be found in 
either a private shinden or in a public building or temple. A 
black lacquer altar table from the provincial temple of 
Chasonji in Hiraizumi (Fig. 131) represents the standard type 
of chapel altar in public temples as well as in the private 
chapels that noblemen’s houses were required to have. There 
is arow of such altar tables depicted inside the imperial chapel 


of Shingonin in a scene from the Nenjtt gydji emaki (Scroll of 


Events Throughout the Year) (see Fig. 191). The overall design of 
this style of altar table remains Chinese in flavor as ils prototype 


129 Food stand. Heian period, | | th/|2th century. Red lacquer; 
height 12 4x 15 4x 16 % in. (31.6 x 38.7 x 41.2 cm). 
Kyoto National Museum. 
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undoubtedly was. In addition the dense floral pattern of the 
Chaisonji table is Chinese in character, and possibly derived 
from brocade designs, but its execution in mother-of-pearl 
inlay and its almost gaudy horror vacui betray a Japanese taste 
in Chinese style decoration. The native Japanese taste in 
Japanese-style decoration, however, is a great deal more ele- 
gant and finely balanced, as demonstrated by a saddle of black 
lacquer also inlaid with mother-of-pearl (Fig. 132). The design 
of clover sprays and spider webs—once again derived from 
poetic imagery of nature and the seasons—cover the entire 
surface of the saddle, but do not overcrowd it. This saddle, 
probably made for a ceremonial procession in the capital and 
never used outside it, and the cosmetic box are excellent 
examples of Japanese decoration and both demonstrate how 
fully the poetic sensibility permeates almost everything in 
Heian culture. 


Gardens 

Because Kyoto is situated on a well-watered, slightly sloping 
plain, it was possible for almost all Heian’s shinden to be pro- 
vided with a stream flowing southward to feed a pond merely 
by digging down in the right spot. Thus there was an even 
greater explosion of gardens throughout the city than had 
been the case in either Heij6 or Fujiwara. Usually a stream was 








131 Altar table. Heian period, early 12th century. Black lacquer with 
mother-of-pearl inlay; 30 4 x 26 % x 13 % in. (77.5 x 66.5 x 33.5 cm). 
Chusonji, lwate. 





132 Saddle. Heian period, |2th century. Black lacquer with mother-of- 
pearl inlay; height || % in. (30 cm), width 17 1 in. (44 cm). Tokyo National 
Museum. 


made to flow underneath the short pilings on which the resi- 
dence was built, and to curve gracelully through the yard to 
the pond. Covered walkways attached at right angles to the 
lord’s quarters in a typical shinden extend east and west toward 
the pond, and the west corridor usually ends in a small build- 
ing that functioned as a boathouse. An excellent image ol 
what such a garden would look like and how it would be 
viewed is supplied by a scene trom a hand scroll in which the 
lord of the manor—in this case Sugawara no Koreyoshi 
(8 12—80)—receives the miraculous manifestation of his yet 
unborn son while he sits gazing out at his garden (Fig. 133). 
The meandering stream cuts through the garden. finding its 
way through miniature landscapes of moss-grown rocks and 
dwarfed trees. At the front of the veranda there is a broad step 
for making one’s way into this world in miniature, although 
one feels that its appreciation was more often enjoyed from 
the vantage of the veranda than by taking a stroll or sitting in 
the garden. 

If the shinden and its grounds were grand enough, how- 
ever, then the pond could become instead a small lake, where 
boating parties of fanciful craft might be held. A scroll illus- 
trating the diary of a lady-in-waiting in service to Empress- 
consort Shéshi (988-1074), a daughter of Fujiwara no 
Michinaga (966-1027), who was the most powerful leader of 
the Fujiwara clan, depicts just such a festivity. Celebrating the 
birth of his grandson and the imperial heir, the great states- 
man Michinaga stands on the veranda of his boathouse, 
which extends over the lake, watching courtiers enjoying 
themselves in the elaborate boats he has provided (Fig. 134). 
The lady-in-waiting, Murasaki Shikibu, would go on to com- 
pose the first great masterpiece of Japanese prose, the Genji 
monogatari (Tale of Genji). 
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135. Section of Nenjii gydji emaki, scroll 3, scene 3, showing a cockfight at a nobleman’s house. |7th century copy by Sumiyoshi Jokei of the mid-|2th century 


133 (above) Scene of the future Sugawara no Michizane (845-903) mani- 
festing as a child in front of his father Sugawara no Koreyoshi (812-80) as 
he sits in his hall looking out onto his garden, Kitano Tenjin-engi, scroll |, 


scene 2. Kamakura period, c. 1219. Ink and colors on paper; height 20 ¥ in. 


(52.1 cm). Kitano- Tenmangu, Kyoto. 





134 (below) 


Section of Murasaki shikibu nikki emaki, Fujita scroll, scene 5, 


showing Michinaga on a veranda observing two boats. Ist half of the | 3th 
century. Hand scroll, color on paper; height 9 % in. (23.9 cm). 
Fujita Art Museum, Osaka. 


original by Tokiwa Mitsunaga. Hand scroll, color on paper; height 12 4 in. (31.8 cm). Private collection, Tokyo. 


In another scene from the Nenja gydji emaki, a scroll 
depicting annual ceremonies and celebrations of the imperial 
court, there is an illustration of a cockfight in the garden of a 
typical shinden (Fig. 135). The latticed shutters on the south 
side of the lord's own quarters have been raised, and he and 
his guests can be seen seated, the lord in formal court dress, 
holding a fan, the others well positioned for watching the 
activities in the garden. On the left side of the hall, female faces 





and Latin literature and language remained the basis of 
Western education until relatively recently. Although the aris- 
tocratic Heian lady could not hope to study at the university— 
and would have been actively discouraged from studying the 
Confucian classics even at home 
able to read and write. At the beginning of the ninth century, 
the manydgana system of writing—using Chinese characters 





she was still expected to be 


phonetically to spell out the inflections of Japanese grammar 


4) } are visible through lowered blinds between the blind panels or the language’s many polysyllabic terms—was replaced by 

al? } that have been placed to shield them from public view. Just to the invention of a purely Japanese syllabary known as 
ee the right of the shinden veranda stands a tree with gnarled hiragana. Its creation has been traditionally attributed to the 

L. branches, and to the left is a cherry tree. A cockfight is tradi- monk Kuakai (774—8 35), who founded the Japanese Shingon 

e- ¢- tionally held on the third day of the third month according to Buddhist sect. It is this syllabary that Heian gentlewomen 
} , . the lunar calendar, when all the trees are bursting into bloom. were encouraged to use; indeed, they were discouraged from 
4 A ‘ learning or using the Chinese characters that their seventh- 
‘ 4 and eighth-century female ancestors would have known. 
2 é LITERATURE AND CALLIGRAPHY ; si ty oe ie 
; Great Japanese works of literature by women. such as the Genji 
=" ps . The standard of the Japanese gentleman's and genthewoman's monogatari, were therefore almost entirely composed in 
tA education was possibly never higher than in the Heian period. hiragana script. The use of /riragana, however. was of such con- 


_f 
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Although by the end of the ninth century official contact with 
the continent had ceased, the curriculum at the imperial uni- 
versity was still one rigorously based on studies of the Chinese 
classics and history in the Chinese language, much as Greek 


venience that it also proved very popular with men. who 
would often mix Chinese characters and /hiraqana “letters” 
together in their writing, especially in their composition of 
waka, thirty-one-syllable poems. 
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Poetry 

Poetry figured in Heian aristocratic society not simply as a per- 
sonal accomplishment which could prove the quality of a gen- 
tleman or gentlewoman, as it had been since at least the Nara 
period. It had evolved by the Heian period into almost a form 
of communication used between friends, family, lovers, and 
even government officials. In addition to the Chinese poetry 
forms, many different Japanese forms had developed, with the 
waka (literally “poetry of Wa,” or Japan) and its thirty-one syl- 
lables in five lines being the basic form from which most of the 
others derived. The most famous Japanese poetry form of all, 
and the most popular since the sixteenth century, is the haiku, 
which evolved out of the first three verses that make up the 
standard waka. Using a rich, but set, fund of imagery often 
drawn from nature and the changing of the seasons and 
established as poetic motifs by several centuries of court poet- 
ry collected in the Manyésha, the poet could create anything 
from a wry or biting observation about another person to a 
more abstract evocation of the mood of a particular moment 
or season. A waka by one of the great masters of the early 
Heian period, Ki no Tomonori (act. 850-904), neatly sums up 
the spirit of his age. 


This perfectly still 

Spring day bathed in the soft light 

From the spread-out sky. 

Why do the cherry blossoms 

So restlessly scatter down? 

Donald Keene, ed., Anthology of Japanese Literature, New York, 1955, 
80. 


The poet, looking out of his comfortable abode, sees the cher- 
ry blossoms, and projects his own feelings onto the scene in 
front of him, with nature serving as a mirror in which he con- 
templates his own elegant and indolent reflection, 

Poems were written primarily for a single viewer, a friend, 
colleague, or lover, and usually a reply was expected. If one 
could not compose a decent poem or produce respectable cal- 
ligraphy, then it was better for a man to seek a career outside 
the capital, and for a woman to remain completely cloistered. 
One's reputation hinged more crucially on these two accom- 
plishments than on any other aspect of conduct or aesthetic 
judgement. Many gatherings at the court were for the occa- 
sions of poetry competitions, and many members of the lower- 
ranking aristocracy basically became professional performers 
at these displays of what was supposed to be a purely amateur 
accomplishment. In addition many of the private social gath- 
erings in the aristocratic shinden also took the form of poetry 
parties, at which the guests imbibed copious amounts of rice 
wine. From early in the Heian period, imperial collections of 
waka were commissioned. 

In one compilation of poetry dating to around 1112. each 
verse of the poem has become a complete mixture of kana and 
hiragana with the difference between them blurred by the use 
of a running-grass script (JAP. sdsho) for both (Fig. 136). This 


particular collection is known as the Sanja rokunin kashitthe 
poetry of the thirty-six immortal poets. These poets date from 
the eighth up to the end of the tenth century, and in addition 
to including several male masters, such as Ki no ‘lomonori, 
there is also a significant minority of poetesses. 


Women of Letters 
The page illustrated here is of a poem by the earliest female 
master, known only as Ise (c. 877—c. 940), although she was a 
daughter of the Fujiwara clan and a favorite of Emperor Uda 
(r. 889-98). The decorated paper of which this page is made 
demonstrates one of the crafts which first came to great 
prominence in the twelfth century, and for which even con- 
temporaneous Chinese connoisseurs and aesthetes expressed 
admiration and envy. A collage of different colored papers is 
molded together to suggest a hilly landscape. Details of clouds, 
birds, trees, vegetation, fences, and buildings have been added 
in gold and silver ink. Over this runs the Lady Ise’s poem in 
black ink in an elegant running-grass script, offering the read- 
er a rich and many layered experience. 

Another of the Sanju rokunin was the imperial consort 
Saigo Nydgo Yoshiko (929-85). who is depicted in an early 
Kamakura-period picture scroll of the thirty-six immortal 
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136 Page from the Ise shi from San jirokunin kashi. Late Heian period, 
c. 1112. Page from a book mounted as a hanging scroll; ink, silver and gold 
ink on paper, with collage of colored papers; 7 % x 6 4 in. (20 x 15.8 cm). 
Yamato Bunkakan, Nara. 
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137 Portrait of the Poetess and Imperial Consort Saigo Nyégo Yoshiko (929-85), with at right a brief biography in “standard cursive” characters followed by one 
of her poems in “running-grass” script, attributed to Fujiwara no Nobuzane (1176-1268). Late |2th/13th century. Ink and color on paper; || x 20 % in. (27.9 
x 51.1 cm). Freer Gallery of Art, Smithsonian Institution, Washington DC (Purchase F1950.24). 


poets—the Sanjii rokunin emaki attributed to Fujiwara no 
Nobuzane (1177-1265). The painter and calligrapher of the 
image has inscribed the empress’s name and biography in 
Chinese characters in a clerical script, followed by one of her 
most famous pieces in hiragana using a running-grass script 
(Fig. 137). The empress herself is then depicted, according to 
propriety behind a curtain of state, almost engulfed by her 
many-layered robes. Reclining on her tatami, with her head 
modestly obscured, she leans to the edge of her dais, where 
there rests a black lacquer writing-box. The scene fairly accu- 
rately evokes the position in which Heian ladies would have 
composed a great deal of their poetry, or the diaries or roman- 
tic novels for which they were equally famous. 

Sometimes appended to the list of thirty-six are the names 
of two other prominent women of letters: Murasaki Shikibu 
and Sei Sh6nagon. Mention has already been made of the 
diary of Fujiwara no Michitsuna’s mother, the Gossamer Years, 
but the greatest and most famous diarist of the entire Heian 
period is undoubtedly a lady-in-waiting to the imperial- 
consort Teishi (970-1001), known as Sei Shdnagon 
(9657-after LOOO). Her Makura no Séshi (Pillow Book) in fact 
inaugurated its own literary form, the zuihitsu (“by the line of 
the brush”), which in addition to recording events, includes 


various thoughts, opinions, observations, and stories by the 
author on any manner of subject. The Pillow Book is particu- 
larly famous for its lists of “things.” For example, her 
“Embarrassing Things” include: 


A man whom one loves gets drunk and keeps repeating 
himself. 

Parents, convinced that their ugly child is adorable, pet 
him and repeat things he has said, imitating his 
voice. 

A man recites his own poems (not especially good ones) 
and tells one about the praise they have received— 
most embarrassing. 

Lying awake at night, one says something to one's 
companion who simply goes on sleeping. 

An adopted son-in-law who has long since stopped 
visiting his wife runs into his father-in-law in a 
public place. 

Ivan Morris, trans., The Pillow Book of Sei Shonagon, London, 1967, 

vol. 17155. 


If Sei Shénagon's work offers us the best account of imperial 
court life at the height of the Heian period, Murasaki Shikibu’s 
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epic romance, the Genji monogatari (Tale of Genji) provides a 
more personal, in-depth look at the aristocratic culture of the 
period. Several monogatari. or “tales told.” emerged from the 
Heian period. written by both men and women. However. 
Murasaki Shikibu’s Genji is unquestionably the greatest. its 
psychological exploration of its characters launching its own 
kind of literary genre in Japan, and having no real parallel 
elsewhere until the eighteenth century in Europe. In the Genji, 
the entire world of the Heian aristocrat is brought to life in 
three dimensions, and even arguably for all five senses.. so 
powerfully does the author evoke even the sounds and smells 
of her world. We know the author today by the name of the 
novel's heroine, Lady Murasaki, in which her contemporaries 
recognized the author's own personality. Aside from that. we 
know she was a lady-in-waiting at the imperial court, in her 
case to the imperial-consort Shéshi (988-1074), and, as pre- 
viously mentioned, she kept a diary of her life at the court (see 
page 107). 

Her fictional tale of Genji. the Shining Prince. recounts 
the story of an imperial prince born of the emperor's favorite 
wife, a lady too low in rank for her son to be designated an heir 
to the throne. Nevertheless, Genji was a handsome, cultured, 
and sensitive man, one who not only loved women but contin- 
ued to care for them even when he no longer loved them. His 
intrigues and alfairs take up two-thirds of the novel: the last 
third deals with the lives and loves of two young men, Genji's 
heirs, alter his death. That her prose powerfully conjured up 
the Heian world is evinced by the immediate acclaim with 
which it was received by contemporaries. It was almost imme- 
diately copied into illustrated editions which will be discussed 
in the next section (see Figs 140 and 141). and continues to 
this day to be widely read and to provide the inspiration [or 
numerous other works of art. 


THE RISE OF YAMATO-E 


In painting, as in poetry and literature, the Heian period was a 
time in which the Japanese no longer unquestioningly accept- 
ed Chinese models and aesthetic standards. In painting they 
wanted to see the world as they knew it: the low hills and gen- 
tle valleys of the area around the capital of Heian, the flower- 
ing shrubbery they enjoyed in spring, the maple leaves scarlet 
and orange against the green pines in autumn, In Japan, as in 
China and Korea, calligraphy is the basis of all painting, and, 
given the high level to which the Heian aristocrat had taken 
the former, it also followed that many noblemen and women 
also turned their hands quite successfully to painting. As there 
were poetry competitions and parties, so were there contests 
and gatherings specifically devoted to painting. Murasaki’s 
hero Genji, that paragon of the [leian gentleman, is an accom- 
plished amateur painter who could hold his own against the 
great masters at court competitions. However, the foundation 
of painting in the Heian period is still to be discovered among 
largely non-aristocratic professionals, who made visible the 
tastes and favorite subjects of their aristocratic patrons. 


The terms yamato-e and kara-e were coined in the Heian 
period to distinguish between the Japanese and Chinese picto- 
rial traditions. In the broadest sense. Yamato means Japan and 
Kara means China. More specifically. Yamato is the ancient 
name of both the imperial family and the homeland centered 
on the Kansai region. of which Heian/Kyoto is also a part. 
Therefore, in the Heian period Yamato meant what today we 
call Japan. The yamato-e style is characterized not only by a 
softer contoured landscape, but also by a rich, but not brash 
palette of colors. Its themes, drawn largely from the imagery of 
nature evoked in poetry, were primarily secular, although 
yamato-e-style landscapes do begin to appear in religious 
imagery (see Fig. 177). Kara-e refers to the contemporaneous 
tradition of Chinese-style painting, in which Chinese narrative 
themes, ferocious mythical creatures, and landscape olf 
rugged mountains are the chief subject matter. 

A large-scale work that demonstrates one stage in the 
transition from kara-e to yamuato-e is a group of ten paintings 
on silk, the Shdtoku taishi eden, illustrating events in the life of 
Prince Shotoku (574-622), the imperial prince who played 
such an important role in establishing Chinese-style govern- 
ment and cultural reforms and in introducing Buddhism to 
Japan. In the eleventh century. the veneration of Shdtoku 
developed into a full-blown cult, and pictures depicting impor- 
tant events in his life were painted as wall decorations in tem- 
ples associated with him, particularly Shitenndji and Hérydji. 
However, these pictorial biographies were complicated paint- 
ings and needed to be explained to the faithful. Thus the cus- 
tom of etoki developed. The term is used to refer to either the 
explanation or the explainer. A monk would memorize an 
account of Shétoku’s life and, much like a museum docent 
today, would present it orally to adherents as they looked at the 
pictures. At one time, Shitenndji, the temple founded by 
Shotoku alter 587, possessed a major cycle of Shétoku paint- 
ings, but today the earliest extant pictorial biography is the 
one originally made for the prince’s temple, H6ryiji. This was 
painted in 1069 on silk panels attached to three walls of the 
edono (picture hall) in the eastern precinct by Hata Chitei. an 
itinerant painter from Settsu province. 

The paintings, now removed [rom the walls and fashioned 
into ten panels installed in the Horydji Treasure House of the 
Tokyo National Museum, present events in the life of Prince 
Shotoku in a geographical sequence (rather than in a chrono- 
logical one), moving from right to left, with each episode 
labeled in a cartouche affixed to the painting. Thus, in one 
panel, the prince is depicted at the ages of sixteen, seventeen, 
twenty-one, twenty-seven, and thirty-five. The narrative ele- 
ments are fitted into pockets of open space between moun- 
tains. rocks. and trees. and the vertical composition is held 
together by the landscape, which flows around the episodes 
and leads the eve upward and back into the distance at the top 
of the panel. This use of mountain-delfined space cells to unily 
a composition while at the same time separating figurative 
passages is a Chinese pictorial convention seen frequently in 
paintings of the Tang dynasty (618-907). 
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However, even though the artist uses a Chinese pictorial 
convention, he also makes a clear distinction between the 
landscape of Japan and that of China. In the two panels to the 
extreme left of the set of ten, Shitenndji is shown surrounded 
by the low lands of Naniwa, in what is now Osaka (Fig. 1 38). 
A sturdy ocean-going vessel is tied up in the harbor, while fur- 
ther to the left three demons of the deep can be seen bobbing 
among the waves of the Japan Sea. Along the left edge of the 
painting are the mountains of China, tall and irregularly 
massed together, some of them displaying the sharply under- 
cut faceting frequently seen in kara-e landscapes, but seldom in 
yamato-e. At the top of the two panels Shotoku appears in a 
magical flying chariot, crossing the Japan Sea to China. In a 
dream he has remembered where, in a previous incarnation. 
he saw a particularly important Buddhist text, and upon wak- 
ing he sets off to retrieve it. 

The panels of the Shdtoku taishi eden represent a stage in 
the Japanization of secular painting, in which a native theme, 
the prince's biography. is set forth in a composition that still 
makes considerable use of a Chinese pictorial convention, the 
space cell. Nevertheless, new elements, such as a recognition 
of the difference between Chinese and Japanese mountain 
stvles, herald the beginning of the Japanese style. 

Another transitional painting dated to the Middle Heian 
period is the Senzui bydbu (Fig. 139). Bydbu means folding 





138 Section of the fifth panel, showing Shitenndji and, above, Prince 
Shdtoku crossing the Japan Sea to China, from the Shdtoku taishi eden. 
One of five panels by Hata Chitei, originally in the edono (picture hall), 
Hoéryiji. 1069. Color on figured silk; 73 x 116 in. (185 x 291 cm). 
Horyuji Treasure House. 


screen, and this six-panel screen depicts an elderly gentleman, 
usually identified as the Chinese poet Bo Juyi (JAP. 
Hakurakuten: 772-846), seated on a fur rug outside a thatch- 
roofed hut and holding an ink-dipped brush as though he had 
just looked up from writing something. The theme of this 
screen is thought to be the Chinese poet who has retired from 
life in the capital but is constantly visited by young men want- 
ing to learn his skills. And approaching from the right is a 
young gentleman who has just dismounted. Bo Juyi also held 
office in the Tang government and was a man who spoke his 
thoughts plainly and forcefully. As a result he was banished 
from the capital of Chang'an lor several years. When he was 
permitted to return. he did so only to retire formally from serv- 
ice to the emperor. He then moved back to the country, built a 
simple hut from which he could see his favorite mountain, 
Mount Lu, and devoted himself to the pleasures of writing 
poetry and drinking wine. Bo Juyi was arguably the favorite 
of all the Chinese poets during the Heian period, and Lady 
Murasaki in Genji monogatari makes reference to his poem 
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139 Detail of Senzui (landscape) bydbu, a six-panel screen from 
Kyddgokokuji (Tdji). | 1th century. Color on silk; each panel 57 % x 16 % in. 
(146.4 x 42.7 cm). Kyoto National Museum. 


“The Song of Everlasting Sorrow” as though it was something 
with which her audience would themselves be completely 
familiar and required no introduction. 

The Middle Heian period even produced a great Bo Juyi 
expert, Fujiwara no Tametoki (949-1029), who wrote a com- 
mentary on his poems and is also known to have commis- 
sioned a painting on the theme of the poet in retirement. This 
particular screen has, since the fourteenth century. been an 





essential ritual object in Shingon kanjé, or initiation, cere- 
monies at T6ji, a fact that has long puzzled modern scholars, as 
its secular literary theme contains no discernible esoteric 
Buddhist symbolism. Its acquisition by the temple is best 
explained by the theory that a nobleman attending a Buddhist 
ceremony at TOoji, perhaps someone like Tametoki, brought it 
with him to screen himself from the view of other worship- 
pers, and afterward donated it to the temple. 

The screen represents a transitional phase in the develop- 
ment of yamato-e because it combines a Chinese theme and 
Chinese-style ligures in a landscape that is distinctly Japanese. 
The poet’s hut is set among wisteria-covered pines and other 


Emakimono and Papermaking 





Emakimono (literally, “pictures rolled”) are hand scrolls presenting 
a narrative in both words and pictures. Sheets of paper or, occa- 
sionally, silk are joined horizontally; the left end is attached to a 
dowel around which the scroll is rolled for storage. The other end 
of the emaki, to the right of the first passage of text, bears a fron- 
tispiece, usually decorated paper, backed with a fragment of silk 
which protects the scroll when it is not in use. For viewing the 
emaki, a braided silk cord holding the roll together is untied; the 
right hand holds the opening section while the left unrolls the 
scroll, exposing a portion of text and pictures, usually about |2 
inches (30 cm) at a time before the right hand rolls up the section 
and the left hand reveals the next. 

An emakimono usually begins with a passage of text followed 
by a picture which may be either relatively short, depicting only a 
single scene, or as long as the artist wishes. Illustration pro- 
grammes dealing with love stories are usually less extensive than 
those of folktales or battle stories, which may involve the repeti- 
tion of major characters to suggest a more complex sequence of 
events and the passage of time. However, whether the illustrations 
are long or short, they all have one element in common: a left- 
ward momentum established by the direction in which the scroll 
is unrolled. Japanese artists were particularly successful at realizing 











the possibilities of the emakimono for depicting moments of deep 
emotion and fast-flowing dramatic action, and the emakimono of 
the Late Heian and Kamakura periods represent the complete 
Japanization of both religious and secular painting. 

Emaki are around 8—20 inches (20-50 cm) high and may be 
up to 66 feet (20 m) long. The individual sheets of paper vary in 
width from one scroll to another and are joined by a narrow 
overlap. Emaki papers were usually made either from k6zo, the 
bark of the paper-mulberry tree, or ganpi, thin rice paper from the 
Wickstroemia canescens. The raw material was broken down into 
fiber, refined into pulp, and then suspended in water in a large vat. 
The main papermaking device, still used today, consists of two 
frames: the su with a bamboo screen and a second frame of 
identical size but without the screen. With the second frame 
resting on top of the su, the two are dipped into the vat to scoop 
up pulp. While the screen allows the water to drain off, the upper 
frame holds the pulp within the rectangle. The pulp is then 
allowed to meld and dry to form paper. Sheets for a particular 
emaki were all the same size. Careful checking of the horizontal 
dimensions of the sheets of paper in a scroll provides clues to the 
history of its preservation. If a sheet differs from the norm, the 
scroll’s intactness should be questioned. 
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140 Illustration 3 from the Kashiwagi chapter of the Genji monogatari 
emaki. |st half of the 12th century. Ink and color on paper; 8 % x 18 % in. 
(21.9 x 48.1 cm). Tokugawa Art Museum, Nagoya. 


trees in spring blossom. ‘To the left of the hut is a multi-faceted 
rock, the sort much prized in China. In the upper half of the 
screen an inlet can be seen, its surface ruffled by a breeze, and 
on either side gentle green hills are dotted with dark-green 
pine trees. The core of the painting, Bo Juyi outside his hut, is 
inserted into the Japanese context of these flowering spring 
trees and low hills, a kara-e gem in a yamato-e setting. 


EMAKIMONO 


The horizontal illustrated narrative scroll, the emakimono, is a 
uniquely East Asian picture format, and, although such illus- 
trated scrolls were produced in China, it was in Japan that the 
narrative potential of the horizontal scroll was carried to its 
highest levels of expression. Both the Chinese and Japanese 
languages have traditionally been written in vertical lines 
from right to left, so the horizontal format of the emakimono, 
laid out and unrolled from right to left, provided a natural way 
to relate text to image. These scrolls come generally in two dis- 
tinct painting styles often referred to as otoko-e, men’s pic- 
tures, and onna-e, or women’s pictures. Originally, these terms 
evolved out of picture-painting parties and competitions, 
where the quickly sketched subjects of the otoko-e often proved 
to be quite rude in nature. However, otoko-e later came to refer 
to monochrome or lightly colored pictures that relied on the 
Chinese style of calligraphic line to convey the visual image, 
and is used in such emakimono as the Chdji jinbutsu giga and 
Shigisan engi. Onna-e was a reaction to this genre and is exem- 
plified by a more yanato-e style of painting. in which tsukuri-e 
—images of built-up color dominate, such as in the illustra- 
tions to the Genji monogatari and similar pieces of fiction. 





Four precious emakimono fragments have survived from 
the Late Heian or Insei period: an illustrated version of the 
Genji monogatart; an ink-drawn caricature of animals behav- 
ing like people, the Chdjii jinbutsu giga: a folktale relating mir- 
acles associated with the founding of a temple, the Shigisan 
engi; and an historical account of intrigue at court, the Ban 
Dainagon ekotoba (ekotoba being an alternate term for 
emakimono), Little is known about the production of these 
scrolls, and in only one case, the Ban Dainagon, is the artist 
identified by a believable attribution. Lacking specific docu- 
mentary evidence, art historians have been hard put to estab- 
lish the approximate dates of the scrolls. One approach has 
been to evaluate the internal evidence: the styles of garments, 
and the architectural details of the imperial palace and well- 
known Buddhist temples. The style of calligraphy used to copy 
the texts is also a reliable index for dating the scrolls. Finally, it 
is not uncommon for an artist to “quote” or “rephrase” pas- 
sages of images from an earlier scroll; once this before-and- 
after type of relationship is established. any documentary 
information available for the later scroll can establish the last 
possible date for the creation of the earlier scroll. Using vari- 
ous combinations of the above methodologies, scholars have 
tentatively concluded that the Genji monogatari emaki was pro- 
duced in the first half of the twelfth century. probably before 
1140: the Chdji jinbutsu giga before 1150; the Shigisan engi 
emaki after 1150; and the Ban Dainagon ekotoba, which is 
attributed to the court painter Tokiwa no Mitsunaga, between 
1157 and 1180. 


The Genji Monogatari emaki 

The creation of the Genji scrolls must have been a monumen- 
tal project. The novel in its English translation is nearly one 
thousand pages long. Today only twenty Genji pictures sur- 
vive, but it is assumed that originally all fifty-four chapters 
were illustrated, with between one and three paintings per 
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141 Illustration from the Minori chapter of Genji monogatari emaki. 
Ist half of the 12th century. Ink and color on paper; 8 % x 19 in. 
(21.9 x 48.3 cm). Tokugawa Art Museum, Nagoya. 


chapter, and that the total number of scrolls in the set was 
about ten. Scholars trying to determine how the scrolls were 
made have come to the conclusion that five teams worked on 
the project, each team consisting of an aristocrat noted for his 
calligraphy as well as his cultural sophistication, and a group 
of painters, including the principal artist (the sumigaki or 
painter who draws in black ink) and specialists in the applica- 
tion of traditional pigments. 

Once a particular episode was chosen, the sumigaki would 
plan the composition and sketch it on paper in fine black-ink 
lines. At the same time he would make notes on the sheet 
about the colors he wanted used. Then the pigment specialists 
would go to work, applying layer upon layer of paint within. 
but obscuring, the swmnigaki's original outlines. In the final 
stage the sumigaki would look once again at the illustration, 
perhaps changing a few details—the expanse of a court robe, 
the incline of someone's head—and would then paint in the 
details of the faces. These so-called details are minimal—to say 
the least—tiny red mouths, slit-like eyes, and noses indicated 
by asingle bent line. The men usually had thin mustaches and 
sometimes short beards as well. This abbreviated treatment is 
called “a line tor the eye. a hook for the nose.” or hikime kag- 
ibana. The painting technique used in the Genji pictures, that 
is. the application of layers of paint over an underdrawing, is 
called tsukuri-e, a word mostly translated as “made-up.” 
However. the Chinese character usually used to write this term 
is better translated as “construction,” something built up. This 
painting technique was used with great success in the Heian 
and Kamakura periods for illustrating romantic tales. 





The most important theme of the Genji monogatari—the 
concept of mono no aware, best translated as “the pathos of 
things’ or “the moving quality of experience’”—is not an easy 
idea to convey visually. The five sumigaki who planned the 
compositions used pictorial conventions—possibly invented by 
them, but probably not—that were particularly effective in 
illustrating moments of high emotional intensity. The blown- 
off roof, or fukinuki yatai, was used not just to depict an indoor 
activity in an outdoor setting; the odd angles created by the 
walls, sliding doors, and folding screens when seen from above 
were also metaphors for the emotions felt by the characters in 
the illustrations. The relative absence or presence of space in 
which the figures could move also contributes insight into 
their feelings. Finally, colors and patterns heighten the mood 
ol the scene. All of these elements taken together create for the 
viewer a strong impression of mono no aware—whether it be 
the pleasure one experiences looking at a garden bathed in 





moonlight and hearing the sound of someone playing 
the flute, or the pain one feels at the thought of losing a 
loved one. 

A second major theme in the tale is the chain of karmic 
consequences Genji generated when he committed one great 
sin against his father. In his youth Genji fell in love with his 
father’s youngest wife, a woman he was encouraged to see 
because she looked so much like his mother, who had died 
while he was still an infant. A child was born out of Genji’s 
liaison. a beautiful baby bov who was passed off as the emper- 
or’s own son and who eventually succeeded to the throne. The 
full force of Genji’s karma hits him in middle age. His youngest 
wile. a woman he was cajoled into marrying but in whom he 
has no interest at all, has an extramarital affair that results in 
a son Genji decides he must publicly accept as his own, even as 
the old emperor had done with Genji’s son. 
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The ceremony of acknowledgment is depicted in the third 
illustration from Kashiwagi, the fourth volume’s eighth chap- 
ter (Fig. 140). As the scroll is unrolled and the illustration 
comes into view, the first thing to appear is the brown surface 
of a courtyard—originally painted silver, now tarnished—and 
a veranda placed at such a sharp angle that it has nearly the 
force of a vertical line hindering the eye’s movement leftward. 
Next the wall of the building appears. The lattice panels 
enclosing the interior space have been removed and their 
function taken on by thin slatted bamboo blinds and by cur- 
tains of state, the black tie-ribbons of which hang loosely. The 
next clues to the scene are the bottom of a twelve-layered robe, 
and, above, red and black lacquered plates heaped with food. 
The colors in the robe and the use and careful placement of 
the lacquered dishes indicate that a ceremony is in progress. 
Finally, nearly two-thirds of the way across the illustration, 
figures appear, Genji at the top holding the baby in his arms, 
ladies-in-wailing below, and in the extreme upper-left corner, 
the baby’s mother, her presence indicated by a mound of fabric. 

The text accompanying this illustration consists of Genji’s 
thoughts as he goes through the painful ritual. He knows that 
his wife's attendants are well aware that he is not the child’s 
father. His emotional discomfiture is suggested by the physical 
awkwardness of his placement at the top of the very sharply 


slanting floor. Further, the space he occupies is so constricted 


that should he wish to raise his head from the baby in his 
arms, he could not do so. In this scene the architecture plays a 
key role. At first, interrupting the leftward momentum of the 
illustration and at the same time shielding the figures from 
view, it suggests the guilty knowledge that reverberates 
throughout the room during the ceremony, not only of the 
wile’s adultery but also of Genji’s cuckolding of his father 
many years before. Next, as it forces Genji into a cramped posi- 
tion, it suggests the pressure of society coercing him to put a 
good face on a bad situation. 

An illustration that brilliantly evokes the sometimes con- 
flicting facets of grief appears in Minori (The Rites), the fourth 
volume’s eleventh chapter (Fig. 141). The true love of Genji’s 
life, Lady Murasaki, is dying. A young woman she raised as her 
own, who is actually Genji’s daughter by another wife, has 
come back from the imperial palace to be with her. One stormy 
evening Genji visils Murasaki, and the three sit together, 
watching as the wind makes whips of the shrubs and grasses 
in her garden. When Genji first built his mansion, he planned 
this garden to be beautiful the year round, reaching its peak in 
springtime, Murasaki’s favorite season. Now, as they gaze at it, 
it seems to be nothing but a tangled mass of vines. 

The text presents Genji's thoughts: his knowledge that 
Murasaki is gravely ill. his dread that she will die. his sense 
that his grief will be nearly too much to bear. Again architec- 
ture plays an important role, with the angles nearly as steep as 
those of the scene described above. Here, however. the figures 
appear almost immediately as the scroll is unrolled, Murasaki 
near the top leaning on an armrest. her adopted daughter just 
below in the angle formed by the upper beam of the wall and 


a cloth curtain of state. Genji appears at the bottom of the 
incline, nearest to the veranda. Lastly, as the architecture dis- 
appears at the bottom of the picture, we see the wind-ravaged 
garden. The anguish Genji feels about Murasaki as she drifts 
toward death is suggested by the position he occupies at the 
bottom of the diagonal, her disappearance from his world by 
the treatment of the architecture, his fear of being over- 
whelmed by his own grief by the tangled shrubbery. 


The Choji jinbutsu 

The first two scrolls of the four-roll set known as the Chdjil 
jinbutsu giga (Scroll of Frolicking Animas and Humans) provide a 
striking contrast to the Genji monogatari emaki. First of all, the 
illustrations are presented as a continuous narrative. There is 
neither an opening text nor passages inserted between the 
illustrations, the figural motifs flowing to the left without 
interruption. Secondly, the scrolls have no color, but are 
drawn with black ink on paper. Finally, they are satirical 
throughout and at times bitingly so. 

The first two scrolls of the giga depict animals disporting 
themselves as human beings: a rabbit holding his nose does a 
back [lip into a lake; two [rogs dance to a beat marked by the 
split-bamboo twangers they both hold (Fig. 142); frogs and 
rabbits compete in an archery tournament, while a shy 
bystander, a fox, gets so excited that his tail seems to burst into 
flames (Fig. 143). The final scene of the first scroll depicts 
what seems to be a memorial service (Fig. 144), with an ani- 
mal congregation arranged in a semicircle behind a monkey 
clad in monk’s robes, who is chanting in front of an altar on 
which a frog has been enshrined. The scene continues to the 
left, past a tree in which an owl is perched looking directly out 
at the viewer. In the next section is another monkey in ecclesi- 
astical garb, sitting with a supercilious smile on his face as 
presents are brought to him in payment for the ritual he has 
just performed. Can this scene be anything other than a 





142 Detail from scroll |, Chdji jinbutsu giga, showing dancing frogs. 
Mid-] 2th century. Ink on paper; height 12 4 in. (31.8 cm). Kézanji, Kyoto. 
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143 Detail from scroll |, Chdjai jinbutsu giga, showing animals watching an 
archery contest. Mid-|2th century. Ink on paper; height 12 4 in. (31.8 cm). 
Kozanji, Kyoto. 





144 Detail from scroll |, Chaji jinbutsu giga, showing final scene of a 
religious service. Mid-| 2th century. Ink on paper; height 12 7% in. (31.8 cm). 
Kézanji, Kyoto. 


comment on religion and the clergy? Since no text accompa- 
nies this emaki, we can only guess at what or whom the artist 
intended to satirize. Nevertheless, we can enjoy the humor of 
individual scenes and appreciate the lively calligraphic strokes 
of the artist. 

But the giga as we know it today is something of a hodge- 
podge, In contrast to the superbly executed drawings of ani- 
mals cavorting in a natural setting that characterize the first 
two scrolls, the third and fourth are later in date and depict 
various tvpes of contests between monks and laymen, as well 
as animals imitating humans, and are clearly by another, less 
competent hand. Furthermore, there are many passages in the 
first two scrolls that do not seem to [low together, either 
because a piece of the illustration is missing or because a mis- 
take was made in the sequence of sheets of paper when the 
scrolls were repaired over the years. Several sections have 


certainly become separated from the scrolls and have turned 
up in private collections. Scholars examining the two early 
scrolls have concluded that originally, in the Late Heian peri- 
od, there were three emaki in this set, and at some point they 
suffered serious damage that led to the remnants being fash- 
ioned into the two scrolls we have today. 

Traditionally the commissioning of this work—and 
sometimes its authorship as well—has been ascribed to the 
dynamic Emperor Go Shirakawa (1127-92; r. 1155-58), 
whose thirty-four year tenure as insei ended with the Genpei 
Civil War and the establishment of the bakufu (see page 102). 
A cunning and unscrupulous politician, he-was also 
renowned as a broad-minded patron of the arts. He is credited 
with commissioning the Nenjii gydji emaki by, among others, 
Tokiwa no Mitsunaga (see Figs 135 and 191). Mitsunaga was 
active about 1173 and undertook a number of projects for the 
imperial family during the Late Heian period. The Nenjii gydji 
emaki, which was commissioned to celebrate the revival of 
important ceremonies at court, has not survived except in a 
seventeenth-century copy, and depicts annual ceremonies and 
celebrations in the capital. It has been suggested that the 
cal version of this scroll. Recently, however, scholars such as 
Mimi Yiengpruksawan have also suggested that the set could 
as easily have been the product of the city’s non-aristocratic 
community of affluent merchants. At this period, the urban 
culture in the capital saw a flowering of performing and visu- 
al arts aimed at the lower classes, and this “animal” scroll-set 
ridiculing the rites and conccits of the aristocrats and clergy 
would have been perhaps most amusing to them. Given the 
lack of firm documentation concerning the Chdjii jinbutsu giga 
and the vast changes that society in the capital would have 
undergone in the twelfth century, it can so far only be said that 
both the traditional and newer attribution have equal merit. 


The Shigisan engi emaki 

The Shigisan engi emaki (Scroll of the Legend of Mount Shigi) is 
one of the earliest extant examples of a type of narrative that 
became very popular in the Late Heian and succeeding 
Kamakura periods—the engi, which is the history of the 
founding of a particular Buddhist establishment. Unfortu- 
nately, nothing about the artist or the circumstances of pro- 
duction of the Shigisan engi emaki has been documented. The 
temple concerned, however, is the Chégosonshiji, deep in the 
mountains north of Nara, and its founder was a monk named 
Myoren from mountainous Nagano prefecture to the north of 
the Kansai region. When still a young boy, Myoren left his fam- 
ily and traveled to Nara to study Buddhism, later building him- 
self a small hermitage on Mount Shigi. The first two scrolls 
deal with miracles Myoren wrought: first, chastizing a wealthy 
farmer for his greed by making his granary fly through the air 
to the top of the mountain, and second, healing Emperor 
Daigo (r. 897-930) when all other attempts had failed by 
causing a rare Buddhist entity, a sword boy, to appear to the 
emperor. The last scroll focuses on MyGren’s sister, a nun who 
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145 Illustration from Shigisan engi emaki, scroll |, showing Myéren 
ordering a servant to place a rice bale into a begging bowl. 2nd half of 
the |2th century. Ink and color on paper; height 12 4 in. (31.8 cm). 
Chégosonshiji, Nara. 


comes down from the mountains in search of her brother so 
they may live out the remainder of their days together. One 
night she prays in front of the great Buddha at Todaiji (see Fig. 
79). The next morning she sees in a vision Mount Shigi encir- 
cled by a purple cloud. She takes it as a signpost to her broth- 
er's whereabouts, and she goes olf to join him. 

The Shigisan engi is a charming tale of simple people and 
miraculous events, and as such was included in a thirteenth- 
century anthology of folktales, the Uji shiii monogatari (A 
Collection of Tales from Uji). The text also served as a legit- 
imization of Chogosonshiji, indicating that worshippers there 
would benefit from the magical powers of its founder, MyGren. 
Because of the odd change of protagonists in the third scroll, 
from the monk to his sister, it is tempting to seek a more com- 
plex didactic meaning for the work. The scrolls may be sug- 
gesting human frailties—greed, self-aggrandizement—to be 
overcome before the individual can attain Enlightenment. the 
latter suggested by the nun’s seeing a purple cloud encircling 
Myoren's mountain. However, since the artist and circum- 
stances of production of the work are undocumented. this 
interpretation can only be speculative. 

The principal artist of the engi. probably the only artist. 
painted the outlines of his figures. and the natural scenerv 
that served as their setting, in dark-grey brush strokes, and for 
color he used thin pigments that did not obscure his earlier 
lines. This permitted him to depict figures in active stances and 
to utilize the character of the calligraphic stroke to suggest 
movement. or example. in a scene from the first scroll. 
Myoren stands near a wealthy farmer and directs one of the 


squire’s servants to put a bale of rice into his golden begging 


bowl so that Myoren can send it and the other bales of rice 
from the granary back down the mountain to the squire’s 
house (Fig. 145). The illustration has a lively, fresh quality in 
periect harmony with its subject matter. 


The Ban Dainagon ekotoba 

The last major emaki surviving from the Late Heian period, the 
Ban Dainagon ekotoba is less of an enigma than the other works 
discussed above. Although its exact date is not known, and it 
does not bear an artist's signature, it has been attributed to 
Tokiwa no Mitsunaga on the basis of its stylistic similarity to 
the Nenjii gydji emaki. 

The plot of the Ban Dainagon ekotoba is well documented. 
In 866 the Oten Gate of the imperial palace burned down, and 
alter many months facts came to light proving that the head of 
the Otomo clan—Major Counselor Otomo no Yoshio, whose 
name and court title can also be given a Chinese-style reading 
of Ban Dainagon—had set fire to the gate in an attempt to dis- 
credit a court rival, the Minister of the Left. Minamoto no 
Makoto. Once his guilt was established, Lord Otomo was pun- 
ished by being sent into exile. The incident is recorded in a his- 
tory of the period with approximately the same details. Why 
this particular story was chosen for illustration in the midst of 
the political upheavals of the mid-twelfth century has been 
much speculated upon, but, whatever the circumstances of its 
production. it can be understood and appreciated today as an 
excellent example of narrative painting. 

The opening passage of text has been lost, and the scroll 
now begins with an illustration, a long passage of figures all 
running leftward with the flow of the scroll, only to be stopped 
abruptly by the sight of the gate in flames. Inside the palace 
enclosure to the left, Emperor Sciwa (r. 858-76) and his 
grandfather, Fujiwara no Yoshifusa (S04—72), can be seen in 
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146 Illustration from Ban Dainagon ekotoba, scroll 2, showing the 
children’s fight, attributed to Tokiwa no Mitsunaga. 2nd half of the 
|2th century. Ink and color on paper; height 12 % in. (31.5 cm). 
Idemitsu Art Museum, Tokyo. 


the Seirydden, discussing the rumor circulating at court that 
“a certain Minamoto lord” was responsible for setting the fire 
(see Fig. 128). The two decide to withhold action until more is 
known, and a few months later the truth comes out in quite a 
surprising way. One day in the market district, two boys begin 
to fight. One boy’s father, a retainer of Lord Otomo. rushes out 
to break them apart and beats the other child severely. When 
the second father, a low-ranking government worker. rages at 
the first for hurting his son, the retainer assumes an arrogant 
manner. The second father, beside himself with anger and 
anguish, blurts out that if the world knew what he knows 
about the retainer and his master, Lord Otomo, they would be 
severely punished. His veiled threat, heard by everyone in the 
neighborhood. is discussed in whispers in an ever-widening 
circle until it finally comes to the attention of the metropolitan 
police. The second father tells the authorities that he saw the 
retainer and Lord Otomo climb down from the palace gate just 
belore it burst into flames. 

The artist's retelling of the children’s fight and its reper- 
cussions is masterly (ig. 146). The scene takes place in a 
bustling commercial and residential section of the capital. 
People on their way to market fall back as the children begin to 
light. creating a diagonal line that serves as a frame to the 
right of the action. The retainer rushes out of his house and 
toward the fracas. Next he is seen below, physically separating 
the two boys and kicking the other man’s child. ‘here is no 
depiction of the later conversation between the two fathers. 
Instead, five people are shown grimacing at the beating being 
given to a mere child. Just to the left of this group is a single 
figure looking away from the fight. his mouth is wide open as 
if he is shouting. By this simple device the artist establishes the 
next pictorial theme for the reader, the passing of a whisper 
from one person to another until it reverberates throughout 
the district. With amazing economy of space and illustrative 
detail the artist is able to suggest where the children’s fight 
took place, what it looked like, who observed it, and how it 
turned out. 





Another passage that demonstrates Mitsunaga’s skill as a 
narrative artist comes toward the end of the tale. The sentence 
of exile for Lord Otomo has been handed down, and the police 
have come to his home to escort him from the capital. The 
women of the household are heartsick at the thought of sepa- 
ration from their lord. Using the convention of the blown-off 
rool, the artist depicts them indoors. in various postures of 
grief (Fig. 147). One lady is so overcome that she rolls on her 
back with her mouth open. as if she were shouting out her 
feelings. In the lower left corner of the scene, Lord Otomo’s 
principal wife and son weep openly, while above them is an old 
woman we may take to be Lord Otomo’s wet nurse. She sits, 
her hair and clothing in disarray, her face in a grimace of pain, 
hugging her legs, like her grief, to her body. Among the narra- 
tive emakimono that have survived to the present day, it is hard 
to think of a more moving depiction of a human being in 
anguish. In the Genji pictures, Genji’s grief at the thought of 
losing Lady Murasaki is discreetly suggested by elements with- 
in the composition that become visual metaphors for his emo- 
tions. In Ban Dainagon the old woman's sorrow is expressed 
directly, through her facial expression and body language. 

The Ban Dainagon ekotoba uses the human figure as the 
basic module and the grouping of images in a leftward proces- 
sion as its primary mode of composition. The figures may be 
shown running, held in check by an obstacle such as the blaz- 
ing gate, or even standing still, facing left or looking back to 
the right, but it is consistently on them that our attention is 
focused. The way they look, their facial expressions, and the 
way they place themselves speak directly of their feclings. In 
terms of technique, the Ban Dainagon ekotoba is an interesting 
blend of the tsukwri-e seen in the Genji monogatari emaki and 
the free otoko-e style of the Choji jinbutsu giga and Shigisan engi 
emaki. The artist uses a calligraphic line to sketch out his fig- 
ures. a more elegant and controlled line than that of the 
Shigisan engi, but he also uses bright colors applied thickly on 
the paper, almost as in the constructed-paint technique of the 
Genji emaki. Finally. the artist combines in a single illustration 
a lively. free-flowing outdoor composition like those found in 
the Shigisan engi with a cramped indoor scene dealing with 
human emotions reminiscent of the Genji scrolls. 

The observation of unidealized human behavior plays a 
central part in both the Shigisan engi and Ban Dainagon, and 
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147 Illustration from Ban Dainagon ekotoba, scroll 2, showing the Otomo 
household. Attributed to Tokiwa no Mitsunaga. 2nd half of the 

|2th century. Ink and color on paper; height 12 % in. (31.5 cm). 

Idemitsu Art Museum, Tokyo. 


heralds the growth of a distinct new culture in the capital that 
acknowledged and even celebrated all levels of society. By the 
end of the Heian period, the cloistered world of the court was 
beginning to collapse, and perhaps the awareness and interest 
in a greater society demonstrated by these emakimono can be 
seen, at least on the part of some of the aristocracy, as an 
attempt to break through the bars of their gilded cage. 


Buddhist Arts 


BUDDHISM OF THE TENDAI AND SHINGON SCHOOLS 


One of the major events of the Early Heian period, the intro- 
duction into Japan of Tendai and Shingon Buddhism was pre- 
cipitated by the same loss of direction on the part of the 
Buddhist community that had led to the relocation of the cap- 
ital. It was felt by some that the teachings and rituals of the six 
schools of Nara were aimed primarily at securing material 
benefits for the state and for their wealthy aristocratic patrons, 
and not at spiritual attainment and Enlightenment. These two 
new schools refocused Japanese Buddhism on the serious mat- 
ter of philosophy and practice, and by connection the temples, 
sculpture, and painting that they produced in the first century 
of the Heian period tended to address this new seriousness in 
Buddhist matters, leaving behind the light and cool elegance 
of eighth-century Heij6, 

In his desire to curtail the power of the great Buddhist 
foundations in Nara, Emperor Kanmu (r. 781—806) singled 


out and gave strong support to Saichd (767—822)—also 
known by his posthumous title of Dengy6 Daishi—a Buddhist 
monk who rejected the worldly atmosphere of Nara 
Buddhism. Saich6o was ordained in Nara, but he withdrew to 
Mount Hiei to the northeast of the site of the future Heian in 
788, founding a hermitage in the pure mountain air far 
removed from the secular world of the court. When the capi- 
tal was relocated to Heian in 794, Saich6’s temple, today the 
extensive complex known as Enryakuji, was in a most propi- 
tious location, according to Chinese principles of geomancy, 
for acting as the spiritual guardian of the new city while also 
being at some distance from it. 

In 804, Emperor Kanmu gave Saich6o permission to join 
an imperially sponsored embassy to China so that he could 
study Tendai (cH. Tiantai) Buddhism at its source, Mount 
Tiantai, and bring back to Japan copies of as many Tendai 
texts as possible. Because Saich6o had already achieved imperi- 
al recognition as one of ten Japanese monks allowed to serve 
in the palace, before he left for China he received all due for- 
malities, a stipend, and a specific directive from the emperor. In 
China, although he focused on Tendai doctrine, Saich6 also 
studied Ritsu (skT. Vinaya), Zen (cH. Chan) and Shingon 
Buddhism. The latter was a tantric school of Buddhism, 
recently arrived in China, and was more thoroughly taken up 
by Saich6’s younger contemporary Kikai. Ultimately Saicho 
emphasized in his Tendai school the teachings of the Chinese 
Tiantai sect, which was centered on the Lotus Sutra (JAP. 
Myohdrenge kyo). The Lotus Sutra is one of the principal 
Buddhist sutras, and it had been introduced into Japan some 
time earlier, the Hokkedo of Todaiji being intended as a hall lor 
the teaching of this sutra. A dramatic text, it presents the all- 
embracing concept of Buddhist salvation. Saicho elaborated 
on this concept and included tantric, Zen, and Ritsu philoso- 
phies and disciplines as part of his own teaching. 
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Basic to Saichd’s philosophy was the concept that all 
human beings possess the Buddha nature—the inherently 
enlightened true nature of beings—and can become enlight- 
ened by realizing this nature within themselves. Because his 
Tendai doctrine is syncretic, synthesizing the sometimes com- 
peting doctrines of many different schools and texts of 
Buddhism into a unified system, it has been hospitable to new 
schools of Buddhist thought. 

Saich6 returned to Japan in 805 and immediately began 
to teach the Tendai doctrines he had studied in China. He 
already had the backing of the emperor and so was able to 
move quickly to establish a monastic community at Enryakuji. 
Since he had received full ordination at Mount Tiantai, Saich6 
could ordain others, and in 807 on Mount Hiei he performed 
the first Tendai ichijotai kai ordination ceremony in Japan, 
ordaining some one hundred followers. This ordination into 
the “unique vehicle” represents a synthesis through the teach- 
ings of the Lotus Sutra of all the other Buddhist traditions. 
Although this ritual was very similar to the ordination cere- 
mony introduced half a century earlier by Ganjin, it is more in 
the nature of an initiation, necessary before the believer could 
commence studies. The Nara clergy objected strenuously to 
this new ordination rite, and further ordinations were not 
sanctioned by the court until 827, five years after SaichO's 
death. Nevertheless, in the years after that first ordination, 
Saichd was able to attract capable disciples who went on to 
advance the teachings of Tendai. 

On the same voyage of 804 that took Saich6é to China, 
there was a student-monk by the name of Kakai (774-8 35)— 
also known by his posthumous name of K6b6 Daishi—who 
journeyed to the Chinese capital of Chang'an to study with the 
Buddhist master Huiguo (Jap. Keika; 746-805). Huiguo was a 
great master who had gathered the elements of tantric 
Buddhism which had recently arrived in China into a coherent 
system, but not into an independent sect. He is therefore not 
the founder of a school, but is considered the eighth patriarch 
of the Shingon sect (cH. Zhenyan). Shingon, or True Word 
teaching, is based not on the Lotus Sutra but on two other 
texts, the Mahavairocana Sutra (JAP. Dainichi kyo) and the 
Vajrasekhara Sutra (JAP. Kongécho kyé). Although called sutras, 
both of these texts in fact belong to the class of tantra. Like the 
sutra, the tantra is considered to be the word of the Buddha, 
but unlike the sutras, which are the collected words of Shaka, 
tantra are revealed as visions, and often directly from the uni- 
versal Buddha, Birushana (sk?. Vairochana), 

At the heart of tantric teachings is the concept that the 
Buddha possesses two aspects: the phenomenal body (sk. 
nirmanakaya; JAP. keshin), manifested in the earthly emana- 
tions of such Buddhas as Shaka. and the absolute or ineffable 
body (skr. dharmakaya; JAp. hosshin), which is expressed by the 
supreme or transcendental Buddha, such as Birushana. The 
concept of the nonduality of the Buddha-—that the phenome- 
nal and the transcendental bodies of the Buddha were not sep- 
arate entities but rather different manifestations of the same 
absolute principle—found expression in what the Japanese 


call the Mandalas of the Two Realms (RyGkai Mandara). The 
Sanskrit word “mandala,” originally meaning “circle,” refers 
in Hinduism and Buddhism to a diagram of the spiritual uni- 
verse, portrayed abstractly in the mind, in three-dimensional 
sculptural and architectural forms, and in two-dimensional 
images. The Vajradhatu Mandala (Diamond World Mandala), 
known in Japanese as the Kongdkai Mandara, focuses on 


Birushana as the central transcendental Buddha Dainichi - 


Nyorai (Skt. Mahavairochana, or “Great” Vairochana), and 
places him in relation to the various phenomenal Buddhas 
who have appeared at different times and in different places. 
The Garbhadhatu Mandala (Womb World), or Taizokai 
Mandara in Japanese, depicts the phenomenal appearance of 
the various aspects of Buddha's nature: the merciful side is fre- 
quently represented by bodhisattvas with many heads and 
arms, and the aspect symbolizing the power to subjugate evil 
is expressed often by wrathful figures with ferocious expres- 
sions and multiple eyes, heads, and limbs. 

According to Shingon doctrine, the true mandala is the 
full perfection of Buddhahood, Enlightenment itself, and the 
Womb and Diamond mandalas are diagrams of this spiritual 
universe. Kikai taught that any person could attain 
Enlightenment in this existence through contemplation and 
rituals using the paired mandalas. The practitioner learns to 
visualize the symbols of the spiritual world that are depicted in 
the mandala and in so doing learns the Three Mysteries of 
body, word, and thought, which cannot be expressed in words. 
In early Shingon, the ability to read Buddhist texts was not 
necessary, but a good teacher and diligent attention to his 
instruction were crucial. he first of these rituals is one of ini- 
tiation, kanjo (skt. abhisheka), in which the initiate is made a 
pure receptacle by five libations of water, symbolizing the Five 
Wisdoms of the Buddha. 

In the course of the kanjé ritual, the initiate would estab- 
lish a personal relationship with the mandalas by tossing a 
blossom at each one. The deity’s image on the mandala 
touched by the flower then became the believer’s personal 
deity, and the teacher would give the student a special mantra 
(JAP. shingon), a group of mystic syllables for recitation, and 
particular hand gestures to be used in meditation. By meditat- 
ing on and performing rituals in front of the two mandalas, 
and through the repetition of one’s secret mantra, anyone 
could become one with Dainichi Nyorai and achieve 
Enlightenment. 

Integral to such ritual practice were the kongé (SKT. vajra; 
diamond scepter) and suzu (sk?. ghanta; bell). The kongé is a 
potent symbol in tantric Buddhism, originally derived from the 
ancient Indian emblem for a thunderbolt; in Shingon ritual it 
is held in the right hand, symbolizing the Kongdkai Mandara, 
and specifically the indestructible nature of truth which dis- 
perses the shadows of ignorance. The Nara National Museum 
preserves just such a ritual kongé dating from the twelfth cen- 
tury and made of cast and gilded bronze (Fig. 148). The five 
prongs at either side represent the five transcendental 
Buddhas, of whom Dainichi Nyorai is the most important with 
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148 Five-pronged vajra. Late Heian period, | 2th century. Bronze; 
length 6 % in. (17 cm). Nara National Museum. 


the other four being his manifestations to the four directions. 
The companion implement—the suzu, or bell—is held in the 
practitioner's left hand, representing the Taizokai Mandara. 
The two implements held together symbolize the union of the 
two mandalas or the RyOkai Mandara. Shingon contained the 
essential elements for developing a code of ethical behavior, 
but the ritual of worship and the recitation of one’s mantra 
provided an easy and aesthetically pleasing way of striving for 
Enlightenment, and the hard discipline of practices that 
expressed the philosophy Kikai developed was often ignored 
by his aristocratic adherents. 

When Kakai returned from China in 806, he was not 
allowed by Emperor Kanmu to come to the capital, even 
though in China he had been acknowledged as the successor 
of the Shingon patriarch. Eventually he was permitted to come 
to Heian, and was instructed to join the monastery of Jingoji 
in the mountains northwest of the capital, where he spent a 
good deal of the next fifteen years, lecturing on the doctrines 
of Shingon and performing Shingon initiation ceremonies. At 
first KGkai and Saichd were willing to share their knowledge 
with each other, and, in the years immediately following his 
return to Japan. Saichd’s perception of Buddhism shifted 
toward the Shingon concepts as preached by Kikai. However, 
Kakai was adamant in insisting that Shingon was the only 
“true word” of the Buddha, and that Saicho should give him- 
self up to the study of it exclusively, while Saicho held to the 
Tendai understanding that. along with the esoteric practices 
of which Kikai was the acknowledged master. it was also nec- 
essary to study meditation and such texts as the Lotus Sutra. In 
the end a bitter rivalry developed between the two, and they 
went separate ways. However, it was Saich6 who enjoyed the 
court's favor. so it was not until 816 that Kikai successfully 
petitioned Emperor Saga (r. 810-24) for a grant of land on 
Mount Koya. to the south of present-day Osaka. on which to 
build his monastery, Kongdbuji. And it was only in 823, the 


year alter Saicho’s death, that KOkai was given a temple in the 
capital. He converted TOji. as it is still popularly known today, 
into a teaching center for the Shingon sect, renaming it 
Ky66gokokuji—Temple for Defence of the Nation by Means of 
the King of Doctrines. For a period of one hundred years or so, 
Shingon would remain the dominant school of Buddhist 
thought in Japan. 

Although the characters of Saich6 and Kikai were very 
ditferent, their philosophies and the ‘lendai and Shingon 
schools they established were united in one respect that made 
them distinct and in advance of the six Nara schools. Both 
Tendai and Shingon were a synthesis of a wide variety of dif- 
ferent Buddhist traditions, each seeking to create an all- 
encompassing framework within which all the different 
Buddhist concepts and philosophies could be assigned a place. 
Ultimately this extended to non-Buddhist philosophies and 
belief systems as well. and created the environment that 
would lead to the fusion of Buddhist and Shinto concepts that 
took place during the course of the Heian period, and which 
will be discussed in the section on Shinto Arts at the end of 
the chapter. 


SHINGON ARCHITECTURE 


As already demonstrated in terms of ritual implements, 
Shingon tantric practices. whether as taught by Ktkai's 
Shingon school or included in the more catholic rituals of 
Saichd's Tendai school, brought many new ideas concerning 
temple planning and buildings as well as new Buddhist enti- 
ties. Since the site for T6ji (Fig. 149) had been selected long 
before it was turned over to Kikai to convert into a Shingon 
temple. it reflects the symmetrical layout of religious institu- 
tions constructed on flat land. rather than Kakai’s new for- 
mulation for the school’s mountain temples. In 823, when 
Kkakai became abbot, only the kondd (“golden hall”) and a lew 
other buildings had been completed. Shortly after Ktaikai's 
appointment, he produced a design for the temple compound 
that included a single pagoda. and a kédd (lecture hall) in 
which he planned to install twenty-one images in a sculptural 
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150. Tahotd (pagoda of many treasures). Kongd Sanmaiin, Kongdbuji, 
Wakayama prefecture, |222—-4. 


mandala. The pagoda was completed in 826, but the kédé, 
unlinished at the time of his death in 835, was not officially 
opened until 839. His foundation of Kongdbuji, south of 
Osaka, better reflects his influence, particularly in the struc- 
ture known as the tahét6 (pagoda of many treasures). The 
original buildings constructed under Ktkai’s direction no 
longer survive, but in the Kongo Sanmaiin, a precinct of 
Kong6buji on Mount Koya, a tahdtd built between 1222 and 
1224 has been preserved (Fig. 150). The building takes its 
name from one of the Seven Buddhas of the Past, Tah6 (skt. 
Prabhutaratna), who is said to have come down from heaven 


in a similarly shaped reliquary when Shaka began preaching 
the Lotus Sutra. 

The structure consists of a square first floor topped by a 
partial roof. Rising out of this shingled roof is a truncated 
hemisphere coated with white plaster, a direct reference to the 
shape of the Indian stupa. Capping this is a round wooden 
neck with a false gallery. Another square shingled roof com- 
pletes the building. The hemisphere symbolizes the daily 
movement of the sun as well as the appearance of the earth to 
an individual looking toward the horizon. The square repre- 
sents the world restructured to include the cardinal directions. 
The interior of the building is provided with a single square 
room on the first floor, and in the center an image of Dainichi 
Nyorai is placed with the four transcendental (sometimes also 
referred to as the “directional”) Buddhas in an arrangement 
similar to that in the kiddo at Toji (see page 129). Directly above 
the ceiling of the room a heart pillar rises to the spire atop the 
building. 


SHINGON MANDALA PAINTINGS 


Among the new Shingon objects for worship were the pairs of 


mandala images: the Rydkai (Two Realms) Mandara made up 
of diagrams of the two worlds, the Taizokai (Womb World) 
and the Kongokai (Diamond World). Usually these two paint- 
ings are hung in the inner precinct of a Shingon temple, the 
Kongokai to the east. the Taizokai to the west of a low altar 
(Fig. 151). The adherent is encouraged to concentrate on the 
paintings, first the Taizokai, then the Kongokai. Through 
meditating on the meaning of specific Buddhist entities, the 
practitioner learns to recreate their likeness in the mind’s eye 
and thus internalize their visual appearance and the concepts 
they symbolize. 





151. Interior of the kondé, Kanshinji, Osaka, with Kongokai 
(Diamond World) Mandara seen to the east (at left) of the altar. 
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153 Kongodkai (Diamond World) of Rydkai Mandara, Kyoogokokuji (Téji), Kyoto. 2nd half of the 9th century. 


Taizékai (WWomb World) of Rydkai Mandara, Kydogokokuji (Tdji), Kyoto. 2nd half of the 9th century. 
Hanging scroll, color on silk; 72 x 60 % in. (183 x 154 cm). KySogokokuji, (Toji), Kyoto. 


Hanging scroll, color on silk; 72 x 60 % in. (183 x 154 cm). KyGogokokuji, (Toji), Kyoto. 
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The Taiz6kai Mandara is composed of twelve precincts or 
courts arranged in concentric zones and expresses the many 
facets of Buddha nature (the potential in each of us to become 
a Buddha). and by extension human nature, from the view- 
point of the Buddha's compassion (Fig. 152). In the Court of 
Eight Petals in the very center of the rectangular painting, 
Dainichi Nyorai sits at the center of an eight-petaled lotus 
flower, his hands in a gesture of meditation. To the north, 
south, east. and west are images of the four transcendental 
Buddhas, and on the petals in between there are four bod- 
hisattvas. In the rectangles framing this central court are four 
additional precincts: immediately above the central rectangle 
is the Court of Universal Knowledge, and below it is the Court 
of Wisdom. The former depicts the inner forces that correctly 
channel the individual's emotions, while the latter presents 
the Godai My6é, the Five Kings of Higher Knowledge who 
destroy the practitioner’s illusions. Enclosing these three rec- 
tangles are the Vajra Holders’ Court to the right and the Lotus 
Holders’ Court to the left. The images holding vajra (jap. kongo) 
represent the power of the intellect to destroy human 
passions, while the figures in the Lotus Holders’ Court sym- 
bolize the original purity of all beings. he images in the sec- 
ond and third layers of the mandala are courts of bod- 
hisattvas, and the fourth, outermost layer. contains a multi- 
tude of guardian figures. 

The Kong6kai Mandara consists of nine rectangles or 
Buddha worlds and embodies the adamantine, or diamond- 
like, wisdom that pervades the universe (Fig. 153). All the 
deities depicted are fully enlightened beings. In the center of 
the painting is the Attainment of Buddhahood Assembly, with 
Dainichi Nyorai in the center of the middle circle, surrounded 
by four bodhisattvas. At the center of each of the four circles 
around this central one are the four transcendental Buddhas, 
surrounded by bodhisattvas making manifest the multiple 
functions of the four Buddhas. At the center of the upper reg- 
ister is a single image of Dainichi, his hands in the gesture 
most characteristic of him, the wisdom fist or chikenin (SKT. 
vajramudra). In this gesture the thumb of the right hand is fold- 
ed into the palm and encircled by the other four fingers, while 
the index finger of the left hand is inserted from below into the 
fist. Whereas the Taizdkai Mandara’s basic symbol is the lotus 
of compassion, the Kongdkai Mandara’s is the kongé. 

The pair of mandalas described above are owned by 
Kyd6gokokuji (Tdji) and are considered to be the oldest and 
best-preserved mandala paintings still extant in Japan. 
Research by Yanagisawa Taka demonstrates that these are 
Japanese copies of a set made in China on a commission from 
Emperor Montoku (r. 850-58) and brought back to Japan by 
the Tendai monk Enchin in 859. The only comparable work 
thought to be older is the pair of Takao Mandaras preserved in 
Jingoji (named for Mount 'l'akao, the site of the temple), which 
were executed in gold and silver pigment on damask dyed a 
deep purple. According to a temple tradition. these were made 
by Kukai himself between 829 and 833 in response to a 
request from Emperor Junna (r. 82 3—34). 


Whether or not one believes the attribution to Kikai, the 
figures in the pair of Takao Mandaras do reflect an earlier style 
than that of the Toji Mandaras and may be considered to have 
a more direct relationship to the mandalas Kikai brought 
back from China. Scholars generally agree that the Toji paint- 
ings were made sometime after the Takao Mandara, probably 
in the late ninth century. An examination of the Dainichi 
Nyorai from the 'Tdji Taiz6kai Mandara provides an excellent 
index to the changes in style that occurred during the second 
half of the ninth century. The figures in the Toji Mandara proj- 
ect a tense energy. They are defined by red iron-wire lines, but 
they do not have the three-dimensional quality of earlier 
painting. Shading is used, but rather than modeling the fig- 
ures, it seems to creale a decorative pattern over the surface of 
the painting. Some of the deities in the Toji RyOkai Mandara 
are depicted with animated hand gestures, but their bodies dis- 
play no capacity for movement. 


EARLY PORTRAIT PAINTING 


Toji also preserves a group of paintings that were actually exe- 
cuted in China during the late Tang period (618-907). This set 
of seven paintings depicts the Shingon patriarchs, both 
legendary and historical figures. Such paintings legitimized 
the age and authenticity of Shingon teachings and served as 
nonverbal confirmations of the importance of the 
master—pupil relationship. A set was given to Ktakai by his 
Chinese teacher Huiguo sometime before 806, when the 





[54 The patriarch Amoghavajra, by Li Chen (Chinese, act. c. 800), from the 
set of seven portraits of Shingon Patriarchs. Hanging scroll, ink and color 
on silk; height 81 in. (211 cm). Kyéégokokuji (T6ji), Kyoto. 
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155 The patriarch Nagabodhi, by a Japanese master, from the set of seven 
portraits of Shingon patriarchs. Ist half of the 9th century. Hanging scroll, 
ink and color on silk; height 81 in. (213 cm). Ky6dgokokuji (Taji), Kyoto. 


Japanese monk left for home. However, in 821 Kikai commis- 
sioned two additional portraits. In all probability Kikai 
received a complete set, given that the seventh patriarch was 
Huiguo himself, and simply commissioned a Japanese artist to 
replace two paintings that were damaged. From an inscription 
on one of the best-preserved paintings, that of the sixth 
Shingon patriarch Amoghavajra (Fig. 154), we know that the 
Chinese artist Li Chen (act. c. 800), a painter who worked in 
the traditional Buddhist style of the period, was associated 
with the production of the Chinese set. Amoghavajra (JAP. 
Fukusanzo; 705— 74) was born in India but was taken by his 
mother to Chang'an, where he studied with Vajrabodhi (Jap. 
Kongochi), the fifth Shingon patriarch, until the latter's death 
in 741. He devoted the last years of his life to the translation of 
Buddhist sutras from Sanskrit into Chinese and is regarded as 
one of the four greatest translators of Buddhist texts in China. 

Given a gap of more than thirty years between 
Amoghavajra’s death and Li Chen’s work, it is unlikely that 
the artist considered this or most of the other paintings in the 
set to be portraits in the Western sense of the word. 
Nevertheless, he has created a very realistic image which, 
given the identifying inscriptions on the painting, was under- 
stood by believers to be a representation of the person named. 
The depiction presents a monk deep in meditation. He has 
removed his shoes and sits on a rectangular raised dais, his 
hands in the “outer bonds” or gebakuin (CH. waifu) gesture, the 





hands pressed together, the fingers interlocked, a gesture sig- 
nifying release from the bondage of passions. His head and 
hands are delineated by black iron-wire lines, and his protrud- 
ing cheekbones and large nose are modeled through the use of 
grey over the flesh tones. The shading of his robe, dark blue to 
black, suggests the volume of the body. This portrait is not a 
flattering one in the conventional sense. The revered monk is 
depicted as a non-Chinese with a knobby head. The artist even 
shows a tuft of hair growing in the patriarch’'s right ear. 
However, the painting succeeds on its own terms in presenting 
the image of a great teacher meditating intensely, his thoughts 
symbolized by the position of his hands. 

A painting of a Shingon patriarch made in Japan presents 
a remarkable contrast to the Amoghavajra. Nagabodhi (JAP. 
Rytichi) was an Indian monk who became the fourth Shingon 
patriarch (Fig. 155). Not much is known about him except 
that he was thought to have been the best pupil of Nagarjuna 
(Ap. Ryimy6), the third patriarch of this teaching transmis- 
sion, but its first human master. There are many different 
Indian Buddhist masters by the name of Nagarjuna in the first 
millennium c.£., but this patriarch of the Shingon school is 
held in Shingon tradition to be identical with the first 
Nagarjuna, who is most famous for formulating the philoso- 
phies upon which many of the teachings of the six schools of 
Nara are based. Nagarjuna received his transmission of the 
Shingon teachings directly from the bodhisattva Kong6ésatta 
(skT. Vajrasattva), who received it from Dainichi Nyorai. 

The painting of Nagabodhi depicts a portly Japanese- 
looking monk, sitting on a raised dais. The figure wears a red 
robe with narrow bands of black and in his right hand he 
holds a notebook, symbolic of the teachings he is transmit- 
ting; his left grasps a piece of his garment. His head is outlined 
with the same type of iron-wire line as used in the 
Amoghavajra painting, but there is very little shading to sug- 
gest the bone structure of the face. The garment is likewise 
described in terms of line with very little shading. Finally, the 
ear of Nagarjuna is rendered as an abstract pattern of curves 
undulating under and over each other. The ear canal is indi- 
cated by a grey tone applied in the upper part of the design. 
but the cartilage formation just to the right is treated as a lin- 
ear design without any shading. The painting is a study of flat 
forms, lacking the intensity of the Chinese portraits. 


SCULPTURE 


Another group of works that demonstrate the transition from 
a classic Nara-period style to that of the Early Heian period are 
the twenty-one sculptures set on a large altar in the kddo of 
Toji (Figs 156 and 157). The nearly life-sized images represent 
Buddhas, bodhisattvas, and My66, as well as the Shitenn6 (the 
Four Guardian Kings) and Bonten and Taishakuten (Brahma 
and Indra), and are arranged on a low altar as a kind of sculp- 
tural mandala. The My66 and the Godairiki Bosatsu (Five 
Power Bodhisattvas) are like traditional bodhisattvas in being 
fully enlightened, but differ in being wrathful forms of 
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156 View toward the My6é precinct of the altar, in the kddé (lecture hall) 
Kyddégokokuji (Tdji). Z6chdten is at the extreme right. 
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| Kong6 Haramitsu 6 Dainichi 11 Fud6 Myao 17 Bonten 

2 Kongo Satta 7 Ashuku 12 Kongd Yasha 18 Jikokuten 
3 Kongo Ho 8 Hodsho 13 Gozanze 19 K6mokuten 
4 Kong6 Gyo 9 Fukdjdju 14 Daiitoku 20 Taishakuten 
5 Kongo Ho 10 Murdju 15. Gundrai 21 Zdchdten 


157 Diagram of the sculptural mandala, in the kddd (lecture hall), Toji. 








compassion, using their great powers and terrific energy to 
vanquish evil. 

In the center of the platform is Dainichi Nyorai surround- 
ed by the four transcendental Buddhas: Murydju (SK. 
Amitayus: Buddha of the west—identical with Amida 
Buddha), Ashuku (sk?. Akshobhya; Buddha of the east—also 
identified with Kongosatta), Fuktajdju (skt. Amoghasiddhi: 
Buddha of the north), and H6sh6 (skr. Ratnasambhava: 
Buddha of the south). To the east is a set of the Godai Kokaiz6 
Bosatsu) (Five Limitless Wisdom  Bodhisattvas: — skv. 
Akashagarbha Bodhisattva), with four of them arranged 
around the most important, Kongo Haramitsu (Skt. 
Vajraparamita). The Godai Koktiz6 Bosatsu are the five mani- 
festations of aspects of the Kokaz6 Bosatsu (Skt. 
Akashagarbha), known in Japan since the eighth century, and 
associated with wisdom as vast as the limitless sky. To the 


west on the altar are the Godai My6o, again with four of 


them grouped around the most important of their number 


Fudo (skr. Acala: the Immovable One). At the four corners of 


the dais are the Shitenno figures, and between them Bonten 
and Taishakuten. 
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This arrangement, combining deities given a greater 
prominence in the Shingon school with more traditional fig- 
ures from the six schools of Nara (such as the Shitenn6, 
Taishakuten, and Bonten), is not based upon any known 
sutra. It therefore probably represents Ktikai’s own concept. 
and one meant to combine the old and the new into a syn- 
thetic whole. The kod6d in which they are installed was envi- 
sioned in Kakai’s original plan of Tdji, formulated shortly after 
he was appointed abbot in 82 3, but the eye-opening ceremony 
for the sculptures was not performed until 839. four years 
after his death. Of the original twenty-one images. the five 
Buddhas and the Kong6d Haramitsu are later replacements. 
Today all of the images face south. However, the altar is locat- 


ed in the middle of the kédé, facilitating circeumambulation of 


the entire set of sculptures, and we know that in earlier times 
the statues to the extreme east and west of the mandala faced 
the viewer. who moved around the periphery of the hall and 
experienced their physical reality more immediately. 

Fud6 presents the wrathful aspect of Dainichi, a parallel 
to the Kokiaiz6 bodhisattvas, who represent his limitless wis- 
dom. The Fud6 sits on a base composed of rectangular shapes 
intended as an abstraction of a rock formation (Fig. 158). In 
his left hand he holds a lasso, and in his right he holds a sword 
with a vajra handle. His hair is pulled into a braid on one side 
of his head, and he has two tusks. which point upward. His 
eyes are wide open, but they appear to be looking down rather 
than at the viewer, and the expression on his face suggests 
power that is alert but held in check. His head is slightly 
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159 Bodhisattva Kongd Ha, in the kddé (lecture hall), Kyadgokokuji (Tdi). 
Ist half of the 9th century. Wood, with lacquer and gold leaf; 
height 37 7% in. (96 cm). 


turned, so he seems to be looking to his right. In spite of his 
frightening appearance, this divinity projects an impression of 
solidity and calmness. He is indeed the immovable one. The 
four other My66 are Gézanze (sk. Trailokyavijaya:; Subduer of 
the Three Worlds), Gundari (sk?. Kundali; Treasure—Producer), 
Daiitoku (skT. Yamantaka: Great Awe-Inspiring Power), and 
Kongo Yasha (sk. Vajrayaksha: Diamond Demon) but their 
images are delicate by comparison to the Fud6. despite having 
strong poses and animated drapery. 

The bodhisattva Kong6 H6 (skt, Vajraratna), in the south- 
east corner of the bodhisattva precinct. is very similar in 
appearance and technique to some sculptures of the Nara 
period (Fig. 159). Seated in the lotus position on his throne. 
the calm figure creates the impression of a gentle, compas- 
sionate deity capable of turning and bending in order to reach 
out to the believer. The elaborate patterns of his necklace. arm 


158 Fudd Myoo, in the kodo (lecture hall), KyOdgokokuji (Tdji). c. 839. 
Wood, painted: height 68 % in. (173.2 cm). 
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bands, and crown, combined with the gentle, natural folds of 
his garment, give the bodhisattva an elegance that rivals that 
of similar sculptures of the Nara period. 

The technique used for the My66 and the bodhisattvas is 
very similar. The majority of each sculpture—the head, the 
body, and the heart of the pedestal supporting the figure—is 
carved from a single block of wood, with cavities scooped out 
of the back of the head and the torso to prevent the wood from 
drying unevenly and causing surface cracks. The forearms 
and the fronts of the knees are carved from separate pieces of 
wood and joined to the central part of the statue. More pieces 
of wood were used for the Fud6 than for the bodhisattvas, 
undoubtedly because of the size of the image. Details of the 
hair, the face, the upper part of the body, and the feet have 
been modeled in lacquer and glued to the plain wood surface. 
Next, the bodhisattvas were coated with lacquer and covered 
with gold leaf, while the My66 were covered with gofun (gesso) 
and decorated in bright colors and rich textile patterns. This 
technique is very similar to that used for wood-core, dry- 
lacquer statues, such as the late Nara-period standing Yakushi 
in the kondo of Téshddaiji (see Fig. 123). It seems highly prob- 
able that the sculptors of the T6ji pieces were artists trained in 
a temple atelier at the end of the eighth century. 

However. despite the stylistic and technical similarities 


«between the Toji bodhisattvas and the classic sculpture of the 


Nara period, there are several points of difference. The Tdji 
bodhisattva figures have greater bulk and more solid volume 
than earlier works. Also they have a sensuality that the carli- 
er works lack. Sawa Takaaki associates this latter characteris- 
tic with Kakai’s preferences in sculptural style. A group of 
Buddhist statues reputed to have been installed at Kongébuji 
by Kakai himself and destroyed in a fire there in 1926, includ- 
ing two bodhisattvas, a Kongo Satta (Vajrasattva), and a 
Kongo H6 (Vajraratna), had much the same sensuality as the 
ToOji figures. 

The My66, being new to the Japanese Buddhist pantheon, 
derive from a separate tradition of images, probably first 
imported into Japan as iconographic drawings. It has been 
suggested that the Fud6, in particular, may have been sculpt- 
ed following a drawing Kikai brought back from China. The 
slight twist of the head is a device frequently found in such 
drawings, but one that makes little sense in the treatment of a 
sculpture used as the central motif in a constellation of five 
statues. The major characteristics of the image, the treatment 
of the hair and the tusks, and the pose of the figure on a recti- 
linear rock formation constitute the beginning of a unique 
tradition of Fud6 paintings and sculptures known today as the 
Daishi (or KOb6 Daishi) lineage of images, which have been 
handed down in the Shingon sect. 


TEMPLE ARCHITECTURE 
Jingoji 


The earliest temple to reflect the teachings of the Shingon and 
Tendai schools is Jingoji, near Mount Takao. In a beautiful, 


mountainous region to the northwest of Kyoto, it is far from 
the secular atmosphere of the clergy in Nara and the court in 
Heian. The temple had been pledged by Wake no Kiyomaro 
(733-99) in connection with his efforts to block the monk 
Dédky6's ambition to become emperor. Kiyomaro had been 
asked by Doky6’s patron Empress Shotoku (K6oken) to travel to 
Kytsht to ask the Shinto divinity of the Usa Hachiman Shrine 
about the propriety of making D6ky6 emperor. Kiyomaro 
made the journey, at the same time promising to build a tem- 
ple and make a Buddha image, in addition to having certain 
sutras copied and some ten thousand other sutras chanted. 
However, when the god’s negative reply was reported to the 
court, Doky6 had Kiyomaro stripped of his ranks and sent into 
exile. It was not until after the empress’s death and Déky6’s 
exile in 770 that he could begin construction. The temple he 
built, Jinganji, was completed by 793, but in 824 it was moved 
to the slopes of Mount Takao and renamed Jingoji. 

In 809, when Kikai was finally allowed to return to the 
environs of the capital, he was ordered to take up residence at 
Jingoji, located as it was just outside the city. In 812 the tem- 
ple provided the facilities for Kikai’s performance of the 
Shingon kanjo initiation rituals, the first being for Saich6 and 
the sons of the temple's founder, Wake no Kiyomaro. This rit- 
ual is performed several times as a pupil progresses, and is 
intended to confer an aptitude for further study. Jingoji 
remained an important focus of the Buddhist community 
throughout the ninth century, but by the middle of the twelfth 
century, at the end of the Heian period, the temple had fallen 
into such disrepair that it required the nearly superhuman 
efforts of the monk Mongaku to make it a viable religivus insti- 
tution again. 

A standing Yakushi image in Jingoji is thought to be the 
main icon of Kiyomaro’s previous Jinganji, probably complet- 
ed by 793 and subsequently moved to the later structure of 
Jingoji (Fig. 160). This figure of the healing Buddha is life-size 
and heavy-set, its drapery cut into deep folds but pulled tight 
over the widest part of the thigh. Holding a medicine jar in the 
left hand, Yakushi makes the fear-not or semui-in gesture with 
the right. At first glance, the Yakushi may appear to be facing 
directly forward, but in fact the left shoulder and drapery folds 
are slightly higher than those on the right and give him the 
appearance of turning slightly to the left. The heavy-set fea- 
tures of the face give this Yakushi a brooding quality, while the 
slight turning of the figure imbues it with a sense of move- 
ment. ‘I'he overall effect is a strange, supernatural, and not 
quite welcoming appearance. 

Like the slightly later sculptures of the Toji kada, the sculp- 
ture is carved out of a single block of hinoki wood (Japanese 
cypress). However, because cavities were not hollowed out of 
the back of the sculpture, the surface has sustained some seri- 
ous cracks, which have now been repaired. Traces of paint 
remain on the face: red on the lips, black over white for the 
pupils of the eyes, and blue on the snail-shell curls over the top 
of the head, with the remainder of the body left unpainted. 
‘The largely unadorned nature of the wood surface has led 
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160 Standing Yakushi, at Jingoji, Kyoto. c. 793. Cypress wood with traces 
of paint; height 67 in. (170.3 cm). 


scholars to believe that this Yakushi may be one of the earliest 
examples of ichiboku, or single-block, construction. A num- 
ber of theories have been advanced to account for the appear- 
ance at this time of ichiboku as a sculptural technique, and an 
important feature of them is the fact that single-block sculp- 
tures appear primarily in rural or suburban temples, such as 
the Jingoji. These temples lacked the monetary resources of 
such establishments as Toji, having perhaps a single patron, 
and wood was the most available material from which to fash- 
ion images. A corollary to this explanation is the notion that 
provincial and untrained artisans, perhaps even monks, 
carved these sculptures, thus accounting for the crudeness of 
their execution and their ungainly proportions. Another, and 
not necessarily contradictory, explanation is that these less 
elegantly executed ichiboku sculptures are part of a movement 
to return to the fundamental disciplines of Buddhism encour- 
aged by Emperor Kanmu and favored by Kikai himself, and 
this might explain their appearance in the kddod of the very 
metropolitan T6ji. 

This plain-wood style actually seems to have begun in the 
late eighth century in the Nara workshop at ToshGdaiji, which 
wus the center for Ganjin’s Ritsu school (sk. Vinaya), the first 
school to reassert the need for a return to discipline in 
Buddhist practice. The standing Yakushi on the altar of the 
Toshddaiji kond6d, dated to the years after 796, has a wood core 
with dry lacquer applied to the surface (see Fig. 123). 
However, preserved in the temple's kodé (lecture hall) is anoth- 
er standing Yakushi dated to 760 that is completely unpaint- 
ed. Because of Ganjin’s Chinese connections, the Toshddaiji 
workshop had greater access to styles and techniques being 
produced on the continent. In both China and India there is a 
long tradition of plain-wood sculptures executed in aromatic 
sandalwood. According to legend, the first image of Shaka 


Buddha was carved in sandalwood, and there is a lineage of 


Shaka sculptures thought to duplicate that image. Indeed the 
Shaka statue brought to Japan in 987 by a Chinese monk, 
Chonen, now installed in Seirydji in Kyoto, was thought by the 
Japanese to be part of this lineage. The Jingoji Yakushi, with its 
heavy facial features, fleshy body, and distinctive drapery pat- 
terns, clearly reflects this continental plain-wood style. 
Another factor contributing to the appearance of ichiboku 
as a sculptural technique at this time was the fact that the new 
rural mountain temples of Shingon and Tendai Buddhism 
were returning to the native Japanese taste for humble materi- 
als. Plank flooring was replacing stone, and cypress-bark shin- 
gles were preferred to ceramic tiles. Wood was readily available 
and cheap, and therefore a logical choice for sculpture as well 
as for architecture. In addition, the Jingoji Yakushi is a visual 
statement of religious renewal and discipline—an austere and 
brooding, fleshy image which required serious efforts at com- 
munication on the part of the worshiper. The fact that it was 
fashioned in the Indian and Chinese tradition of plain-wood 
sculpture made it a more authentic image, while paradoxical- 
ly this also brought it closer to the simpler aesthetics of Shinto 


kami imagery. 


VA 


A 


Single-block and Multiple-block Wood Sculpture 


There are two main techniques associated with wood sculpture in 
Japan: ichiboku zukuri, the carving of a single block, and yosegi 
zukuri, the assembly of multiple carved blocks. In carving an image 
from one block of wood, the sculptor must determine the final 
size of the piece before seeking the single wood block. This stage 
is known as kidori, literally, “taking from the tree.” Next, is the 
arabori stage, when the sculptor carves away what is not needed 
from the block, producing a rough approximation of the final 
image. In the kosukuri stage, the block is carved into a nearly final 
form; and in the shiage stage, delicate details, such as drapery folds 
and facial features, are carved and the surface is usually coated 
with lacquer and gold leaf or gofun (gesso) and paint. 

Ichiboku sculpture has one major flaw. The exterior of the 
image dries faster than the core and causes unsightly cracks, par- 
ticularly if the surface has been treated, for example, with paint or 
lacquer. In order to prevent or minimize such damage, two other 








techniques were developed. One involves cutting into the block 
either from behind or below and removing the wood at the 
center. With the other method, the finished statue is split once or 
several times along the grain of the wood and each section is 
hollowed out. 

The technique that most effectively dealt with the cracking 
problem was yosegi zukuri, in which several rectangular blocks 
were individually selected and carved into the needed shapes— 
the back of the head, back and front of the image, crossed legs, 
and so on. This multiple-block technique had many advantages, 
including producing a sculpture that was much lighter than an 
ichiboku work. Each type of piece could be assigned to an artisan- 
specialist (the carver of knees, for example), permitting the devel- 
opment of a true studio and of an “assembly-line” production. 


This, in turn, enabled the atelier to turn out large-scale images in 
a relatively short time. 
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Muroji 

Another mountain temple roughly contemporary with 
Jingoji, but better preserved, is Murdji, located in the moun- 
tains to the southeast of Nara. Even belore the site was chosen 
for the construction of a Buddhist temple. it was considered 
sacred by the locals because of its unusual configuration of 
rocks and streams, created by volcanic action. The site was 
reputed to be the home of the dragon spirit RvGkesshin and an 
efficacious place at which to pray for rain. In the late 700s the 
monk Kenkyo from K6fukuji, the Nara temple of the Fujiwara 
clan and a center of the Hoss6 school (sk'r. Yocacara), founded 
Murdji there largely because of the auspiciousness of the site, 
and throughout most of its history the temple has maintained 
this connection with K6fukuji. 

The buildings of the temple have been laid out on three 
levels (Vig. 161). At the base of the mountain next to the Mur6é 
River are the residence halls for the monks. Midway up the 
mountain are the main buildings tor worship: a kond6(“ golden 
hall”) a mirokudo or hall dedicated to the Future Buddha 
Miroku (ski. Maitreya), a building for the kanjé initiation rites 
known as the kanjodo, and a five-storied pagoda. At the top of 
the mountain is the inner precinct. Of these structures, only 
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161 Plan of Muréji, Nara prefecture. 


the kond6d and the five-storied pagoda of the middle precinct 
have survived from the Early Heian period. They are attractive 
buildings. sensitively fitted into small plateaus that are carved 
out of the mountain face. 

The five-storied pagoda is considered to be the oldest 
structure in the temple complex, dating to the late Nara peri- 
od or the early years of the ninth century (Fig. 162). The 


building is extraordinarily slender and about half the height of 


most pagodas. and the use of native materials such as cypress- 
bark roofing gives it a more informal appearance than the tiled 
roofs of earlier pagodas and enables it to fit easily into its nat- 
ural environment. Severely damaged in a typhoon in recent 
years, it has since been restored. However, only the lower sto- 
rics now truly date from the Early Heian period. The kondé, like 
most buildings of a comparable age, has undergone innumer- 
able repairs over the centuries and no longer has the graceful 
outlines and balance of the original structure (Figs 163 and 
164). The hipped-gable roof and the facade of the first build- 
ing are gone, because by the late Kamakura period (late 





[62 Five-storied pagoda, Murdji. Late 8th or early 9th century. This 
photograph was taken in the late 1980s before the pagoda was damaged 
and rebuilt in the late 1990s. 
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163 Kondo, Murdji. Early 9th 
century, with modifications of 
the early | 3th century. 


hisashi altar moya _hisashi 


164 Cross section of the kondé of Murdji, showing moya, hisashi 
(corridors), and added front porch. 


thirteenth to early fourteenth century) a kind of worship hall 
known as a raidd—actually a one-bay-wide porch— was added 
across the front. extending the roof line outward in an 
ungainly manner. 

Nevertheless, the building provides us with at least a 
glimpse of its appearance in the Early Heian period. It is set 
into a recess sculpted out of the mountain, the front support- 
ed by a masonry foundation. The original hall consists of a 
central rectangle, the moya. Three bays wide and one bay 








deep, encircled by a one-bay-wide corridor, this central rec- 
tangle is further distinguished from the remainder of the hall 
by a separate latticework ceiling. Dominating the interior 
space of the moya is a low altar, backed by a tall wooden 
screen, on which five large standing Yakushi images have been 
installed, with diminutive images of the twelve yaksha (jar. 
yasha) generals of Yakushi in front of them. The impression 
one gains is of an intimate space, articulated by simple wood 
forms and a bracketing system set parallel to the walls and 
supported on round pillars. 

Mur6ji houses several major sculptures of the Early Heian 
period, but surely the most impressive among them is the seat- 
ed Shaka installed in the neighboring Mirokudo (Fig. 165). 
The figure, except for the knees and the forearms, is carved out 
of a single piece of hinoki wood. However, this image, unlike 
the Jingoji Yakushi, has cavities hollowed out of the head and 
the chest, the holes covered with pieces of wood sculpted to fit 
neatly into place. In the constricted space of this satellite 
building, the Shaka seems austere and overwhelming. The 
horizontal line of the crossed legs provides an ample base for 
the figure, but the heavy, massive torso and the huge head— 
which would have been even larger had its snail-shell curls not 
been lost—create a strong vertical. The fact that the sculpture 
is just barely in balance—he tilts as if falling forward—creates 
a tension between the viewer and the image, and this very ten- 
sion makes the viewer look at the sculpture in a new way. In 
carving the statue. the sculptor has used a pattern of folds 
known as the rolling-wave style, or honpa shiki, in which one 
drapery fold is thick and sharply undercut at the crest of the 
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wave, and the next is a shallow, single fold. The insistent repe- 
tition of this motif over the torso and legs creates an intricate 
pattern against the smooth surface of the body. Finally, the 
statue was painted, first with white gofun, or gesso, and then 
with colorful textile designs. Today only the white undercoat 
and a patch of vermilion remain on the figure. Fven so, the 
seated Shaka of Murdji testifies to an advance in the ichiboku 
technique, and to a renewed interest in sculptural decoration 
in the second half of the ninth century. 


Daigoji 

The complex of temple buildings known as Daigoji, or Temple 
of Buddha's Excellent Teachings, represents the last major 
temple construction in the Early Heian period. The founder of 
the temple was Sh6b6 (832-909), a monk trained in the old 
Nara school of Sanron (Three Treatises), who later turned to 
Shugendo, or the way of the mountain ascetic, which was a 
uniquely Japanese blend of tantric Buddhist, Chinese Daoist, 
and Shinto beliefs. Followers of Shugend6o believed that 
through the solitary practice of religious austerities such as 
fasting, immersion in ice-cold streams, and the recitation of 
sutras in the mountains, they could achieve great spiritual 
powers. In 874, Shdb6 established a seminary at the top of 
Mount Kasatori, to the southeast of Heian, for the teaching 
of the Shugend6 way and thereafter he received the support of 
Emperor Daigo (r. 897-930). This seminary was the begin- 
ning of Daigoji, which eventually became a major center of 
the Shingon school. So great was the emperor’s involvement 
with the temple that after his death the temple's name became 
the posthumous tithe by which he is known to history. 
Unfinished at the time of Sh6b6's death in 909, the temple at 
the top of Mount Kasatori was not completed until 913. Its 
location proved to be a problem for its imperial sponsor, since 
it was situated on a peak 1500 feet (457 m) high. 
Consequently, a Shimo, or Lower, Daigoji was commissioned, 
and its first building, a Shakad6, or Shaka Hall. was complet- 
ed in 926. Work on the Shimo Daigoji proceeded slowly even 
though the project received the sponsorship of the next two 
emperors, Suzaku (r. 931-47) and Murakami (r. 947-68), 
and the complex was not completed until 951. All that sur- 
vives today of the original Kami, or Upper, Daigoji is a Yakushi 
Triad—Yakushi Buddha and his attendants, the bodhisattvas 
Nikko and Gakko—begun around 907 and completed by 913. 
Even the Yakushid6 (Yakushi Hall) in which the three statues 
are currently installed is not the original structure, but one 
dating to 1121, making it the second oldest building at the 
temple. Of the original Shimo Daigoji, a five-storied pagoda 
completed in 951 has been preserved, and has elaborate wall 
paintings depicting the Ry6kai Mandara and portraits of the 
Shingon patriarchs, 

Because the Yakushi Triad is securely datable to the earli- 
est years of the tenth century, it provides an excellent bench- 
mark in the development of Buddhist sculpture (Fig. 166). The 
Yakushi is a large statue, a seated figure slightly taller than the 
standing Yakushi at Jingoji (see Fig. 160). Its size is further 


emphasized by its placement on a tall lotus-flower base, in 
contrast to the flanking bodhisativas, who stand on much 
lower pedestals. The head and the body seem almost like 
blocks, the transition between them made by the shortest and 
widest neck imaginable. However, the spread of the knees cre- 
ates a very solid base for the vertical projection of the body, 
and the drapery falls in gentle folds over the legs, creating an 
irregular but completely natural pattern over the crossed feet. 
In the final analysis, the Yakushi seems to be a powertful, calm, 
enduring, if remote. figure as it looks beyond the entrance 
doors to the hills and valleys below the Kami Daigoji. The 
flanking statues of Nikk6 and Gakk6 are much shorter than 
the Yakushi, and, although somewhat plump, they are grace- 
ful figures, standing in gently hip-slung poses. Their faces, par- 
ticularly the lips, are less full than the Buddha's, giving them a 
softer, less dour expression. Their garments fall in decorative 
folds over the body, complementing the linear patterns of the 
jewelry—necklaces and arm bracelets. They add a soft, deco- 
rative accent to the solidity of the Yakushi. 

The technique employed in sculpting the Yakushi Triad is 
primarily ichiboku, but more of the volume of the statues is 
rendered in added blocks than was the norm in earlier years. 
In this work, the sides of the hips are made of different pieces 





165 Seated Shaka, in the Mirokud6, Murdji. 2nd half of the 9th century. 
Cypress wood, with traces of gofun and paint; height 41 in. (104.1 cm). 
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of wood, as are the forearms and the knees. Large cavities 
have been scooped out of the back of the torso and head of the 
Yakushi, and out of the flanking bodhisattvas. Finally. the 
sculptures were painted with lacquer and covered with gold 
leaf. What has been accomplished in these three sculptures is 
a marriage of advanced ichiboku technique with a new expres- 
sive formula. in which the Buddhist deity asserts power 
through his calm demeanour and over-life-size dimensions 
alone, without patterning ol drapery or exaggerated treat- 
ment of the body. as seen in the Jingoji Yakushi and the 
Muroji Shaka. 

The five-storied pagoda at Shimo Daigoji. completed in 
951, is an impressive building standing apart in the temple 
grounds (Fig. 167). Its placement is such that, in ascending a 
gentle incline toward the heart of the Shimo Daigoji complex, 
the visitor sees its soaring dimensions; yet it cannot be viewed 
from above, which would diminish its architectural effect. 
Although the pagoda breaks no new ground in terms of its 
design, it is a thoroughly satislying building and the only 
example of its type remaining from the tenth century. The 
interior of the pagoda presents a striking contrast to the dull 
red of the building's skin. Wooden casings have been placed 
around the four sides of the central pillar, or heart pillar, to 
square it olf, and these casings and the wall surfaces, even the 
insides of the doors. are decorated with luminous paintings of 
the Rydkai Mandara and the Shingon patriarchs, Kakai’s 








167 (above) Five-storied pagoda, Shimo Daigoji, Kyoto. Completed 951. 


portrait by this point having been added to the series. A hier- 
archy of deitics is established by the placement on the heart 
pillar of the central motifs from the two mandalas, the 
Taizokai Dainichi Nyorai on the west face, the Kongokai 
Dainichi Nyorai on the east face. Secondary motifs from the 
two realms are depicted on the inner sides of the window shut- 
ters, while the patriarchs, clearly based on the earlier portraits 
at TOji, are placed on the lower panels of the wainscoting. 
Best preserved of the mandala paintings is the Dainichi 
Nyorai from the Taizokai (Pig. 169). The figure is defined by 
the red iron-wire lines typical of traditional Buddhist painting. 
but a palette of cool greens and reds and quiet flesh tones has 


been used instead ol the bright reds and oranges ol the T6ji 





mandala. Evidence of kirikane—in this case. line lines of gold 


foil applied to the painting surface to suggest textile designs— 


166 (left) Yakushi, in the Yakushidd, Daigoji, Kyoto. 907 to 913. Wood, with 
lacquer and gold leaf; height 69 4 in. (176.5 cm). 
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168 Fudd Myad. 12th century copy of 9th century original at Onjdji. 
Color on silk; 70 4 x 31 % in. (178.1 x 80.3 cm). Manju-in, Kyoto. 


can be found. Coincidental with the gentle harmony and rich- 
ness of the pigments is a new calmness in the treatment of the 
figures. The Dainichi sits cross-legged. supporting the wheel of 
the Law—a traditional image of the Buddha's teachings— 
with both hands. Soft shading is used to model his form, but 
the figure displays a quietude in sharp contrast to the exuber- 
ant vitality of the oddly flat and two-dimensional Toji mandala 
figures. Indeed, the Daigoji murals reveal a new direction in 
Japanese painting, away from the earlier heavy-set severity or 
two-dimensionality of the first decades of the Heian period 





towards a more tranquil elegance—not unlike that fostered in 
the Nara period. 


FUDO AND THE GODAIRIK!| BOSATSU 


Works that bracket in date the Ryékai Mandara paintings at 
Daigoji are a painting of Yellow Fudé, the most important of 
the My66 preserved as a secret treasure (hibitsu) of Onjdji. on 
the southwest shore of Lake Biwa and to the north of the cap- 
ital. and one of three paintings surviving from a set ol! five 
scrolls depicting the Godairiki Bosatsu (the Five Power 
Bodhisattvas) in the Jaihakkain of the Yashi Hachiman 
Association on Mount Koya. The Yellow Fud6 is first men- 
tioned in the Tendaishii Enryakuji Enchin den, a biography of 
the monk Enchin (814-91) compiled in 902. Enchin was a 
great scholar and the fifth head abbot of the Tendai school at 
Enryakuji. The painting of Fudd is said to be an artist's recre- 
ation of an image of a yellow Fud6 seen in a vision by Enchin 
in 838 while in deep meditation. The image is unique among 
surviving examples of Fudé. He stands solidly facing the view- 
er, his powerful body filling the picture plane, his leet wide 
apart and apparently supported by air. Because this painting 
is a sacred icon of Onjdji, the temple no longer allows it 
to be reproduced. 

The best alternative for study is a copy from the early thir- 
teenth century. in which a rock has been included to provide a 
base for the figure (Fig. 168). The Fudo’s hands hold the tradi- 
tional attributes, a vajra-handled sword and a lasso, but his 
hair is treated as a halo of ringlets around his head, rather 
than as the usual single braid hanging down one side of his 
face. His features display a ferocious expression, and his eyes, 
which are outlined in gold and have pupils made of gold leal, 
appear to glow as they stare straight ahead at the viewer. His 
body, too, appears to give off a yellow radiance against the 
dark-gray ground. Considering the dates mentioned in the 
available documents. 838 and 902, it seems most likely that 
the original painting is a work from the second half of the 
ninth century. 

The set of paintings of the Godairiki Bosatsu preserved on 
Mount Koya are dated to the second half of the tenth century 
on the basis of style (Fig. 170). These wrathful deities are the 
focus of worship in the ceremony of the Benevolent Kings, 
performed to assure the protection of the nation, and they find 
their scriptural derivation in the Ninndhannya haramitsu kyo 
(Benevolent Kings’ Sutra). Of the three surviving paintings, 
one presents a seated image of Kongdku, or the Adamantine 
Howl. Behind the figure. an aureole of red flames glows 
against the background. Black, moderately calligraphic lines 
define the body, adding an impression of vitality. yet in the 
treatment of the drapery there seems to be a conscious effort 
to deny the three-dimensionality of the image. The artist has 
created a marvellous tension between the volume and vitality 
of the deity and the flat patterning of the drapery and flame 
halo. He has blended the awesome strength of the Onjoji Fudo 
with decorative detail. If we can assume that this set of five 
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169 Taizékai Dainichi, west panel of the heart pillar in the five-storied pagoda, Shimo Daigoji. 951. 
Color on wood; height 104 in. (264 cm). 
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170 Kongdku Bosatsu, one of the Five Power Bodhisattvas, from a 

set of five paintings. 2nd half of the 10th century. Ink and color on silk; 
120 x 60 in. (305 x 180 cm). Yishi Hachiman Association of Mount Kéya, 
Juhakkain, Wakayama prefecture. 


deities was intended to be viewed in a symmetrical grouping, 
it seems likely that the extant paintings of figures in dynamic 
movement were originally hung to the left of the seated bod- 
hisattva, while those to the right have been lost. A similar set 
of My66 paintings can be seen in an illustration of the 
Shingonin, a hall used for the performance of Shingon rituals, 
in the Imperial Palace in Kyoto (see Fig. 191). 


ARCHITECTURE OF THE MIDDLE HEIAN 


In the Middle Heian period, the great taste-setter in temple 
building, as in the secular world, was Fujiwara no Michinaga 
(966-1027), and the foremost example of his temple-building 
Heian and begun in 1019, the temple was meant to be the 
place of Michinaga’s retirement. The greatest statesman of the 
entire Heian period, Michinaga was in poor health by this 
point, and like many Heian aristocrats before and after him 
resolved to “renounce the world” in his old age and become a 
monk, The temple evolved over the next thirty-nine years into 
the first great Buddhist structure undertaken by the Fujiwara 


regency and the standard against which all later temples 
would be measured. Unfortunately, it was destroyed by fire in 
1058, but enough documentary material remains for us to 
recognize what a monumental project it was. From the very 
beginning, the temple was designed according to the prece- 
dents of the nobleman’s residence. A pond fed by a natural 
spring was excavated, leaving an islet in the middle; hillocks 
were built up, shrubs and trees were planted, and the temple 
buildings were distributed around this central focal point. The 
first hall to be completed was the Amidad6, or Amida Buddha 
hall, a long, narrow building to the west of the pond, designed 
to house nine over-life-sized Amida images. Year after year, 
buildings were added. Then, in 1027, when Michinaga was 
near death, he was taken to the Amidadé6, where he died hold- 
ing acord made of threads tied to the hands of the nine Amida 
images on the platform in front of him. After his death, the 
temple became a memorial to him, with new halls being added 
by his heirs, until the whole compound was destroyed by fire 
some thirty years later. 

The religious concepts motivating the leaders of the 
Middle Heian period were very different from those that had 
stirred Emperor Shomu in the eighth century .or Emperor 
Daigo in the ninth century. Ultimately the Buddhism of the 
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171 Plan of Hdjdji, Heiankyd (Kyoto). Ist half 11th century 
(no longer extant). 
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new and old schools alike succumbed to the concerns with 
image and elegance that permeated secular aristocratic life. 
Some of the sumptuous elegance that came once again to 
characterize Japanese Buddhism—at least in the capital—in 
the Middle Heian period can be gathered from a passage 
describing a dedication ceremony at Hojoji found in the Eiga 
monogatari (A Tale of Flowering Fortunes), a narrative about the 
Fujiwara clan at the peak of its splendor. 


Very much at ease, the Emperor gazed at the scene inside 
the temple compound. The garden sand glittered like 
crystal; and lotus blossoms of varying hues floated in 
ranks on the fresh, clear surface of the lake. Each 
blossom held a Buddha, its image mirrored in the water, 
which also reflected, as in a Buddha domain, all the 
buildings on the east, west, south, and north, even the 
sutra treasury and the bell tower.... Next the monks filed 
in from the south gallery, forming lines on the left and 
right: and tears came to the eyes of the speechless 
spectators at the sight of that great multitude of holy 
men moving forward in unison, each group headed by a 
marshal.... Not even the bodhisattvas and the holy 
multitude at the assembly on Vulture Peak could have 
rivaled those monks in appearance and bearing. Nor 
could one restrain tears of joy at the thought that even 
the sermons of the Buddhas of the Three Periods were 
unlikely to have equaled these ceremonies. Innumerable 
bodhisattva dances were presented on the platform, and 
children performed butterfly and bird dances so 
beautifully that one could only suppose paradise to be 
little different—a reflection that added to the 
auspiciousness of the occasion by evoking mental images 
of the Pure Land. 


William H. and Helen Craig McCullough, trans., A Tale of Flowering 
Fortunes, Stanford, Calif., 1980, 553-7. 


The focus of aristocratic worship in the Middle Heian period 
shifted from Dainichi Nyorai and the mandalas of Shingon 
Buddhism to a belief in rebirth in the Western Paradise. or 
Pure Land, of one of the Dainichi’s transcendental Buddhas, 
Amida. This Buddha had been a familiar figure in the Buddhist 
pantheon from the Asuka period onward, but in the tenth cen- 
tury, through the efforts of several messianic monks, attention 
came to be focused on Amida and worship of him as a separate 
and more compelling rite than praying to a whole host of 
divinities. One of these teachers was Kaya (903-72), a monk 
of the Tendai sect who preached a doctrine of universal salva- 
tion through belief in Amida and the recitation of the 
nenbutsu mantra. “Namu Amida Butsu.” or “Hail to Amida 
Buddha.” In contrast to the complex and strict disciplines and 
rituals demanded by the Shingon school, one merely had to 
repeat this mantra to be reborn in Amida’s paradise. 

Ktiva's teachings not only spread through the ranks of the 
aristocracy, but his Amida cult was the first Buddhist sect to 
begin to extend to the lower ranks of society—the vast major- 
ity of the population. Before the introduction of the nenbutsu 


mantra, the effective practice of Buddhism required the read- 
ing of texts, usually in Chinese, a skill still almost exclusively 
limited to the aristocracy. For most of the common people, 
therefore. Buddhism was a matter of magic rituals that might 
bring their world under control. prevent calamities. promote a 
good harvest. and above all ease the path of loved ones into the 
next world. The appeal of the nenbutsu mantra was arguably 
not much different from previous magic rituals, but its prom- 
ise of a better afterlife. where the peasant would live like the 
aristocrat in Amida'’s paradise. was an irresistible offer at a 
time in Japanese history when the polarity between aristocrat 
and commoner was perhaps never more accentuated. Some 
two hundred years later Honen would turn Amida Buddhism 
into a truly popular movement that would dominate 
Buddhism throughout the medieval period. 

Another, and for the aristocracy more influential. figure 
in Amida Buddhism was Genshin (942—1017), a monk of the 
Tendai sect at Enryakuji who codified belief in Amida and the 


Pure Land in a work known as the Ojo Yoshii (The Essentials of 


Salvation). This essay, which was widely disseminated among 
the clergy and the aristocracy, set forth in graphic terms the 
delights of the Western Paradise and the rigors of the afterlife 
if salvation were not achieved. The aristocracy—and it must 
be remembered that a significant number of the clergy were 
born into aristocratic homes—read the Ojd Yoshii and clove to 
its teachings. In addition, they and their servants and the 
peasants on their shden constantly repeated to themselves the 
nenbutsu mantra. All assumed that they would be going to par- 
adise and that it must be as rich and colorful. and as decorative 
and elegant. as the world of the imperial court. Taking this 
idea a bit further, they believed that death must be a glorious 





ceremony, called a raig6, during which Amida would descend 
from heaven and joyously welcome the deceased into paradise. 
As Genshin described it: 


The great vow of Amida Nyorai is such that he comes 
with twenty-five Bodhisattvas and the host of one 
hundred thousand monks. In the western skies purple 
clouds will be floating, flowers will rain down and 
strange perfumes will fill the air in all directions. The 
sound of music is continually heard and the golden rays 
of light stream forth.... At the time of death, the merciful 
Kannon, with extended hands of a hundred blessings 
and sublimity and holding out a lotus seat of treasures. 
will appear before the believer. The Bodhisattva Dai- 
Seishi and a numberless host say in one voice: “Blessed 
art thou!” .... Uttering these words, he places his hand 
upon the believer's head and with the other hand draws 
him to himself. At this time the believer beholds Amida 
with his own eyes and his heart is filled with great joy. 
His mind and body are at ease now and he is happy as in 
a state ol ecstasy. 

A.K. Reischauer, “Genshin’s Oj6 Yoshii: Collected Essays on Birth 
into Paradise,” Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, 2nd 
series, vol. 3 (December 1930), 68-9. 
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172 H6dddd (Phoenix Hall), Bydddin, Uji, Kyoto prevecture. 1053. 


The Phoenix Hall 

The extant structure that best illustrates the Heian court's 
belief in Amida and rebirth in his Western Paradise is the 
Phoenix Hall, or H66d6, of the Byddéin, a temple situated on 
the banks of the Uji River to the southeast of Heian (Fig. 172). 
The site had been purchased by Fujiwara no Michinaga in 998 
and was inherited by his son Yorimichi (990-1074), who used 
it as asummer retreat from the heat and humidity of the cap- 
ital. However, in 1052 Yorimichi converted it into a temple, 
and in 1053 the H66d6 was dedicated. 

The Phoenix Hall houses a famous Amida image. and in 
its overall concept attempts to make manifest on earth the 
totality of the raig6. The hall is situated on a semi-detached 
“island” in the center of a large artificial pond, with land 
“bridges” on either side of the hall. and. a much later addition. 
an actual bridge to the rear. This configuration is an interest- 
ing departure trom the precedent of buildings surrounding a 
lake and islet, established in the shinden zuktri stvle of secular 
H66d6's placement is that it is close to the edge of the pond 
and is reflected on the surface of the water. Further. although 
the structure is actually a single-storied building. its exterior is 
treated as though there were two stories. with covered walk- 
ways extending on either side of the central hall and then 


turning forward at right angles toward the pond directly in 
front. Following the precedent of the central-hall facade, the 
walkways are treated like two-storied structures, with single- 
storied towers at their turning points, When this total image is 
reflected in the pond, it has an appearance similar to the many 
halls of Amida'’s paradise as they were depicted in paintings 
and relief carvings. Further, the walkways on the sides of the 
hall suggest bird wings. It is as if a gigantic red bird has flown 
down from the sky, just as Amida and his host would do, and 
has alighted by the pond. To make this reference explicit, the 
rool of the H66d6 was fitted with a pair of gilt bronze shibi 
finials in the shape of phoenix. 

Every aspect of the interior of the H6dd6 further con- 
tributes to this concept of the raigod (Fig. 173). An over-life-size 
Amida Buddha is installed in the center on a tall lotus-blossom 
pedestal, and attached to the upper part of the walls are 
Amida’s host—small wooden images of apsaras (JAP. tennin: a 
celestial nvmph). monks. and musicians, When the doors of 
the hall are open, the visitor standing on the opposite side of 
the lotus pond can see Amida and his host enthroned in a 
sumptuous building hovering at the opposite shore. The 
insides of the doors are decorated with paintings depicting the 
welcome given to the nine categories of humans who are per- 
mitted to be reborn in the Western Paradise. 
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173. Interior of the Hdédo (Phoenix Hall), Bydddin, Uji, 
Kyoto prefecture, c. 1053. 


The Amida image inside the H66d6 was created by the 
foremost sculptor of the period, Jochd (d. 1057), one of the 
most innovative artists Japan has ever produced. J6ch6’s repu- 
tation must have been established by 1020, because 
Michinaga commissioned him to produce most of the sculp- 


tures for the H6jdji, and then rewarded him with the title of 


Hokky6, Master of the Dharma Bridge, a rank within the 
Buddhist hierarchy that was rarely accorded a sculptor. Later 
he was promoted to the rank of Hégen, Master of the Dharma 
Eye, a great honor for this outstanding artist. Unfortunately, 
none of his early works have survived, but the By6ddin Amida 
is a more than adequate example of his achievement (Fig. 
174). First of all. Joch6 created a new canon of proportions for 
this figure. The height of the head from the chin to the brow at 
the hairline is taken as a basic unit for the entire figure, and 
the vertical projection of the statue from the bottom of the legs 
to the hairline is exactly equal to the distance between both 


knees. This new canon gives the figure a remarkable feeling of 


stability and calm. 
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The Amida image is sculpted using yosegi, or multiple 
blocks, a technique probably developed from the Chinese split- 
and-rejoin method of construction. Instead of using a single 
piece of wood lor the main part of the body as in ichiboku 
zukuri and scooping out the core in the chest and the head, the 
sculptor created his image using fifty-three pieces of wood. 
The multiple-block technique did not permit deep carving of 
drapery or facial details, but Joch6 turned this limitation to his 
advantage here by creating a style of sculpture that was light 
and ethereal, rather than heavy and overbearing. like the style 
of the Jingoji Yakushi. It also permitted a sculptor to create an 
image in dynamic movement—a capability not needed for this 
Amida image—anzd it facilitated the production of a work in 
the studio tradition. The master could sketch an image, indi- 
cate where the joining parts should be, and entrust to his 
apprentices the preliminary sculpting of the various parts. 
When that was done. the pieces could be transported to the 
temple site. assembled, and finished by the master sculptor. 

This Amida is a truly remarkable work. It sits serenely on 
its pedestal. its hands in the meditation gesture. its eyes in an 
unfocused gaze. Behind the figure an openwork gold halo of 
flames rises upward to meet a round canopy suspended 
beneath a square baldachin. The contrast between the 
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174 Amida Nyorai, by Jochd, in the Hdddo (Phoenix Hall), Byddéin. 
c. 1053. Cypress wood, with lacquered cloth and gold leaf; 
height 110 in. (279 cm). H6ddo (Phoenix Hall), Bydddin. 


smooth, undecorated surfaces of the Amida and the multiplic- 
ity of decorative motifs on the halo and the canopy above 
serves to underline the calm, quiet demeanor of the image 
itself. The small sculptures attached to the walls around the 
Buddha figure reflect Joch6's basic style. They sit or stand on 
cloud forms, some playing musical instruments, some danc- 
ing, some merely contemplating the scene. A dancing apsaras 
is a particularly lively and gracetul piece (Pig. 175). Her toot is 
slightly raised, as though she is about to step forward in time 
to a stately tune. 

The final element completing the raigd in the HOGd6 is, as 
already mentioned, the set of paintings that originally deco- 
rated the inner surlaces of the doors. Included with each pic- 
ture was a long inscription, an excerpt from the Kanmurydju 
ky6 (Buddha of Infinite Life Sutra), Known as the Amitayus 


Sutra, explaining its significance. Unfortunately, the years 
have not been kind to these paintings. and in an effort to pre- 
serve what little remains, they were removed from the Haddo. 
Copies were made and mounted as long paper scrolls, and are 
displayed along with the original doors at various times during 
the year. One of the most interesting and well-preserved of the 
originals depicts the welcome given to those who were accord- 
ed the Middle Class, Upper Rank. In the painting we see Amida 
Buddha descending on a white cloud toward the veranda of a 
nobleman’s house (Fig. 176). Beneath the Amida—that is. on 
the same door—is a view of the hills of Heian, with horses 
gamboling in the shallow water of a pond (Fig. 177). The pine- 
capped hills are the gentle slopes of Japan rather than the tall, 
sharply faceted mountains depicted in Chinese painting, and 
the motif of horses not only indicates the scale of the painting, 
but also creates a sense of the habitability of the landscape. 
‘The raigd paintings in the Phoenix Hall provide some of the 
earliest datable examples of yamato-e, or Japanese-style land- 
scapes, in combination with a Buddhist theme. 





175 Dancing Apsaras (celestial nymph), by Jochd, in the Hdddo, Byddéin. 
c. 1053. Wood, with traces of gofuun and paint. 
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176 Section of a painted wood door of Middle Class and Upper Rank rebirth, in the H6ddo, 
Byddéin, showing Amida and a celestial host descending toward the house of the deceased. 


c. 1053. Byddéin temple, Uji, Kyoto prefecture. 





177 Section of a painted wood door of Middle Class and Upper Rank 
rebirth, in the H6dédo, Byéddin, showing landscape with horses in 
yamato-e style. c. 1053. 


178 Amida raigd triptych. Late | 1th century. 
Color on silk; height 81 in. (211 cm). Yashi 
Hachiman Association of Mount Koya, 
Juhakkain, Kongébuji, Wakayama prefecture. 


In summary, the Phoenix Hall presents the adherent with 
a complete materialization of the raigd, from the exterior of 
the building reflected in the pond to the Amida sculpture on 
the central platform, where the host of celestial attendants is 
suggested by the figures attached to the walls. The paintings 
on the doors offered the final touch, depicting as they did the 
nine levels of welcome accorded believers admitted to the 
Western Paradise. The building is remarkable for the consis- 
tency of planning it displays; it is a perfect microcosm of a 
complex religious concept. 


INDEPENDENT RAIGO PAINTINGS 


A raig6é triptych in the Juhakkain of the Yashi Hachiman 


Association of Mount Koya demonstrates the development of 


this genre alter the Byodoin paintings. Dated to the end of the 
eleventh century, it depicts raigd as a very public ceremony, 
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much more in keeping with Genshin’s description of Amida’s 
welcome (Fig. 178). Amida Buddha, a resplendent gold figure 
seated in a formal, cross-legged position on a golden lotus- 
blossom platform, faces the viewer directly. However, he is sup- 
ported by a grayish lavender cloud that seems to have swept 
first to one side and then to the other as it descended from 
above. In front of him are Kannon, to his left, holding the lotus 
pedestal for the deceased, and to his right, Seishi, his hands 
pressed together in prayer. Directly to the Amida’s left is the 
bodhisattva Jiz6 (sk. Kshitigarbha), and to his right is the leg- 
endary master Nagarjuna. Jiz6 is always represented as a 
shaven-headed monk. A bodhisattva particularly sympathetic 
to human frailties and the protector of children, he is often 
worshiped apart from his Buddhist context. In the Japanese 
countryside, it is quite common to see Jiz6 represented by a 
stone tied with a red apron. These informal shrines are active- 
ly worshiped, with fresh flowers and fruit left as offerings next 
to the Jiz6 stones or figures. In addition to these five entities, 
twenty-eight accompanying figures—monks, bodhisattvas, 
and apsaras who are playing musical instruments-—complete 
the retinue. 

The divinities and their celestial host are delineated in red 
iron-wire outlines, clothed in garments of bright red, pink, 
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purple, green, and blue, and ornamented with crowns, neck- 
laces, and arm bracelets of kirikane (cut gold). The musicians 
are depicted in animated poses, their bodies responding to the 
rhythm of the music, their facial expressions reflecting the joy- 
ousness of the occasion. Beneath Amida and his host is a lake, 
its wave pattern visible amid marsh grass, and to the left is a 
gentle hill with pines and maple trees at the height of their 
autumn color, clearly the landscape of Heian. The Mount 
Koya raigd presents not only a dramatic, fully developed con- 
cept of the Amida welcome, but also a comfortable fusion of 
religious imagery with the secular yamato-e theme of the 
native landscape, characteristics suggesting that the painting 
should be dated sometime after the Bydddin door panels of 
1053, probably to the late eleventh century. 


SHAKA PAINTINGS 


A painting dealing with the death of the Llistorical Buddha 
dates from 1086 and is preserved in Kongébuji (Fig. 179). The 
death of the Buddha (skT. panininvana), when he passed into 
a state of nonbeing. or nirvana. is a common theme in 
Buddhist painting. Here the Buddha is shown lying on a wood- 
en platform in a grove surrounded by bodhisattvas, his 
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179 The Death of Shaka. 1086. Hanging scroll, color on silk; height 106 in. (269 cm). 
Yushi Hachiman Association of Mount Kéya, Kongdbuji, Wakayama prefecture. 
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180 Shaka Nyorai. |2th century. Hanging scroll, color on silk; 
62 % x 33 % in. (159.4 x 85.5 cm). Jingoji, Kyoto. 


disciples. and the eight classes of beings. The significance of 


his death is suggested by the different responses of the onlook- 

The bodhisattvas. including Miroku, the Buddha-to-be, 
closest to the Buddha’s head, plus Jiz6, Kannon, Monju (Skt. 
Manjushri). and Fugen (skr. Samantabhadra) nearby, remain 
calm and impassive. knowing the full reality of what this being 


has accomplished. The disciples, positioned along the sides of 


the platlorm. demonstrate only their own sorrow at losing 
contact with their teacher. The lion, representing the animal 
kingdom. writhes on his back in grief. In the upper right 
Queen Mava. Shaka’s mother. has descended from heaven to 
watch the momentous event. All of the figures are carefully 
delineated in red iron-wire lines and are distinctly separated 
one from another, each with his or her name written nearby. 


The death scene is a meticulously detailed historical document 
from the mainstream of Buddhist painting as it existed in the 
late eleventh century. 

In Jingoji is a remarkable painting of Shaka Buddha of the 
twelfth century (Fig. 180). In Japanese painting. Shaka is nor- 
mally depicted in a scene from his life, but in this instance he 
is depicted as the image's sole subject seated on a brightly col- 
ored lotus-blossom throne, his gesture is the semui-in, or fear- 
not, the only key to his message. Shaka’s body, outlined in red, 
is painted golden yellow, Set against a dark ground, it seems to 
radiate light. an effect heightened by the kirikane floral design 
of his halo and the actual rays drawn across it. The figure is 
clad in a red robe decorated with an overall pattern in kirikane 
and circles containing eight-petaled blossoms. All in all, it isa 
style of iconography more familiar in Amida Buddha images, 
and they have clearly influenced this image of Shaka. While 
the artist makes no deliberate attempt to deprive the body of a 
sense of volume, he does emphasize the play of textile patterns 
across a seemingly flat surface. The circle motif extends across 
both legs and onto that part of the garment hanging over the 
lotus pedestal. The painting presents Shaka as a beautiful, 
luminous being contained in a net of gold lines. 


RUDDHIST TEMPLES OF THE LATE HEIAN PERIOD 


After the establishment of H6jdji, the flood gates were 
reopened for the foundation of Buddhist temples much closer 
to the capital and even within its boundaries. The pacesetting 
for temple building during the Late Heian period, however, 
shifted from the Fujiwara clan and back to the imperial family, 
and particularly to the person of the retired emperor, or insei, 
who held the actual reins of government. The most successful 
of the insei, Emperor Shirakawa (1053-1129: r. 1072-86), 
was also the greatest of the temple founders. He began in 
1077, even before he retired from the throne, by establishing 
Hossh6ji to the east of the Kamo River, in the vicinity of a 
small stream known as White River (JAP. Shirakawa). So close- 
ly did the emperor identify himself with this area and the 
imperially sponsored temples there that he requested 
Shirakawa as his posthumous name. 

Unfortunately, Hosshdji. like Michinaga’s H6jdji. which it 
was meant to outrival. is no longer standing: its only reminder 
is the name of a bus stop near Okazaki Park. However, its size 
and appearance can be understood from contemporary 
records. It was built on a plot of land measuring 61 acres 
square (25 ha). the same size as the site of H6jdji. Like 
Michinaga’s temple. its grounds were laid out following the 
design of a nobleman’s mansion and garden, with a pond fed 
by an underground spring and in the center a man-made islet. 
Hosshoji was provided with a kondd (“golden hall”) situated 
just north of the pond. where the lord's quarters would be in a 
shinden-stvle residence. and to the north of that was the kadé 
(lecture hall) instead of the first consort’s residence. Roofed 
corridors were set at an angle trom either side of the kondo 
toward the pond and terminated in a sutra repository on the 
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181 Amidado (Amida hall), Joruriji, Nara. | 107; moved to present site 
1157. 


east and a belfry on the west instead of a nobleman’s fishing 
pavilion. In addition, there was a long narrow Amidad6 
(Amida hall), housing nine Amida Buddha images, and the 
Godaido, a hall for statues of the Five Kings of Higher 
Knowledge. However, the most impressive building in the com- 
plex was surely the nine-storied, octagonal pagoda erected on 
the islet. Given the fact that the shinden residences of the aris- 
tocracy were only a single story, and most temple pagodas had 
three or five stories, Shirakawa’s tower must have been a very 
remarkable structure, visible from all parts of the city, a con- 
stant visual reminder of the retired emperor and his power. 


JOruriji 

None of the temples built for Shirakawa. Toba, or their rela- 
tives and devoted subjects have survived. but Jéruriji (the 
Temple of Pure Lapis Lazuli) in the hills to the north of Nara, 
still stands, providing us with some idea of the beauty of larg- 
er Buddhist complexes (Fig. 181). Of the more than thirty 
halls for sets of nine Amida images built during the Insei peri- 
od, only the Amida hall of Joruriji remains intact, and it was 
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182 Plan of Amidad6, Jéruriji. 


probably not built to house the images now installed on the 
altar. Nevertheless, in its present setting on the west bank of 
an artificial lake, this Amidad6 is a very beautiful building, 
rather like a shinden. with its black lattice and white paper- 
paneled interior, which is visible when the wooden doors are 
opened. Had its cypress-bark roof not been replaced with tiles 
in the Edo period (1615-1868), this impression would be even 
stronger. The building, first constructed in 1107 but moved to 
the Joruriji site in 1157, consists of a central moya nine bays 
long and one bay deep, surrounded by a corridor one bay in 
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183 Altar with Amida images, Amidad6, Jéruriji. 


width and by a veranda, also a single bay in width (Fig. 182). 
An easement was made in the structure in order to accommo- 
date the central Amida, which is much larger than the other 
cight Amida images flanking it (Fig. 183). The central bay is 
twice the size of the other bays and is marked off as a separate 
space by two triangular plaster walls between the upper beams 
and the rool. There is no ceiling; the sloping beams supporting 
the roof are left exposed. 

Little is known about the Amida images in the hall except 
that they are said to be in the style of Joch6, who created the 
images at the H66d6 of the Bydddin. The central image is 
about 39 inches (1 m) taller than the side images, and it is fur- 
ther differentiated from them by its gesture, the raigdin, a wel- 
coming of the faithful to the Buddha’s Western Paradise (Fig. 
184). In style it is very similar to the Amida in the Hoddo of 
the By6d6éin, but the horizontal of the crossed legs is smaller 
than that in Joch6’s work, giving the impression of a figure 
less solid and placid. Also, the drapery patterns and the facial 
features are more sharply articulated than Jocho’s. In sum, 
the figure is a step away trom the mid-Heian image and sug- 
gests a fresh approach on the part of the sculptor. 

Lacking any firm documentation for the date of the nine 
Amidas, art historians have had to fall back on stylistic analy- 
sis to determine the period of production. Differences in the 
technique and the handling of the flanking sculptures and the 
central Amida, mean that the latter is judged to be somewhat 
earlier in date than the others. It may have been made for 








184 Amida Nyorai, main image of a set of nine, Amidad6, J6ruriji. 
Late | Ith to early 12th century. Cypress wood, with lacquer and gold leaf; 
height 88 % in. (224 cm). 
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185 Konjikid6, Chisonji, Hiraizumi, lwate prefecture. | | 24. 


another building, or even for another temple: and the smaller 
images may have been sculpted to accompany it around the 
time the hall was first built in 1107, or when it was moved 
to the Jéruriji site in 1157. It is unlikely that the statue dates 
to 1047, when Joruriji was founded, because the image 
reflects a post-J6ch6 style. Though the exact date of produc- 
tion of these Amida figures remains a mystery. they clearly 
belong, along with the building in which they are installed, to 
the early years of the Insei period. 


Chusonji 

During the centuries that the provincial clans had been left to 
their own devices. they had grown in strength and were rivals 
of the court aristocracy not only in wealth and power, but 
perhaps also in their ability to surround themselves with the 
trappings of culture. Not surprisingly, their self-assurance led 
from time to time to overt acts against the central government. 
In 940, Taira Masakado declared himself to be the Japanese 
emperor of the north, and it required a major military cam- 
paign for the government to regain control. In the eleventh 
century two rebellions, minor from the point of view of the 
government in Kyoto, broke out and had to be suppressed— 
the Early Nine Years’ War (1051-62) and the Later Three 


Years’ War (1083-7). A warrior who emerged in a position of 


strength from the power struggles of the eleventh century was 
Pujiwara no Kivohira (1056-1128), the head of the non- 
courtly branch of the Fujiwara clan who held their ancestral 
territories in the north of Honsht. centered on Hiraizumi. He 
decided to make of the latter a “cultural capital of the north,” 
with temples that could rival the most elaborate projects 
undertaken in Kyoto. His son Motohira (d. 1154) and his 
grandson Iidehira (1096-1187) both held to the same vision. 


In its heyday in the late twellth century, Hiraizumi must 
have been a remarkable sight. its palaces built on the plains 
bordering the Koromo River, the halls of its temple, Chtisonji, 
red and gold amid the green pines of the hills to the northwest 


of the city. Today Hiraizumi is remembered not lor its days of 


elory but for its hour of defeat. In the aftermath of the Genpei 
Civil War (1180-5), the rivalry between two brothers, the 
head of the Minamoto clan, Yoritomo, and his youngest broth- 
er, Yoshitsune, came to the point of confrontation when the 
elder demanded the presence of his younger brother, a hand- 
some, daring, and ingenious general, in the new military cap- 
ital of Kamakura on the eastern coast of Honsha. Yoshitsune 
fled north to Hiraizumi and the protection of the northern 
Fujiwara, and the fate of the cultural capital of the north was 
sealed. In 1189 Yoritomo’s troops destroyed Hiraizumi, only to 
find that Yoshitsune had taken his own life rather than suffer 
the humiliation of capture by the enemy. As the historian Ivan 
Morris has pointed out, Yoshitsune is remembered fondly by 
the Japanese today as a hero noble in his failure. Hiraizumi 
was fortunate in having the master of haiku poetry, Matsuo 
Basho (1644—94), write its epitaph: 


‘The summer grasses 

Of brave soldiers’ dreams 

The aftermath 

Donald Keene. ed.. Anthology of Japanese Literature. New York. 1955, 
369. 


In spite of the destruction caused by men and the forces of 


nature, a single Amida hall at Chiisonji, the Konjikid6 (Gold- 
colored Hall), certainly one of the most extravagant temple 
buildings undertaken during the Late Ileian, has survived at 
Hiraizumi (Fig. 185). When it was completed in 1124, the 
Konjikid6 was only one of more than forty buildings on the 
site. and not even the main worship hall at that. Originally it 
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followed the pattern of a jogydd6d, or ceaseless-practice hall, 
that is. a hall constructed so that adherents could recite their 
prayers to Amida while circumambulating a central altar. The 
hall is square, three bays on each side, capped by a pyramidal 
roof. The moya, a single bay at the core of the building, con- 
tains an altar with an Amida surrounded by the bodhisattvas 
Kannon and Seishi, six statues of Jiz6, and two armor-clad 
guardian figures (Fig. 186). When Kiyohira died in 1128, his 
embalmed body was entombed inside the altar. Two similar 
structures now occupy the corner bays at the back of the 
shrine and serve as the tombs for his son Motohira and his 
grandson Hidehira, and also as the final resting place of his 
great-grandson Yasuhira’s head, the man having been decap- 
itated by Minamoto Yoritomo's forces when they destroyed 
Hiraizumi in 1189. 

There is some difference of opinion among scholars as to 
whether or not the Konjikid6 was originally intended as a 
meditation hall or a mausoleam—which is what it became. 
However. the use of a temple building as a burial place was not 
out of keeping with practices in the capital. Exactly how and 
when the concepts of an Amida hall and a mausoleum were 


combined is difficult to establish. In 1027, Fujiwara no 





Michinaga died facing the nine images in his Amida hall at 
lor members of the imperial family to be entombed in or near 
the temples they had founded. Thus when the northern 
branch of the Fujiwara family used the Konjikid6 as their 
mausoleum, they may have taken as a point of departure the 
practice established by the imperial clan in Heian. 

Although the Konjikid6 is small in scale, it is incredibly 
extravagant in its decoration. Fortunately for visitors today. 
this small jewel of a building was painstakingly restored by the 
Japanese government in the mid-1960s. All of the surfaces in 
the interior were coated with lacquer and gold leaf. The four 
columns forming the bay at the core of the building, the 
beams supporting the coved and coffered canopy over the 
altar, the bracketing system, and even the frog-leg struts under 
the eaves were lavishly decorated with inlaid mother-of-pearl 
hosoge (“flowers of precious appearance”), an abstract floral 
design that richly interweaves jewel and petal motifs. The sides 
of the altar below the wooden balustrade were covered with 
sheets of gilt bronze depicting birds and flowers, while the cen- 
tral pillars were provided with images of Dainichi Nyorai in 
maki-e, lacquer densely sprinkled with gold and silver powder. 


186 Central altar, 
Konjikid6, Chisonji. 
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187 Sanjiisangendd, Kyoto. | 266. 


To complete the embellishment of the building, the exterior 
was coated with lacquer and covered with gold leaf. To enter 
the Konjikid6 when it was first built must have been like step- 
ping into a jewel box, and today, even though it has been 
enclosed in a climate-controlled glass shell within a modern 
concrete building, this gold-colored hall still imparts some- 
thing of the same impression. 


Sanjii sangendo 

The last major innovation in Buddhist architecture in the Late 
Heian period was the hall built to house a thousand and one 
images of the eleven-headed, thousand-armed Kannon, the 
Senju Kannon. Perhaps the idea of merit through conspicuous 
replication of images grew from the concept of the nine types 
of welcome into the Western Paradise and the nine Amida 
statues installed within a single hall to symbolize it. At any 
rate. as early as 1132 there is a reference to the construction 
of a sentai kannondo (hall of one thousand Kannon images), 
the Tokuchdjuin, commissioned by the retired emperor Toba 
and built near his residence-temple, Hdjaji. In 1164, shortly 
after he defeated the Minamoto clan in the Heiji Rebellion, 
Taira Kiyomori built the Rengedin (Temple of the Lotus King), 
a sentai kannondo for the retired emperor Go Shirakawa 


(1127—92;r. 1155-58). Unfortunately, neither of these mam- 
moth halls has survived, but the Sanjisangendé, or ‘lhirty- 
three Bay Hall, that stands today in Kyoto’s eighth ward is a 
reliable substitute. Go Shirakawa’s hall was destroyed by fire in 
1249, and rebuilding efforts were undertaken immediately. 
Though minor changes were made to accommodate the tastes 
of the thirteenth century, the motivation behind the 
SanjGsangend6 was the reproduction of the twelfth-century 
RengeGin and the reinstallation of the Kannon images that 
had been saved from the fire, along with sufficient replace- 
ment statues to complete the arrangement of one thousand 
deities flanking a central thousand-armed Kannon. The build- 
ing was finished by 1253, the main image installed in 1254, 
and the final dedication held in 1266. 

The Sanjisangendo is clearly an architectural oddity, 
consisting of a central moya thirty-three bays wide but only 
three bays deep, surrounded on all four sides by a corridor one 
bay wide (Fig. 187). From its earliest days, the temple's yard 
seems to have been used for training imperial guards. In the 
Edo period (1615-1868) archers competed there as well, 
using the 387 feet (118 m) length of the building as a gauge 
of distance. An archer would stand at the south end of the 
veranda and aim at the north end anywhere between the 
floorboards and the eaves. The contest lasted for twenty-four 
hours and was won by the man who could shoot the most 
arrows the length of the building without touching any part 
of it. According to temple authorities, the record-holder shot 
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13.053 arrows, of which 8133 met the requirements. This 
was in 1686. 

The interior of the building is treated simply, with heavy 
beams spanning the three bays of the moya and gently arched 
rainbow beams—single curved beams that narrow at the ends 
—connecting the main pillars with those on the outside of the 
corridor (Fig. 188). At the back of the altar is a wood-and- 
plaster wall marking off one side of the long central rectangle: 
behind it is an enclosed corridor formed by the wall. No sepa- 
rate ceiling was provided for the hall. Instead, exposed beams 
support the roof. The simplicity of construction in the 
Sanjiisangend6 presents a strong contrast to the complicated 
details of the myriad Kannon images and the twenty-eight 
powertul statues of Kannon’s attendants. 

When the original Rengedin of 1164 burned down, 
miraculously one hundred and [ilty-six Kannon sculptures 
were saved, and they formed the nucleus of the Sanjiisangend6 
installation. Most of the images stand in a frontal position, 
although some carry the suggestion of a slight shift of weight. 


188 Interior, Sanjusangendo. 
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The pair of arms largest in size is folded across the body above 
the waist, the hands pressed together in prayer (Fig. 189). A 
smaller set of arms is held gracefully just below waist level, 
one hand cradled in the other, while a third pair holds long- 
handled implements: a monk’s staff and a trident-topped staff, 
a common Buddhist iconographic symbol of the defence 
against evil. The rest of the Kannons’ arms are treated sepa- 
rately, their main interest being the implements they hold. The 
skirts and scarves are shallowly carved and fall in soft folds 
over the body. 

There are two main differences between the Late Heian 
images and those added in the thirteenth century, as evi- 
denced by a sculpture attributed to Tankei, the master in 
charge of the new installation (Fig. 190). The later images 
have slightly heavier drapery folds over the legs, and the pat- 
terns created by the garments flow over the entire area 
between the waist and the feet. There are also more gradations 
in the size of the arms. Those grasping staffs and those held in 
front of the abdomen are smaller than those in prayer, but 
larger than the hands displaying attributes. The rescued 


images reflect the elegant detailing and the abstraction of 


form seen in Late Heian pieces, while the added sculptures 
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189 Senju Kannon no, 390, by Shoen. Sanjisangendé. | 2th century. 
Wood, with lacquer and gold leaf; height c. 65 in. (c. 165 cm). 
Tokyo National Museum. 


190 Senju Kannon no. 40, by Tankei. Sanjisangendé. | 3th century. 
Wood, with lacquer and gold leaf; height c. 65 in. (c. 165 cm). 
Tokyo National Museum. 
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191 Section of Nenji gydji emaki, scroll 6, section 4, showing the 
Shingonin of the Imperial Palace. |7th century copy by Sumiyoshi Jokei of 
the late-|2th century original hand scroll by Tokiwa no Mitsunaga. Color 
on paper. Private collection, Tokyo. 


demonstrate the new interest in volumetric figures realistical- 
ly presented which developed in the Kamakura period. 
However, more than anything else, a comparison of images 
from both periods demonstrates that fidelity to the older forms 
was a primary concern of the scores of sculptors working 
under Tankei. The final impression one takes from the 
Sanjisangend6 is a sense of being overwhelmed by the mam- 
moth size of the hall and the huge number of Kannons packed 
on the ten stepped levels of the altar. What one encounters is 
a veritable sea of figures too vast to be comprehended from 
any single place. 


LATE HEIAN HANGING SCROLLS AND ILLUSTRATED SUTRAS 


During the Late Heian period, the charm and ethereal beauty 
that reasserted itself in Buddhist sculpture and painting in the 
Middle Heian period is brought to its most decorative fullfill- 
ment. Late Heian Buddhist imagery is peopled with serene fig- 
ures clad in garments of the richest fabrics, decorated with 
gold geometric patterns and bright floral designs. Set against 
dark backgrounds, they even seem to give off an unearthly 
radiance. They must have been gorgeous embellishments for 
what were already highly sumptuous temple buildings such as 
the Chiisonji. 

A group of paintings that clearly documents this matura- 
tion of style is a set of Godai Myo6 (Five Kings of Higher 
Knowledge), images made in 1127 for use in the imperial 
palace. Beginning on the eighth day of the new year and 





continuing for seven days, the Mishiho (Latter Seven Days’ 
Rites) were held in the Shingonin of the palace, and mandala 
paintings, as well as images of the five My66 and twelve ten 
(Skt. deva; celestials or divine beings), including Bonten and 
Taishakuten and the Indian gods of wind, water, and fire, were 
displayed as ritual furnishings. An illustration from the Nenjii 
gyoji emaki (Scroll of Events Throughout the Year) shows the 
Shingonin and the paintings hung for the Mishiho service 
(Fig. 191). The hand scroll is a seventeenth-century copy of a 
Late Heian period series of hand scrolls attributed to Tokiwa 
no Mitsunaga and documenting the calendar of imperial cer- 
emonial. The Mishihd service had been initiated in 834 by 
Kikai, and was continued through the Late Heian period. 
However, by 1040 the original paintings for this ceremony 
provided by Toji could no longer be used, and a new set was 
made. These were lost in a fire in 1127, and immediately 
another set was commissioned. The first replacement paint- 
ings were rejected by Emperor Toba as being too rough and 
violent, and the present group was executed based on a model 
other than that provided by Kikai. The Kongo Yasha from this 
set (Fig. 192) leaps into space and wears a garment decorated 
with kirikane (cut gold) adhered to the silk surface, more suit- 
able for a court visit than for a battle against evil, and his aura 
of flames seems more like a curtain hung behind him than a 
materialization of the heat of his body. He is an elegant little 
creature, nothing like the “rough and violent” image of the 
Kongo Bosatsu from the Early Heian period in Figure 170. 
The production of sutras remained an important feature 
of the Buddhist arts throughout the Heian period, with an offi- 
cial bureau for their copying within the imperial palace, as 
well as ateliers in the great temple-monasteries of Nara and 
the area around Heian. In addition, the accruing of spiritual 
merit by copying sutras was a standard pastime of the Heian 
aristocrat, and particularly of the ladies—providing as it did 
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192 Kongo Yasha, from a set of five Myd6. | 127. Hanging scroll, color on silk; 60 4 x 50 % in. (153 x 128.8 cm). 
Kyddgokokuji (Taji), Kyoto. 
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193 Frontispiece to the Hannyaharamita kyo (Skt. Prajnaparamita sutra). 
Late Heian period, | 2th century; originally conserved at the Chusonji, lwate prefecture. 
Silver and gold ink on indigo paper; height 10 % in. (25.9 cm), total length 314 in. (797.7 cm). Nara National Museum. 


ample opportunity to practice and refine their calligraphy. The 
establishment of sumptuous temples which was such a hall- 
mark of the Late Heian period entailed, amongst other fur- 
nishings, the production of gorgeously copied and illustrated 
sutras. One example is preserved at the Nara National 
Museum, but was previously kept at the Chtisonji in Hiraizumi 
(Fig. 193). Sutras inscribed in gold and silver ink on indigo- 


dyed paper were a fashion shared by Japan’s continental 
neighbors, and particularly by Korea. The latter was consid- 


ered by the Chinese the unconditional master of this type of 


production. Certainly, many of the extant Korean examples 
are conserved in Japan, but it would be rash to consider that 
this form of illustrated sutra was simply an import from the 
peninsula, given the longstanding expertise that the Japanese 
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194. Cover of chapter 27 of Heike ndkyd. | 164. Color on paper; 
10 %x 10 % in. (27 x 25.8 cm). Itsukushima Shrine, Hiroshima prefecture. 


had by the Heian period in both papermaking and in the use of 
gold and silver. And undoubtedly the Chtisonji sutra is a 
Japanese production. 

The left end of a sutra scroll is attached to a jiku, usually a 
wooden dowel with decorative caps of ivory or other materials 
at the top and bottom. The right end begins with a frontispiece, 
usually a figurative painting, and on the reverse side there is a 
piece of strong, decorated paper or heavy silk. When the scroll 
is rolled up for storage, this end sheet becomes its cover, with a 
label in a cartouche at the top and a woven cord at the mid- 
point; this is tied around the roll to keep it securely in place. 
When the roll is untied and opened, the first thing to come into 
sight is the frontispiece. A key element of these sutra scrolls, 
the frontispiece gives a visual clue to the meaning of the words 
to follow. 

The Chitsonji sutra is a copy of the Hannyaharamita kyo 
(SkT. Prajnaparamita Sutra), a selection of different texts credit- 
ed to Shaka when he was preaching “the second turning of 
the wheel of Law” on the Vulture Peak. The frontispiece illus- 
tration therefore depicts Shaka in gold ink seated on a high 
lotus throne with his hands in the gesture of “turning the 
Wheel of the Law.” He is flanked by two bodhisattvas and also 
by several of his disciples. A group of tiny worshippers— 
perhaps the commissioners of this sutra scroll—are in the 


foreground, and the divine grouping is framed by a palace 
structure reminiscent of the paradise scenes of Amida 
imagery. Behind this are softly rounded hills dotted with trees 
that are in a pure yamato-e style. Furthermore the gold and sil- 
ver is applied in thick, opaque washes in a kind of tsukuri-e 
technique—very different from the wholly linear style of 
Korean sutra illustration. 

During the Late Heian period the concept of mapp6, the 
degenerate phase at the end of the age of Shaka Buddha, 
became a pressing religious issue. According to Buddhist 
teachings, after a set number of years had elapsed following 
the death of Shaka, the world would pass into a period in 
which his teachings were no longer followed and souls could 
no longer achieve Enlightenment. The date for the beginning 
of mappé was calculated to be 1052, and by the twelfth centu- 
ry. given its political and military upheavals, all were becom- 
ing increasingly concerned about what might await them in 
the days ahead and in the afterlife. In an attempt to control 
fate, people sought to accrue merit by copying the Lotus Sutra 
and placing the copies in sutra mounds in a symbolic attempt 
to help preserve this important Buddhist teaching. Others 
made copies of the sutra on decorated paper, having the pages 
fashioned into horizontal scrolls, and dedicating them to a 
particular temple. 
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Without question the most elaborate and beautiful of the 
Lotus Sutra scrolls produced during the Insei period was the 
Heike nokyd (Sutras Dedicated by the Heike), the set of thirty- 
four separate rolls copied by members of the Taira family and 
donated to the clan's Shinto shrine at Itsukushima, in 
Hiroshima prefecture. Although questions have been raised 
about the identities of the scribes, the traditional view is that 
each scroll text was copied by a different member of the Taira 
clan and its chief vassals, from the leader of the clan, 
Kiyomori, and his sons on down, and that they were officially 
presented by Kiyomori to the Itsukushima Shrine in the ninth 
month of 1164, the same year in which the Taira leader built 
the Rengedin for the retired emperor Go Shirakawa. 

Each sutra roll in the Heike nodkyd consists of separate 
sheets of lavishly decorated paper, on which the Chinese char- 
acters of the text have been copied in gold and silver ink. In 
order to make these sheets into a scroll, they were joined hori- 
zontally, and a decorated backing paper was added to 
strengthen the roll. Also, to frame the sheets, a binding of dec- 
orated paper was added above and below the main sheets. 

One ol the most carefully considered and movingly exe- 
cuted frontispiece covers of the Heike ndkyéd is that of the 
Myodshégoné, or King Myéshégon, chapter (Fig. 194), which is 
about a king who vowed to attain Enlightenment and become 
a bodhisattva. ‘l'raditionally the frontispieces have been attrib- 
uted to the women of the Taira clan. The circular shape of a 
huge silver moon can be seen rising behind a low hill and an 
old gnarled tree. The enormity of the moon, its silver glow 
barely distinguishable from the hill and the sea, and the bar- 
renness of the tree silhouetted against it, give this picture a 
desolate, almost eerie quality. Woven into the pattern of the 
old tree's roots in the lower left are the Japanese hiragana char- 
acters that mean “that long night.” This type of lettering in 
the midst of a waterside scene is called ashide, or reed writing, 
and was used to add the resonance of a literary allusion to a 
painting. Here the words refer to the long night of darkness, 
the mappé, before Miroku Buddha appears and through his 
teachings restores world order. This ashide message added to 
the image of a luminous moon suggests that the Lotus Sutra 
will help to illuminate that long night of darkness before the 
dawn of a new era and the rule of Buddhist Law. When com- 
pletely understood, this frontispiece painting is no longer sim- 
ply a pretty moonlit seascape, but rather a very moving reli- 
gious message. 


Shinto Arts 


During the Heian period, the whole conception of Shinto 
underwent a radical transformation. In the Nara period there 
had been concerted efforts by the state to create a harmonious 
relationship between belief in Japan's ancestral and natural 
kami and in the new teachings of Buddhism and its pantheon 
of celestial entities. The great turning point in this process 
occurred in the mid-eighth century when the sun goddess 


Amaterasu was consulted, via her shrine at Ise, on the appro- 
priateness of a state foundation to the Buddha Birushana— 
Todaiji. Her response, that she and Birushana were simply 
emanations of one another, not only cleared the way for the 
building of Todaiji but also started a process of philosophical- 
ly melding together the two belief systems that during the 
Heian and Kamakura periods would have Shinto and 
Buddhism working together in greater harmony than often 
the different Buddhist schools achieved. Simplistically speak- 
ing, this philosophical system—known as the Theory of 
Origin and Manifestation (honji suijaku)—expanded on 
Amaterasu’s statement and identified each Buddhist entity 
and its appropriate Shinto kami as manifestations of each 
other. This found an important resonance in Shingon and 
Tendai theories—based on the precedent of adopting ancient 
Indian Vedic deities as guardians of Buddhism—that the 
Shinto deities also in some way fitted into the Buddhist uni- 
verse. Jn this way, certain Shinto kami, such as Hachiman and 
Zao Gongen, became just as important guardians of 
Buddhism in Japan as the My66 and Kongo Bosatsu. 

The climate of the Heian period was a particularly fertile 
one for developments in Shinto architecture and sculpture. 
Shinto sculpture began to be made in the second half of the 
Nara period in response not only to Amaterasu’s statement 
but also to the thriving tradition of Buddhist sculpture in the 
capital. Prior to this, kami imagery belonged to an aniconic 
tradition, an implement—such as a mirror—standing in for 
the presence of the deity. During the Heian period, it became 
standard practice to give the many kami a human form in the 
style of Buddhist entities. Sculptures of these gods were exe- 
cuted in wood, in the ichiboku technique, so the images could 
be seen as a materialization of the spirit out of the type of 
material in which the kami preferred to reside on earth. 

An early example of Shinto sculpture is the set of three 
images made for the Yasumigaoka Hachiman Shrine on the 
grounds of the Yakushiji in Nara. Hachiman is traditionally 
the god of war, and is considered to be the deification of 
Emperor Ojin (r. 270-313), the father of Emperor Nintoku 
(313-400) and a great unifier of the early Yamato state. 
Hachiman therefore has an intimate relationship with the 
imperial clan and cult, and he is normally represented as 
Emperor Ojin, but it is not clear whether all statues of 
Hachiman are representations of Ojin. In the Heian period, 
the Hachiman cult came to be closely associated with Shingon 
Buddhism, in which he was regarded as a bodhisattva and a 
protector of Buddhism, as well as a protector of the nation. 
Already, in the eighth century, it had been believed that he 
vowed to watch over Todaiji while the great Buddha there was 
being cast. and for this reason one of his shrines was estab- 
lished in the grounds of that great temple. In sculptures, 
Hachiman can also, therefore, be dressed as a monk. 

In the center of the Yasumigaoka Triad is a monk flanked 
by two female figures in court costume (Figs 195-7). The 
monkish figure is usually identified as Hachiman, but the 
identification of the two female images has been problematic. 
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195 Shinto goddess personifying Empress Jingii. From Hachiman Triad, at 
Yakushiji, Nara. Late 9th century. Wood, painted; height 13 % in. (33.9 cm). 


However, recent research has now provided a more specific 
identification of the three. A clan associated with the Usa 
Hachiman Shrine in northern Kyasht particularly venerated 
Emperor Ojin and his mother. Empress Jing (r. 210-70). The 
clan also venerated a local female deity, Himegami., the protec- 
tor of sea travel and agriculture. These three images in the 
Yasumigaoka Shrine perhaps therefore represent Emperor 
Ojin as the monk-garbed Hachiman, flanked by his mother, 
Empress Jing, and a second female figure who is either 
Himegami or Ojin’s wife, Nakatsu. However, whether or not all 


such Ilachiman triads may be recognized as representations of 


these three personages is not clear. 

The set of sculptures made for the Yasumigaoka 
Hachiman Shrine are small wooden images. Hachiman is 
shown scated in a cross-legged pose, his right hand laid over 
his knee, his left hand raised. His garment falls over his body in 
a simple pattern of drapery folds. The figure is quite small and 
is carved out of a single block of wood. The female figures sit 
in relaxed poses, their hands tucked demurely into their 
sleeves. They. too, are executed in the ichiboku technique. In 
fact, it seems that all three statues were carved out of the same 
tree trunk, perhaps a tree with some special significance. On 
the basis of the sculpting method and the style in which the 
figures are carved, they are usually dated to the later vears 
of the ninth century. about the time the original shrine 
at Yakushiji was built, in the years between 889 and 897. 





196 Shinto god Hachiman as a monk. From the Hachiman Triad, at 


Yakushiji, Nara. Late 9th century. Wood, painted; height 15 4 in. (38.8 cm). 





197 Princess Nakatsu. From the Hachiman Triad, at Yakushiji, Nara. 
Late 9th century. Wood, painted; height 14 4 in. (36.8 cm). 
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198 Detail of a Kasuga mandara showing the layout of the Kasuga Shrine. Kamakura period. Date unknown. Hanging scroll, color on silk; 
444 x 27 in. (113.1 x 68.7 cm). Tokyo National Museum. 


The simple, but elegant forms of these Hachiman sculptures 
retain a sense of the original trunk from which they were fash- 
ioned, which is an aesthetic that would be maintained among 
Shinto sculptural imagery over the centuries and even in dil- 
ferent materials. 


With all of these changes in the basic conception of 


Shinto and the kami. including the creation of guardian 
Shinto shrines within the grounds of Buddhist temple com- 
plexes, it was inevitable that Shinto architecture would also be 
transformed. While the shrines at Ise and Izumo retained their 
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199 Haiden (worship hall), Kitano Tenmangi, Kyoto. Rebuilt 1607 after the original of 947. 


antique taisha and shinmei zukuri configurations for their prin- 
cipal honden, many other shrines were altered and renovated 
(see Fig. 62) in order to accommodate the new requirements of 
worshippers. In the nagare type, epitomized by the Kamigamo 
Shrine built north of Heian, a traditional raised building three 
bays wide by two bays deep is provided with a roof extending 
forward to shelter the stairs leading to the upper level. In the 
Hachiman type, this porch is made into a whole new, roofed 
building added in front of the main hall, the two joined at the 
eaves. This appended hall for worship may have derived from 
similar modifications in Buddhist temple construction. 

The Kasuga type, named after the four, small, aligned 
buildings in the Kasuga shrine complex at Nara, consists of a 
one-bay square building raised on piles and capped by a gabled 
roof, and, on the gable end, a roof extending forward and 
downward in a sloping curve over the stairs (Fig. 198, and see 
Fig. 62). The Kasuga Shrine is actually the Fujiwara family’s 
Shinto foundation and complements the Fujiwara’s Buddhist 
foundation of K6fukuji, both being established on the slopes of 
Mount Mikasa, the latter actually being within Heijd's official 
Geky6o suburb. During the Heian period, as the Fujiwara fami- 
ly came constantly to hold the reins of power, so the shrine 
came to be seen as of “national” importance in the way that 
the Shinto shrines associated with the imperial clan were. The 
four aligned buildings were meant to house four primary 
deities of the shrine. The central two belong to the 
Fujiwara/Nakatomi clan’s male and female kami ancestors, 
who played key roles in trying to coax Amaterasu back out of 
the cave in which she had hidden herself. The two other shrine 
buildings are for two guardian kami, who were associated in 


the mind of the populace with the final “pacification” of 
northern Honshti island. The layout and structure of the 
Kasuga Shrine also demonstrates how far Shinto complexes 
came to mirror Buddhist ones. The simple fencing which had 
distinguished the shrines of Ise and Izumo is now replaced by 
roofed and corridored cloister walls, in addition to numerous 
subsidiary buildings for the monks and the treasures. 

The Heian period also witnessed the creation of an entire- 
ly new kami. Sugawara no Michizane (845-903), a leading 
poet and scholar of the Chinese language at the end of the 
ninth century, was exiled to Kyisha in 901 through the plot- 
ting of the Fujiwara family and died there in disgrace two 
years later. According to the beliefs of the time, the soul of a 
person who died with a falsely clouded reputation would come 
back as an angry spirit, or onryd. When Michizane’s enemies 
began to die unexpectedly—Fujiwara no Tokihira, the head of 
the Fujiwara clan, at the young age of thirty-eight, and 
Minamoto no Hikaru in a hunting accident—it was thought 
that Michizane’s spirit had returned to wreak vengeance on 
those who had connived against him. To propitiate his spirit, in 
923 he was posthumously reappointed Minister of the Right. 
However, it was believed that his spirit took the form of the 
God of Thunder in a black rain cloud that passed over the 
palace, killing one nobleman and scorching the face of another. 
and in 947, the forty-fourth anniversary of his death, a 
shrine, the Kitano Tenmangt, was built in Kyoto in his honor. 
Kitano, meaning “northern fields.” derives from the area in 
Heian where this first shrine to Michizane was built. Finally, 
some forty years later he was accorded the designation of 
tenjin or heavenly deity, and eventually he came to be regarded 
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200 View of the Itsukushima Shrine, Miyajima Island, Hiroshima. Rebuilt 1556 on the model of its |2th century construction. 


as the patron god of learning. literature, and calligraphy. Some 
thirty-five hundred shrines have been erected in his honor 
throughout Japan. Today, students facing an important exam- 
ination visit a Kitano shrine and pray to Michizane. 

The plan of his Kitano shrine developed out of the 
Hachiman shrine type but, because of its association with this 
still very popular Shinto deity, it was used repeatedly in the 
Momoyama (1573-1615) and Edo (1615-1868) periods for 
the mausoleums of other historical figures, such as the 
shoguns Toyotomi Hideyoshi (1536-98) and Tokugawa 
leyasu (1543-1616), and is now known as gongen zukuri, a 
name taken from an honorific title, Incarnated One, given to 
leyasu as the first Tokugawa shogun. The distinguishing fea- 
ture of the gongen zukuri type of building is the fact that two 
parallel structures, the haiden (worship hall) and the shrine. 
are joined by a passageway, a small enclosed room with a gable 
roof and a stone floor; it is on the same level as the haiden but 
lower than the shrine (Fig. 199). This space is known as the 
ishinoma, or stone room. As the gongen type of shrine evolved 
over the years, only the treatment of the roofs in the ishinoma 
changed. In the Kitano Tenmangnt, the caves of both halls can 


be seen inside the ishinoma, but in later structures such as the 
Toshd6gt Shrine at Nikk6, Ieyasu’s mausoleum, the connect- 
ing room has been provided with its own ceiling. The present 
Kitano Tenmanga was built in 1607, but it is thought that the 
ishinoma evolved in the latter part of the Heian period. 

A final type of shrine compound is exemplified by the 
shrine at Itsukushima (Fig. 200). Dedicated to three daughters 
of Susan6-6, these kami became the tutelary deities of the 
Taira family. The shrine, completely rebuilt by Taira no 
Kiyomori after his elevation to governor of Aki province, cre- 
ated a kind of dream-palace, extending out over the sea in 
front of Miyajima Island. Although it has been destroyed 
many times, it has always been rebuilt in the same design. 
During the Heian period, Shinto kami were frequently con- 
ferred with court rank. and their shrines were accordingly 
equipped with many of the same furnishings that a Heian aris- 
tocrat would have in his shinden. In the case of Itsukushima, 
this concept was extended to the building. Long after the clan's 


destruction, and the loss of the refined and pampered world of 


the Heian period, the Taira clan's tutelary kami still inhabit 
this ultimate pleasure palace on the shores of the Inland Sea. 
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In the middle of the twelfth century, the centuries-long competition 
for control of the Japanese nation between the Fujiwara clan and 
the imperial house—between government by civil dictator (kan- 
paku) and that by retired emperor (insei) 





entered a long, violent 
and messy end game, By the end of the century, power would slip 
irrevocably from the grasp of either faction and into that of the mil- 
itary elite who had long served them. The wars that wrought this 
revolution tore the very fabric of Heian-period society apart. leay- 
ing the glorious capital in ruins. the great temples in Nara burned 
to the ground. In the aftermath, a new age of military government 
was instituted, and in the following four centuries civil war would 
follow civil war as different military clans and factions fought with 
each other for the new title of shogun and the leadership of the 
nation. The imperial court and aristocracy, having no political 
power and increasingly cut off from sources of wealth, became like 
ghosts, growing paler and paler with each passing generation, feed- 
ing on the memories of their former glories. 


Cultural Flowering from Chaos and Upheaval 


And yet out of all this social and political upheaval the evolu- 
tion and development of Japanese culture continued apace. In 
each of the arts new heights were achieved, and arguably in 
the field of sculpture a pinnacle was reached that has never 
since been matched in Japan and perhaps even elsewhere in 
East Asia. New forms of Buddhism reinforced the religion's 
role both within the philosophical and intellectual life of the 
nation, but also within the life of the common man. The impe- 
rial court and metropolitan aristocracy. stripped of their polit- 
ical role. focused even more on their cultural pursuits. espe- 
cially as concerned music. literature. poetry. calligraphy. and 
painting. While their wealth lasted they continued their long 


CHAPTER 4 


Changing of the Guard 


THE RISE OF THE SAMURAI AND THE TWILIGHT 
OF THE IMPERIAL ORDER 


tradition as art patrons, and when it finally ran out they not 
infrequently fell back on their education and cultural accom- 
plishments to find a way of keeping rice in the bowl. The new 
aristocracy of the military—or samurai—clans also became 
important patrons of the arts, and by the end of the medieval 
period they were even more important than the imperial court 
as arbiters of taste in all things cultural. 

From whence had this new military elite sprung? Early in 
the Heian period, the court and metropolitan aristocracy had 
become reluctant to venture far from the palaces and man- 
sions of the capital. However, their primary source of revenue 
was their country estates, or s/iden, scattered throughout the 
provinces. As mentioned in Chapter 3. to remedy this. they 
appointed agents to oversee their provincial properties, and 
these positions often became the hereditary privilege of cer- 
tain clans. These provincial clans could be subbranches of the 
great aristocratic houses that actually owned the shden. or 
even of the imperial family. Equally they could have a 
commoner ancestor who had proved particularly able in over- 
seeing his lord's affairs, and the hereditary nature of these 
positions meant the establishment of new clans. It was the 
duty of these provincial clans to enforce their lord's will with- 
in the domain of the shden and also to defend his rights against 
the encroachment of any neighboring s/liéen. They therefore 
maintained a level of martial capability that had long been 
abandoned, even in form, in the capital. Furthermore, the 
imperial provincial government established in the seventh and 
eighth centuries became little more than a series of stipends 
and titles to be competed for at the court. But. anyone who 
attained such an office would often fail to depart for his newly 
acquired post—instead sending a proxy in his name to oversee 
affairs. By the twelfth century. provincial administration had 
become lax to the point of nonexistence. and power had 
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devolved naturally, but haphazardly, into the hands of the 
provincial clans. 

All of the great reforms of the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies that had made life so pleasant for the court and aristoc- 
racy had done nothing for the Japanese peasant. who worked 
his land basically as a bonded serf attached to a shden. 
Whenever imperial taxation or the demands of the siden lords 
became too great. an uprising would occur, and one or other 
of the provincial clans would be called on to quash the rebel- 
lion. When such uprisings occurred among the common 
townsfolk in the capital or elsewhere. once again these provin- 
cial clans would be ordered to put down the unrest. By the 
tenth century, they were known as samurai—literally “one 
who serves — a reference to their role as military policemen. 


End of an Epoch: The Hogen, Heiji, and Genpei Wars 


Two of these samurai clans, the Taira and Minamoto, both 
descended from imperial princes of the ninth century, came to 
prominence in the first great contlict of the twelfth century, 
the Hégen Rebellion of 1156 to 1159. The occasion was the 
scramble for power on the death of the insei, retired emperor 
Toba (1103—56), and the accession of the new emperor Go 
Shirakawa (1127—92:r. 1156-8), and ol the new insei, retired 
emperor Sutoku (1119-64). As had happened in the previous 
several reigns, government control should have shifted 
smoothly to the new insei Sutoku, but the head of the Fujiwara 
clan tried to reassert his role as kanpaku and he found a willing 
ally in the new emperor, Go Shirakawa. ‘l'he latter recruited 
the services of members of the Taira and Minamoto clans, 
while the insei Sutoku was supported by other factions within 
the Fujiwara and Minamoto clans. After three years of civil 
war Go Shirakawa and his Minamoto and Taira allies proved 
successlul. The insei Sutoku was sent into exile, and his 
Fujiwara and Minamoto supporters executed. Go Shirakawa 
then established himself as the new insei. and both his allies, 
Taira no Kiyomori (1118-81) and Minamoto no Yoshitomo 
(1123-60), were given important positions at court. 
However, the Fujiwara kanpaku’s renewed attempts to take 
control of the government were frustrated by the now retired 
emperor Go Shirakawa’'s intention of wielding power himself. 
The next year, the Fujiwara recruited Minamoto no Yoshitomo 
to organize a coup and imprison Go Shirakawa (see Fig. 2 1 3). 
What is now known as the Heiji Rebellion was quickly 
quashed by Taira no Kiyomori. Yoshitomo was killed. but his 
sons Yoritomo (1147-99) and Yoshitsune (1159-89) fled to 
their provincial domain in the east of Hlonsht island. and thus 
out of Taira control. With the Fujiwara leadership now eflec- 
tively out of the picture as well, for the next twenty years the 
Taira managed the affairs of the capital and court with the 
blessing of Go Shirakawa. The latter throughout his long 
career as insei skillfully plaved the Taira and Minamoto against 
each other, and in 1180 





with the ‘Taira growing ever more 
complacent and arrogant in their power—he encouraged the 


two Minamoto brothers to launch a bid to wrest control from 
the Taira clan. Thus began the five-year Genpei civil war. 

In 1185 the Minamoto army under the brilliant leader- 
ship of Minamoto Yoshitsune decisively defeated the Taira at 
Dannoura, a small village near the port of Shimonoseki. The 
male members of the Taira clan were almost completely wiped 
out, as well as a great many of the women. The infant emper- 
or Antoku was plunged to a watery grave in the arms of his 
Taira grandmother when she saw from their boat that their 
cause was lost. The story of the l'aira family's tragic fortunes 
is immortalized in one of the great works of the fourteenth 
century. the Heike monogatari (Tale of the Heike). Yoshitsune's 
elder brother Yoritomo had sat out most of the war in far off 
Kamakura, where he had established the Minamoto power 
base in 1180. When the war ended, Yoritomo launched a 
campaign against his remaining samurai rivals in the north- 
ern provinces of Honsht. and also against his brother 
Yoshitsune, of whom he was jealous. Yoshitsune was hunted 
down in the province of Iwate and committed suicide before 
his brother's troops could capture him. Yoritomo made an 
example of Iwate’s samurai clan—a subbranch of the 
Fujiwara destroying their city of Hiraizumi, known as the 
“capital of the north” (see pages 152-4). The other samurai 
lords were soon brought to heel by Yoritomo and either 
pledged their allegiance to him or were wiped out. 


The First Shogun: Minamoto no Yoritomo 


Yoritomo thus succeeded in bringing all the archipelago, 
except for Hokkaid6, under his control, and established a mili- 
tary form of government called the bakufu. Unlike the Taira. he 
decided to forego the pleasures of the capital. and made 
Kamakura the center of his government. He thus removed the 
function of power from the sphere of influence of the imperial 
court and metropolitan aristocracy and of the great Buddhist 
centers around the capital and in Nara. For this reason the 
period of time that the Kamakura bakufu ruled the country is 
known as the Kamakura period (1185-1333). 

Finally, in 1192, the imperial court were obliged to grant 
Yoritomo the title of Seiitai Shogun, literally “Barbarian- 
subduing General.” and therefore the bakufu is also referred to 
in English as the shogunate. Yoritomo carried out extensive 
land reforms in the provinces. Although he preserved the 
ancient imperial bureaucracy there, these offices remained the 
mere honorary titles and stipends they had long ago become. 
The only difference was that they were handed out by the 
bakufu instead of the imperial court. Yoritomo’s land reforms 
consisted of the granting of shdéen that had previously 
belonged to his enemies, or simply to powerless members of 
the old aristocracy. as gifts to his lieutenants and allies. These 
great lords. who owed their first allegiance to the Shogun. 
came to be known as daimyo, which literally means “great 
name.” ‘I'he term made its first appearance in the eleventh 
century. and was applied to any lord (whether court aristocrat 
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201 Portrait of Yoritomo. Late |2th century copy of the original of 1179 
attributed to Fujiwara No Takanobu. Hanging scroll, color on silk; 
height 54 % in. (139.3 cm). Sentédin, Jingoji, Kyoto. 


or samurai) of a large estate. By the Kamakura period, as most 
of these great estates passed into samurai hands, the title 
daimyo took on a totally military association. The primary 
retainers of a Shogun, therefore. were by definition daimyo, 
and by the fifteenth century they came to be officially recog- 
nized by this title. Yoritomo obliged his daimyo to reside with 
him in Kamakura, and to appoint stewards (JAP. shugo) to over- 
see their estates—thus giving rise to a whole new crop of mil- 
itary class established by the stewards. 

This system meant that by the end of the medieval period 
in the sixteenth century there were literally hundreds of little 
“lords” sitting on their own fiels scattered across the archipel- 


ago. The phenomenon has given rise to the characterization of 


the post-imperial period until the restoration of 1868 as feu- 
dal. However, for all intents and purposes this term, with its 
concept of fiefs and their supposed obligation to a central 
ruler. could as easily be applied to the organization of the 
shden which came before. For the great mass of the peasantry. 
it made little difference whether thev were bonded to an estate 
whose lord was a court aristocrat or a samurai. 

Yoritomo himself played a delicate game with the imperi- 
al court, and the insei Go Shirakawa. His official position, even 


as Shogun. was as the emperor's servant—as had been that of 


the Pujiwara kanpaku who had come before. However, Go 
Shirakawa was, by 1185. an old man and it rapidly became 


clear that his insei government, which was supposed to oper- 
ate alongside the bakufu, was increasingly one of mere form. 
Nevertheless, the Minamoto never tried themselves to usurp 
the imperial throne, nor did any of the other shogunal dynas- 
ties which followed. The emperor and court aristocracy 
remained at the top of the social order, the samurai elite below 
them, followed by the peasants, and last of all the craftsmen 
and merchants in the towns. However, by 1185 it had been 
centuries since real power had actually resided with the impe- 
rial throne, and the Shogun, like the earlier kanpaku and insei, 
became the position and title with which that real power lay. 
There has survived a pair of portraits of Yoritomo, dating 
one from the beginning of his career and one from near the 
end of his life, after he had taken the title of Shogun. The first 
is in the Sentoin, the Hall of the Retired Emperor, built in Go 
Shirakawa’s honor at Jingoji and is part of a group of three 
portraits from a set of five commemorating insei Go 
Shirakawa’s role in the restoration of the temple and the sup- 
port of his four most trusted advisers. These painted portraits 
are thought to be early thirteenth-century copies of a set tra- 
Takanobu 
(c. 1146—c. 1206) and executed in 1179, a year in which all 
of the subjects were still alive and Go Shirakawa at the height 


ditionally attributed to the artist Fujiwara no 


of his power. They are among the earliest extant examples of 


portraiture in the secular yamato-e (or Japanese) style. The 
painting traditionally identified with Minamoto no Yoritomo 
shows a relatively young man—Yoritomo was thirty-two in 
1179—dressed in formal court costume and seated on three 
layers of tatami mats (Fig. 201). Extending from a fold of one 
sleeve and held by an invisible hand is a cream-colored shaku, 





202 Portrait sculpture of Minamoto no Yoritomo. | 3th century. 
Wood with paint; height 35 4 in. (90. 3 cm). Tokyo National Museum. 
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a thin piece of wood emblematic of Yoritomo’s court rank and 
carried on ceremonial occasions. 

The sculpted portrait of Yoritomo as shogun is dated to 
the end of the thirteenth century and exemplifies the transla- 
tion of the yamato-e style of portrait painting into a three- 
dimensional form (Fig. 202). Such sculptures and paintings 
became increasingly common within the ancestral shrines of 
the great clans. In this sculpture, now in the Tokyo National 
Museum, the pale, alert face of the young courtier has given 
way to the plump jowls and sharp, confident gaze of the 
shogun. For this posthumous portrail, Yoriiomo is shown 
wearing less formal attire. an upper robe known as a kariginu 
(hunting jacket) and below it baggy pantaloons over a more 
form-fitting undergarment. His head is covered by a tall black 
hat made of starched gauze. Images such as this were habitu- 
ally made for the ancestral shrines of the great clans, and 
presumably this sculpture once held its place amongst a pan- 
theon of images in a Minamoto family shrine, or perhaps in 
one dedicated solely to Yoritomo. 


Repairing the Damage: Cultural Revival in the Early 
Kamakura Period 


After 1185, the whole of the capital and the Kansai region 
had been laid waste, the battle zone extending all the way to 
the southwestern tip of Honshai and east into the Kanté 
region. In particular, the Taira had set fire to both Tédaiji and 
K6fukuji as these temples had allied themselves with the 
Minamoto. By the twelfth century, it was not only the court 
and aristocracy that needed to have their property protected, 
but the Buddhist foundations as well. Some of the great 
monasteries, such as the Tendai center of Enryakuji, even cre- 
ated their own monk militias to rival the forces of the samurai 
lords. ‘he Enryakuji monks were known to march down in 
force and threaten the emperor in order to obtain some favor 
or concession. Thus, whether they defended themselves or had 
others defend them, the great temples and monasteries were 
often as politically involved in these civil wars as the court and 
samurai. Nevertheless, the destruction by the ‘laira of the 
national temple of Todaiji was met with profound shock. It 
was agreed that both should be rebuilt immediately, and 
Minamoto no Yoritomo pledged the lion's share of funding, 
with the rest made up by emperor and aristocracy. The rebuilt 
temples and their refurbished images—largely by the Kei 
school of sculptors—are arguably Japanese Buddhist sculp- 
ture’s most sublime expression. 

Minamoto no Yoritomo, doubtless with an eye to consoli- 
dating his reputation as the nation’s shepherd, also made sure 
that the imperial palace and capital were returned to some- 
thing like their former prosperity. Commerce returned to nor- 
mal within the city now most commonly known by the name 
of Kyoto, and the aristocrats in their mansions and the emper- 
or and insei pursued with even more attention their cultural 
pursuits. Some aristocrats, deprived of their shden and, 


therefore, their income, became professional tutors in the 
Confucian classics, calligraphy, painting, or the playing of the 
koto. Some of their clients would have been other aristocrats or 
samurai, but as their poverty increased they would not be 
above teaching the sons and daughters of prosperous mer- 
chants and craftsmen. While Kyoto retained its central posi- 
tion within Japan's social and cultural structures, the division 
of power among a number of samurai daimyo tied to the 
bakufu meant that a number of provincial towns began to 
grow in influence as well. Not least of these was the seat of the 
Minamoto bakufu, Kamakura, which (as already mentioned) 
grew in the late twelfth and thirteenth centuries from an 
obscure fishing village to the second city of the nation. 

There was also renewed interest in Chinese culture. By the 
end of the tenth century, China had reunited under the Song 
dynasty (960-1279), but in 1126 the Song lost half of its 
empire to foreign dynasties from the northern steppe, and in 
1279 all of China would fall into the domain of the Mongol 
empire. However, for the first century of the Kamakura period, 
the Song empire still retained the rich, cultural south of 
China, and furthermore they had an enterprising merchant 
navy. The overall aesthetic of Song China was a great deal 
more sober and introspective than the comparatively gaudy 
exuberance of the Tang empire (618-907). After the 
upheavals of the twelith century, the Japanese elite in the 
medieval period—whether courtly or samurai—were 
extremely receptive to this new sobriety. 

Its greatest proponent within Japanese culture was the 
new Buddhist school of Zen (cH. Chan), which was imported 
from its Chinese centers by several different figures in the late 
twelfth and early thirteenth centuries. Zen looked for its spon- 
sorship within the new samurai elite, and in particular the 
Minamoto bakufu. Zen monks became important advisers 
within the shogunate and the various retinues of the daimyo. 
They became great figures in poetry and painting, introducing 
the spare literary and visual formats of the Song literati very 
successfully to their samurai patrons, and ultimately setting 
the tone and taste for these matters even within Kyoto. While 
the imperial court remained largely immune to the allure of 
Zen, they were receptive to other aspects of Song intellectual 
culture in poetry and painting, and their art—even when it 
celebrated the lost golden age of Heian—was tinged with a 
sadness born of experience that gave their works a depth never 
quite obtained during the long prosperity of the Heian period. 

While Zen was shaping the intellectual life of the samurai 
elite, another Buddhist movement was lighting up the lives of 
the peasantry and merchant classes. Amida Buddhism had 
begun in the Middle Heian period (95 1—1086) as a movement 
that preached the repetition of the nenbutsu mantra calling on 
Amida Buddha as the practitioner’s best method for obtaining 
release— in this instance rebirth into the Pure Land of Amida. 
With the descent into chaos in the twelfth century, this recipe 
for salvation gained even greater currency as people became 
increasingly convinced that the mappé (the degenerate phase 
at the end of the Buddha age) was upon them. In the first 
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century of the Kamakura period a variety of charismatic fig- 
ures arose who organized this “Pure Land” Buddhism into a 
variety of different sects. all of which proved remarkably pop- 
ular with the oppressed peasantry and merchant class. 

When Yoritomo died in 1199, his two sons. Yoriie and 
Sanetomo, were too young and inexperienced to control the 
Kamakura shogunate. and a power struggle ensued between 
their mother. H6j6 Masako, her father. H6j6 Tokimasa. and her 
brother H6j6 Yoshitoki. At first Tokimasa won out, forcing 
Yoriie into exile and assuming the office of regent for 
Sanetomo, who was elevated to the position of shogun. 
However, in 1205 Masako joined with her brother and forced 
Tokimasa into exile. the brother assuming the regency him- 
self. The Hojo family would control the Kamakura shogunate 
until its fallin 1333. There is a subtle irony in the fact that this 
family, an offshoot of the Taira clan, was able to achieve 
through guile the supremacy that the leaders of the Taira had 
failed to attain, and a further ironic twist of fate in that they 
were eventually toppled by Ashikaga Takauji (1 305-58), who 
traced his ancestry back to a great Minamoto general of the 
Late Heian period. 

Following Go Shirakawa’s death in 1192, the insei gov- 
ernment continued to function as a powerless partner of the 
Kamakura regime for three more decades. Following the 
assassination ol Sanetomo in 1219, the bakufu fell into disar- 
ray. and in 1221 the insei, retired emperor Go Toba 
(1179-1239: r. 1184-92), rallied samurai and court aristo- 
crats loyal to the imperial house and attacked Masako and her 
brother. Known as the Jokyu Rebellion, it was speedily 
quashed by the H6j6, Go Toba was sent into exile to the island 
of Oki off the west coast of Honshi, and those who had sup- 
ported him were executed and their property confiscated. 
After this. the Kamakura bakufu made sure that the insei was 
no more than a retired emperor, and tried to ensure that the 
imperial throne itself was held by either a child or’an imbecile. 
After Sanetomo’s death. the office of shogun passed first to a 
Fujiwara of the Samura branch in Iwate, who passed it on to 
his son. Then the title was given to a series of imperial princes 
sent out to Kamakura. The real power in the bakufu, however, 
remained with the H6jo family. 


Decline into Perpetual Civil War: 
The Nambokuch6é and Muromachi Periods 


By the end of the thirteenth century, the Kamakura baku/o had 
lost control of its alliances with the other samurai clans. and 
by 1319 they had allowed an able emperor to take the throne. 
Go Daigo (r. 1319-39) first tried to stage an overthrow of the 
bakufu in 1324. but his plans were discovered and stopped. In 
1331. he actually attacked Kamakura, but once again his 
forces were foiled. and he was deposed and sent in exile to the 


island of Oki. He escaped in 1333 and managed to gain one of 


the Kamakura generals as his ally—Ashikaga Takauji 
(1305-58). Together they finally crushed the failing 


Kamakura regime, and Go Daigo returned to Kyoto fully 
intending that the baku/u was gone forever and a new golden 
age of imperial rule had begun. However. the period that has 
come to be known as the Kenmu Restoration was short-lived, 
In 1335. Takauji, feeling that he had been poorly recom- 
pensed by the emperor, led a revolt and chased Go Daigo [rom 
the capital. Takauji then placed the fourteen-year-old K6myé 
(r. 1335-80) on the throne and in 1338 assumed the title of 
shogun. Go Daigo fled to the mountains of Yoshino, south of 
Nara, taking with him the imperial regalia, With the support 
of other clans opposed to Ashikaga supremacy, he set up a 
southern court (Ap. nanchd) in opposition to the northern 
court (JAP. hokuchd) of the Ashikaga puppet in Kyoto. Thus was 
inaugurated the Nambokucho period (1336-92) and a civil 
war that lasted for nearly sixty years. 

Although the country could hardly be considered under 
the control of either party, the Ashikaga maintained a firm 
control over Kyoto and the area around the capital. Ultimately, 
in 1392 the Ashikaga shogun Yoshimitsu (1358-1409) per- 
suaded the emperor Go Kameyama (r. 1 37 3—92) of the south- 
ern court to relinquish his claim and to turn over the imperial 
regalia to Go Komatsu (r, 1384-141 3), the emperor in Kyoto. 
Yoshimitsu promised that the position of emperor would alter- 
nate between the southern and northern lines of the imperial 
family, but this was a promise never kept. Yoshimitsu, arguably 
the most astute of the Ashikaga shoguns. had succeeded to 
that position in 1368. when he was only ten years old, but a 
decade later he was sufficiently in control to move the seat of 
his government from Takauji’s original Kyoto headquarters to 
the Muromachi district of Kyoto. 'he name of the period fol- 
lowing the reunification of the imperial lines is therefore 
known as the Muromachi period (1392-157 3). 

Even though Kyoto was relatively unscathed by actual 
warlare during the Nambokuché, it nevertheless went into a 
steep decline, the result of commercial stagnation caused by 
the constant contlict and by a series of natural disasters, 
namely earthquakes. fires. and plagues. Aristocrat and mer- 
chant alike suffered. The fortunes of the aristocracy had. in 
particular, been distinctly diminished by the arrival of the 
Ashikaga in Kyoto. Most of those who still retained shéen with- 
in the Kansai region had these stripped from them by the new 
military elite of the Ashikaga bakufu. Those with properties 
further afield often had them confiscated by the war lords who 
set up what were, in fact and function, independent states. ‘he 
emperor, to whom all at least professed allegiance, became lit- 
tle more than a forgotten figurehead, sitting in a palace that 
was rapidly falling down around him. By the end of the four- 
teenth century. many of the capital's literati and craftsmen— 
whether impoverished aristocrat. monk, or commoner—had 
fled, looking for provincial patrons and a safer existence. 

In 1395, Yoshimitsu relinquished the position of shogun, 
and retired to a palace now famously known as the Kinkakuji 
(Golden Pavilion) in the Kitayama (Northern Hills) district 
ol Kyoto (see Fig. 262). Unlike the insei of the late Heian and 
early Kamakura periods, the retired shoguns really did 
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relinguish the direction of political affairs. although perhaps 
not their political interests. Yoshimitsu. however, in his golden 
pavilion set in a beautiful and (for the time) modern park had 
the resources and the time to cultivate the arts. This he did 
with a certain gusto, which he handed on to his grandson 
Yoshimasa (1430-90). These Ashikaga shoguns and their 
courts built palaces inside and outside Kyoto. where they 
hoped to create little islands of splendor amidst the chaos and 
decay beyond their walls, In these efforts they were assisted by 
a new class of men, known as tonseisha, who had become 
monks in order to escape low social rank, but who did not affil- 
iate with any particular Buddhist temple. In fact, the Ashikaga 
were noted for cultivating associates from all ranks of society. 
including those at the time considered the very lowest. Among 


the arts, the Ashikaga particularly lostered the development of 


renga (linked verse). N6 drama. tea ceremony, and flower 
arranging. and were famous for their collection of Chinese 
paintings. Yet Kyoto was not revived by this patronage but fell 
into even greater neglect and disarray. Yoshimasa was so keen 
on his pleasures that in 1459 he started construction of a 
new. vast. and luxurious palace to replace the shogunal resi- 
dence in the Muromachi district. In a city where people were 
starving in the streets, there was an immense public outcry, 
and Yoshimasa ceased construction out of shame when the 
emperor sent him a poem in reprool. Less than ten years later 
Yoshimasa would launch the capital into a war that would 
leave almost half of the city in ruins. 

Yoshimasa’s retirement from the position of shogun in 
1467 triggered factional disputes between the daimyo which 
culminated in the Onin War of 1467 to 1477. The principal 
theater of this conflict was Kyoto, the northern half of which, 
including the precinct of the imperial palace and the 
Muromachi district, were completely destroyed. After the war, 
Yoshimasa immediately set about creating a little paradise for 
himself and his coterie to the east of the city, as his grand- 
father had done to the north (see Fig. 263). However, the city 
itself would not recover and be rebuilt until the succeeding 
Momoyama period (1573-1615). almost a hundred years 
later, as the Onin War was followed by a series of civil wars 
between the daimyo called the Sengoku Jidai (Age ol the 
Country at War). The Ashikaga bakufu survived in name only. 
and few parts of Honshti were left unaffected as the different 
daimyo conquered their rivals, and in turn were conquered 
themselves. Finally, one of the daimyo, Oda Nobunaga 
(1534-82), burnt the capital yet again and chased the last 
Ashikaga shogun. Yoshiaki (r. 1568—7 3). from it. On the final 
departure of the Ashikaga from Kyoto, the city’s remaining 
citizens instituted a curious ritual at the Ashikaga clan’s 
funerary shrine. where lor a small fee one could beat the efti- 
gies of Takauji and his descendants. This particular custom 
lasted as late as 1887. Nobunaga succeeded in uniting the 
country under his rule. but it would be his successor Toyotomi 
Hideyoshi (1536-98), who would rebuild the capital and 
imperial palace and restore both of them to something of their 
former glory. 


Rakuché Rakugai 


Paradoxically. the darkest hour of Kyoto’s history also proved 
to be one that united its citizens—trom emperor down to the 
homeless in the street (of which there were many at this peri- 


od)—in a sense of the city as an entity unto itself, and of 


which each and every one of them was a component part. In 
terms of the visual arts this gave birth to a new subject in 
genre painting known as rakuchii rakugai—iiterally “scenes 
in and around the capital,” Raku being another of Kyoto's 
many epithets, The invention of this subject matter is attrib- 


uted to Tosa Mitsunobu (1434-1525), the foremost painter of 


the imperial court through the tumultuous events of the Onin 
War and its aflermath. The Tosa school was founded at the end 
ol the twellth century by Fujiwara no Tsunetaka, or as he 
came to be known—Tosa Tsunetaka. It became the leading 
school of yamato-e painting at the imperial court until the 
Meiji Restoration of 1868. Masters of this school usually have 
the surname of Tosa, although this does not necessarily indi- 
cate that they are Tsunetaka’s blood descendants—only his 
spiritual ones. adopting the name as one did a court title. 


Critics have often characterized the seven hundred years of 


the Tosa tradition as one hidebound to the conventions 
of Heian-period yamato-e, churning out stale and trite images 
lor a court stagnating in memories ol the past. However, the 
format of rakuchii rakugai demonstrates that these Yyamato-e 
conventions could still be implemented to innovative and 
dazzling effect. 

‘The standard device of scenes seen trom a bird's eye view 
and framed by gold-dust clouds is with rakuchti rakugai applied 
to a vast panorama of the imperial capital, normally spread 


over two massive six-panel folding screens (JAP. byObu). A sea of 


golden clouds breaks at particular points in order to reveal the 
streets and buildings of the city. The right-hand screen nor- 
mally bears a vista of the eastern, and principal, section of the 
city, stretching from the southern boundary to the imperial 
palace in the north, while the upper sections of the panels look 
into the Eastern Hills, where many of the more important 
Buddhist foundations are located. The left-hand screen nor- 
mally details the region to the north and west of the imperial 
palace. On these screens three areas are given particular promi- 
nence: in the first panels of the right screen. the Gion festival 
procession and the merchant district through which it passes. 
and in the last panels the imperial palace and the neighbor- 
hoods where the mansions of the court aristocrats were tradi- 
tionally sited: and on the left screen, the first panels comprise 
the headquarters of the bakuft in the Muromachi district and 
the mansions of the powertul daimyo. These areas might be 
seen as references to the three classes present in Kvoto at that 
lime: the townsmen, the court aristocracy, and the samurai. 
Unfortunately no actual rakuchti rakugai screens known to 


be by Tosa Mitsunobu have survived to the present day. One of 
the earliest surviving is a pair in the National Museum of 


Japanese History (JAp. Nihon Rekishihaku Butsukan) and dat- 
able to between 1525 and 1535 on the basis of the buildings 
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203a_ Right screen of a pair of six-panel rakuchi rakugai zu screens, known as the Rekihaku screens. 1520s. Ink and color on paper; each screen; 
54 % x 135 4 in. (138 x 341 cm). National Museum of Japanese History, Sakura City, Chiba prefecture. 


depicted (Figs 203a and b). This pair has been known alter- 
nately as the Machida and as the Sanjo screens, both these 
names being those of collections to which the screens former- 
ly belonged. It is now. therefore, known as the Rekihaku set. 
While Tosa Mitsunobu would doubtlessly have painted the first 
rakuchti rakugai screens for the imperial court, they soon 
became favorite items with the samurai elite as well as the 
wealthier members of the merchant class. As such, these 
screens generally offer an idealized view of the city through its 
different seasons. With the Rekihaku screens, the viewing 


begins from the right on the right screen with summer pro- 
gressing over six panels toward the fall at the imperial palace. 
The left screen then takes the viewer through winter and into 
spring. Another feature of these screens is that they provide a 
canvas to depict the different festivals that take place over the 
course of the year. Therefore, the first three panels of the right 
screen display the mikoshi (portable shrines) of the many festi- 
vals of Kyoto’s summer months, not least the Gion festival. 
The overall desire of the artist is to project a peaceful, joyful, 
and even prosperous image of the city. While this image would 
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be largely factual in rakuchit rakugai of the later sixteenth cen- 
tury and seventeenth century, the Kyoto the Rekihaku screens 
depict existed mostly within the minds of the artist and his 
commissioner. A first glance gives no idea of a war torn city, 
half destroyed, or of the shanty towns that covered areas of 
the city, or the starving and the dead in the streets. 

A second glance, however. does provide some clues. First 
of all, the cloud cover becomes conspicuously thick over the 
second panel in the middle of the capital’s commercial district. 
Another clue lies in the fields being cultivated just in front of 
the imperial palace—where before the Onin War would have 
been the mansions of high-ranking court aristocrats. Then 
there are the festivals themselves. Summer festivals such as 





the Gion date back to the Heian period, and were instituted in 
response to the rash of diseases that broke out in the city dur- 
ing the humid summer months. A key feature of the Gion fes- 
tival today is the display by the old merchant families of Kyoto 
of their treasures and heirlooms outside their houses, a left- 
over from the custom of systematically cleaning and airing of 
a premise and its contents. In the war-ravaged Kyoto of the 
early sixteenth century, summer plagues that left dead rotting 
in the streets had long become an annual event, giving [esti- 
vals such as the Gion a more serious and urgent purpose— 

both in the cleaning up of the city and its houses, and in the 
propitiation of the gods. Various Shinto kami were paraded 
through the streets in their portable shrines in the hope that 
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203b Left screen of a pair of six-panel rakuchi rakugai zu screens, known as the Rekihaku screens. |520s. Ink and color on paper; each screen; 
54 % x 135 4 in. (138 x 341 cm). National Museum of Japanese History, Sakura City, Chiba prefecture. 


they would be appeased and lift whatever pestilence was then 
afflicting the city. Another small detail can be found at the bot- 
tom of the second panel, where the entrance to a neighbor- 
hood street is fronted by a makeshift wooden gate. Before the 
fifteenth century such gates were not features of Kyoto’'s 
neighborhoods. However, as the civil war raged on and more 
of the city was destroyed. citizens created their own militia 
and barricaded their streets. At the time of the screen's manu- 
facture. Kyoto was merely a patchwork of such barricaded 
communities, with empty abandoned spaces or shanty towns 


in between, such as those presumably hidden by the heavy 
cloud-cover of the second panel or by the well-cultivated fields 
that surrounded the imperial palace. The gates of these com- 
munities would be shut at night and carefully guarded against 
all strangers. 

Notable as well is the nature of house construction 
throughout the city, from that of the humble shopkeeper to 
the great mansions. Almost all buildings are single storied. 
This was certainly a prominent feature of shinden construc- 
tion for both the imperial palace and the mansions of the elite. 
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and seems also to have been standard for the merchants and 
craftsmen. In later centuries, however, the cityscape would 
change radically as the merchants began constructing two- 
story dwellings, the first story housing their commercial prem- 
ises, with the upper story being for domestic use. 

Although the Rekihaku sereens provide poignant clues to 
the drastic deterioration of Kyoto’s material fabric following 
the long years of civil war, they also still manage to convey the 
primary objective of the rakuchit rakugai. which was to depict 
the famous sights and events of the city. There is some evi- 
dence that these earliest surviving rakuchti rakugai screens 
from the aftermath of the Onin War were in fact commissions 


= 





by powerful daimyo families who had given funds for the 
rebuilding of the imperial palace and other landmarks of the 
capital. The Rekihaku screens in part support this—although 
they gloss over the more depressing aspects of Kyoto in the 
1520s, they did not include, for example, the aristocratic 
mansions that disappeared in the conflagration that also razed 
the imperial palace. At the top of the first panel of the right 
screen can be found images of the most famous Zen founda- 
tion of the period, Tofukuji. while just below it is the 
Sanjisangendo, Both these structures miraculously survived 
the civil wars, although like many of Kyoto’s buildings they 
had burnt down and been rebuilt at different times in the past. 
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204 Yoroi suit of armor. Late Kamakura period, early |4th century. Lacquered iron and 
leather, silk, stenciled doeskin, and gilt copper; height of ensemble 37 4% in. (95.3 cm). The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Gift of Bashford Dean. (14.100.121). 
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Just to the left of the Sanjasangendé is a NO performance. 
No, evolved in part out of the kagura dances which had been 
performed at the imperial court and imperial-cult shrines 
since time immemorial. These and both ancient and more 
recent peasant dance traditions were combined to create a 


unique dramatic art. Narrated by a chorus to the sounds of 


drums and wind instruments, the actors convey their 
thoughts and emotions through a combination of chanted 
dialogue and dance. The dramas usually focus on a single 
character whose inner conflicts must be resolved before his or 
her soul can achieve peace. Secondary N6 characters enable 
the main character to accomplish this goal. Credit for the 
development of NO goes to the father and son Kan'‘ami and 
Ze'ami, who in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries formu- 
lated this dramatic art under the patronage of the Ashikaga 
shoguns, and particularly that of Yoshimitsu. 

‘l'wo other of Japan's enduring performance arts also have 
their roots in these tumultuous centuries, although they 
would be more properly established in the more peaceful sev- 
enteenth century. However, the prototypes of both Bunraku 
and Kabuki began as entertainments in summer festivals such 
as the Gion. They probably developed [rom street performanc- 
es dating as far back as the Heian period. but they began to 
take on something like their modern format in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. The first are the puppet shows that 
grew out of simple performances on a level with the Western 
Punch and Judy, evolving into a sophisticated art form using 
large figures manipulated by puppeteers clad in black to ren- 
der them inconspicuous. Now known as Bunraku, these 
shows also featured a seated chanter, who would recount the 
plot and speak the dialogue while a samisen (a kind of lute) 
player provided musical accompaniment. Kabuki, still the 
most popular of the traditional theater forms, developed 
alongside the puppet shows and took on its definitive form 
around 1603. It employs live actors—males who specialize in 
either onnagata (female roles) or tachiyaku (male roles)—and 
features gorgeous costumes and elaborate sets. Musical 
accompaniment is usually provided by an offstage musician 
playing a samisen. The plots of Bunraku and Kabuki plays are 
very similar, dealing with historical events, moral conflicts, 
duty, and personal desire, and even ghost stories—frequent 
summer fare because the shivers they produce trick one into 
feeling cool. 

At the bottom of the first panel on the right-hand screen 
of the Rekihaku set begins Muromachi Street, which leads 
into the district on the first part of the left screen where the 
Ashikaga made their base from the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury onward. At the top of the right screen's third panel is the 
Gion shrine. with people pulling a mikoshi from it across the 


river and into the city as part of the festival. In the middle of 


the fourth panel is the Buei shinden, one of the few mansions 
left standing in an area that would remain largely abandoned 
until the seventeenth century. In the middle of the fifth and 
sixth panels is the imperial palace. It is in some respects easily 
overlooked amidst the other buildings, no longer supported by 


the massive structure of the Daigokuden and other great pub- 
lic buildings. The palace was almost completely destroyed dur- 
ing the civil wars, and one suspects that even this much 
reduced image is something of an idealization. During the late 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, refugee shanty towns were 
known to have sprung up within the imperial grounds. In the 
Momoyama and Edo periods, peace and prosperity would once 
again bring the Capital of Flowers into bloom, as the rakuchii 
rakugai screens of that period amply testify (see Fig. 281). 


Decorative and Applied Arts 


As can often happen in human societies, these periods of great 
social turbulence were also times of great artistic innovation. 
Certainly the general course of development in the decorative 
and applied arts hardly seems to pause throughout all the 
wars, plagues, and natural disasters of the medieval period. At 
first the center of all fashion in the decorative arts remained 
the imperial capital, but, as time wore on and patronage shift- 
ed increasingly to the bakufu and daimyo, the craftsmen 
grouped into guilds in Kyoto began to disperse to regional cen- 
ters where their samurai clients were based, and which, by the 
fifteenth century, might be considerably safer than Kyoto itself. 
By the end of the period, when ‘loyotomi Hideyoshi reunitied 
the nation under his rule and set about restoring the capital to 
its former glory, he was able to draw on an artisan class expert 
in creating anything a great lord could possibly desire. 


ARMOR AND LACQUERWARE 


Armorers and lacquer craftsmen. in particular, made great 
advances in their art during the medieval period. Both found 
ample patronage from the newly wealthy samurai class. 
Armorers especially were never out of favor. Where in the 
Heian period there was often a division in arms and armor 
between those sumptuously worked pieces made for aristo- 
cratic patrons, and meant for court ceremonial, and those 
expertly crafted tools meant for the battlefields of the 
provinces, once power shifted into samurai hands, much more 
attention was given to combining these two approaches, so 
that the strong and deadly weapon also became something of 
great aesthetic beauty. 

The Japanese armorers excelled especially in the manipu- 
lation of metal alloys. Their steel blades were renowned 
throughout Asia for their combined elegance and durability, 
and the swordsman’s accoutrements—from the sword han- 
dles and handgrips to the hairdressing tools for his elaborate 
chiqnon—were made of special alloys utilizing gold. silver. cop- 
per, and lead that created a luxurious but deeply masculine 
aesthetic. Suits of armor became no less opulent. and a yoroi 
suit from the early fourteenth century provides an excellent 
example of how a daimyo would be attired for battle (Fig. 
204). The main part of the armor is a densely woven padding 
of lacquered iron and leather, the decorative areas being 
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205 Toiletry box with scene of Mt. Hérai. Kamakura period, | 3th century. 
Black lacquer on wood with a maki-e (gold) design; 9 4 x 12 4x 7 4% in. 
(24.4 x 32.5 x 18.5 cm). Kyoto National Museum. 


constructed from silk, gill copper and doeskin. In the center of 
the breastplate is a beautifully stenciled and colored image of Fudo, 
the Immovable, on lacquered doeskin. Although this suit 
could well have been present at the battles attending the col- 
lapse of the Kamakura bakufu, the intactness of the decoration 
on the doeskin probably indicates that it never received a sin- 
gle sword stroke or arrow. Great daimyo, like their European 
equivalents, did not—contrary to romantic fiction—constant- 
ly ride into the thick of battle, but often watched and directed 
events at a distance. 

Lacquerware of the medieval period continues to draw on 
the landscape imagery of the aristocratic poetry traditions, 
but the shapes of the different boxes and vessels become even 
more refined, as do the methods of decoration. A small 
thirteenth-century toiletry box in black lacquer (Fig. 205) is 


206 Inkstone case with poetic scenes of Shio no yama. Muromachi period, 
15th century. Maki-e (gold) lacquer on wood; | % x 10 4 x 9 % in. 
(4.8 x 25.7 x 23.8 cm). Kyoto National Museum. 


painted on four sides with gold designs of flying geese and 
trees which are pure kara-e. The scenes are meant to be of 
Mount Ho6rai (cH. Fenglai), one of Chinese Daoism's mythical 
mountains from whence the elixir of immortality might be 
obtained. Asymmetrically placed at one side of the composi- 
tion, a weathered rock with a stunted cypress tree growing 
out of it sits on the shore of a lake. Towards it, from the left, 
fly two groups of geese. However, such weathered rocks were 
reputedly derived from a specific lake in southern China, not 
far from the then capital of the Chinese Southern Song 
(1126-1279) at Hangzhou. And the image of geese flying 
south for winter speaks of the gentle melancholy felt at this 
annual event, evocative as it is of the passage of time and the 
coming of winter. 

A no less refined image of birds over a landscape can be 
found in a stunning maki-e inkstone case of the fifteenth cen- 
tury (Fig. 206). An essential part of the well-equipped writer's 
or painter’s paraphernalia are such cases. Inside the sparkling 
gold-lacquer casing would be the slanted stone slab into 
which, when some water has been added, the stick of dried ink 
is rubbed in order to dissolve it (see page 220). The gold maki-e 
design has been created on a red lacquer base with inset silver 
rock forms in a landscape meant to evoke scenes of Shiogama, 
a coastal site in northern Honsht noted for its production 
of salt. These salt flats became a favorite image in poctry 
and were meant to evoke a beautiful, but melancholy solitude. 
Not surprisingly, Shiogama imagery made its way also 
into garden design, and some enthusiasts would even install 
a peasant in their garden who would burn salt on the shore of 
their miniature sea. 


TEXTILES 


Although imperial court costume remained frozen in the style 
of the Heian period, some adjustments were made. The twelve 
layers of robes a lady was expected to wear were significantly 
reduced. Indeed, great ladies of the samurai class often wore 
only one silk or cotton robe under their beautifully decorated 
outer kimono. Samurai men would wear more masculine ver- 
sions of the same two robes, and over both of these pull on a 
pair of trousers known as hakama. Textile survivals from the 
medieval period are rare, but one such pair of hakama from the 
fifteenth century has survived (Fig. 207). Woven of bronze 
and white silk and decorated with floral roundels of green, 
yellow, and orange, these trousers would have been comple- 
mented on samurai of high rank with a short highly starched 
jacket, whose shoulders bore the circular clan crest, or mon. 


CERAMICS 


In the thirteenth to fourteenth centuries three elements com- 
bined to profoundly affect Japanese ceramics, which had pre- 
viously languished behind the other applied arts in terms of 
development. The first element involved the increase of private 
trade with China and Korea. In the tenth century, both of 
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these countries had begun producing ceramics of a far more 
refined nature. While ceramic vessels and containers were a 
staple of any household, they were usually not fine enough to 
be placed on the imperial or aristocratic table. Their table set- 
tings would have been either of metal or lacquer ware. 
However, with the passing of the Tang empire and its glam- 
orous and exuberant culture, the elites of China and Korea 
looked to furnish their tables in accord with the new sobriety 
that characterized the intellectual and artistic life of both 
countries. At the same time, advances in ceramic technology 
had perfected the firing of a strong, durable stoneware that 
could be decorated with equally durable high-fire glazes. The 
colors of these glazes ranged from the transparent to dark and 
glistening black, but the most famous were a range of 
greenish-blue glazes with a jade-like quality to their finish that 
were collectively called celadon. Sei Shdnagon mentions beau- 
tiful celadon ceramic vases already in the late tenth century, 
and by the twelfth century kiln output of ceramic wares on the 
continent had increased enough to be able to meet the 
increased and enthusiastic demand that came from Japan's 
new samurai elite. 

The second element in the Japanese ceramic revolution 
was the importation of this new, more efficient kiln technolo- 
gy from the continent. In the Nara and Early Heian periods, 
ceramics were typically fired in a reduction kiln—that is, a kiln 
in which no air was permitted to enter the oven after the firing 
had begun. As the wood fire burned, the oxygen in the com- 
bustion chamber was reduced and the strength of the flame 
diminished. In tenth-century Japan, an oxidation kiln was 
developed that permitted air to enter during the firing process, 
making it possible to control the intensity of the flames more 
effectively and thereby maintaining them at the higher tem- 
perature levels that yielded a more durable ceramic. However, 
during the political disruptions of the twelfth century, ceram- 
ic production declined, some kiln sites were abandoned, and 
the full potential of the native developments of this type of kiln 
was not realized. In the new, more sober climate following the 
Genpei Civil War, ceramics gained a new prominence in the 
arts, as they had on the continent, and this renewed demand 
provided the impetus for further advances in oxidation-kiln 
technology, specifically separating the combustion chamber 
from the oven proper, and thereby improving the efficiency 
and controllability of the kiln. This permitted firing at the high 
temperatures needed to produce a native stoneware. 

The third element was the native development of glazes to 
imitate those on the continent. Before this, natural glazing 
had occurred as an accident of the firing process, when ashes 
from the fire fell on the vessel surface creating a glossy patch. 
Potters began experimenting with wood ash suspended in a 
watery solution and then applied before firing either evenly to 
the surface of the vessel, yielding an overall color, or unevenly 
with the desired result of an irregular pattern of streaks. 
When fired in an oxidation kiln, these ash glazes produced a 
brown or amber surface; in a reduction kiln, they produced 
a greenish-yellow one. 





207 Pair of men’s trousers. Muromachi period, | 5th century. Silk; 
51 %x 18 % in. (131.5 x 47.5 cm). Kyoto National Museum, 
National Treasure. 


A narrative, most probably apocryphal, attributes these 
innovations to the potter Kat6 Shirozaemon Kagemasa, also 
known as Téshird. In 1223, Toshir6d traveled to China in the 
entourage of the Zen monk Dégen (1200-53), founder in 
Japan of the S6t6 school of Zen, and he stayed on in China for 
several years after Dogen’s return to study Chinese ceramic 
techniques. When he came back, he settled in the region 
known as Seto, near the modern-day city of Nagoya in Aichi 
prefecture (to the east of Kyoto). It is a region rich in the type 
of clay that makes stoneware. So famous was this region for its 
wares that its name forms the root for the Japanese word for 
ceramics, setomono. Although we may not accept the Téshir6 
story as fact, it does account for a number of the characteris- 
tics of ceramics of the thirteenth to fourteenth centuries. 

Until recently, ceramic production in this period was 
thought to have been concentrated in six “old” kiln sites: 
three in the area around Nagoya (Seto, ‘Tokoname, and 
Shigaraki); two further to the west (Tamba and Bizen), the for- 
mer close to Kyoto, the latter near modern-day Okayama: and 
Echizen on the west coast, not too far from modern Kanazawa. 
However, in recent years archaeologists have discovered more 
than thirty centers for the production of unglazed stoneware 
in locations ranging from Miyagi prefecture in the north to 
Okayama in the south of Honsha. Even further south, on the 
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208 Jar with peony design. Ko Seto ware. | 3th to 14th centuries. 
Ceramic with yellow glaze; height |2 in. (30.5 cm). 
Tokyo National Museum. 


islands of Shikoku and Kytishi, a further two kiln sites have 
been uncovered. 

Of these many sites, Seto is undoubtedly the most impor- 
tant, producing in the last decade of the thirteenth century a 
unique style of ceramics known as Ko Seto, or Old Seto, to dis- 
tinguish it from wares made in the region in succeeding peri- 
ods. Ko Seto wares exhibit a refinement of shape, a perfection 
of technique, and an elegance of decoration not found in 
ceramics from the other kiln sites. In large measure this is due 
to the receptivity of local potters to the techniques and aes- 
thetics of Chinese Song-dynasty ceramics. 

A Ko Seto jar, in a shape most often identified as a wine 
bottle or saké decanter. displays not only the distinctly Chinese 
peony design, but also the shape known in China as meiping 
(Fig. 208). The jar is taller than it is wide, and contrasts a nar- 
row neck, articulated by the horizontal lines formed by an 
upper and lower lip, with a long body that swells at the shoul- 
der and re-forms itself into a narrow circle at the base. Apart 
from the design of peony blossoms, incised in the clay before 


firing, the shape is further embellished by a pattern of streaks 
achieved by the over-application of the glaze. This particular 
vessel would not pass muster in China, but the fact that it was 
produced in the Seto region and preserved over the centuries is 
a clear indication that Japanese potters were not attempting 
merely to copy Chinese ceramics, but rather to adapt elements 
which interested them into a native vernacular. 

A vessel typical of the period is a storage jar thought to 
have been produced in Shigaraki in the fourteenth to fifteenth 
centuries (Fig. 209). The vessel was formed out of coils of clay 
that were built up and then formed into the final jar shape. 
Because the clay had a high iron content when it was fired, the 
unglazed portion became brick colored, but the shoulders of 
the vessel, which were ash glazed, turned grayish and pro- 
duced a small, bib-like patch of shiny greenish glaze. 

The aesthetics of roughness and simplicity embodied in 
the Zen concept of wabi had a profound influence on ceramic 
production during this period. Indeed, Zen masters and adher- 
ents would be some of the greatest clients for high-quality 
stoneware, and particularly tea bowls—even before the devel- 
opment of the tea ceremony in the fifteenth century, which 
will be discussed below (see Fig. 269). 





209 Storage Jar. Shigaraki ware. 14th to |5th centuries. Stoneware with 
natural ash glaze; height 18 % in. (46.7 cm). The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York. Collection of Asian Art, Gift of Harry G.C. Packard and 
Purchase, Fletcher, Rogers, Harris Brisbane Dick and Louis V. Bell Funds, 
Joseph Pulitzer Bequest, and the Annenberg Fund, Inc. (1975.268.428). 
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Literary and Calligraphic Arts of the Imperial Court 





Literature and the calligraphic arts continue to be the point of 
reference concerning subject and fashion in all the arts of the 
medieval period. Stripped of political power and of much of 
their wealth, the emperor and court aristocracy still remained 
for the first half of the medieval period the cultural heart 
of the nation, and they did it largely with the brush. The poets 
of the court still set the fashion in verse, and the main form 
that it took was a format of strung-together waka (see page 
110) known as renga. The point of renga was that a number of 
distinct waka could be connected to construct a chain of ideas. 
They could grow into veritable epics a thousand stanzas long. 
However, the composition of renga was not the sole province 
of court poets, and it became popular with the poet-monks of 
the different Japanese orders, not least the new Zen school, as 
well as the men and women of the samurai class. The 
Ashikaga shogun Yoshimitsu was a particular patron of 
the form, gathering at his palace retreat of the Kinkakuji the 
greatest renga practitioners of the day, Prose forms also flour- 
ished, with the numerous diaries and travel journals by both 
men and women providing us with much of what we know 
about life during this period. The key conflicts of the twelfth 
century, such as the Heiji and Genpei, were dramatized in such 
epics as the Heike monogatari, introducing the war epic to the 
monogatari format. This marked a departure into more aggres- 
sive and masculine territory in the medieval period, and a 
leave-taking—to a certain extent—of the courtly romances of 
the Heian period, which in the new climate came to be consid- 
ered by some as Loo “womanly.” 

The emperors, in particular, took very active roles in this 
literary culture, where before they often had been content to 
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210 Last will and testament of Emperor Go Toba (1 179-1239) with 
handprints. Kamakura period, 1239. Hand scroll, ink and red seal ink on 
paper; height 12 in. (30.4 cm), length 42 % in. (108.8 cm). Minase Shrine, 
Osaka prefecture, National Treasure. 


be merely its patrons. The first of the great poet-emperors of 
the medieval period was the tragic Go Toba (1179-1239; 
r. 1184-92), whose ill-fated J6kyG Rebellion was brutally 
quashed by the Hojo in 1221. Go Toba was sent into exile and 
many members of his court were executed or stripped of their 
property. However, for almost forty years before this, Go Toba’s 
court, both as emperor and insei, was the great star in the lit- 
erary firmament. He reestablished the imperial poetry bureau 
(first created in the Heian period) and fostered the early move- 
ment toward renga there. After his exile to the remote island of 
Oki, Go Toba devoted himself almost entirely to poetic pur- 
suits, revising poetry collections and producing volumes on 
poetic theory and criticism. His own collection of poems from 
this period is the Enté hyakushu (Hundred Poems from a Distant 
Isle), of which one of the most famous is the following: 


The sorrow of one 

at the limit 

olf cares he cannot flee— 

lamenting all the while, 

I still go on. 

Seniichi Hisamatsu. Biographical Dictionary of Japanese Literature, 
Tokyo, 1976, p. 120. 


Possibly even more poignant a relic of this emperor is his last 
will and testament, composed a few months before his death in 
1239 (Fig. 210). The calligraphy of this document is arguably 
of the most refined to be found in a tradition replete with great 
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211 Detail of Shinsen réeishi shd, by Emperor Go Enyt (1358-93). Hand scroll, ink, gold, and silver on paper mixed with blue and purple fiber; height 
12 % in. (32 cm), entire length 254.5 in. (646.5 cm). The Tokugawa Art Museum, Nagoya. 


masters. The combination of the seemingly effortless with 
exquisitely judged intent make every stroke and character an 
eloquent witness to Go Toba’s character and tragic circum- 
stances. The hand prints were long reputed to be of blood, but, 
as John Carpenter has pointed out, they are in fact of red seal 
ink, and were even touched up by Go Toba with a brush. Even 
so, they provide, almost eight centuries later, an almost intact 
set of finger and palm prints of the exiled emperor—so hard 
did he press his hands onto the paper. 

In the next two hundred years the emperors would not 
abandon their poctic obsessions, and it is thanks to their 
efforts and the members of their courts that much of the poet- 
ry of the Asuka to Heian periods has been handed down to us 
today. A page from Emperor Go En’yu’s (r, 1372-82; 
1358-93) Shinsen réeshii shé (Excerpts from the New Selection 
of Chinese and Japanese Poems) demonstrates that the craft of 
beautiful papermaking had not died in the flames of war, but 
continued to thrive (Fig. 211). Go En’yu was one of the last 
emperors of the northern, Ashikaga-controlled court before 
the reunification of the two courts in 1392. During this early 
period, the Ashikaga had not gained their reputation for let- 
ting both the imperial court and capital go to rack and ruin. 
However, one of Go En’yu’s descendants, Go Nara (1527-58), 


would be reduced to selling his calligraphy in order to pay 
household bills. By the sixteenth century, this was a circum- 
stance all too familiar to every family of the court aristocracy. 

Importantly, however, calligraphy and poetry also found 
enthusiasts amongst the samurai. Although it would have 
been easy for these warriors to hide bad handwriting on the 
battlefield, it was considered an important and defining 
accomplishment amongst their upper ranks. Their protégés in 
poetic and calligraphic pursuits would often be Zen monks, 
who introduced new fashions from China, using their talents 
with brush to evoke in both words and image their poetry and 
philosophies (see Figs 252-61). In the second half of the 
medieval period they would almost eclipse the court in their 
accomplishments. 


Emakimono of the Medieval Period 


The thirteenth century was a particularly lively period for the 
production of emakimono at the imperial court. In the early 
Kamakura, pictures illustrating the Genji monogatari contin- 
ued to be popular, and there was increased interest as well in 
the author, Murasaki Shikibu herself. According to the 
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Meigetsuki (Chronicle of the Bright Moon), the diary of the 
noted poet and scholar Fujiwara no Teika (1162-1241), in 
1233 a group of noblemen centered on the insei ex-emperor 
Go Horikawa (1212-34; r. 1222-32) launched a project to 
make new emaki of the Genji monogatari and an illustrated ver- 
sion of Murasaki's diary, the Murasaki Shikibu nikki (Diary of 
Murasaki Shikibu). Such an emaki of the diary has survived to 
the present day, although it has not been established whether 
or not it is the same one mentioned in Teika’s diary. The four 
scrolls, now in several different collections, correspond to only 
fifteen percent of the original diary, and are not in sequence. It 
is presumed that the original set of illustrations must have 
included many more rolls. 

Like Sei Sh6nagon’s Pillow Book Murasaki’s diary deals 
with her life at court as a lady-in-waiting to an imperial con- 
sort, in her case Fujiwara no Shéshi, the daughter of the great 
statesman Michinaga (966-1027). The scene from the diary’s 
emaki where he holds celebrations on the lake of his shinden on 
the occasion of his daughter giving birth to the imperial heir 
was discussed in Chapter 3 in terms of what it can tell us about 
the great shinden estates of early Heian (see Fig. 134). It 
should be looked at again here—as a nostalgic illustration for 
the thirteenth-century imperial court of a lost golden age. In 
spite of the gaiety and splendor of the central event, the scene 
is permeated with a sense of the fleeting nature of joy and 
pleasure. Murasaki’s diary is distinguished by the author’s 
feeling of loneliness and of being subject to the will of people 
who outrank her. On one occasion she has been enjoying the 
sight of the moonlit garden outside her apartment. Two 
drunken courtiers come along and try to get into her room, 
and she must hold her windows shut against them (Fig. 212). 

The pictorial compositions adopted in these two scenes 
are very similar to those of the Heian-period illustrations of 
Genji monogatari (see Figs. 140 and 141), but the effect in the 





thirteenth-century scroll is entirely different. The landscapes 
are not used as a reflection of the characters’ emotions; the 
figures instead express themselves directly, and the landscape 
becomes a pictorial element to be appreciated apart from the 
events in the narrative. The tsukuri-e technique is employed for 
these thirteenth-century scrolls as it was in the Heian period 
(see page 117), but without the same care. To cite two exam- 
ples out of many, silver is used less frequently, and less atten- 
tion has been given to interior architectural details, such as 
designs on sliding doors. 

Another illustrated scroll-set that grew out of the nobili- 
ty’s interest in the recent past is the Heiji monogatari emaki, 
dated to the second half of the thirteenth century. The tale 
deals with the events of 1160, when Minamoto no Yoshitomo 
led a Fujiwara-planned coup and imprisoned the insei Go 
Shirakawa. The coup was brutally quashed by Taira no 
Kiyomori, and Yoshitomo executed, his two sons fleeing to 
their domain in eastern Honsht. One of the most dramatic 
episodes in the emaki is the occasion when Go Shirakawa was 
taken prisoner and his Sanj6 Palace burnt to the ground (Fig. 
213). Troops led by Fujiwara no Nobuyori (1133-60) 
attacked the palace in the middle of the night. Killing two 
majordomos and bundling Go Shirakawa into a carriage, they 
then set fire to the buildings. The servants and ladies-in- 
waiting all tried to flee the flames, many jumping into a well in 
the courtyard. The first to try this were drowned, the last were 
burned by the flames. Others of the palace staff were trampled 
under the hoofs of Nobuyori’s horses. 

The picture illustrating this episode is unusually long and 
is uninterrupted by text. In the organization of motifs, the 


212 Illustration from Murasaki Shikibu nikki emaki (Illustrated Scroll of Lady 
Murasaki’s Diary), scroll |. 13th century. Hand scroll, color on paper; 
height 8 4 in. (21 cm). Goté Art Museum, Tokyo. 
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213 Illustration from Heiji monogatari emaki (Scrolls of Events of the Heiji 
Period), showing troops fighting as Sanj6 Palace burns. | 3th century. Hand 
scroll, ink and color on paper; height 16 4 in. (41.3 cm). 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. Fenellosa-Weld Collection. (11.4000). 


unidentified artist owes a debt to the twelfth-century Ban 
Dainagon ekotoba (see Fig. 146). Although not shown in [igure 
213, the illustration of the attack on the Sanjo Palace has an 
opening passage similar to that of the older scroll, with a 


group of people moving to the left until halted by the wall of 


the burning palace. However, the thirteenth-century Heiji 
monogatari artist has established a much faster pace for the 
events, concentrating the flames in the upper part of the 
scroll. but continuing the human action in a narrow register 
along the lower edge. The painting technique relies on bright 


pigments for the armor. the costumes of the women. and. of 


course, the flames. but the artist allows his brushwork to 
describe the grotesque laces of the warriors perpetrating this 
outrage. Sadly. no information can be gleaned about the 
scroll's artist, calligrapher, or patron, but the burning of the 


Sanjo Palace remains one of the finest extant examples of 


Japanese narrative illustration. 


The thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries also wit- 
nessed an explosion of biographical emakimono concerning 
the lives of Buddhist monks and saints, which will be discussed 
below in the sections on Kegon and Pure Land Buddhism (see 
Figs 230, 231, 234-7. and 240). These scrolls, like the 
Shigisan engi before them (see Figs 79 and 145), largely aban- 
doned the tsukuri-e technique of the Genji emaki and instead 
turned to a modified version of the otoko-e style of line- 
brushed images with relatively light coloring, a style also 
shared by the Heiji emaki. This style would become the pre- 
dominant painting technique for emakimono later in the 
medieval period. 


The Rebuilding of Tédaiji and Kéfukuji 





In the first vears after the Genpei Civil War, one of the coun- 


try’s top priorities was renewal: the revitalization of the 


nation’s traditional religious foundations, the rebuilding of 


,uddhist temples damaged or destroyed during the fighting. 
and the modification of existing religious institutions to satis- 
ly newly emerging constituencies of the faithful. The project 
with the highest priority was the rebuilding of 'T6daiji in Nara. 
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The Daibutsuden (Great Buddha Hall) was burnt to the 
ground in 1180 by the Taira army as a punishment for the 
temple giving support to the Minamoto clan at the beginning 
of the civil war. This wanton destruction of an imperially 
sponsored and greatly revered temple had shocked the coun- 
try. and. even before the war had ended. the insei’s government 
began the reconstruction process. 

Placed in charge was Shunj6bo Chogen (1121-1206), a 
priest trained in Shingon who later became a proponent of 
Pure Land Buddhism. With his appointment, a countrywide 
campaign was initiated to raise funds lor the project, and 
Chégen, then in his sixties, took to the road to solicit contribu- 
tions. Even the renowned priest—poet Saigy6 (1118-90) was 
encouraged in 1186 to make his last pilgrimage to the north- 
erumost provinces of Honsht to collect in the name of Todaiji. 
One of the most generous donors was Minamoto no Yoritomo, 
who traveled from Kamakura to the Kansai region in 1195 not 
only to attend the dedication ceremony but also to pay a for- 
mal courtesy visit to the emperor, military ruler to sovereign. 
Of the buildings constructed during this period, the 
Nandaimon (Great South Gate) best preserves the grandeur ol 
Chogen’s concept (Fig. 214). It was built in 1199, and the Kong6 


Rikishi, the guardians of the gate, were installed in 1203. 





Chégen was unusual among the Buddhist clergy for hav- 
ing made three trips to China between 1167 and 1176 to con- 
tinue his Buddhist training. During his stays he apparently 
informed himself about contemporary Chinese Buddhist 
architecture, because the style employed in the new construc- 
tion at Todaiji. known as daibutsuyd (Great Buddha style—a 
name derived from the fact that it was used for the Tédaiji 
Daibutsuden), had not been seen in Japan before the Genpei 
Civil War, and aside from this project was little used after- 
wards. During his travels to raise funds for Todaiji, Chogen 
built three provincial temples, including the J6doji in Hyogo 
prefecture west of Kyoto, in this same daibutsu style, before he 
undertook the Nara project. The physical appearance of this 
extraordinary man is preserved in one of the most starkly real- 
istic portrait sculptures of the medieval period (Fig. 215). 
Executed by an obviously talented artist. the sculpture was 
probably made shortly after the priest's death in 1206 to be 
used in memorial services in his honor. It shows him as an old 
man, sitting in a slightly hunched-forward position reciting 
the nenbutsu mantra, as he keeps count of his recital by tinger- 


ing the praver beads of his rosary. Strings of beads made of 


bone, wood, or nuts were an originally Indian aid to meditative 


repetition of a sacred name or mantra. Buddhist rosaries have 
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214.The Nandaimon (Great South Gate), Tédaiji, Nara. | 199. 
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108 beads, said to represent the 108 delusions that people are 
prey to. The Christian rosary is thought to derive from the 
same source. 

The statue is made of hinoki, Japanese cypress, in the 
yosegi, or multiple-block, technique and is decorated in 
the simplest way, with flesh tones for the head and black for 
the priest’s robe. Chégen’s face is a wonderful study of age, 
with prominent cheekbones, wrinkled flesh around his 
mouth, pursed lips, and deep eye cavities under bony eye- 
brows. The eye treatment is particularly interesting. It became 
the custom from the late twelfth century on to inset crystal for 
the eyeballs, but here the sculptor has rejected the new tech- 
nique in favor of an even more realistic depiction of the eyes, 
with one opened slightly wider than the other. The priest's 
hands are not the thin, elegant ones of someone dedicated to 
sedentary pursuits, but instead have the thick fingers of a man 
used to manual labor. Unfortunately, no artist’s name has 
been recorded for the sculpture, but because it was made at a 
time when the Kei school of artists, whose hallmark was 
graphic realism, was active in Nara, it is possible that it may 


215 The Priest Shunjobo Chogen. Shunj6do, Todaiji, Nara. Early 13th century. 
Wood, with paint; height 32 % in. (82.2 cm). 
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216 Pair of Nid figures, by Unkei and Kaikei. a.) (left): Agyd. 1203. Wood with paint; 329 in. (836 cm). 
b.) (right): Ungyé. 1203. Wood with paint; 331 in. (842 cm). Outermost bays of Nandaimon (Great South Gate), Todaiiji. 


have been made by one of the Kei masters. In any case, the 
sculpture is a beautifully realized image of an old priest who is 
physically and emotionally tough and wholeheartedly com- 
mitted to his religious vocation. 

The Nandaimon, or Great South Gate, of T6ddaiji is the 


exemplar not only of Chégen’s building campaign but also of 


the union of realistic Kei-style sculpture with new temple con- 
struction, in the context of the former capital and its classic 
Buddhist art. The original gate had been demolished by a 
typhoon in 962 and never rebuilt, but. given Chogen's vision 
for the new Daibutsuden, a major entry gate was clearly in 
order. As mentioned above, the building itself was completed 


in 1199 and the two gigantic Kongo Rikishi statues, Agy6 and 
Ungy6, both about 28 feet (8.5 m) tall. were installed in 1203. 

The Kongo Rikishi installed in the two outermost of the 
gate’s five bays are dynamic sculptures that hold their own 
against the vertical projection of the building (Figs 2l6a 
and b). Their placement is unusual in that they face toward 
the center of the gate rather than toward the entrance path, a 
positioning that may have been determined in the early 
eighteenth-century restoration of the temple. So great is the 
height of the gate’s first story that a traditional placement of 
the statues, facing the entrance pathway, would have afforded 
them little protection from the elements. The sculptures are 
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the result of a collaboration between two of the most talented 
Kei-school artists, Unkei (d. 1223) and Kaikei (act. 
1185-1223), and were produced in the incredibly short span 
of seventy-two days, a testimony to the efficiency of the Kei 
school’s studio system and the potential of the yosegi tech- 
nique. Records indicate that, in addition to the two named 
artists, two other sculptors of master status and sixteen assis- 
tants worked on the statues. 

The two guardians stand in dramatic, hip-slung poses, 
giving the impression of arrested motion. It is as if they have 
each just seen a potential danger, stepped out, and raised an 
arm in a strong, protective gesture. Their scarves and skirts 
sweep out to one side, as if lagging behind the movement of 
the wearers. The Kong6é Rikishi faces, which emphasize 
strongly three-dimensional features, and the sense of move- 
ment in their poses are reminiscent of the clay Shikongéjin 
image of 733 in the Hokked6 of Todaiji, a work to which Unkei 
and Kaikei must have had access (see Fig. 102). One of the 
hallmarks of the Kei school is realism, but another is classi- 
cism, a knowledge of the sculptural style developed in Nara in 
the eighth century, and an attempt to rework it into a mode 
appropriate for the new age. The primary difference between 
the eighth-century works and those of the Kei school is a 
stronger sense of realism in the latter to the point of exagger- 
ation, providing a heightened feeling of drama. 

Kofukuji—one of the two head temples of the Hoss6 
school (and one of the six schools of Nara) and the family tem- 
ple of the Fujiwara—was razed in 1180 by the same Taira raid 
that set fire to Tédaiji. The priests of the two temples bore such 
great enmity toward the Taira lord responsible—Shigehira 
(1157-85 )—that when he was captured at the end of the war 
the Minamoto handed him over to the monks of Kolukuji, who 
promptly executed him. When the construction campaign for 
Todaiji was initiated, Minamoto no Yoritomo also provided his 
direct support for the rebuilding of K6fukuji. The Kei sculptors 
resident in Nara received commissions not only to repair 
seventh- and eighth-century sculptures that had been dam- 
aged, but also to create new works to replace the most impor- 
tant of those lost over time. 


The Kei School of Sculptors 


The Kei school of sculptors traced its origins to the sculptor 
Raijo (1044-1119), a second-generation disciple of Jocho 
(d. 1057). Although J6ch6's studio was located in Kyoto, after 
Raijo completed a commission from K6dfukuji in 1096, he 
decided to remain in Nara rather than return to the capital, 
where he would have to compete for work with the conserva- 
tive but powerful sculptural schools there. Raijo’s descendants 
stayed in Nara conserving their relationship with Kofukuji 
and producing sculpture. At the end of the twelfth century. 
when the great rebuilding programs began, the studio's head 
was Kokei (act. 1175-1200), who is generally credited with 
organizing his son and many disciples and assistants into the 


Kei school. The most prominent artists working under him 
were his son Unkei (d. 1223) and his disciples Kaikei (act. 
1185-1223) and Jokei. Once the rebuilding campaigns of 
Todaiji and Kofukuji were completed in the early thirteenth 
century, Unkei moved the Kei studio to Kyoto. The most impor- 
tant of the Kei masters after Unkei’s generation were his own 
sons, 'lankei, KOun, Koben, and Kosho. This group of talented 
men had had the opportunity to work together in heady prox- 
imity to the greatest sculptures of the Nara period, and with 
that powerful influence over them they created the most 
innovative and accomplished works to emerge from the 
Kamakura period. 





217 Fukikenjaku Kannon, by Kékei. | 189.Wood with paint and gold leaf 
and inlaid eyes; height 132 in. (336 cm). Nanend6 (South Octagonal Hall), 
Kofukuji, Nara. 
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218 Hokuendéd (North Octagonal Hall), Kéfukuji, Nara. 1210. 


Kokei's artistry is represented by the statues he made in 
1189 for the Nanendé6, or South Octagonal Hall, at K6fukuji. 
The central image is a gigantic Fukikenjaku Kannon (Fig. 
217), the same type of image, albeit seated, as the main divin- 
ity of the Hokked6 platform at Todaiji (see Fig. 109). The stat- 
ue was made to replace the original Fukakenjaku Kannon, 
thought to date from 746, which was lost in the fire that con- 
sumed the temple. Stylistically, the image stands between 
J6ch6’s Amida of 1052 (see Fig. 174) and Unkci'’s Miroku of 
1212 (see Fig. 219). The proportions are very much those 
of J6ch6’s statue. having a wide baseline, provided by the 
stretch of the lower legs, and a comparable vertical projection 
of the torso. The face, too. retains the squarish shape of the 
earlier style. New elements have been introduced—or exam- 
ple, the crystal used for the eyes and the byakugo (SkT. urna), 
Also, the carving of facial and drapery details is deeper than 
was the case in earlier yosegi sculptures. However, in essence 








the statue is a graceful reworking of the Middle Heian style 
established by JOcho. | 

Aside from the massive guardians in Tédaiji’s Nandaimon 
(see Fig. 214), which he executed in conjunction with Kaikei 
and at least two other masters, Unkei’s mature style can be 
found in the sculptures he made for the Hokuend6, or North 
Octagonal Hall, of 1210. The Hokuendo stands on the site of 
the memorial hall constructed in 721 on the first anniversary 
of Fujiwara no Fuhito's (659—7 20) death (Fig. 218). The altar 
centerpiece illustrated in Figure 219 is a Miroku Butsu (SkT. 
Maitreya Buddha) that was originally attended by a large ret- 
inue of two bodhisattvas, Shitenn6 (Four Guardian Kings), 
and two Indian rakan (skv. arhats). Of these only the Miroku 
and the two standing rakan, Muchaku (skt. Asanga) and 
Seshin (skT. Vasubandhu) in Figures 220 and 221, have sur- 
vived the centuries and date toc. 1212. 

The image of the Future Buddha was doubtless chosen 
as the central image to replace the Miroku sculpture of the 
original octagonal hall. He sits cross-legged on a tall octagonal 
platform, an elaborate openwork halo behind his head. This 
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219 Miroku Butsu, by Unkei. 1212.Wood with paint and gold leaf and 
inlaid eyes; height 55 % in. (141.9 cm). Hokuend6, Kofukuji, Nara. 


sculpture presents the mature Buddha of the Future, and 
Unkei has achieved a new balance of proportions, as com- 
pared to the Amida Nyorai by J6ch6 in the Byédd6in, in which 
the torso of the figure has a greater vertical projection than 
the horizontal spread of the legs. Yet unlike such earlier stat- 
ues as the seated Shaka of Murdji (see Fig. 165), this figure 
does not appear top-heavy. The facial features and the drapery 
are more deeply carved than those of the Joch6 Amida, giving 
the image a more natural look. The eyeballs are made of crys- 
tal, and the pupils seem to be focused downward, suggesting a 
facial expression the Japanese sometimes describe as melan- 
choly. The technique of carving is yosegi (multiple block) and 
the wood is katsura, a dense, even-grained hardwood ideally 
suited for carving. Using methods pioneered by Jéch6, Unkei 


has created an entirely new style of Buddha sculpture, an 
image that projects approachability, a gentle, almost human 
deity with whom the worshiper can hope to communicate. 

Within Buddhism, rakan operates as a rank within 
Enlightenment. While rakan have not yet achieved the com- 
plete Enlightenment of the Buddha, they are nevertheless far 
along the path to it, and are already free from rebirth. The 
brothers Muchaku and Seshin are two of the most famous fig- 
ures of Indian Buddhism in the early centuries c.£., and would 
have achieved this rank in their lifetimes. The philosophies 
they formulated have been central to many schools of 
Japanese Buddhism, not least the Hoss6 of K6fukuji Muchaku 
(Fig. 220) is depicted as a slender figure holding a cylindrical 
object, perhaps a reliquary, wrapped in a piece of cloth, while 
Seshin (Fig. 221) is a more fleshy individual, whose hands 
appear to be gesturing as he speaks. One figure appears to be 
reflective and introverted, while the other is outgoing, seeming 
to make eye contact with the viewer. Both wear priest's robes 
that fall in deeply carved and irregularly patterned folds. They 
are completely natural images, freestanding and not frontally 
posed. Unkei has created imaginary portraits of the two early 
Indian Buddhists that are completely believable in the context 
of Japan in the thirteenth century. 

Kaikei’s own projects also have a gentle aspect, and are 
distinguished by their rich embellishment with numerous 
details. Kaikei was adopted by K6kei into the family, and his life 
followed a somewhat different pattern from that of the other 
Kei sculptors. Although both he and Unkei were devout 
Buddhists, Kaikei involved himself more completely in the 
teachings of the Pure Land school of Amida Buddhism. He 
came under the influence of Chégen at Tédaiji, who gave him 
the Buddhist name Anamidabutsu and favored him with a 
number of sculpture commissions. Toward the end of his 
active life, Kaikei seems to have worked primarily on Amida 
images, and his style at that time is known as anami after his 
Buddhist name. 

One of the most memorable works Kaikei created on com- 
mission from Chdgen is the 1201 statue of the Shinto god 
Hachiman in the guise of a monk, for T6daiji’s newly rebuilt 
Hachiman Shrine (Fig. 222). Originally Chogen had conceived 
of installing in the shrine a painting of Hachiman originally 
owned by Jingoji but which had since come into the possession 
of the insei ex-emperor Go Toba (1179-1239). Jingoji’s restor- 
er, Mongaku, beat Chégen to the post and persuaded Go Toba 
to return it to Jingoji. Kaikei is thought to have based his sculp- 
ture on the Jingoji painting. Kaikei's “second-choice” image 
sits cross-legged on a lotus base, one hand in his lap, the other 
holding a priest's staff. Known in Japanese as a shakujé, this is 
a tall walking stick topped by a three-lobed copper ornament 
to which six metal rings are attached. As the bearer walks 
using the stick, the rings jingle together, making a sound that 
is thought to warn insects and other small animals so they 
might get out of the way and avoid being crushed underfoot. 
It is also said to repel poisonous insects. The shakujé is also 
characteristically held by images of the bodhisattva Jiz6. 
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220 Muchaku, by Unkei. 1212.Wood with paint and inlaid eyes; 
height 74 in. (188 cm). Hokuendé, Kéfukuji, Nara. 
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221 Seshin, by Unkei. 1212.Wood with paint and inlaid eyes; 
height c. 74 in. (187.9 cm). Hokuend6, Kofukuji, Nara. 
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222 Hachiman in the Guise of a Monk, by Kaikei. 1201.Wood with paint; height 34 4 in. (87.5 cm). 
Hachimanden, Tédaiji, Nara. 


Although Hachiman’s face shows the wrinkles of age, it is the 
idealized countenance of a divinity. The piece has a strong 
three-dimensional presence. but the potential strength of the 
war god has been subordinated to the calm. ethereal elegance 
of the monk. 

Like Kaikei, the sculptor Jékei is believed to have been a 
disciple of Kokei's but not a blood relation. However, very few 
details concerning this artist can be confirmed. and there even 
seem to have been two sculptors with this same name active in 
Nara in the 1200s, one around the turn of the century, the 


other towards the middle. From the works that can be secure- 
ly attributed to the earlier JOkei, it is clear that he was a talent- 
ed artist who most probably had seen examples of Chinese 
Buddhist sculpture of the Song dynasty (960-1279). Perhaps 
he, like Kaikei, had contact with Chogen and was able to tap 
the old man’s store of knowledge about Chinese Buddhist art 
and architecture. 

Jokei's image of Yuima (ski. Vimalikirti) is of a pair with 
an image of his debating partner the bodhisattva Monju (SKT. 
Manjushri) of 1196 in Kdfukuji’s eastern kondd. The Yuima is 
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223 Yuima, by Jdkei. | 196. Wood with paint and inlaid eyes; 
height 34 % in. (87.9 cm). East kondd, KOofukuji, Nara. 


particularly interesting for what it reveals about the artist and 
also about the technical procedures involved in making a piece 
of sculpture (Fig. 223). The classic theme of the debate from 
the Yuima ky6é (st. Vimalikirtinirdesha Sutra) between Monju 
and Yuima can be traced back in Japanese sculpture to the 
tableaux of clay figures of 711 in the pagoda of Héryiji (see 
Fig. 100), but J6kci's treatment of it is entirely new. His Yuima 
is a robust figure rather than the sick old man described in the 
sutra, and sits on a tall rectangular platform backed with a 
wooden structure, over which a decorated brocade has been 
draped. This high back and the motifs of the lion throne are 
particularly Chinese in flavor. In the chest cavity of the statue 
is a lengthy inscription written by JOkei stating that the work 
was sculpted by him in 1196 in a period of fifty-three days, 
and that the surface preparation and the application of 


224 (right) The Priest Kaya, by Kosh. Early 13th century. Wood with paint 
and inlaid eyes; height 46 4% in. (117.6 cm). Rokuharamitsuji, Kyoto. 


colors were executed in a period of fifty days by an artist 
named K6en., 

Works by two of Unkei's younger sons suggest the poles of 
representation possible within the context of Buddhist sculp- 
ture in this period: the statue of the Amida Buddhist master 
Kaya by Kosho and the two lantern-bearing demons by 
K6dben. he Kiya is an exercise in realism taken to the limits of 
literal representation (Fig. 224), the demons a humorous 
study of imaginary creatures materialized into solid three- 
dimensional forms (Figs 225a and b). In his zeal to spread the 
message of Amida Buddhism throughout the island of 
Honsht, Kiya (903-72) lived an itinerant existence, teaching 
the nenbutsu mantra at each village and town in a ritual of 
worship that included chanting the mantra while dancing to 
the accompaniment of gongs and bells. A story, perhaps apoc- 
ryphal, has it that Kiya was converted to Amidism after he 
killed a deer and then realized the enormity of his act. He 
made himself a pilgrim’s walking staff and affixed one of the 
deer's antlers to the top to remind him of his reason for becom- 
ing a priest. Kosh6’s statue shows the man in a walking 
stance, a gong held to his chest by a yoke over his shoulders, 
the staff topped with deer antlers in his left hand. Attached to 
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225 a.) (left): Tentdki, by Kében. 1215.Wood with paint and inlaid eyes; height 30 % in. (78.2 m). 
b.) (right): Ryatoki, by Kében. 1215.Wood with paint and inlaid eyes; height 30 % in. (77.8 cm). Kéfukuji, Nara. 


a wire coming out of the priest's mouth are six standing 
Amida Buddha figures, symbolizing the six syllables of the 
mantra. It is a beautifully imagined portrayal of Ktya's dedi- 
cation and faith, 

According to an inscription on one of them, K6ében's 
depictions of the demons Tent6ki and Ryutoki holding 
lanterns were comunissioned by the monk Shéshd of KGfukuji. 
executed by Koben, and completed in 1215, Until the building 
was lost in a fire, they stood as lanterns in front of the main 


altar in the western kondd. KOben has combined the theme of 


the guardians of the gate, one open-mouthed and the other 
with pursed lips, with that of mischievous little demons, treat- 
ing the result with exaggerated realism. Tentdki. a squat. 


muscular little fellow, stands in a hip-slung pose and holds a 
lantern aloft, balancing it on his left hand and shoulder. Two 
horns that project from the curls on his head are also painted 
on the surface of the sculpture. His eyebrows are bushy, and 
there is evidence that wires were inserted in them originally to 
suggest an even more scraggly texture. The Ryat6ki balances 
his lantern on the top of his head, while a menacing, spitting 
snake curls around his body and neck. The facial expressions 
of the two figures are so realistic that one is tempted to read 
emotions into an interpretation of them: the Ryatoki a petu- 
lant little boy. the Tentdki a taunting brat. They are remark- 
ably effective sculptures that take grotesque realism to its 
humorous extremes. 
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A restoration project of significant dimensions undertak- 
en toward the middle of the thirteenth century was the 
rebuilding of the SanjUsangend6 in Kyoto. The original hall of 
1164 containing a thousand and one images of Kannon was 
destroyed by fire in 1249, and only 156 of the original images 
survived. The primary motive in its reconstruction was to 
reproduce as exactly as possible what had been created almost 
a hundred years previously. The task of replacing the rest of 
the thousand-armed, eleven-headed bodhisattva sculptures 
was assigned to the Kei school, whose head at this point was 
Unkei's eldest son Tankei (1173-1256). Tankei had learned 
his craft working with his father on the sculpture projects 
undertaken by the workshop in Nara. He had moved to Kyoto 
when Unkei decided to relocate, and, after his father’s death in 
1223, he took over the directorship of the studio. The 
Sanjusangendo project was of such huge dimensions that 
Tankei had to reach beyond his own craftsmen and employ 
members of his rivals, Kyoto’s traditional In and En schools. A 
few of the standing Kannon images have been attributed to 
Tankei (see Fig. 190 and page 155), but his magnum opus in 
the temple is the seated thousand-armed Kannon in the center 
of the altar (fig. 226). The figure was begun in 1251 and 
completed three years later when 'l'ankei was eighty-two years 
of age; it was his last sculpture and required the help of two 
assistants. The statue is made using the yosegi technique in 
hinoki and is covered with lacquer and gold leaf. The eyes are 
quartz insets. The thousand arms of the bodhisattva are grad- 





uated in size: the six largest arms are placed close to the body 
and given a completely natural treatment; those in a second 
group, which are slightly smaller and hold attributes, radiate 
out around the image; finally, there is a group of much small- 
er hands. The image projects an impression of dignity and 
serenity, though its artistic quality tends to be overlooked in 
the sea of statues around it. 

Much more interesting aesthetically are the two sculp- 
tures of the God of Wind (Fujin) and Thunder (Raijin) that are 
placed toward the outer ends of the platform in front of the 
thousand and one Kannons (Figs 227a and b). These statues 
are usually grouped with twenty-eight additional images of 
adherents of Kannon who are dedicated to helping true believ- 
ers. Sculptures of the latter are arranged in front of the stand- 
ing Kannon images and are assumed to have been made by 
artists from Tankei’s studio in the 1250s while work was going 
forward on the statues for the altar. Both gods appear to be 
climbing up out of dark, swirling thunderclouds, and their 
wide-open eyes look down as if on the world, including the 
viewer, below them. The God of Wind, with four-fingered 
hands, grasps the ends of a bag of wind slung around his 
neck. The God of Thunder is surrounded by a ring of small 
drums which he hits with bachi, or dumbbell-shaped instru- 
ments, clenched in his three-fingered hands. In terms of tech- 
nique, both figures are standard in their execution: hinoki 
wood carved in the yosegi technique and insct crystal cyes. 
However, in terms of subject matter and expression, their 
unnamed sculptor has produced something quite fresh and 
new. He has used Kei-school realism to create dramatic, 
anthropomorphic materializations of the force and sound of a 
thunderstorm. 


The Revival of Jingoji and K6zanji 


Jingoji, on beautiful Mount Takao, was one of the first of the 
Early Heian-period temples built in an environment far from 
the intrigues of the capital. About a hundred years later, on a 
neighboring mountain, Jimujinin, a subtemple of Jingoji and 
the forerunner of K6zanji, was established in an area known 
as Togano. Dedicated to Shingon worship, Jingoji and 
Jamujinin prospered initially, but by the twelfth century both 
had fallen into disrepair. Jingoji was almost completely 
destroyed by fire in 1149. The project of reconstruction and, 
more fundamentally, of revitalization of the two precincts was 
undertaken in the late twelfth century by Mongaku (act. 
c. 1100-1203), a monk of prodigious strength and dedica- 
tion. Before his conversion to Buddhism, Mongaku was a war- 
rior in service to a daughter of the emperor—and subsequent- 
ly insei—Toba (1103-56, r. 1107-23). Mongaku fell deeply in 


226 Senju Kannon, by Tankei. 1254.Wood with gold leaf and painted 
and metal details; height |32 in. (334 cm). Central image on altar of 
Sanjisangend6, Kyoto. 
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227 a.) (left): Fajin (God of Wind) on altar of Sanjisangendé. | 3th century. 

Wood with lacquer, gold leaf, and paint and inlaid eyes; height from base of right knee 43 % in. (111.5 cm). 
b.) (right): Raijin (God of Thunder) on altar of Sanjiisangendé. | 3th century. 

Wood with lacquer, gold leaf, and paint and inlaid eyes; height from base of right knee 39 % in. (100 cm). 


love with a married woman and planned to free her by killing 
her husband. She, a loyal samurai wife, changed places with 
her husband, and Mongaku, by mistake, killed her. In penance 
he withdrew from the court and began a wandering existence 
until finally he took the tonsure around 1168 and settled at 
Jingoji. One senses in Mongaku a restless energy that needed 
to be harnessed and channeled lest it burst forth destructively. 
So passionately did he press for funds to rebuild Jingoji that the 
retired emperor Go Shirakawa had him exiled to the rocky 
peninsula of Izu from 1173 to 1178. There he met a fellow 
exile, the future shogun Minamoto no Yoritomo, who was 
beginning to formulate his plans for rebellion. After Mongaku 
was permitted to return to Kyoto, he pressed again for support. 
Through the good offices of Yoritomo, Go Shirakawa was per- 
suaded to provide them, and the rebuilding project was com- 
pleted in the midst of civil war in 1182. Go Shirakawa and 
Yoritomo were both honored by portraits installed in the 
rebuilt temple (see Fig. 201). 

The revitalization of Jamujinin in addition to Jingoji was 
more than Mongaku could accomplish in his lifetime, and it 


fell to his disciple My6e (1173-1232) to complete the project. 
The young man was the offspring of a Fujiwara mother and a 
father who, as a child, had taken the name of his adopted fam- 
ily, the Taira. Orphaned at the beginning of the Genpei Civil 
War in 1180, My6e was adopted a year later by his uncle 
Jokaku, a monk at Jingoji, and there the child spent his forma- 
tive years. In 1206, after Mongaku’s death, the retired emper- 
or Go Toba granted the site of Jamujinin to Myoée so that he 
could reestablish it as a center of the Kegon school (one of the 
six schools of Nara) with the new name of Kozanji. However, 
Myoe was of a reclusive nature and had no interest in the 
rebuilding projects that were going forward after the civil war. 
He preferred to distance himself from the Buddhist establish- 
ment and instead to devote his time to forming a new Buddhist 
doctrine based on a combination of elements from Shingon 
and Kegon. A chief feature of his doctrine was the practice of 
meditation, through which the individual could achieve 
remarkable states of superconsciousness, not unlike the prac- 
tices of the Zen school which was just establishing itself in 
Japan at this period. 
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228 Portrait of Myde Shonin, attributed to Jonin. | 3th century. Hanging 
scroll, color on silk; height 57 4 x 23 % in. (146 x 58.8 cm). Kézanji, Kyoto. 


The painted portrait of Myde Sh6nin—shénin meaning 
saint—is traditionally attributed to JOnin, a monk resident at 
KOzanji, and shows Myée seated on his meditation platform in 
a tree (Fig. 228). Clad in a black robe, My6e sits in the crotch 
of a twin-trunked tree, his hands in his lap in a meditative 
position. All around him are scraggly pines. 'lo his left, hung 
on thin branches, are his rosary and an incense burner emit- 
ting a thin stream of smoke that spirals upward into the 
mountain air. The painting, based on a pattern developed in 
China for rakan paintings, is almost naive in its composition, 
nothing like the complicated study of forms that are seen in 
the yamato-e portrait of Yoritomo (see Fig. 201). The tech- 
nique relies heavily on calligraphic ink brushstrokes to 
delineate the images, which are then embellished only with 
thin washes of color, a treatment that contrasts strongly with 
the fine lines and delicate colors used to describe the priest’s 
face. In sum, for its time the painting is unique in expression, 
but one that preligures the painting style of the Nanga school 
in the eighteenth century. 

A sculpted portrait of Myde Shonin from the thirteenth 
century has also been preserved at K6zanji (Fig. 229). ‘he 
artist is unknown and the date is thought to be before 1253, 
when the first reference to it was made. My6e is shown seated, 
rosary in hand, his robes carefully arranged around him. By 
all accounts Myode was a handsome man, and this sculpture 
presents him as such. It also clearly details the missing tip of 


229 Portrait of sculpture of Myde Shonin. 13th century. 
Wood with inlaid eyes; height 32 % in. (83 cm). Kézanji, Kyoto. 
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his right ear, which he cut off in 1196 in a moment of despair- 
ing grief that he had not been born during the lifetime of 
Shaka Buddha. However, when this sculpture is compared to 
the portrait of Abbot Chégen (see Fig. 215), it is clear that the 
sculptor was less interested in capturing the appearance of the 
real man than in accenting the simple beauty of the face by 
setting it off with a complicated pattern of drapery folds. 

Three remarkable works of art were commissioned in 
connection with K6zanji’s reorientation toward My6e’s syn- 
thesis of Shingon and Kegon teachings. The first is a narrative 
scroll depicting the life of the Korean monk Uisang (JAP. Gisho; 
625-702), and the second is another narrative scroll on the 
life of another Korean monk, Wonhyo (jap. Gangy6; 617-86). 
These two are the founders of the Korean Kegon school, from 
whence the Japanese school is derived. The third picce is a 
sculpture attributed to Tankei of Zenmy6, a Chinese woman 
who became a protector of Gish6 during his return journey 
from China. Traditionally, the two sets of narrative scrolls 
were thought to belong together, and were identified under the 
collective title of the Kegon engi (Legends of the Kegon School), 
more accurately called the Tales of Gangy6 and Gishé. It was 
believed that the text for these scrolls was written by Myée 
himself from accounts of the two priests in a Chinese collec- 
tion of biographies, the Song gaoseng zhuan. However, more 
recently information has surfaced that has caused scholars to 
revise these traditional attributions. 


230 = Illustration from Kegon engi emaki, concluding passage of Gishd 
Scrolls Ill, showing Zenmy6 as a dragon. Early |3th century. Hand scroll, 
ink and color on paper; height 12 /% in. (31.8 cm). Kozanji, Kyoto. 





The tales of Gangy6 and Gishé both begin with the two 
monks leaving the Korean kingdom of Silla, intending to trav- 
el together to China. However, after spending their first night 
in a burial cave, taking shelter from a driving rain, Gangy6 
decides that his best course of action is to look within himself 
for wisdom. He has seen a gruesome single-horned demon in 
his dreams, a vision that convinces him to abandon his plans 
for travel. Gishd, however, continues on to China, where he 
has many adventures; just before returning to Korea he meets 
the beautiful Zenmy6, who falls in love with him. Being devot- 
ed to the Dharma, he ignores her attentions, causing her great 
emotional anguish. She finally comes to terms with her 
beloved’s religious dedication and turns herself into a dragon 
to protect his ship as it returns to his homeland (Fig. 230). 
Several scenes precede the climax seen in this illustration. First 
Zenmy6 journeys to the port from which Gish6 is to depart, 
carrying a box with vestments and ritual objects as a farewell 
present. Next, realizing that Gishd’s ship has already left, she 
throws herself down on the embankment and weeps. Then, 
reconciled to fate, she places her gift on the water so that it 
may be carried by the waves to the departing boat. Finally, she 
dives into the water, transforms herself into a dragon, and, 
swimming under the boat, cradles it on her back for the return 
voyage. This final scene is a wonderfully dramatic combina- 
tion of swirling blue waves, the ferocious green and red drag- 
on with its incredibly long “whiskers,” and the small boat with 
its tiny human passengers. 

The Gangy6o pictures are quite different in character, more 
naive in composition. One of the high points of this set of 
scrolls is the passage in which a royal messenger of Silla jour- 
neys to the bottom of the sea to receive the Kongd sanmai kyé 
(Sutra of Meditations on the Adamantine), a sutra with the 
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power to heal the gravely ill queen of Silla (Fig. 231). The 
envoy appears behind an old man, who turns back to explain 
that the sword-nosed fish to the left will not hurt him. This 
exchange is written in vertical lines above the figure of the old 
man, and just below his foot is the corner of a palace roof, the 
residence of the King of the Sea. from whom the sutra is to be 
obtained. This unusual inclusion of textual dialogue in 
hiragana script with a minimum of Chinese characters is a fea- 
ture of passages in both scrolls, and heightens the immediacy 
of each event. 

The circumstances surrounding the production of the 
Gish6 and Gangy6o scrolls have been studied in detail by Karen 
Brock, and they provide a valuable glimpse into patterns of 
patronage in the early thirteenth century. Brock identifies the 
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231 Illustration from Kegon engi emaki, scroll 2, scene | of the Gangyd 
Scrolls Ill, showing an imperial messenger descending toward the palace of 
the king of the sea. Early |3th century. Hand scroll, ink and color on paper; 
height 12 7% in. (31.6 cm). Kézanji, Kyoto. 


probable patron of the tales of Gish6 as Fujiwara no Tokiko, 
known as Lady Sanmi, the sister of one of the retired emperor 
Go Toba’s favorite consorts. Over the years she formed a close 
relationship with My6e and K6zanji, donating money for con- 
struction and for the performance of specific ceremonies. Lady 
Sanmi's connections with Myde became particularly close 
when in 1218 the monk was able to heal her daughter. The 
Jokya Rebellion of 1221—when Go Toba tried unsuccessfully 
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232 Zenmyd, attributed to Tankei. c. 1225.Wood with paint and gold leaf, 
inlaid eyes, and metal details; height 12 % in. (31.4 cm). Kézanji, Kyoto. 


to wrest control of the affairs of the nation from the 
Kamakura bakufu—is the second element in the making of the 
illustrated scrolls. Those who had assisted Go Toba were either 
killed in the fighting or executed, and their property confiscat- 
ed by the bakufu. Because of Myoe’s connection, through his 
mother, with the Fujiwara, and his own contacts with high- 
ranking members of the nobility. his temple of K6zanji seemed 


a logical place for the numerous homeless widows and griey- 
ing mothers to seek refuge. In 1223 a parcel of land was ceded 
by Jingoji to K6zanji for the establishment of a nunnery. which 
was called Zenmy6ji. Brock argues convincingly that the Gishé 
scrolls were made at the instigation of Lady Sanmi, perhaps for 
her own edification or that of the new nuns, around the time 
of the Jékya Rebellion. In any case, with its emphasis on 
Zenmyo as a protector of the Korean monk, the tale was an 
appropriate work for a female audience. 

However, the actual authorship of the Gish6 scrolls 
remains unknown, although one has been suggested for the 
Gangyo scrolls. Several scholars have noted a resemblance 
in the brushwork of the scrolls to that of the portrait of Myde 
in Figure 228. The latter has been attributed to JOnin, and it 
seems that the Gangy6 scrolls should be as well. 

The third work of art associated with Kegon worship at 
KOzanji is a tiny, gemlike sculpture of Zenmy6 paired with a 
statue of Byakko Jin—a god associated with snowy moun- 
tains, originally the Himalayas—commissioned by Myée in 
1225 and attributed to Tankei (Fig. 232). Depicted as a classic 
Chinese beauty, Zenmyo is shown standing on a rock, holding 
the box containing her farewell gifts to Gish6. She appears 
calm and assured, as if, having brought her grief under con- 
trol, she is determining her next course of action. Her clothing 
consists of a green, shawl-collared outer robe with double 
sleeves and a white undergarment, and attached to her head is 
an openwork metal ornament with long festoons that frame 
her face. This image of Zenmy6 projects a calm and serene 
presence, a person at peace with the conditions of her life, her 
passive demeanor animated by the gentle curving patterns of 
her sleeves. 


The Cult of KGkai and the Fashion for 
Chigo Imagery 


The headquarters of the central strain of Shingon Buddhism 
remained at Mount Koya, the monastery to the south of Osaka 
founded by Ktikai (774-835) in 816. Kikai—or K6b6 Daishi. 
his most common epithet—was himself the center of a major 
cult within the school. A painting of him as a child, now in the 
Art Institute of Chicago (Fig. 233), is one of the more popular 
icons of his cult, far outstripping portraits of him as a patri- 
arch. Such images are known as Chigo Daishi (K6b6 Daishi as 
a child or novice monk), and commemorate the moment that 
the young Kikai experienced a vision and first communicated 
his desire to become a monk. His parents obliged, and Kikai 
took holy orders as a child and went on to travel to China and 
bring back the Tantric teachings which he would formulate 





into Shingon Buddhism. The medieval period witnessed a 
whole rash of literature and art concerning chigo (boys), and 
other famous Buddhist chigo images are of Sh6toku Taishi and 
the bodhisattvas Kannon and Monji. In the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries groups of stories began being collected 
called chigo monogatari, which relate tales of novice monks. 
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233  Chigo Daishi (K6bé Daishi as a child). Kamakura period, |4th century. 
Hanging scroll, ink, color, and gold on silk; 34 % x 19 / in. (86.7 x 48.9 cm). 
The Art Institute of Chicago. Gift of the Joseph and Helen Regenstein 
Foundation. (1959.552). 


These tales grew out of the tradition within Buddhism for 
Enlightenment tales (JAP. hosshin mono), and concerned the 
affection of an older, senior monk for a novice, and how the 
loss of the beloved leads the senior monk to a moment of 
Enlightenment. Usually the boy is also revealed to be a mani- 
festation of a bodhisattva such as Kannon or Monjai. Some 
scholars, such as Margaret Childs, consider that paintings of 
Chigo Daishi also are an expression of this type of bond 
between an elder and younger monk, and Ktikai has often 
been credited with introducing wakashidé (the way of youth) 
into Japanese monastcries from China. Chigo imagery contin- 
ued to be popular well into the eighteenth century. 


Pure Land Buddhism 


Amida Buddhism captured the zeitgeist of the court and 
nation from the Middle Heian period onward, notably through 
the teachings and work of Genshin (942—1017) and Kaya. At 
first the court aristocracy had attempted to recreate Amida’s 
Western Paradise—or Pure Land—on earth, assuming that it 
would more or less mirror the lifestyle that they enjoyed 
already. But, as already mentioned, the horror and suffering of 
war so dominated the Japanese social landscape from the mid- 
twelfth century onward that, instead of imagining Amida’s 
Pure Land recreated here on earth. the Japanese perceived 
themselves to be living in the time of mappo. 

According to Buddhist tradition. the end of the age of the 
present Buddha, Shaka, is the time of mappd, a degencrate 
period of ten thousand years, distinguished by conflict, cruelty, 
and despair. In the mappd phase, evil was supposed to be so 
pervasive that conventional strategies for attaining nirvana— 
reading and copying the sutras, meditation, and good works— 
would be of no avail. Responding to this nihilistic mood, sev- 
eral Buddhist masters had reworked the concepts of Amidism 
into anew movement called Pure Land Buddhism, which cen- 
tered on the belief that salvation—or rebirth in Amida’s para- 
dise—could be achieved through faith in Amida Buddha and 
the practice of the nenbutsu manira. 

Amida cults originated in the early centuries C.£. in India, 
and spread along the Silk Roads to China and Korea. Already 
in the Chinese Tang period (618-907), belief in Amida and 
hope for rebirth in his paradise was a powerful movement 
within the Chinese Buddhist community. In Japan, Amida was 
known from early on as one of the four directional or tran- 
scendental Buddhas who are emanations of the Universal 
Buddha Birushana. It was not really until the late tenth and 
eleventh centuries, with Genshin and Kiya, that Amida was 
first introduced to Japan as the center of a salvation cult. 
However, once it caught on, the cult had a massive impact, not 
only with the aristocracy, but also with the common people. 

Out of the violent upheavals of the twelfth century 
emerged three Buddhist masters who revitalized the move- 
ment in the face of the social insecurity and general pessimism 
that had become the norm in all strata of society. They were 
Honen (1133-1212), from whose teachings the Jodo Shi, or 
Pure Land sect, developed; Shinran (1173-1263), founder of 
the Jodo Shin Sha, or True Pure Land sect: and Ippen 
(1239-89), whose followers organized the Ji sect. The teach- 
ings of Hoénen and Shinran, in particular, are often dismissed 
as “easy salvation,” but in the context of thirteenth-century 
Japan, they offered a sure path to salvation for men and 
women whose entire society had been turned upside down, 
and for whom the other Buddhist schools offered little solace. 

Honen was a priest who had begun his religious develop- 
ment within the 'lendai school, but. feeling dissatisfied with its 
teachings, had struck out on his own to study Amidism. He 
initiated a reformation of Buddhism in the thirteenth century, 
making the achieving of Enlightenment an act of personal 
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234 Fragment of the Hinen Shonin eden, an illustrated hand scroll 
mounted as a hanging scroll, showing Hdnen inscribing a copy of his 
portrait for his disciple, Shinran. Early 14th century. Ink and color on 
paper; 16 % x 23 4% in. (41 x 59 cm). The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. Gift of Mrs Russell Sage, by exchange and funds from various 
donors. (1980.221). 


faith, rather than the result of reading sutras or meditating. In 
1175, Honen read the Amitayurdhyana Sutra VAv. Kanmurydju 
kyo: Sutra on the Meditation of the Buddha of Infinite Life). and 
the commentary on it by the great Chinese master of Amida 
Buddhism, Shan Dao (JAP. Zendd; 613-81). On the basis of 
these two works he began openly to advocate the nenbutsu 
mantra as the direct path to salvation. and in so doing cut 
himself off from traditional Buddhism. This is the year in 
which he is said to have established the Jodo Sha. [is fame 
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spread and he gathered about him many disciples, not least of 
whom was Shinran, and even became the spiritual adviser to 
both ex-emperor Go Shirakawa and ex-emperor Go Toba. 
Eventually members of the Tendai and Hoss6 school hierarchy 
rose against Honen and persuaded Go Toba to exile him to 
Shikoku Island from 1207 to 1211, until just a few months 
before his death. Nevertheless the school he founded contin- 
ued to thrive long after his death. 

An illustration from the Hinen Shénin eden (Legend of the 
Holy Man Honen), the pictorial biography of Hénen, shows 
him with his disciples in a temple room enclosed by sliding 
doors decorated with landscape paintings (Fig. 234). Honen. 
seated with his back to the wall. inscribes a copy of a scroll 
containing his own portrait to be given to his disciple Shinran, 
who kneels in front of him. Behind Shinran can be seen the 
original. With the advent of Shingon and Tendai Buddhism, 
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and their lineages of patriarchs and teachers, increasing 
importance had been placed on the role of the master. By the 
thirteenth century, it had become the custom for a Buddhist 
master to reward his best students with an inscribed portrait of 
himself as proof that the student had learned all the master 
had to teach. 

This illustration is a fragment of one of the most elaborate 
of the many illustrated versions of the Hénen Shdnin eden, 
originally in forty-eight scrolls compiled over a ten-year period 
beginning in 1307. It is believed that it was edited by Shunshod, 
a priest from Mount Hiei. based on earlier records of Honen's 
life and teachings. It had the express purpose of presenting not 
only a biography of the master, but also the history of the Jodo 
sect, and of the Chionin temple in Kyoto, as the most impor- 
tant locus for Amida worship. The project, undertaken at the 
request of the retired emperor Go Fushimi (1288-1336; 
r. 1299-1301), obviously had the support of the nobility, 
since the calligraphy was executed by cight men associated 
with the court, including Go Fushimi and emperor Go Nijo 
(r. 1302-8). The primary purpose of the illustrations was to 
document specific events, which the scene of Hoénen with 
Shinran does successfully, but they are not particularly telling 
in terms of narrative technique or expressiveness. 

The second great master of Japanese Pure Land Buddhism 
was Honen’s disciple Shinran. He believed that, considering 
the overwhelming weight of each individual's fundamental 
materialistic self-interest, compounded by the accretion of 
misdeeds over many lifetimes, one’s only hope was to perform 
the nenbutsu mantra. And the desire to do so would come as a 
result of Amida Buddha’s call, awakening in the hearer under- 
standing and compassion. Enlightenment and rebirth in 
Amida’s paradise would take place not because of an individ- 
ual’s actions, but rather through Amida’s inherent benevo- 
lence. This doctrine became the basis of the new J6do Shin Sha. 

Shinran’s life, like that of his master, was the subject of an 
illustrated biography, the Zenshin Shonin-e (Pictorial Biography 
of the Holy Man Shinran). The original text was written by his 
great-grandson Kakunyo in 1295 and illustrated by an 





unknown artist, most probably a monk—painter. Two separate 
episodes are represented within the scene reproduced here 
(Fig. 235). This first episode is essentially a retelling of that 
depicted in Figure 234. To the right, Honen kneels before a 
hanging scroll on which a portrait of himself has been mount- 
ed, and writes an inscription for Shinran on a separate sheet of 
paper mounted below. To the left, however, the master hands 
Shinran a box containing the Senjakushtfi, a collection of 
Honen’s writings on the effectiveness of the nenbutsu, which 
he is allowing Shinran to copy. The honor of being permitted 
to make his own copy of Hénen’s book, in addition to being 
given a personally inscribed portrait, indicates the confidence 
the master felt in this, his brightest pupil. The illustration style 
is that of straightforward description enlivened only by a pas- 
sage to the left showing Hénen’s garden, in which blooms a 
lotus {lower—like those to be found in Amida’s paradise. 

The third of the great Pure Land teachers was Ippen, a 
monk who is thought to have founded the Ji school in 1274, 
when, like Kiya in the eleventh century, he took up the life of 
a wandering monk, carrying the message of the nenbutsu 
throughout Japan. His particular contribution was the devel- 
opment of Kiiya’s practice of chanting the mantra while danc- 
ing. In Ippen’s ceremony of nenbutsu odori a number of people 
danced in a circle beating drums, ringing bells, and chanting 
the nenbutsu mantra, and it was popular particularly amongst 
the common people with whom Ippen largely mixed. The 
ecstasy that might be achieved in such a performance would 
be a symbol to the believer of the joy of salvation achieved 
through Amida. 

The Ippen Hijiri-e (Pictures of the Holy Man Ippen), an illus- 
trated set of twelve scrolls depicting lppen’s life and travels, is 
arguably the best of the biographical scrolls devoted to monks. 
The text was composed in 1299 by Ippen’s younger brother 


235 Illustration from Zenshin Shonin-e, scroll |, scene 4, showing Hénen 
inscribing a portrait scroll for Shinran and then presenting his writings 
to Shinran. Late |3th century. Hand scroll, ink and color on paper; 

12 % in. (32 cm). Nishi Honganji, Kyoto. 
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236 Illustration from Ippen Hijiri-e, scroll 5, scene 4, by Eni, showing Ippen 
and his followers crossing the snow-covered fields of the Kanté. Late 13th 
century. Hand scroll, ink and color on paper; height 15 in. (38.2 cm). 
Kankikdji, Kyoto. 


237 (below) Illustration from Ippen Hijiri-e, scroll 6, scene 3, by Eni, show- 
ing Ippen leading a religious ceremony. Late | 3th century. Hand scroll, ink 
and color on paper; height I5 in. (38.2 cm). Kankikdji, Kyoto. 
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Shokai, himself a monk and an adherent of the Ji sect, and 
was illustrated by an artist named Eni, possibly a 
monk-—painter or more probably a professional artist employed 
by Shdkai for this project. Many sections of the scrolls detail 
Ippen’s travels and provide extremely accurate depictions of 
well-known places around Japan, making the set a particular- 
ly valuable historical document. Eni has brought to this work 
a lyric quality not found in most priest-biographies. One illus- 
tration of Ippen and his followers crossing snow-covered fields 
in the Kanto far exceeds the needs of documentation (Fig. 
236). A thin layer of snow coats the low hills with their marsh 
grass and pine trees. The palette of colors is reduced to white 
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and soft shades of brown and green, suggesting something 
akin to monochrome landscape painting, while the clear 
delineation of space within the scene suggests a familiarity 
with Chinese landscape ink-painting of the Song dynasty 
(960-1279). In his treatment of Ippen conducting a nenbutsu 
odori ceremony demonstrates Eni’s skilful depiction of crowd 
scenes in the excited throng that is gathered in the two pavil- 
ions (Fig. 237). 


PURE LAND DEVOTIONAL PAINTINGS 


As the popularity of Pure Land Buddhist schools increased, 
two types of religious paintings—mandalas and raigd paint- 
ings—took on renewed importance in the course of devotion- 
al practice. Their imagery centers on the depiction of Amida 
Buddha's Western Paradise, and contemplation of these 
paintings is intended to aid the practitioner in visualizing the 
promised land. 


Taima Mandara 

The primary icon of Pure Land Buddhism as taught by H6nen 
is a mandala, one of the earliest of which is preserved in a lap- 
estry version in the Taimadera, a temple in the village of 
Taima in Nara prefecture, and therefore the mandala is known 
as the Taima Mandara. The traditions associated with the 
mandala suggest that it was executed in the eighth century 
during the latter half of the Nara period, but scholars believe 
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it more likely that it was imported from China, perhaps at that 
time. It is an accurate translation into visual images of the 
teachings of the Chinese patriarch Shan Dao as set forth in his 
commentary on the Kanmurydju kyd. Strangely, there is no 
reference to it in documents of the Nara or Heian periods. It 
was rediscovered in the thirteenth century and became the 
prototype for a series of mandala paintings of Amida’s 
Western Paradise. One of the best documented of these is a 
work executed in rich colors, including gold and silver as well 
as kirikane, or cut gold (Fig. 238). 

The central element of the mandala is an image of the 
Court of Essential Doctrine, or Gengibun, depicting Amida’s 
paradise with a wealth of detail. The Buddha is seated on a 
high octagonal throne flanked by the bodhisattvas Kannon 
and Seishi, who occupy lower lotus-blossom thrones. 
Numerous smaller bodhisattvas and deities wearing skirts, 
scarves, and crowns surround the triad. Behind this multitude 
rise multi-storied palaces, and in front of them a large lotus 
pond, out of which the souls of the blessed will be reborn into 
the paradise on lotus blooms. Boats are poled between the 
blossoms to collect the small children and other human fig- 
ures who represent the reborn souls. 

In the narrow strips along the sides and the bottom of the 
painting, the basic concepts of the Kanmurydju kyo are given 
visual form. Along the left side—the Court of the Prefatory 
Legend, or the Jobungi—the circumstances that caused Shaka 
Buddha to preach the Kanmurydju ky6 are related. A wicked 
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238 Taima Mandara. |3th century. Color on silk; 71 % x 70 % in. (181.3 x 179.3 cm). Nara National Museum. 


crown prince, Ajased (skT. Ajatashatru), had ordered that his 
father, King Hinbasara (skr. Bimbisara), be imprisoned and 
starved to death. However, the old king's principal wife and 
Ajaseo's mother, Ideiki (sxt. Vaidehi), schemed to bring him 
food and keep him alive. Learning of this, Ajased had his 
mother imprisoned. She prays to Shaka for deliverance, and 
the Buddha is so moved by her plight that he appears before 


her and shows her the paradises of the ten directions, from 
which she selects the Western Paradise of Amida. 

Along the right side of the mandala is the Court of the 
Thirteen Meditational Concentrations, the J6zengi, detailing 
the various wonders of the Western Paradise—the sun, the 
water, the jeweled earth, the jeweled tree and so on—which 
Ideiki must visualize in order to attain rebirth there. The 
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239 Detail, Taima Mandara, showing lapis lazuli earth of the Western 
Paradise. 


visualization of the lapis lazuli earth of the Western Paradise, 
the third section from the upper right, is a particularly beauti- 
ful scene (Fig. 239). To the left of a large platform, sits the 
Ideiki, her hands pressed together in a gesture of worship. 
Rising like smoke from the platform are cloud forms that sup- 
port five of the buildings in the Western Paradise. Between the 
three largest, strands of jewels appear, held aloft by apsaras 
(JAP. tennin), 
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In addition to the thirteen visualizations detailed in the 
right border, three more are included in the Court of General 
Meditations, the Sanzengi, illustrated in the band at the bot- 
tom of the painting. These are the meditations on the three 
levels of rebirth in the Western Paradise, and each of these 
three levels is subdivided into three degrees. This same idea 
was depicted on the doors of the Phoenix Hall of the Byddéin 
(see Fig. 176). Thus, along the bottom of the Taima Mandara 
there are representations of nine different types of raigd. 

A narrative painting that sects forth the legendary origins 
of the original tapestry mandala is the Taima Mandara engi 
emaki, a set of two illustrated scrolls dated to the mid- 
thirteenth century by an unknown artist (Fig. 240), The story 
centers on the figure of Princess Chijé (753-81), the daugh- 
ter of the statesman Fujiwara no Toyonari (704-65) and a 
devout Amida adherent. On becoming a nun at Taimadera at 
the age of ten, she made a vow that she would not leave the 
temple until she saw Amida in living form, and she set herself 
a limit of seven days in which to accomplish her goal. By 
devoting herself single-mindedly to the worship of Amida, her 
desired vision is bestowed upon her. When she died at the age 
of twenty-eight, no one doubted she would be reborn in the 
Western Paradise. 

The setting for the climax of the scroll is the interior of the 
convent. The first room to appear as the scroll is unrolled is 
that of Princess Chaj6. Dressed in her nun’s habit, she sits 
close to the right wall and listens as an elderly nun talks to a 
beautiful young woman whose long black hair and costume 
suggest that she is a visitor from the court. According to the 
text, the topic of their conversation is the thread the old nun 


240 Taima Mandara engi emaki, scroll 2, scene |, showing Princess Chij6 
weaving the Taima Mandara. Mid-|3th century. Hand scroll, color on paper; 
height 19 % in. (48.8 cm). K6my6ji, Kamakura, Kanagawa prefecture. 
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241 Descent of Amida and the Twenty-five Bodhisattvas, a haya raigo. 
Early 13th century. Gold and color on silk; height 57 in. (144.7 cm). 
Chionin, Kyoto. 


has made of lotus stems picked by the princess and which the 
nun has dyed five different colors in a magic well she dug her- 
self. These preparations have been made so the court lady can 
weave a tapestry. To the left this same weaver can be seen three 
more times: first, having passed through a paneled wooden 
door, she advances leftward toward the weaving room; next, 
she is seated before the loom on which in nine short hours she 
weaves the Taima Mandara tapestry. The last scene of the 
sequence shows the old nun seated in a rather masculine pose, 


leaning with her left arm on her bent knee, her right hand is 
free to gesture as she explains the meaning of the mandala to 
the princess. who is sitting before the resplendent gold and 
brightly-colored tapestry, her hands pressed together in a ges- 
ture of worship. Far to the left, carried upward on a brilliantly 
colored cloud, the court lady is revealed as a manifestation of 
the bodhisattva Kannon. The nun. who is revealed to be 
Amida Buddha, recites a poem, that includes the following 
two lines: 
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You earnestly desire the Western quarter: therefore I 
come. Once you enter this place, you eternally forsake 
suffering. 

Elizabeth ten Grotenhuis. The Revival of the Taima Mandala in 
Medieval Japan. New York. 1985. p. 162. 


Aspects of the shinden interior and the blown-off-roof tech- 
nique both have the potential to separate the elements of a 
narrative episode, and are well used here to suggest the pas- 
sage of time. Also. the contrast between the small size of the 
princess's room, enclosed by sliding doors decorated with a 
busy pattern of waves, and the openness and plainness of the 
weaving room invests the latter with an otherworldly, almost 
ethereal quality. In the last scene the brilliant gold of the tap- 
estry and the bright red, blue. and green of the weaver's cloud 
hint at the beauty and splendor to be experienced in the 
Western Paradise. 

The Taima Mandara and the Taima mandara engi emaki 
afford a rare glimpse of the important role of women within 
Japanese Buddhism. The thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
were a particularly favorable time for women to espouse 
Buddhism. Pure Land sects strove to spread the mantle of 
Amida's compassion to all, men and women alike. Shinran 
went so far as to assert that priests should marry and himself 
took a wile. the nun Eshin (1182-1270), whom he made a 
party to his work. The new sect of Zen Buddhism would also 
prove hospitable to women, creating convents of nuns headed 
by abbesses. The scholar Barbara Ruch has brought to light 
the nun Mugai Nyodai. who was so esteemed by her followers 
that a statue was made of her in the style of those of great 
Zen masters. 


Raig6 

Two types ol raigd paintings developed in the late twelfth and 
the thirteenth centuries. due in part to Hénen's teachings. 
One is the haya, or swift. raigd, in which Amida and his host of 
bodhisattvas descend to earth in the twinkling of an eye. The 
other is the yamagoshi, or mountain-crossing. raigd, which 
depicts only three figures, Amida, Kannon, and Seishi, above a 
range of mountains that they will cross to complete their 
descent to earth. The classic example of the haya raigo is the 
hanging scroll showing the descent of Amida and the twenty- 
five bodhisattvas owned by Chionin (Fig. 241). Entering the 
picture on a diagonal from the upper-left corner is a line of 
white cloud shapes supporting a golden Amida and his host of 
attendants, including musicians. The procession is led by 
Kannon, who is kneeling and bending forward toward the 
deceased, a man clad in a gray monk's robe seated behind a 
low table. on which sutra rolls of indigo paper have been set 
out. In the lower-left corner of the painting are green moun- 
tains dotted with pines and flowering cherry trees, and in the 
upper right there is a glimpse of a tiny building not unlike 
the Bydédéin, suggesting Amida’s many-storied palace in the 
Western Paradise. Compared to the Heian-period raig6d pre- 
served at Mount Koya (see Fig. 178). the descent in this 





242 Amida, a yamagoshi raigd. 13th century. Hanging scroll, color on silk; 
51 %x 46 4% in. (130 x 118 cm). Zenrinji, Kyoto, National Treasure. 


painting seems precipitous, and the variety and poses ol 
accompanying figures significantly simplified. The emphasis is 
clearly placed on the quick and sure descent of the Buddha to 
gather up the soul of the deceased. 

The most famous of the yamagoshi raigd is the painting 
owned by Zenrinji in Kyoto (Fig. 242). The golden head and 
torso of Amida can be seen glowing against a dark sky, his 
halo suggesting the moon. Below him to the right and left are 
the bodhisattvas Kannon and Seishi, who have already 
crossed the mountain and are bending forward as if to greet 
the newly deceased. In the lower center of the painting can be 
seen the blue water of a river, and. opposite each other on its 
banks, two boys pointing up at the divinities. To right and left 
at the sides of the painting, the Shitenn6 ave grouped in pairs. 
Finally, in the upper-left corner is the Sanskrit character for 
the first syllable of Amida's name. If a dying person can visu- 
alize this syllable or the Amida and his host, that person will 
be reborn in the Western Paradise—but it is likely to require 
years of preparation to be able to perform such visualizations 
at so difficult a moment. Similarly, one completely whole- 
hearted recitation of the nenbutsu mantra sulfices for rebirth 
in paradise. but that totally selfless moment may require life- 
times of practice. The color scheme of the painting is particu- 
larly pleasing. The Amida is clad in a white robe with bands of 
gold and pale green, the bodhisattvas in gold, green, blue, and 
pink. Subtly placed among the mountains are small trees with 
the orange and red leaves of the fall. 
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243 The Six Realms of Existence, one of fifteen hanging scrolls illustrating 
the The Essentials of Salvation. 13th century. Color on silk; 61 4 x 26 % in. 
(155.5 x 68 cm). Shdju Raigdji, Shiga prefecture. 


ROKUDO-E 


A grotesque and sometimes shocking type of painting 
emerged in the years after the Genpei Civil War—rokud6-e, or 
pictures of the six types of existence into which human beings 


might be reborn if unable to achieve salvation. These are the 
realms of unenlightened heavenly beings, humans, animals, 
constantly fighting demons, hungry ghosts, and beings in 
hell. The six worlds of existence were an important part of the 
Amida Buddhist master Genshin's essay Oj6 yoshi, as being 
the unhappy alternative to rebirth in the Western Paradise. 
Few enough amongst Genshin’s aristocratic audience in the 
Middle Heian period considered that they would be reborn 
anywhere but the Western Paradise. However, in the new, less 
optimistic climate of the medieval period, people actually saw 
horrors comparable to those described in Genshin’s text, and 
no longer felt it unlikely that they might indeed be reborn into 
one of these six realms. By contemplating rokudd-e, they 
hoped to remind themselves of the suffering that might lie 
ahead; the better to avoid it. 

One of the best-known illustrations of the six realms is a 
set of fifteen hanging scrolls owned by Shdju Raig6dji in Shiga 
prefecture (Fig. 243). In small rectangles at the top of each 
painting are excerpts from Ojd ydshii explaining the scenes 
depicted below. Particularly graphic is the treatment of decay- 
ing bodies. In the upper right a newly deceased woman has 
been laid out on a straw mat. She still wears a white-figured 
garment, but it is in disarray and her hair looks unkempt. To 
the left under a blossoming tree, the figure appears again. This 
time the garment has fallen away, and the woman's belly is 
swollen with the gases of decay. Below a layer of mist, and 
sheltered under a maple tree in autumn leal, the same female 
body is depicted in two further states of decomposition. Finally, 
at the bottom of the painting three more female corpses can be 
seen, one a fresh body being picked at by black birds and vari- 
ous wild animals, the other two mere skeletons. While this 
particular scroll has a strong yamato-e flavor, especially in the 
treatment of the landscape, others among the set display a 
more Chinese style of ink painting. Based on this combination 
of styles, and records of the repairs done on the set, the first 
dating to 1313, scholars have icentified these scrolls as works 
of the thirteenth century. 

It is clear from two different groups of rokudé-e paintings 
that this was a popular and diverse genre in the medieval peri- 
od. Dated by scholars to the end of the twelfth century, the 
small format of these paintings is particularly interesting, the 
vertical dimension of each sheet of paper being only just over 
10 inches (27 cm), as opposed to the approximately 12 inches 
(31 cm) of the Ban Dainagon ekotoba, the Shigisan engi, and the 
Kegon engi. Clearly these hand scrolls were made for intimate 
viewing, perhaps by one person alone. 

The Yamai no séshi (Notebook of Illnesses), is a genre dating 
back at least to the Heian period and depicts some of the phys- 
ical problems human beings must endure, from toothaches to 
hallucinations to insomnia (Fig. 244). In a bedroom peopled 
with three soundly sleeping women, the sufferer props herself 
up on one arm. Bending the fingers of her other hand in 
sequence, she appears to be counting, trying to quiet her 
active mind. To her left is a black stand holding a bowl! of oil 
that has been ignited to give some light. This single vertical 
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244 Illustration from Yamai no séshi (Notebook of Illnesses), scroll 2, 
showing a woman suffering from insomnia. Late |2th century. 
Hand scroll, color on paper; height 10 % in. (25.8 cm). Private collection. 


motif echoes the position of the woman's torso, reinforcing 
the impression that she, alone in the house, is awake in the 
dead of night. 

The Jigoku zdshi (Hell Scrolls), depicting the eight sections 
of hell to which human beings can be consigned. convey a 
powertul impression of suffering. The hell for those who cheat 
their customers by short-weighting is overseen by a frighten- 
ing three-eyed, white-haired old crone who looks on as two 
women and a man pick metal boxes filled with hot coals from 
a fire and attempt to judge their weight (Fig. 245). The atmos- 
phere in this hell is dark and smoky, the only real light being 
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provided by the fire in the center. The supervisor is a looming 
presence, her sagging body described with broad calligraphic 
brushstrokes. The sufferers are pale, naked figures, totally con- 
sumed by the pain of their torture. 


Zen Buddhism 





Equally important to the religious life of the Kamakura period 
was the establishment of Chan (jAp. Zen) Buddhism in Japan at 
the end of the twelfth century. Although elements of Chan 
Buddhism featured in Saich6’s formulation of Tendai doctrine 
in the ninth century, it did not flourish as an independent sect 
within the worldly Heian period. In the more sober times fol- 
lowing the Genpei Civil War, this sect’s emphasis on the stern 
self-discipline needed to be able to perceive the true nature of 
things found a welcome reception amongst the period's schol- 
ars and warrior elite. It continues to have a significant influ- 
ence on Japanese intellectual thought and behavior even in 
the twenty-first century. 

The school’s origins are connected with one 
Bodhidharma (jAv. Daruma), who arrived in China during the 
sixth century. In the earliest texts he was a Persian monk who 
arrived via the Silk Roads in the Wei capital of Luoyang, while 
another, later, history claims he was an Indian prince who 
sailed on a reed, arriving in southern China. For Daruma, 
the key to Enlightenment was intense meditation, and 
“meditation” is the name of the school he established—Zen in 
Japanese (cH. Chan; skt. Dhyana). Daruma is famed for having 


245 Illustration from Jigoku zdshi (Hell Scrolls). Late 12th century. 
Section of a hand scroll, color on paper; height 10 % in. (26.7 cm). 
Nara National Museum. 
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meditated in a cave facing its back wall for so long that his 
image was impressed in the rock wall, and his legs atrophied 
and fell off. 

During the Tang dynasty, Chan Buddhism had accrued a 
greater and greater following. Adherents were distinguished 
from other Chinese schools of Buddhism by their unworldli- 
ness and comparative poverty. Subsequently, in the great pro- 
scription of Buddhism of 842, which broke the back of other 
schools of Chinese Buddhism, the Chan sect escaped relatively 
unscathed, and after the proscription was lifted became one of 
the most important schools in China. It was particularly 
important during the Song period (960-1279), when it had 
altracted the serious attention and admiration of the Chinese 
intelligentsia, who often held Buddhism to be otherwise a mess 
of foreign superstition. Visiting Japanese monks were also 
drawn to the Chan sect, which relied not on scripture, dogma, 
or conventional ritual, but on the practitioners’ direct intuitive 
perception of reality. Such a belief left room for an uncompli- 
cated code of ethics, just as it demanded a stern self-discipline. 
Both qualities found a receptive audience among both Japan's 
cultural and military elite. 

Of the two Zen sects introduced into Japan in the twelfth 
to thirteenth centuries—Rinzai and S6to—Rinzai was partic- 
ularly well received by the daimyo and shogunate with its 
belief in the possibility of sudden Enlightenment. the efficacy 
of the koan as a teaching tool (see below), and the ritual drink- 
ing of tea. SOtd, in advocating a balance of meditation and 
physical activity as a route to moments of understanding and 
a more gradual Enlightenment, had especially strong appeal 
amongst the peasantry and the samurai of the provinces. It is 
this less glamorous branch of the school which truly integrat- 
ed Zen into the very fabric of social function, especially in its 
devising of funeral and memorial services. The Rinzai, with its 
high-ranking samurai patrons and temples located near Kyoto 
and other power centers, produced many of the great artists 
and poets of the medieval period. 

The goal of Zen is a deep awareness of truth, often framed 
as the truth of life and death, to be reached through two main 
practices: first, zazen, meditation while sitting straight-backed 
with legs crossed, and, second, the study of kdéan, questions 
or exchanges with a master that cannot be understood or 
answered with rational thought. The aim of zazen is to be com- 
pletely present in the here and now, with the mind focused yet 
free of images or concepts—object-less thought. The purpose 
of the kdan is to break through rational patterns of thought to 
the clarity of intuitive Enlightenment. The student must con- 
stantly hold the thought problem in mind until the tension 
between the rational and the irrational produces a break- 
through in understanding. The goal of Zen practice is, of 
course, Enlightenment, but it is characterized as satori, an 
ineffable experience some have described as the feeling of 
becoming one with the universe. 

As in Shingon, Zen masters put a great emphasis on 
person-to-person teaching: their purpose to avoid dependence 
on written scriptures, and thus to transmit Zen principles 


directly to students through the generations. During the 
twelfth to fifteenth centuries, they were also influential in mat- 
ters of state, advising on internal and foreign policy and on 
trade with other nations. Zen monks, although required to live 
austerely within the temple complex, were allowed the [ree- 
dom to engage in cultural activities of a primarily secular 
nature, such as poetry. painting, calligraphy. a distinctively 
Zen ink-and-brushwork tradition, and garden design. Over the 
centuries, Zen thought and practice. placing a high value on 
simplicity, economy of means, and the perception of beauty in 
the natural world, have had a profound effect on Japanese cul- 
ture. Perhaps Zen's greatest contribution was its blurring of 
the boundaries between the secular and sacred in both art 
and poetry. 


THE AESTHETICS OF Wasi 


Developing out of the intellectual climate associated with Zen 
is wabi, an aesthetic concept that greatly values pleasure taken 
in austerity and solitude. beauty perceived in simplicity. and 
an appreciation of objects weathered by time. One of the 
greatest Zen masters and scholars of this period was the lay 
master Yoshida Kenko (128 3—1350). Born into a family that 
had traditionally supplied Shinto diviners for the imperial fam- 
ily. Kenk6 in his early adulthood served as a steward to a 
family related indirectly to Emperor Go Nijo (r 1302-8). 
However, at some time before 1313 he withdrew from court 
circles and established himself as a Buddhist monk, although 
without a temple affiliation. His Tsurezuregusa (Essays in 
Idleness), written some twenty years later. provides a percep- 
tive and beautifully expressed statement of the aesthetic ideals 
that had been formulated by the early fourteenth century and 
that continued to dominate the arts in Japan until the end of 
the sixteenth century. The most famous passage of his work 
sets forth a concept that is a logical extension of the value he 
placed on impermanence, and also a statement of a funda- 
mentally Japanese aesthetic ideal recognizable even today. 


Are we to look at cherry blossoms only in full bloom, the 
moon only when it is cloudless? ... Branches about to 
blossom or gardens strewn with faded flowers are 
worthier of our admiration, ... People commonly regret 
that the cherry blossoms scatter or that the moon sinks 
in the sky, and this is natural; but only an exceptionally 
insensitive man would say, “This branch and that branch 
have lost their blossoms. There is nothing worth seeing 
now.” In all things, it is the beginnings and ends that are 
interesting. 


Donald Keene. trans.. Essays in Idleness. New York.1967. 115. 


Elsewhere Kenko claborates on the wabhi aesthetic of under- 
statement and transience: 


A screen or sliding door decorated with a painting or 
inscription in clumsy brushwork gives an impression less 
of its own ugliness than of the bad taste of the owner. It 
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is all too apt to happen that a man’s possessions betray 
his inferiority.... Possessions should look old, not overly 
elaborate: they need not cost much, but their quality 
should be good. 


Somebody once remarked that thin silk was not 
satisfactory as a scroll wrapping because it was so easily 
torn. [|X| replied “It is only after the silk wrapper has 
frayed at top and bottom, and the mother-of-pearl has 
fallen from the roller that a scroll looks beautiful.” ‘his 
opinion demonstrated the excellent taste of the man. 
Ibid, 70. 


The concept of wabi initially referred to the quality of the life 
led by an ascetic, but over time it developed into an aesthetic 
ideal to be sought after in one's daily life. The element of sabi, 


often paired with wabi, adds the notions of detachment and 


tranquillity, such as one achieves at the end of life. These two 
aesthetic concepts became fundamental to the performance of 
the tea ceremony, which developed in the fifteenth century out 
of the Zen practice of drinking strong tea in order to stay 
awake while meditating, and are clearly apparent in the liter- 
ature and painting of the period. 


THE ZEN TEMPLE 


The composition of the Buddhist temple changed fundamen- 
tally under Zen. Most importantly, there developed a central 
complex for public ceremonies and alongside it a series of pri- 
vate subtemples. or tatchit. built to accommodate religious 
leaders, often retired abbots, and their monastic and lay 
adherents. Today, Zen temples rarely have more than twenty- 
five subtemples, but it is known that toward the end of the six- 
teenth century they routinely had many more, several temples 
counting more than a hundred. These smaller complexes nor- 
mally had space, either rooms or separate buildings, for the 
essential elements of daily life: a reception room, quarters lor 
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the monks, rooms for Zen study, meditation, and the chanting 
of sutras, a space devoted to the memory of the temple 
founder, and often a garden for contemplation. 

Within the public sector of the Zen temple, many changes 
were cffected in the traditional names, types, styles, and layout 
of the buildings in the temple compound. A new type of gate 
was introduced, the sanmon, or mountain gate, a two-storied 
structure with three entrance doors and a functional second 
story—accessed by covered stairways outside the basic build- 
ing and which usually contained sculptures of the sixteen 
rakan, who as great practitioners who had achieved 
Enlightenment were particularly revered in Zen. The main 
hall, the kondd or hondo in traditional Buddhist temples, was 
renamed simply the butsuden (Buddha hall) and used for pub- 
lic ceremonies, while the lecture hall, or kidd, was renamed 
the hatt6 (Hall of the Law) and was used for regular assem- 
blies of all the monks belonging to the parent temple. These 
two buildings were placed along a central axis extending from 
the sanmon to the residence of the abbot, the hdja, which 
served as the headquarters and chief reception building of the 
temple. Although the term “/6j6" refers to the small hut of a 
recluse monk, in Japanese Zen temples it is usually a large and 
well-appointed building. Finally, the public complex may be 
provided with a shariden, or relic hall, in which to honor 
Shaka Buddha and revered Zen masters, and a kaisand6, or 
founder's hall, dedicated to the temple’s or precinct's founder. 

Tofukuji, one of the first Zen temples to be built in Kyoto, 
preserves something of the appearance of an early Zen 
monastic complex on the site of the long disappeared Hosshdji 
of Emperor Shirakawa (1053-1129). It was founded in 1236 
with the support of the Kamakura regent Kujd Michiie 
(1193-1252). Although the first construction campaign was 
not completed until 1255, in 1243 the noted Zen master Enni 
Benen (1202-80), a central figure in the development of 
Rinzai Zen in Japan and known posthumously as Shdichi 
Kokushi, took up residence at the temple. Throughout the fol- 
lowing centuries Tofukuji prospered, and when the complex 
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247 Sanmon (entrance gate), Tofukuji, Kyoto. 1384-1425. 


was severely damaged by fires in 1319 and again in 1334, 
rebuilding was undertaken quickly, with the support of bakufu 
leaders. Although the fortunes of Tofukuji declined after the 
Meiji Restoration of 1868, at one time it had more than filty 
subtemples. Some idea of the earlier complex can be gleaned 
from a fifteenth-century ink painting by Sesshti' Toy6 
(1420-1506) seen in Figure 246. Located in the foothills of 
Kyoto's Eastern Hills, or Higashiyama, its buildings are sited 
over uneven terrain, and a fair-sized stream, the 
Sengyokukan, is included within its boundaries. The view of 
the foliage from the roofed bridge over the stream, the 
Tsutenky6, is one of the most famous in Kyoto in the fall. 

The sanmon of Tofukuji, the earliest extant example of the 
new type of gate, was built over a period of roughly forty 
years, from 1384, when materials were pledged by the bakufu, 
to 1405, when the roof tiles were put in place, to 1425, when 
the outer staircases were added (lig. 247). The building is two 
bays wide by five bays long and is capped by a two-tiered, 
hipped-gable roof. Although the exterior of the gate preserves 
the more restrained and sober aesthetic of the Chinese 
Southern Song period (1126-1279) building, the interior of 
the second floor turns to the bright ornamentation typical of 
Chinese decoration in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 


with designs painted in green, red, brown, black, and gold (Fig. 
248). Enshrined in the single room are sculptures typical of a 
sanmon—images of Shaka and the sixteen rakan. 

The architectural style adopted for Zen temple construc- 
tion is known in Japan as karay6, or Chinese style, in contrast 
to the traditional manner that over time had come to be 
regarded as a purely Japanese, or way0, style. Karayo buildings 
use such decorative details as bell-shaped windows with a rip- 
pling top line, transom windows with delicate wooden grilles, 
and an extraordinarily complicated pattern of bracket sup- 
ports and fanned rafters. Columns in this style usually narrow 
in diameter toward the top and rest on stone bases set directly 
on the stone tiles of the floor. 

The earliest extant example of a building in the karayé 
style is the shariden of Engakuji in Kamakura (Fig. 249). The 
hall was built in 1285 as the butsuden of a local nunnery, 
Taiheiji, and was moved to the founder's tatchti of Engakuji. 
the Shézokuin, in 1563. The core of the building is three by 
three bays square, with a mokoshi (double-roof system) added 
around the perimeter. The roof is a two-tiered, hipped gable; it 
is thought that the original roof was made of tile in the tradi- 
tional Chinese style rather than the thatch that now covers it. 
The rafters, visible from the inside, appear to radiate out from 
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a central point hidden above a flat ceiling panel. The shariden 
of Engakuji has a delicate, almost jewel-like interior in com- 
parison with the large halls found in most Zen temples, and 
the decorative detailing of the karayd style seems to add just 
the right amount of architectural embellishment. 

One of the most innovative concepts given expression in 
the Zen temple is the landscape garden as an aid to meditation. 
By the Middle Heian period, gardens were incorporated into 
temple compounds that were laid out in imitation of the resi- 
dences of the nobility. However, the gardens associated with 
Zen subtemples are very different. They are constructed in a 
limited amount of space, and this very limitation is used as an 
asset in their design, which is kept extremely simple. 
Furthermore, as aids to Zen practice, the objects they contain 
seem to invite metaphysical interpretation. Finally, most of 
them are constructed largely from small pebbles and rocks, 
with live plantings limited to moss and simple shrubbery, and 
are called karesansui, or dry landscapes, although some Zen 
gardens also incorporate water features such as ponds. 

By far the most famous karesansui is that of Rydanji (Fig. 
250), and it has come to be considered the epitome of Zen 
tranquillity and reflection. The temple was founded on the 
western outskirts of Kyoto in 1450, ironically enough by one 
of the principal instigators of the Onin War—Hosokawa 





248 (above) Second floor of sanmon, Tofukuji. 


249 (below) Shariden (relic hall), Engakuji, Kamakura. | 293-8. 
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250 View of the garden of the Rydanj. First established c. 1500. 


Katsumoto (1430-73). Like much of the rest of Kyoto, it did 
not survive the war intact, but by 1488 it had been rebuilt by 
his son Masamoto and perhaps the astonishing garden. some 
75 x 29 feet (23 x 9m), was created at this time—certainly no 
later than 1500. The temple burnt down once again in the late 
eighteenth century, and the present garden dates {rom that 
time. Made up entirely of rocks set amidst raked pebbles. one 
interpretation of its imagery is that it is a seascape, not unlike 
that seen either in Chinese-style painting or in yamato-e 
images of subjects like the coastline of Shiogama. Another 
interpretation has been of a tigress leading her cubs across a 
river. Whatever the image evoked, the spare, simple beauty of 
the design has seldom been equalled. 

Its design has traditionally been accredited to one of 
Ashikaga no Yoshimasa’s artists, Soami (1455-1525), who 
was famed for his paintings of Chinese-style landscapes, but 
there is no direct evidence to support this. It has also been 
credited to various Zen monks of the period, but most curious- 
ly credit is perhaps in addition due to two gardeners who 
inscribed their names on one of the stones, Kotara and Seijiro. 
Both men belonged to a sub-class of Kyoto citizenry known as 
kawaramono, literally “river bed people.” Traditionally they 
lived along the beds of the Kamo and Katsura rivers and per- 
formed the city’s most demeaning tasks, such as the skinning 
and tanning of hides. Some of the Ashikaga’s cultural advis- 
ers and connoisseurs came from this lowest class, and 





kawaramono had also become noted by the fifteenth century 
for their placement of decorative stones in gardens, taking on 
a role formerly allotted to Buddhist monks and Shinto priests. 
It seems likely that the design of RyGdanji is a collaboration 
between these two kawaramono and a Zen monk of the temple. 
or perhaps even with Soami. 

Among the most complicated gardens in terms of its 
design elements is the enclosure within the precinct of 
Daisenin, a subtemple of Daitokuji (Fig. 251). The Daisenin 
complex was founded in 1509 by Kogaku S6k6 (1465-1548). 


25| View of the hdjé garden of the Daisenin, Daitokuji, Kyoto. Established 
circa 1513. 
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upon his retirement as abbot of Daitokuji. Its main building. 
the idjo, was completed in 1513, and several gardens were 
arranged around it and are considered also to date from 
around that time. The design of one of these gardens is attrib- 


uted to SOk6 himsell, and extends along the east and part of 


the north side of the hdj6 adjoining the room used for formal 
gatherings. The river, the organizing motif of this Daisenin 
garden, begins with two large rocks placed vertically. close to 
the northeast corner of the enclosing wall. The pattern of the 
veining in the taller of the rocks suggests water cascading 
down the side of a mountain. and the pebbles at its base can be 
interpreted as the river. A thin, flat rock has been laid on two 
small stones to represent a bridge, and a smooth, humpbacked 
stone set into the pebbles resembles a fish surfacing as it swims 
upstream. Viewing the garden in quiet contemplation one can 
extrapolate endlessly on themes suggested by these basic 
shapes to construct whatever landscape one prefers, focusing 
on the central motif of the pebble river as a metaphor for the 
passage of one’s lile. This part of Zen meditation practice, 


imagining a panorama of nature. helps to free the mind of 


mundane concerns so that one may concentrate on spiritual 
matters. A favorite activity of Zen monks and the upper eche- 
lons of the samurai was to get together to compose renga, or 
linked verses. Thus the room in the northeast corner of the 
Daisenin 6j6 was provided with a pleasant contemplative gar- 


den as a background for such assemblies. Similarly, the ajo of 


Rydanji has a viewing platform onto its dry garden. 


ZEN PAINTING 


The division of the temple into public and private sectors per- 
mitted several different kinds of imagery to coexist in Zen 
paintings: traditional Buddhist themes being used for objects 
on public view, motifs and styles more directly related to Zen 
thought for objects in the subtemples. Zen Buddhism ’'s focus 
on universal truth expressed in the present moment vastly 
widened the range of themes painted by monks and for tem- 
ples—from paintings of famous Zen eccentrics to evocative 
landscapes and themes reflecting the evanescence of nature. 
Furthermore, artists connected with particular temples devel- 
oped considerable skill at working in very different styles and 
using different kinds of materials. 

The monk—painter Kichizan Minchd (1352-1431). a 
remarkably versatile artist, flourished in this environment. He 
was born on the island of Awaji. which is located in the Inland 
Sea between Honsht and Shikoku, and there became a stu- 
dent of the island's Zen master. When the latter was appoint- 
ed to T6fukuji in Kyoto, Minchd accompanied him and became 
chodensu. the superintendent of buildings and supplies lor the 
entire temple compound. It was his responsibility to see that 
the proper Buddhist equipment was provided lor public wor- 
ship. In this connection he produced a very important paint- 
ing. an extraordinarily large depiction of the death of the 
Shaka Buddha to be displayed each February on the anniver- 
sary of his death (Fig. 252). Executed in 1408, according to its 


inscription, the picture is essentially conservative in style and 
treatment. and necessarily so given its use in public cere- 


monies. Even so, it also displays a somewhat Iree style of 


brushwork. using outlines of slightly varying width and some 
shading to model the old and emaciated faces of the Buddha‘s 
disciples. and the color scheme. while certainly not mono- 
chromatic. relies primarily on red as an accent against the dil- 
ferent flesh tones of the humans and divinities and the black 
of their hair and robes, 

The types of Zen paintings found in the private subtem- 
ples are exemplified by two monochrome ink paintings by 
Mincho: a 1421 painting of Kannon in a white robe (Fig. 25 3) 
and a landscape of 1413 attributed to him (Fig. 254). The 


white-robed Kannon belongs to the déshakuga tradition of 


imagery—depictions of Buddhist themes intended to convey 
the subjective experience ol receiving spiritual insights or rev- 
clations. The subject matter of ddshakuga includes bod- 
hisattvas such as Kannon, as well as great Zen masters and 
eccentrics such as the Chinese eccentric Kanzan (cH. 
Hanshan) and his friend Jittoku (cH. Shide), who in the sev- 
enth century worked in the kitchen of a Chan temple in addi- 
tion to composing poetry immortal in the simplicity of its form 
and depth of its concepts. These two embody the Zen concept 
of the untrammeled soul. Other such eccentric figures are the 
monk Bukan (cu. Fenggan), who raised Jittoku and was reput- 
ed to ride in the mountains on a tiger: Hotei (cH. Putai). anoth- 
er monk thought to be an incarnation of Miroku, the Future 
Buddha: and the school's founder Daruma—as well as patri- 
archs of the Chinese and Japanese lineages shown at the 
moment they achieved Enlightenment, Minchd’s white-robed 
Kannon, typical of the treatment of this theme. sits in an 
informal pose in a grotto, her traditional abode. and gazes out 
over the ocean. The bodhisattva is treated as a beautiful, lan- 
guid and feminine figure. clad in a simple white robe and 
bedecked with gold jewelry, divinity suggested only by the 
crown and halo. the latter being a perfect circle of mist 
through which part of the rock behind can be seen. This image 
also serves as a uselul marker for the feminization of Kannon. 
a process that had begun earlier on the continent, and which, 
with paintings such as this, is almost complete. The 
Bodhisattva of Compassion will from this point onward usual- 
ly be depicted as a beautiful but matronly figure. 


Mincho’s landscape is an example of another type of 


painting: shigajiku, a hanging scroll combining poetry— 
often composed and copied by several diflerent priests—with a 
monochrome image of an imaginary landscape. Such land- 
scapes derive from Chinese precedents. China's educated elite 
had long expressed themselves through poetry and calligra- 
phy. but during the Tang dynasty (618-907) they had also 
begun to turn the calligraphic brush to painting landscapes 
(and less frequently figures) as another way of expressing their 
feelings on a subject, or to commemorate a particular event. 
such as an informal literary gathering. Such paintings would 
often have colophons of poems or comments by the painter's 
friends brushed directly onto their surface. The subsequent 
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252 Death of the 


Buddha, by Minchéd. 1408. 


Hanging scroll, color on 
silk; height 

344 x 208 % in. (876 x 
531 cm). Tofukuji, Kyoto. 
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253 White-robed Kannon, by Minchéd. 1421. Hanging scroll, ink on paper; 
24 x 10 % in. (60.9 x 27.6 cm). Museum of Art, Atami, Shizuoka prefecture. 


Song dynasty (960-1279) was the first great golden age of 
landscape painting by these scholar—officials, known in 
Japanese as bunjin (cu. wenren; or literati) During this period 
the Chan school in China was culturally very close to the 
bunjin, and Chinese monk—painters also began to paint per- 
sonal calligraphically-brushed monochrome landscapes as 
expressions of Zen thought and practice. The relationship 
between the Chinese intelligentsia and Chan became so close 
that literati painters later adopted Chan terminology to 
describe the difference between themselves and professional. 


aud relatively uneducated. artisan painters. 


254 Cottage by a Mountain Stream, by Minchd. 1413. Hanging scroll, 
ink on paper; 40 x 13 % in. (101.5 x 34.5 cm). Konchiin, Kyoto. 
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Kakemono and Ink Painting 


Like the hand scroll (emakimono), the kakemono, or hanging 
scroll, consists of a painting or a piece of calligraphy executed 
on paper or silk mounted on a paper backing that is strong 
enough to support the weight of the artwork yet flexible enough 
to be rolled for storage. 

To prepare the artwork for display, it is set into a frame of 
figured silk or brocade. Above and below this rectangular frame, 
contrasting pieces of silk are attached. The lower edge of the 
whole is provided with a round dowel, around which the scroll 
can be rolled; at the top there is a much lighter wooden slat, from 
which the painting is suspended when exhibited. Traditional 
Japanese mountings have futai, two narrow bands of silk that hang 
from the top of the hanging scrolls when it is displayed. Mountings 
for Chinese-style paintings do not use futai. 
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Kakemono produced under the influence of Zen Buddhism 
were usually suibokuga—paintings executed in black ink (sumi). 
This type of ink is made by collecting the soot from burning pine 
twigs and, after the addition of resin, forming it into a long, 
flat-sided ink stick. To produce ink, the stick is dipped in a little 
water in the well of the flat inkstone and then rubbed on the 
adjacent slope of the stone. The process is repeated until the 
desired ratio of pigment to water has been achieved. 

The hanging scroll format first appeared in the Heian period 
in conjunction with Buddhist painting but came into its own in the 
thirteenth to fifteenth centuries in association with Zen imagery 
and the practice of the tea ceremony. The chief advantage of the 
hanging scroll is that it is small and lightweight enough to be easily 
hung or re-rolled and replaced by another. 
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While literati amateur landscape painting became estab- 
lished during the Song period as practically the highest expres- 
in 





sion of the Chinese arts—only calligraphy was higher 
Japan the secular educated elite remained more attached in 
the Kamakura and succeeding Muromachi periods to yamato-¢ 
and the more professional styles of kara-e painting. The intro- 
duction of the first true monochrome landscapes belongs to 
the monk—painters of the Zen school. he landscape of a cot- 
tage by a mountain stream, traditionally thought to be 
Mincho's work, is particularly interesting from a historical 
point of view. It is one of the oldest dated examples of a shiga- 
jiku. and it constitutes a record of a particular event. 
Junshihaku, a priest at Nanzenji in Kyoto, in 1413 built him- 
self a study and invited a few of his friends to a celebration. He 
had named his new retreat Keiin, literally “valley shade,” and 
several of his friends wrote poems praising it. These poems 
appear in the two topmost portions above the landscape, 
together with a lengthy preface describing the circumstances 
of the painting's creation. The landscape itself, at the bottom 
of the kakemono (hanging scroll), depicts the Chinese scholar’s 
romantic ideal of a study. a simple room extending out over a 
small mountain stream that meanders through hills. The 
architecture is simple, with such karayd architectural ele- 
ments as a stone-tiled floor and a bell-shaped window. The 
study is set in a grove of trees, and behind it is a range of tall 
Chinese-style mountains, the nearest capped with trees. The 
artist has combined two separate images: the cottage nestled 
gently into a hilly region not unlike Kyoto’s environs and the 
Chinese-style mountains seen from a distance. As the genre of 
monochrome landscapes developed, one problem artists had 
to solve was how to link this foreground and background 
space in a believable way. The painting has no inscription iden- 
tifying it as a work by Mincho, but most scholars accept the 
traditional attribution. In these two types of paintings. 
ddshakuga and shigajiku, the Zen monk—artist could give his 
brush and imagination free rein to create images that embod- 
ied his religious beliels and goals. 

The priest-painters Kad Ninga (act. mid-fourteenth cen- 
tury) and Mokuan Reien (act. first half fourteenth century), 
while less versatile than Mincho, left excellent ink figure- 
paintings in the déshakuga tradition. There is considerable 
confusion about the exact identity of the painter using the Ka6 
and Ninga seals, and it has been suggested that he was a pro- 
fessional Buddhist painter affiliated with a school of artists 
known as Takuma. The latter was founded at the end of the 
tenth century by Takuma ‘lameuji and his sons in Kyoto, 
espousing a yamato-e style. By the fourteenth century, the 
school's artists had diversified considerably and their output 
included copying the style of literati painting of China's Song 
dynasty. However, judging by the work bearing his seals. Kao 
was not a trained professional artist, but rather a 
monk—painter with an excellent calligraphic hand and well 
versed in Zen and literati imagery. His depiction of the poet 
Kanzan captures the eccentricity of the man and also his 
strength of character (Fig. 255). Kanzan lived in a cave behind 
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255 Kanzan, by Kad. Before 1345. Hanging scroll, ink and color on paper; 


40 % x 12 % in. (102.5 x 30.9 cm). Freer Gallery of Art, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington DC. (Purchase F1960.23). 
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256 Crane, Kannon, and Monkey, a triptych of three hanging scrolls by Mu Qi (Chinese, act. 1279). Ink on silk; height 70 in. (177.8 cm). Daitokuji, Kyoto. 


Guoging (JAP. Kokuseiji) monastery on Mount Tiantai, the 
locus of Tendai worship in China. The kitchen worker Jittoku 
would bring him food, and the two men would amuse them- 
selves in the evening with poetry and moon viewing. One 
example of Kanzan’s poetry describes the life he led: 


I divined and chose a distant place to dwell— 
T’ien-t’ai: what more is there to say? 

Monkeys cry where valley mists are cold; 

My grass hut blends with the color of the crags. 

I pick leaves to thatch a hut among the pines, 

Scoop out a pond and lead a runne! from the spring. 
By now I am used to doing without the world. 
Picking ferns, I pass the years that are left. 


Burton Watson, trans., Cold Mountain, New York, 1962. 61. 


Kad shows Kanzan standing, gazing upward as if at the moon 
and smiling at some unknown amusement. Broad, quickly 
executed brushstrokes define the upper garment, while wide 
strokes of lighter ink suggest the skirt. Fine, light gray lines 
have been used for the details of the face and the feet. There is 
a pleasing balance between the dark ink used for Kanzan's 
unkempt hair, his clothing, and his sandals, and the lighter ink 
used for the finer details. 

More information about Mokuan has survived than about 
his contemporary Kad. Mokuan was ordained as a priest in 
Kamakura before 1 323 and journeyed to China about 1327 to 
perfect his knowledge of Zen. He lived in several different 
monasteries in southern China and died there about 1345. 
Since most of the paintings bearing Mokuan’s seals also have 
inscriptions by Chinese Zen masters, it is thought that they 
were first owned by these men and brought to Japan only at a 
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later date. Mokuan clearly had achieved a significant reputa- 
tion as an artist, because he was identified as “a second Mu Qi” 
(jJAp. Mokkei), the greatest of the Chinese Chan monk— 
painters, many of whose works are preserved in Japan. 

Active in the thirteenth century, Mu Qi began as a scholar 
well acquainted with China's literati culture. In mid-life he 
took the tonsure, founding the temple Liutongsi, near 
Hangzhou in southern China. Japanese priests who had the 
opportunity to see his work were greatly impressed and took 
several of his paintings back to Japan. His triptych of a white- 
robed Kannon, flanked by a crane striding forward as if from a 
bamboo grove and a monkey on a dead tree branch cradling 
her baby (Fig. 256), found its way into Daitokuji, where it had 
a significant influence on Japanese artists, not only in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, but later on as well. extending 
into the twentieth century. No other Chinese artist has 
had such a profound impact on the development of Japanese 
painting. Further, the imagery of the crane and the monkey 





257 Four Sleepers, by Mokuan Reien. |4th century. Hanging scroll, ink on 
paper; height 27 4 x 14 % in. (70 x 36 cm). Maeda Foundation, Tokyo. 


became associated in Zen illustration with the idea olf 


Enlightenment—the crane (the Chinese symbol for a Daoist 
immortal) representing the independent spirit who has 
achieved satori, the monkey, hugging her child as she sits on 
the dead tree, expressing the soul still tied to worldly concerns. 


The “second Mu Qi,” Mokuan’s hanging scroll of Four 


Sleepers depicts Kanzan and Jittoku entwined in slumber with 
the monk Bukan and his tiger (Fig. 257). The colophon by a 
Chinese monk at the top of the painting has been translated as 
follows: 


Old Fenggan |Bukan| embraces his tiger and sleeps, 
All huddled together with Shide |Jittoku] and Hanshan 
[Kanzan]| 
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3 | Ka6’s and Mokuan’'s work, the setting is usually executed ar visible through the window of his study, fishing boats close ey - ve of 
PRT Loe LOTTA OTT NTA EL SABLA OTA ONTOS in swift brushstrokes, with only the briefest description of a to land, and the temple buildings in the distance. Also, the ws 4 & + - 
T58 Cuiching a Calf with o Gourd, by Joseisu: 1419: Hanging-ecnoll tk backeround setting. | dominant motif of crossed pine trees aon the placement of s & ‘i . # 
and color on papers43 3x 29% We. (1 11.5°% 75,8 cM), Tatzomn, Myeahinl, Little is known about Josetsu beyond the fact that he was most of the elements to one side are devices frequently used by 2 ca, % . #1 
Kyoto. a monk living in the temple of Shékokuji. A diary reference the Southern Song (1126-1279) painter Xia Gui (act. first st 3 i e a i 
identifies him as a stonecutter employed by Ashikaga half thirteenth century), whose works were highly prized by Hey : , 3 % - 
They dream their big dream, which lingers on; Yoshimochi to carve an inscription on a stone stele for the sub- Japanese collectors, not least of whom were the Ashikaga 7 % oe - 
While a frail old tree clings to the bottom of the cold temple of Rokuonin in honor of the Zen master Muso Soseki shoguns. It is also clear that Shibun was depicting an ideal 
precipice. (1275-1351). founder of Shékokuji and one of the most and Chinese landscape composed of many different elements, cnx 
Shaomu of the Xiangfu [temple] salutes with folded influential men of his time. However. Josetsu was obviously an rather than a natural landscape he might have seen around ae 4 Z, Ae 
hands. artist of some skill, and is known to have taught one of the the city of Kyoto. AY Fh we 77 
jah Banteth aiid Money Hickman, Zan Baratig and’Oaltgeailin. next generation’s most outstanding monk—painters, Shabui. The greatest Zen monk—painter of this period was Sessht : ts A a . 
Boston. 1970: 73. Tensho Shabun (d. c. 1460) was also a monk at Toyo (1420-1506), who emerged from the creative atmos- : if ( ta 
Shokokuji. serving in one of the top administrative positions phere of Shokokuji, having learned his craft from Shaibun. ESE e & Ji 
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Mokuan has followed a formula for brushstrokes and ink sim- 
ilar to that seen in Ka6's painting. Medium gray, fairly broad 
lines describe the bodies of the sleepers. while fine strokes are 
used for the facial features. and dark ink accents such details 
as shoes, belt, and hair. Only the briefest of details are supplied 
about the setting. A light wash suggests rocks beside the fig- 
ures and the shoreline in front of them. while darker strokes 
are used for vines, tree branches, and river rocks. But the 
painting evinces a more sophisticated use of ink than Ka6G's 
painting of Kanzan. 

A contemporary of Mincho was the priest—painter 
Josetsu, and his major work, Catching a Catfish with a Gourd 
(Fig. 258), was made about the same time as Minchd’s 


within the temple. In 1423. he took part in a diplomatic mis- 
sion to Korea, specifically charged by the baku/tt with securing 
a printed edition of the Korean Buddhist canon. He is also 
credited with designing and painting Buddhist sculptures. 
Clearly Shibun was a man of many talents. By the 1430s, he 
had achieved a significant reputation as a painter and received 
commissions trom lay patrons as well as from his own temple. 

Few of the paintings attributed to Shibun are generally 
accepted as authentic examples of his work, but Reading in the 
Bamboo Study, of about 1446, is one of the few (Fig. 259). The 
painting is a shigajiku with a long introduction at the top of the 
scroll and five brief inscriptions, each by a different person. 
The illustration depicts a scholar’s study, almost hidden in a 


Sesshai was born in what is today Okayama prefecture and at 
a very carly age made his way to Kyoto and the temple of 
Shokokuji. In 1464, Sesshti emigrated from Kyoto to 
Yamaguchi, Honshti's westernmost prefecture. where he 
came to the attention of the ruling Ouchi family. His move was 
symptomatic of the period. Not a few Kyoto-based artists, 
sensing the increasing political unrest leading up to the Onin 
War, sought opportunities to withdraw from the confines of 
their monasteries and the city. SesshG established a studio, the 


259 Reading in the Bamboo Study, by Shibun. c. 1446. Hanging scroll, 
ink and color on paper; 53 % x 13 4 in. (136.5 x 33.6 cm). 
Tokyo National Museum. 
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One of his most characteristic landscapes is a winter scene ASHIKAGA PATRONAGE AND THE ARTS 
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Temple of the Golden Pavilion: and the villa of his grandson 


brimmed hat is climbing. presumably journeying toward the Yoshimasa (1430-90) in the Higeshivama (astern Hills) dis- 


temple complex visible above him. The hills through which he 


; ae ,¢i 4 eh ok! trict. the Ginkakuji. or Temple of the Silver Pavilion. These 
travels and the mountains in the background surround the ? fk <i tt : 4 
temple buildi king th lil — ;* j : Hb 4H % names are more properly nicknames given later by others; the 
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Tokyo National Museum. the surface of the paper. While this may look easy, it is not. 
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Unkokuan, but did not affiliate himself with any particular 
Zen temple. A second factor in Sessht's decision to leave Kyoto 
was probably his hope to travel to China with the backing of 
the Ouchi family, a trip he was able to accomplish between 
1467 and 1469. Journeying with a trading mission privately 
sponsored by the Ouchi, he arrived at the port of Ningbo and 
from there traveled to the newly established capital of China's 
Ming dynasty (1368-1644) Beijing, visiting Buddhist monas- 
teries and famous scenic spots along the way. No reliably 
attributable paintings survive from the period before Sesshtu 
went to China, but from his later work it is clear that he stud- 
ied contemporary Ming landscape paintings as well as earlier 
Southern Song and also Yuan dynasty (1279-1368) pictures. 
When he returned to Japan. Sessht at first settled in the south- 
ern island of Kyushu and established a new studio, the Tenkai 
Togaro, but eventually moved back to his Unkokuan studio 
in Yamaguchi. Throughout his later life. he was a much- 
sought-after artist and continued to function productively. 
even making long pilgrimages about the country, until his 
death in 1506. 


Very few haboku paintings are as successful as this one. With 
incredible economy of means, Sessht has suggested land at 
the edge of water, large trees, and tall background mountains. 
and has even peopled his composition with two figures in a 
boat close to shore and a village of houses with the distinctive 
llag-bearing pole of a saké house. 

This hanging scroll has an interesting history. It was exe- 
cuted by Sessht as a farewell gilt for a pupil, Josui Sden (act. 
1495-9), a monk—painter from the Kamakura temple of 
Engakuji. Above the landscape is a long inscription by Sesshi. 
giving the date of the painting and the circumstances of its 
production and also detailing the artist’s experiences in China 
and specilying Josetsu and Shabun as the artists whose work 
had most influenced him. The painting functioned almost like 
a portrait given by master to pupil. certifying that Sden had 
indeed completed his training under Sessha and was judged 
by the master ready to be an independent artist. On Sden’s 
way back to Kamakura, he spent several years in Kyoto, and 
during that time so appreciated was it that six high-ranking 
Zen monks added colophons of praise for the painting, above 
essht's own inscription. 


Fe) 





roofed structure four bays by five, designed to house several 
different types of activities. The first floor, intended for infor- 
mal relaxation and contemplation of the lake and garden, is 
provided with Heian s/inden-style hinged lattice panels that 
can be raised so that the interior is opened up for viewing. The 
second floor—in the style favored by the warrior elite—is an 
enclosed L-shaped space with a deep veranda three bays long 
along the lake to serve as a kind of moon-viewing platlorm. 
The top floor—only three bays square—was designed as a 
temple room to be provided with statues of Amida Buddha and 
twenty-five bodhisattvas as well as a Buddha relic acquired 





from Engakuji in Kamakura. The building, with its Chinese- 
style bell windows and grilled transoms, and its shiny gold cov- 
ering. seems like a delicate jewel that is moored at the edge of 
the lake. 


261 Landscape in the haboku technique, by Sesshi Téy6. 1495. 
Hanging scroll, ink on paper; height 58 4 x 12 % in. (147.9 x 32.7 cm). 
Tokyo National Museum. 
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262 Kinkakuji (Temple of the Golden Pavilion), Rokuonji, Kyoto. Rebuilt 1964 after the original of the 1390s. 


Yoshimasa’s Ginkakuji is nothing like its so-called twin, 
and the notion that it was to have been covered in silver is false 
(Fig. 263). However, the second floor was designed as a chapel 
dedicated to Kannon, and it may have been Yoshimasa’s inten- 
tion to have that interior covered in silver. Ginkakuji is on the 
site of an abandoned Tendai temple acquired by Yoshimasa in 
1465. Most of the twelve buildings that form his retreat were 
completed, and the retired shogun was in residence, by 1483. 
The Ginkakuji is a two-storied, two-rooled building three bays 
by four on the first floor, and three by three on the second. The 
first floor was used by Yoshimasa for meditation and had walls 
composed of sliding doors which could be opened up to a view 
ol the lake and extensive gardens. 


Unlike gardens designed lor the aristocratic mansions of 


the Nara and Heian period, or the viewing gardens of Zen sub- 
temples, the gardens of Kinkakuji and Ginkakuji were more 
like parks intended for leisurely walks, during which it was 
most important to be able to view the pavilions from different 
viewpoints. The gardens are still intricately laid out as minia- 
ture landscapes to be wandered through and enjoyed. 


Both Yoshimitsu and Yoshimasa established their retreats 
as cultural centers and with themselves as arts patrons, 
Yoshimitsu encouraging the development of No drama and 
renga (linked verse), Yoshimasa lending his support to the 
development of the tea ceremony and flower arranging. 
Yoshimitsu affiliated himself with the arts as a matter of poli- 
cy in an attempt to give himself legitimacy as a national ruler, 
and to eclipse entirely the imperial court, whose role as the 
nation’s cultural center was the last shred of function it main- 
tained. In these efforts he relied upon a new class of men 
known as tonseisha (see page 171), men who had taken 
monastic vows because they were dissatisfied with the social 
rank to which they had been born, but who did not affiliate 
with any particular Buddhist temple. By nominally becoming 
monks, they removed themselves from the class system, 
gained freedom of access to the privileges denied them by the 
circumstances of their parentage, and were able to participate 
fully in the wide variety of cultural events that took place 
under the Ashikaga. Yoshida Kenko, author of Essays in 
Idleness. was a tonseisha. 
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263 Ginkakuji (Temple of the Silver Pavilion), Jishdji, Kyoto. 1489. 


Yoshimasa continued to rely on the tonseisha, but by the 
end of the fifteenth century, with the role of the bakufu and the 
capital becoming increasingly unstable, an entirely new sys- 
tem of patronage had developed. When many tonseisha and 
other Zen monks like Sessht left the capital for more settled 
and safer environments, a family known as the San’ami took 
their place as the advisers and curators of the Ashikaga art 
collection. This family had affiliated with Pure Land Buddhism 
and used the suffix ami to indicate a nominal clerical status. 
However Noami (1397-1471), Geiami (1431-85), and Sdami 
(1455-1525) had little to do with any Buddhist functions. 
They did produce a catalog of the Chinese paintings in the 
Ashikaga collection, which is also the first volume of art criti- 
cism in Japan, the Kundaikan sayti chéki, giving an evaluation 
and ranking of Chinese artists and instructions for the proper 
display of their paintings. In addition to their other skills, the 
San’ami were painters, basing their style. known as the Ami 
school, especially on the two great Southern Song masters Ma 
Yuan (act. 1190-1225) and the abovementioned Xia Gui. 
Sdami, perhaps the most innovative of the group, developed a 
second. softer style that combined elements from the paintings 
of Mu Qi with the dot strokes and gray washes of ink favored 
by a school of Chinese literati artists who traced their stylistic 
lineage to Mi Fu (1051-1107) and his son Mi Youren 
(1072-1151). Sdami’s style is well represented by the sliding- 
door panels in the Daisenin compound of Daitokuji, which 
depict the confluence of the Xiao and Xiang rivers in China, a 
popular theme in Chinese literati painting (Fig. 264). The 
mountain forms are modeled with gray washes and given 
sharper definition with short strokes in darker ink. 

Contemporary with the formation of the Ami school of 
painters was the Kan6 school's rise to prominence in the per- 
son of Kanéd Masanobu (1434-1530). The Kan6. whose 


heyday was more properly in the second half of the sixteenth 
century and in the seventeenth century, continued to be an 
influence in kanga, or Chinese painting-style (essentially a 
more modern term for kara-e), circles well into the modern 
period. By the Edo period (1615-1868), however. their work 
had become the conservative standard against which more 
innovative artists rebelled. 

The Kan6 were descended from a low-ranking samurai 
family from the area around Shizuoka prefecture and had an 


affiliation not with Zen but with the Nichiren or Hokke sect of 


Buddhism. Nichiren Buddhism began with yet another strong 
and charismatic thirteenth-century religious leader, Nichiren 
(1222-82). Based exclusively on the Lotus Sutra (Myého renge 
kyo), it emphasizes the recitation of the Lotus Sutra’s title— 
“Namu mydho renge kyo"—in much the same way the 
nembutsu mantra is chanted in Pure Land Buddhism. Nichiren 
saw himself as a great patriot and savior of Japan, and he 
vehemently denounced all schools of Buddhism that did not 
believe in the Lotus Sutra, particularly the Pure Land sects— 
which he blamed for disasters such as the attempts by the 
Mongol Yuan dynasty to invade in the thirteenth century. 
Kano Masanobu was appointed official painter to the 
Ashikaga shogunate in 1481, but it was not until his son 
Motonobu (1476-1559) matured as an artist that a Kano 
style was formulated and the school became firmly entrenched 
as the chief painters to the shogunate. Motonobu was a 
remarkably versatile painter, capable of working in the bright- 
ly colored yamato-e style of narrative painting, in a meticulous 
Chinese genre of bird and flower paintings, and in a [reer style 
of kanga, combining figural and landscape motifs. 

This latter style was fully developed by the carly sixteenth 
century and is well represented in six panels by Motonobu 
depicting Zen patriarchs, originally designed as wall and door 
paintings but now refashioned into hanging scrolls. These 
paintings were executed around 1513 for the abbot’s room in 
the kyakuden, or guest hall, of Daisenin. Although these are 
only a portion of the paintings that originally decorated this 
room, they represent a continuous sequence moving from 
right to left. First are four narrow panels, which were mount- 
ed on fuswmna (sliding-door panels) installed along the south 
side, followed by two wider panels, which were attached to 
solid, wood panels forming the east wall of the room. With the 
exception of the second, each panel depicts one or two Chinese 
Zen patriarchs engaged in various activities such as sweeping, 
gazing at peach blossoms, and bidding a friend farewell, set in 
strongly delineated Chinese-style landscapes. 

‘he most charming among the six panels is unquestion- 
ably the one that shows Kyogen (cH. Xiangyen; d. 898) achiev- 
ing Enlightenment while sweeping with a bamboo broom (Vig. 
265). Kyogen was asked by his master about his lile before 
birth in his present incarnation. Unable to reply. Kyogen set 
himself single-mindedly to find the answer. When Buddhist 
texts failed to help. he burned his library and sought the 
answer through meditation. Finally, while he was tending his 
garden, a tile fell off the roof of his house, and at the sound 
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264 Four of the Eight Views of the Xiao and Xiang Rivers, by Séami. Early | 6th century. Four fusuma panels, of a total of sixteen panels 
now mounted as hanging scrolls. Ink on paper; each: 68 % x 55 in. (174.8 x 139.7 cm). Daisenin, Daitokuji, Kyoto. 
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Kyogen achieved Enlightenment. The painting shows him Rg ORR Ee, 2 ee 

sweeping the area of his yard; at his feet is the tile shattered 

into three pieces. Startled by the noise, he has taken a step , 
backward and raised his right hand in amazement at the event 
and at his sudden Enlightenment. 

To date, the source for this and the other five Zen themes 
at Daisenin has not been identified, but it is clear from 
Motonobu’s handling of the composition of each panel that he 
thought of them as separate narrative units rather than as a 
continuous and three-dimensional landscape featuring indi- 
vidual figures. As a general rule, Motonobu established the 
center of the composition with a single motif, such as here 
with Kyogen’s house. ''hen, to create interest or tension, he 
placed secondary elements on diagonals, such as the large 
boulder to the right and the bamboo grove: this also suggests 
recession into the picture while challenging the primacy of the 
central image. What he achieved is a series of figure-and- 
landscape compositions based on small-scale Chinese models 
but enlarged and made dramatic to enliven the walls of 
Japanese-style architecture. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHANOYU 


Towards the end of the fifleenth century, under the steward- 
ship of Murata Shuko (1423-1502), the commonplace act of 
drinking tea and offering it to guests was formalized into a 


4d," 265 (above) 
“Sh Zen Patriarch 

ase Kyogen Sweeping 
with a Broom, by 
Kanéd Motonobu. 
c. 1513. Hanging 
scroll, ink and 
color on paper; 
67 % x 34 % in. 
(175.1 x 88.4 cm). 
Tokyo National 
Museum. 
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266. (left) Togudd, 
Jishdji (Ginkakuji), 
Kyoto. 1486. 
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267 Plan of Togud6, Jishdji (Ginkakuji), emphasizing Ddjinsai (tearoom). 





268 Interior of Ddjinsai (tearoom) in the Téguds, Jishdji (Ginkakuji). 


270 Illustration from 
Kitano Tenjin engi emaki, 
Jokyt version, Ohara 
scroll 2, scene 3, show- 
ing Sugiwara Michizane 
as the God of Thunder 
and Lightning striking 
down courtiers in the 
Imperial Palace. Early 
13th century. Hand 
scroll, ink and color on 
paper; height 20 4% in. 
(51.5 cm). Kitano 
Tenmangu Shrine, Kyoto, 
National Treasure. 
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269 Two Tenmoku Tea Bowls. Muromachi period, | 6th century. 
Seto ware; diameter of each 5 in. (12.6 cm), height of each 2 4 in. (5.8 cm). 
Daigoji, Kyoto. 


ritual, chanoyu. The space in which the ceremony was held 
was redefined to express the aesthetic concepts of individual 
tea masters, Murata’s ideas being expressed in the Ddjinsai 


tearoom in the Togud6 at Ashikaga Yoshimasa’'s retreat of 


Ginkakuji. The building, completed in 1486, was modeled on 
the western Amida hall of Saihdji and is a single-storied 
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structure capped by a hipped-gable roof (Figs 266 and 267). 
The interior displays many of the design features that in the 
succeeding Momoyama period (1573-1615) are incorporated 


into the shoin style of architecture: a chigaidana, a group of 


shelves interconnected at different heights, a tsuke shoin, a 
shallow alcove with a wide ledge used as a desk, and sliding 
shoji windows (Fig. 268). 

The objects used to make and serve the tea, a thick green 
tea known as matcha, were carefully chosen to suggest age and 
a Chinese aura of simplicity and understated elegance. In 
response to the changing aesthetics of the times, Japanese pot- 
ters allempted to imitate the Chinese Jian ware known in 
Japan as tenmoku. The name is derived from Mount Tianmu 
in China—the Chan monasteries where this type of ceramic 
and in 
China it originally designated tea bowls decorated with matte 
black and brown iron glazes. In Japan, the term took on a 


was first created for drinking tea were sited here 





wider meaning, referring to a tea bowl, usually somewhat 


conical in shape, that could be decorated with any number of 


different glazes, ranging from matte to iridescent black and 
brown (Fig. 269). These glazes could also carry streaks of dark 
or silvery color, or even almost blue star bursts. The entire 
effect was meant to appear as a fortuitous accident, and to a 
certain extent it was. Certainly it was something close to a mir- 
acle when the potter was able to get an iridescent effect in the 
glaze. Such masterpieces were highly prized and given names. 


Shinto 


As evidenced in the Rekihaku rakuchii rakugai screen (see Fig. 
193), Shinto remained an integral component in the way that 
the Japanese approached the spirit world. The many summer 
festivals, such as the Gion, were to propitiate Shinto kami in 
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the hopes that they would save the population from pestilence, 
earthquake, and warlare. Although shrines associated with 
the imperial cult were allowed to fall into neglect in the four- 
teenth to sixteenth centuries, other kami cults—particularly 
those that protected particular communities or that had some 
influence on natural events—received as much reverence 
from the common man as that given to Pure Land Buddhism. 

In the first half of the medieval period, however, the court 
and aristocracy still retained enough funds to continue to 
patronize the Shinto arts, although certainly not on the scale 
that they had in the Heian period, when family kami were 
equipped with mini-shinden and furnishings, One of the kami 
whose popularity continued to grow both at court and among 
the samurai and populace was the ninth-century deified 
statesman Sugawara no Michizane, or Kitano Tenjin. A scroll 
set that purports to be his biography, as well as the story 
behind the founding of his Kitano Shrine in Kyoto, is the 
Kitano Tenjin engi emaki, dated to around the year 1219. The 
first scroll relates auspicious incidents leading to Michizane’s 
birth (see Fig. 133) as well as the sad story of his career at 
court, where as a poet and scholar of Chinese literature he was 
falsely accused of a crime against the emperor and exiled to 
Kytsht, where he died of despair at his undeserved disgrace. 
His vengeful ghost comes back to kill those responsible for his 
disgrace. The last scrolls in the set are rokudo-e (depicting the 
six realms of existence), and have little to do with Michizane’s 
life or his revenge. The most exciting scene in the entire set 
depicts Michizane’s vengeful spirit as the red-skinned God of 
Thunder, riding on a swirling mass of black clouds and wreak- 
ing havoc on his enemies in the palace (Fig. 270). The image 
of the god draws on the same tradition as the sculptures of 


Fujin and Raijin in the Sanjisangend6 (see Figs 227a and b) 
and is a vivid depiction of a demon venting his vengeance. 
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CHANGING OF THE GUARD: THE RISE OF THE SAMURAI AND THE TWILIGHT OF THE IMPERIAL ORDER 


Mandala paintings depicting the paths of pilgrimage to 
Shinto shrines and Buddhist temples became very popular 
during this period. However, the most typical of Shinto man- 


dala images is that of the Kasuga Shrine, the family shrine of 


the Fujiwara (Fig. 271). Although the power of the courtly 
Fujiwara had been eclipsed in the twelfth century, they were a 
very large clan with many subbranches within both the court 
aristocracy and the samurai. The imperial household to this 
day is still dominated by members belonging to this clan, and 
the Fujiwara of Iwate province. though tamed by Minamoto 
no Yoritomo, remained important samurai of the daimyo 
rank, two generations even serving as shogun of the 
Kamakura bakufu after the assassination of Yoritomo’s son. 
Furthermore, during the Fujiwara’s long centuries of power in 
the Heian period, the Kasuga Shrine expanded in importance 
from merely family to national significance. In the upheavals 
of the medieval period, the Kasuga deities were still forces to be 
reckoned with and turned to for help. 

Instead of showing a path of pilgrimage, this Kasuga 
mandala features a large white deer. manifested on a cloud 
above the torii gate to the compound of the Kasuga Shrine. 
From its saddle rises a branch of the sakaki tree, which is 
framed behind by the image of a mirror. Standing each on a 
branch are the five Kasuga kami, depicted in their Buddhist 
forms as Buddhas and bodhisattvas. The mirror. of course. is a 
reference to Amaterasu, and the part played by the two 
Fujiwara ancestors in coaxing her out of her cave. The deer is 
an animal often considered sacred within Japan. From a 
Buddhist perspective, the Buddha gave his first sermon in a 
deer park in northern India. Tédaiji. at the foot of Mount 
Mikasa, recreates in its grounds such a deer park. [lowever, 
deer were considered sacred to Mount Mikasa even before the 
arrival of Buddhism on Japan's shores, and the Kasuga Shrine 
further up the slopes also has a park overrun with deer. Deer. 
in fact. have become in Shinto iconography a specific reference 
to the Kasuga deities, and an essential part of their imagery. 

With the close of the Muromachi period, Japan's medieval 
epoch also comes to an end. Although the system of military 
dictatorship. or bakufu. would continue for the better part of 
three centuries. Japan’s society and culture enter into a new 
age which elsewhere in the world has been characterized as 
Early Modern. What this means in terms of Japan is an 
increasing secularization of all the arts. Buddhism and Shinto 
will still remain important social and political influences, but 
culturally they take a back seat as the breakdown of bound- 
aries between the sacred and profane begun by the Zen 
monk—painters continues. An important component of this 
process is the rise of the merchant and artisan classes. In the 
Kolun to Heian periods cultural patronage was dominated by 
the emperor and aristocracy. In the medieval period, this was 
transferred to the daimyo and shoguns. While the latter contin- 
ue to dominate the political and social spectrum in the 
Momoyama and Edo periods, it is the merchants and artisans 
the lowest of the four classes—who begin to take their place, not 
only as creators of Japanese art, but also as its leading patrons. 





271 Kasuga Deer Mandala, Kamakura period, | 3th/|4th century. 
Color on silk; 30 4% x 16 in. (76.5 x 40.5 cm). Nara National Museum. 
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Although a period of cultural flowering, the Muromachi period 
(1392-1573) had also witnessed Japan's most extended and 


destructive period of social and political disorder. The Onin War of 


1467 to 1477 and the ensuing century of the Sengoku Jidai (Age 
of the Country at War) devastated Kyoto and raged over the length 
and breadth of the country. By the middle of the sixteenth century, 
all power had long slipped from the hands of the Ashikaga bakulu 
and the provinces were held more or less autonomously by the 
daimyo who had survived the wars. Mirroring their official regard 


for the emperor as head of the nation, most of the daimyo of the 
first half of the sixteenth century professed at least in words, if not 
in action or heart, allegiance to the Ashikaga shogun. The battles of 


the Sengoku Jidai were primarily concerned with clan feuds and ter- 
ritorial rights evolving out of the Onin war. However. a few daimyo 
began to consider ways in which the country could be united under 
themselves, and even how they might snatch the titles of govern- 
ment to which the Ashikaga and their retainers still clung. 


From Azuchi to Momoyama 





It was the daimyo Oda Nobunaga (1534-82), the son of a 
minor vassal, who managed to forge the alliances and win the 
battles necessary to unify the nation once again under a single 
administration. By 1568 his formidable army could march on 
Kvoto and take control of the government, and five years later 
he was able to chase the last of the Ashikaga shoguns from the 
city. Among his generals were Toyotomi Hidevoshi (1536-98) 
and Tokugawa leyasu (1542-1616). The political course 
of the nation would be shaped by these three men over the 
course of next fifty years. and their patronage and tastes 
would determine aesthetics and fashion from literature to the 
visual arts. 


CHAPTER 5 


Splendor Regained 


THE CREATIVE REVOLUTION OF THE MOMOYAMA 
AND EARLY EDO PERIODS 


Given Kyoto’s poor condition—it had burnt again in 1573 
when the Ashikaga were chased from the city—Nobunaga 
decided in 1576 to start anew, and established the headquar- 
ters of his government on the shores of Lake Biwa to the north 
of Kyoto at a small village named Azuchi. The village soon 
grew into a small city as Nobunaga's magnificent palace took 
shape. A great many of Kyoto's and the nation’s best cratfts- 
men and artists had converged on the site, but Nobunaga also 
obliged Kyoto's principal merchants and his own retainers to 
establish their bases there. The palace-castle was seven stories 
high and he employed the most renowned artist of the period. 
Kano Eitoku (1543-90), to oversee the decoration of its walls, 
screens (bydbu), and sliding doors (fusuma). After more than a 
century of political chaos. Nobunaga's overlordship was. to 
say the least, an uneasy position. While he had pacified the 
principal, eastern half of Honshia, the daimyo of the western 
half and the islands of Shikoku and Kytishti—the so-called 
western provinces—were either unreliable allies or openly 
against him. One of the reasons he had decided on Azuchi as 
his headquarters was so that he could better oversee this west- 
ern frontier. Although Nobunaga laid the foundation for uni- 
lication, he cannot be said to have completed it. [le never 
assumed the title of shogun or established his government as 
a bakufu. In June 1582. Nobunaga made an ill-fated journey to 
Kyoto. While there. Akechi Mitsuhide (1526-82). one of the 
western daimyo but also one of Nobunaga's main allies. led a 
surprise attack on him in his residence at Honndji. Trapped 
and wounded in the fighting. Nobunaga took his own life in 
the depths of the burning temple. Mitsuhide then marched on 
Azuchi and burnt it to the ground. 

A month later Mitsuhide’s coup was utterly crushed by 
another of Nobunaga's generals, Toyotomi Ilideyoshi. He 
quickly consolidated his former lord's holdings, and advanced 
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Nobunaga's plan for unification by subjugating the daimyo of 
Kytisha in the following year. It would take fourteen more 
years to bring the entire archipelago under his control. but 
that was finally achieved with the help of Tokugawa Ieyasu in 
1591. The latter had begun as one of his main competitors in 
the bid for leadership, but quickly conceded the contest to 
Hideyoshi, deciding to wait and try again another day. The 
character of Hideyoshi was both unique and extraordinary 
within the ranks of Japan's ruling elite at that time. While 
both Nobunaga and Ieyasu came from daimyo families of mid- 
dle or low status, Hideyoshi’s pedigree was of such low rank 
amongst the samurai class that his family were virtually peas- 
ants. Joining the service of Nobunaga as a foot soldier, he 
worked his way up through the ranks by his own wits and 
bravery. He was noted for his exceptional ugliness, and was 
given by Nobunaga the apparently affectionate sobriquet of 
“The Monkey” (Saru). He was also noted for his unusual ener- 
gy. In 1592, he launched the first of two invasions of the 
Choson kingdom of Korea (1392-1910). Both invasions were 
ultimately unsuccessful, achieving primarily the utter devas- 
tation of Korea's cities and countryside. Perhaps the most 
notable acquisition the Japanese made from these invasions, 
aside from a sense of themselves as a conquering nation, was 
the many thousands of slaves brought back as war booty. In 
particular, hundreds of Korean potters were captured, and it is 
due to them that great advances in ceramic—and particularly 
porcelain—production would be made in the succeeding Edo 
period (1615-1868), 

Significantly, although Hideyoshi did not form a bakufu or 
take the title of shogun, he did take the title of taikd, or retired 
regent—a title once held by former [Fujiwara sesshd in the 
Heian period (794—1185)—conferred on him by the imperial 
court in 1592. His energy was directed not only toward mili- 
tary conquest but also toward administrative and cultural 
affairs. He took a very active role in the rebuilding of Kyoto, 
from such grand schemes as the imperial palace and city walls 
to smaller projects involving Buddhist temples and Shinto 
shrines. Indeed to prevent the city of Kyoto from becoming 
once again a battleground for large armies, he commanded 
the narrowing of the broad Tang Chinese-style avenues laid 
out when the capital was first built in the late eighth century. 
Fundamental to Hideyoshi’s administrative and cultural poli- 
cies was his desire to project himself as an effective ruler who 
governed by virtue of his wisdom, his knowledge of historical 
precedents, and his respect for tradition. By 1583, he had 
already completed his elegant mansion of Jurakudai in Kyoto, 
entertaining the emperor there in the same year. ‘lo further 
publicize his noble virtues, he often engaged in lavish displays: 
pilgrimages in the company of his daimyo vassals and their 
servants to view the cherry blossoms at Yoshino, elaborate tea 
ceremonies for all the people of the Kyoto area at the Kitano 
Shrine. organized by his tea master Sen no Riky& (1522-91). 

Rikyt, the son of a merchant family from Sakai, near 
Osaka, served as tea master to Nobunaga before serving 
Hideyoshi and significantly influenced the development of the 


tea ceremony, moving it toward his own concept of wabi, 
Rikyt's delineation of the paraphernalia required lor the 
appropriate practice of the ceremony was an especial boost to 
the ceramic and lacquer industries. However. given 
Hideyoshi's taste for splendor and excess, Rikyti had a some- 
times troubled relationship with his lord. Ultimately in 159] 
he was obliged to commit suicide. some sources attributing 
Hideyoshi's displeasure to RikyG's refusal to give his daughter 
to the taikd in marriage. 

Hideyoshi built several castles, but the most important 
was his castle—palace of Momoyama, built in 1593 on the hill 
of Fushimi to the south of Kyoto. By all reports, it outdid in 
sumptuousness Nobunaga's Azuchi, and has given its name to 
the period of Nobunaga's and the Toyotomi family's regimes 
(1573-1615)—also known as the Azuchi-Momoyama peri- 
od. Although no longer extant today, parts of Momoyama 
Castle can still be found all over Kyoto, because when it was 
dismantled in the subsequent Tokugawa regime whole sec- 
tions of its fabric were gifted to different Buddhist temples in 
the city. One measure of Hideyoshi's success is that, unlike 
other samurai leaders of the time. his death in 1598 was a 
natural one. Ilideyoshi left a five-year-old son, Hideyori, as his 
heir and a council of daimyo vassals to govern during the 
child’s minority. Disputes soon broke out within the council, 
and it split into two factions, one loyal to Hideyoshi's son, the 
other to one of the council members, Tokugawa Ieyasu. In 
1600, the situation came to a head in the battle of Sekigahara, 
with Ieyasu achieving a tentative victory. Once again, it was 
the indecisiveness of the coalition of western daimyo about 
which faction to support that ultimately gave Ieyasu his com- 
plete victory. 


Tokugawa Ascendancy 


Hideyori’s supporters withdrew with him to another of 
Hideyoshi’s great strongholds, Osaka Castle. Like Nobunaga 
before him, Ieyasu had the certain loyalty of the eastern half 
of Honshii., but in the western half and the islands of Shikoku 
and Kyasht his influence was much less significant. For this 
reason he did not move immediately to eradicate Hideyori, 
who still held the title of taikd inherited from his father. 
Instead, he played the political game that has shaped so much 
of Japanese history—paying lip service to an opponent while 
preventing him the exercise of power and taking that privilege 
upon himself. Therefore, in 1603 Ieyasu had the emperor con- 
fer on him the title of shogun, and reinstated government by 
bakufu, installing it at his fortress at Edo, present-day Tokyo. In 
1590. when Hidevoshi had awarded Ieyasu with the entire 
Kanto region of eastern Honshti as his domain, Ieyasu had 
established a stronghold on the coast at Edo, to the northeast 
of Kamakura. Once he became shogun, he obliged his princi- 
pal daimyo to send him family members as hostages to be kept 
in Edo to ensure their loyalty to him. Such hostages had 
become a standard transaction between the daimyo of the 
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medieval period to seal bonds of alliance and loyalty. Ieyasu 
himself had spent almost his entire childhood and youth as a 
hostage to ensure his family’s loyalty to a more powerful 
daimyo. Then, in 1605, he avoided Hideyoshi's mistake of 
leaving unprepared heirs and passed the position of shogun to 
his adult son, Hidetada (1579-1632). 

As retired shogun, however, Ieyasu kept his hands very 
much on the reins of power. Nine years later he finally judged 
the time right and moved against the Toyotomi at Osaka 
Castle. Hideyori's support had diminished somewhat, but this 
last battle was not brief. It lasted from the winter of 1614 and 
into the summer of 1615, with Hideyori's 90,000 men 
arrayed against Ieyasu’s 180,000. The winter campaign cost 
leyasu’s forces alone 35,000 lives and in the summer he 
resorted to deceit, and thereby managed to take Osaka Castle. 
Hideyori committed suicide. his young sons killed, his support- 
ers executed, and the castle razed to the ground. Two hundred 
and fifty years of uncontested Tokugawa rule then began. 

Ieyasu died a year later and the sons and grandsons who 
succeeded him as shogun carried on his work of bringing the 
daimyo and nation firmly under their control. In the first part 
of the seventeenth century the bakufu formulated a series of 
edicts meant rigidly to restructure the class system which had 
broken down in the chaos of the previous century. One of Oda 
Nobunaga's lirst acts in the 1570s had been to disarm the 
peasants and townsfolk who armed themselves out of self- 
defence during the desperate times of the Sengoku Jidai. 
Llideyoshi reinforced this policy, and leyasu and his heirs set it 
in stone. The sixteenth century had also been a period of 
Japanese travel and of many foreigners coming to trade in 
Japan. Not all the roaming Japanese were merchants or pil- 
grim monks; the Japanese had a nasty reputation. long before 
the invasion of Korea, for piracy along the Korean and 
Chinese coasts. It was at this time that the first European 
traders arrived, and with them came Christian missionaries, 
in particular priests of the Franciscan and Jesuit orders. There 
isa genre of screen painting, known as namban screens, devot- 
ed to images of these outlandish foreigners. The missionaries 
had a certain amount of success, even converting some 
leading daimyo, however they were largely met with suspicion 
by the ruling elite. In 1587, Hideyoshi prohibited the practice 
by Japanese of Christianity. and chased the Jesuits from the 
port of Nagasaki—they had been given it by the local daimyo. 
Then, in 1598, the year of his own death, he created Japan's 
first Christian martyrs at Nagasaki with the execution of 
twenty-six Spanish and Japanese Jesuits and Franciscans. 

Ieyasu and his heirs also took a dim view of Christianity 
and by extension the foreign influence exerted by the 
Portuguese and Dutch traders at the nation’s ports. In partic- 
ular the Europeans favored the ports of the island of Kyasht, 
the loyalty of whose daimyo the Tokugawa were the least sure. 
The island's main port of Nagasaki. however. was closest to 
the European traders’ continental markets, and Ieyasu was 
unsuccessful in trying to persuade them to come instead to the 
port of Edo. [The conversion of another of these Kyasht 


daimyo to Christianity further compounded the problems. 
Ieyasu's heirs issued a scries of edicts in the 1620s and 1630s 
gradually reinforcing the prohibition of Christianity and 
increasingly limiting the population's access to foreign influ- 
ences. This seclusion policy was completed between 1635— 
when Japanese were forbidden to travel abroad—and 1641— 
when the Dutch. alone of the Europeans. were allowed to stay. 
but limited to a trading post on Deshima Island in Nagasaki 
harbor. The Chinese were also confined to a quarter within the 
city itself, This hermetic sealing up of the nation marks the 
end of the relatively freewheeling social and cultural spirit 
that dominated the Momoyama and very early Edo periods. 
Over the following two hundred years, Japan and the Japanese 
would turn in on themselves, and yet, true to their fashion, 
would still manage to enjoy one of the most vibrant periods in 
the history of their culture. 


Urbanization and the Seeds of 
Social Transformation 


In large part this was due to the urbanization of Japanese soci- 
ety that occurred between 1580 and 1640. Kyoto itself was 
returned by Hideyoshi to its previous splendor, and Edo after 


1603 became a rapidly growing metropolis as the center ot 


the Tokugawa bakufu. Ports such as Nagasaki in Kyasha and 
Osaka (formerly Naniwa) also flourished during this period. 
However, other new cities grew up around the castles of sev- 
eral of the major daimyo. Among the most important of these 
castle towns were Himeji, Kanazawa, Wakayama, KO6chi, 
Hiroshima, Okayama, K6fu, Sendai, Kumamoto, Hikone, 
Yonezawa, Shizuoka, and Nagoya. Their creation during this 
period has been characterized by the historian John Whitney 
Hall as perhaps the most intensive urban construction in 
world history. Although peace had returned to the nation, the 
lot of the farming peasants could not be said to be an improve- 
ment on their situation in either the Heian or medieval 
periods. They were still little better than bonded serfs and the 
burden of taxation only increased as the Edo period went on. 
Furthermore, the upheavals of the Sengoku Jidai had deprived 
many of them of their traditional land holdings. ''housands 
fled to the new towns to find work in the craltsmen’s guilds or 
as merchants. 

Although these two groups of townsfolk, or chénin, rep- 
resented the very lowest rank of the social order, they had also 
already begun in the late medieval period to represent the 
wealthier portion of Japanese society. By the Momoyama and 
early Edo periods the wealthier, educated sections of the arti- 
sans and merchants had formed a distinct demographic with- 
in the chdnin class. Throughout Japanese history there had 
always been a group of nonpolitical but grand families prima- 
rily involved in manufacture and trade. The most prominent 
example were the Hata. who in the fifth century are credited 
with the first real development of sericulture and silk weaving 
in Japan. Of foreign origin, possibly Chinese or Korean, the 
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Hata nevertheless from the fifth century onward had close 
relations with the imperial court. intermarrying with the aris- 
tocracy. albeit with those of lower rank. The abortive capital of 
Nagaoka was built on land purchased from the Hata. and dur- 
ing the Heian period they established many Buddhist temples 
and Shinto shrines in the capital and the surrounding area. 

By the late sixteenth century, quite a few such manulac- 
turing and trading families had grown up in the cities and 
formed close ties with both the samurai and the court aristoc- 
racy. They looked ultimately to the latter. however, as their cul- 
tural model. Many impoverished aristocrats had turned to 
such merchants to resolve their financial difficulties, and not 
infrequently ended by tutoring their children. The first evi- 
dence for these lower-class literati can be found in the tonseisha 
or monks of low birth, and then simply in men of low birth 
whom the Ashikaga cultivated as their cultural advisers from 
the late fourteenth century onward. By the Momoyama and 
early Edo, not a few acknowledged experts in calligraphy, the 
classics. Chinese painting of the professional and literati 
styles, the ancient traditions of yamato-e and of newer tradi- 
tions such as the tea ceremony (chanoyu) and the dramatic 
arts were men of the chdnin class. 

The most famous cultural hero of the time, Sen no Rikya, 
came from a wealthy chénin family. the artists of the 


*Muromachi period Ami school were certainly of the chdnin 


class, and the authenticity of the Kan6 school’s claim to a 
samurai ancestor has been questioned. By the time Nobunaga 
took control in the 1570s, the Kano school had eclipsed the 
Tosa artists of the imperial court and reigned supreme as the 
artistic force in the capital. The artists who studied in their 
ateliers came almost totally from the chénin class and would 
in the course of the late sixteenth century become the arbiters 
of taste for taiko, shogun, and daimyo. 

Unlike the Ashikaga, the samurai elite of the late six- 
teenth and early seventeenth centuries were self-made men 
who did not look overmuch to either the court or the great reli- 
gious establishments for their advisers. Indeed, many of the 
religious establishments themselves—a great many of which 
were rebuilt and resuscitated during this period—also increas- 
ingly looked to the secular culture of the chonin for their artis- 
tic inspiration. The art of this time, therefore, is notably more 
secular in its themes. It has two distinct phases. The first phase 
is roughly contiguous with the regimes of Nobunaga and 
Hideyoshi and is characterized by their exuberant expansive- 
ness, the second begins with the Tokugawa ascendancy and is 
marked by self-assurance, a spirit of reflective introspection. 
and a calculated return to historical precedents. 

Men such as Nobunaga and Hideyoshi were pragmatic 
and astute with little formal education, but with confidence in 
their military prowess and their administrative ability. While 
taking guidance from others, they also had their own ideas of 
what they wanted from art, and that was a brash and bold 
statement. The arts most characteristic of this first phase 
employed brilliant colors. gold-leaf grounds. and strong deco- 
rative patterns. In painting, the preferred formats were sliding- 


door panels, known as fuswna, and folding screens, or bydbu, 
One reason for this is the large castle residences being built 
during this period. Because they retained a primarily defensive 
nature. they often had dark interiors. Filling the rooms with 
screens and door panels painted with scenes on golden back- 
grounds not only changed them into impressive palaces, but 
also made optimum use of any light that might penetrate into 
a given room. The collective term for this type of painting 
is shéhekiga (or alternately shdbydga). The average screen is 
about 5 feet (1.5 m) tall and around 12 feet (3.5 m) long, while 


fuswma are tailored to fit a specific architectural space, with 


sets of them that can range up to thirty feet or more in length. 

Although the second phase of this artistic revolution 
actually overlaps with the last decade of Hideyoshi's regime, it 
gained its true momentum with the Tokugawa ascendancy. 
Particularly important for setting the mood of this second 
phase were a group of artists whose tastes had been formed 
within the world of the wealthy and educated chénin and who 
imposed their ideas on their patrons. In their work can be 
found a return to older traditions of painting, although 
reworked and adapted to the desire for monumentality or eye- 
catching design so much enjoyed in the late sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries. The greatest of these artists, 
Hasegawa Tohaku (1539-1610). Kaiho Yasho (1533-1615). 
and Hon'‘ami Kéetsu (1558-1637). were all apprentices in the 
Kano atelier, but went on to careers in which they created 
their own distinct and refined aesthetic. !6haku and Yuashé did 
this largely within the traditions of Chinese-style paintings, 
but K6etsu. in partnership with the artist Sdtatsu (act. 
1600-40). revived yamato-e style in both calligraphy and 
painting. Tokugawa Ieyasu was so taken with Hon‘ami that, in 
the same year he wreaked utter destruction on the Toyotomi., 
he granted Ilon'ami an estate to the northwest of Kyoto where 
he could create a quasi-Buddhist community of artists and 
craftsmen. As an artistic community. Takagamine would 
thrive until Ilon’ami's death two decades later, and out of the 
traditions established there would grow the Rinpa school, the 
stylistic repercussions of which are still being felt in the 
Japanese arts today. 


Architecture 


Two new forms of building were developed during the six- 


teenth and early seventeenth centuries to meet the needs of 


the new elite: the castle and the shoin. The former encapsulat- 
ed the country's military vigor while the latter established a 
form of residential building that has proved a model for 
Japanese architecture ever since. 


CASTLES 


The period of constant warfare launched by the Onin War 
caused the creation of a unique and wholly indigenous build- 
ing—the Japanese castle. Before the late Muromachi period. 
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military fortifications were simple wooden stockades at 


strategic sites—staging areas [rom which to launch attacks 
and in which to take shelter in time of siege. In the course of 
the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, a new type 
of permanent stronghold was developed that could serve as 
the seat of government for the domain, the residence for the 
local daimyo, a garrison for his army. and a fortress impreg- 
nable to arrows, catapults, and, toward the end of the period. 
the firearms introduced by European traders. The first of these 
castles can be dated possibly as early as the 1530s. and within 
the space of forty years had evolved into such edifices as Oda 
Nobunaga's Azuchi, incorporating a palace into defensive fab- 
ric capable of conducting the business of state. as well as the 
enjoyment of leisure pursuits. Above all. palace—castles such 
as Azuchi. Momoyama, Osaka, and later Edo were a stage set 
that proclaimed the power and importance of their lord. When 
a castle changed hands, it was often deemed incumbent upon 
the new proprietor to enlarge the building as proof of his mil- 
itary superiority. Most of the castles surviving today were built 
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272. Tenshu, Inuyama Castle, 
Inuyama, Gifu prefecture. Early | 7th 
century, with some remodeling. 


in the years 1600 to 1615—between the battle of Sekigahara 
and the final destruction of the Toyotomi clan—when this 
architectural form reached its maturity. After their victory 
over the Toyotomi, the Tokugawa wasted no time in issuing an 
edict regulating the building of castles and limiting the num- 
ber a single daimyo could maintain, and finally, in 1620, they 
issued an outright ban on new castle construction. 

One of the few structures thought to preserve the flavor of 
early castle construction is located at Inuyama, a town on the 
Kiso River north of Nagoya (Fig. 272). Once dated as early as 
1469. it is now believed to be no earlier than the late sixteenth 
century. Nevertheless. it is thought that the lowest two floors 
are similar to the early sixteenth-century structures. Castles 
were usually built on hills. at the crest of which would be 
placed the tenshu, or keep, a defensible residence and refuge of 
last resort within the complex as in European castles. The 
other basic component of the castle structure was the massive 
stone wall lower down the hill’s slope. punctuated by an 
entrance gate overlooked by a watchtower. 
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273 Himeji Castle, Hydgo, near Osaka. 
1601-9. 


Today, only the tenshu of Inuyama Castle survives, a four- 
storied structure set on a tall, tapering stone base. To facilitate 
drainage, the walls around the castle and the base of the 
tenshu were of dry-stone construction (i.e., 40 mortar was 
used), employing a series of different materials. The external 
layer, the outer face of the wall, is roughly dressed stone, the 
next is smaller crushed rock, then gravel, and finally there is a 
core of sand. Not only did this building method allow rain 
water to drain away elflectively, but it also proved resistant to 
earthquakes: mortared stone walls would have more easily 
cracked and shattered. The interstices of the outer face, how- 
ever, would have been tightly crammed with gravel and sand 
in order to prevent the wall being easily scaled by the enemy. 
The main body of the Inuyama fens/iu has two stories con- 
structed of wood and white plaster. and a single. hipped-gable 
roof. A much smaller watchtower surmounts the tenshu and is 
capped by a hipped-gable roof with its ridgeline at right angles 
to the ridgeline of the roof below it. The curved, so-called 
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Chinese gables to the north and south were added during a 
renovation of 1620. The rooling material today is ceramic tile, 
but evidence suggests that early castles were roofed with 
wooden shingles. 

Unfortunately none of the great castles of the period— 
Azuchi, Momoyama, or Osaka—have survived to the present 
and what remains of Edo castle reflects much later alterations. 
Himeji. popularly known as White Heron Castle, is therefore 
arguably the most beautiful surviving example of this archi- 


tectural form in Japan today (Fig. 273). In 1581, at the site of 


the present structure to the west of Osaka, Hideyoshi built a 
three-storied tension land belonging to a daimyo he had 
bested in combat. In 1601, after the Toyotomi defeat at 
Sekigahara, the castle was transferred by the victorious Ieyasu 
to his son-in-law Ikeda Terumasa (1564-1613), who was 
charged with governing the western provinces and keeping an 
eye on the Toyotomi in Osaka Castle. Between 1601 and 1609, 
Himeji was rebuilt in its present form. Several of the most 
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274 Plan of Himeji Castle. (Pierre and Liliane Giroux, after Ota Hirotaré, 
from The Art of Ancient Japan, Editions Citadelles, Paris.) 


important figures of the period had a hand in its construction, 
and the scale of the buildings and the intricacy of their con- 


figuration are in stunning contrast to the simplicity of 


Inuyama Castle. 

The entire complex consists of several maze-like enclo- 
sures arranged around the central enclosure, or honmaru, 
where the tenshu stands (Fig. 274). Castle enclosures could be 
laid out in a number of different ways: in a ladder-like pro- 
gression up a hill, as a series of concentric rings with the 
honmaru at the heart, or in a number of interlocking units as 
at Himeji, this last being the most effective militarily. To 
approach the tenshu of Himeji Castle, would-be attackers had 
to cross broad open areas, follow paths at odd angles to the 
main structure, and pass through narrow gates flanked by 


strongly fortified watchtowers. The honmaru itself consists of 


four main buildings: three three-storied keeps linked by cross- 
ing towers and a five-storied tenshu. This rectangular complex 
surrounded what was originally a working garden. The hon- 


maru is virtually impregnable, yet the fenshu, its sequence of 


tiled roofs punctuated by curved Chinese gables and sharply 
pointed triangular gables, has a light. ascending rhythm that 
suggests the graceful white heron, or shirasagi. 


SHOIN 


The second architectural innovation in the Momoyama period 
was the shoin, an elaborate form of residence that evolved out 
of the aristocratic shinden. Its development begins with the 
political ascendancy of the samurai class in the medieval peri- 
od, but it reached its mature form in this period. Shoin archi- 
tecture, and particularly the living—reception room, reflects 
the formalized relationship between samurai lord and retain- 
er. ‘The most important room in a shoin, whether that of a 
shogun, daimyo, or retainer, was the space where the master 
might entertain either his lord or his vassals. In its most devel- 
oped form it consisted of two levels, the floor of the upper sec- 
tion elevated a few inches above the lower. The highest-rank- 
ing samurai, whether he was the master of the house or not, 
sat on the upper level. Behind where he sat was a tokonoma, a 
shallow raised alcove where a scroll might be hung and a 
flower arrangement or objects of value might be displayed 
(Fig. 275). Next to the tokonoma there was usually another 
alcove, a recess of comparable depth with compartments 
above and below, and in the center a chigaidana, or group of 
interconnected shelves at different heights. At right angles to 
these two alcoves was a small room known as the tsuke shoin, 
or attached study, which projected from the wide veranda out- 
side. In the wall facing the veranda was a large window, often 
circular or bell-shaped in the Chinese style and covered with 
opaque paper. Below it would be a set of cabinets, often used as 
a desk. At right angles to the window wall was another set of 
shelves, on which books and writing implements could be dis- 
played. Opposite the tsuke shoin there was usually a set of four 


fusuma in the wall of the main room, about two-thirds of its 
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275 Cutaway drawing of main room in shoin building. 
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276 Kyakuden (Guest Hall), Kdjdin 
precinct, Onjdji, Shiga prefecture. 
1601. 


height. The purpose of the area behind the doors, known as 
the chédaigamae, depended on the needs of the lord. In 
daimyo mansions the doors might conceal a waiting room for 
bodyguards. In less official structures, they might lead to a 
bedroom, and sometimes they served merely as ornamenta- 
tion. It is also in this period that the tatami mat began to be 
used to carpet the entire floor surface of a room. Tatami came 
in standardized sizes, although these standards can differ from 
region to region. Room dimensions from this period onward, 
therefore, would be set with an eye to how the tatami mats 
could be configured to cover the floor surface. It soon became 
standard to describe a room as being so and so many mats—a 
five-mat room, a seven-mat room, and so forth. 

A simple form of fully developed shoin architecture is seen 
in the kyakuden, or guest hall, of the K6jéin precinct within 
Onjoji, a temple on Lake Biwa (Fig. 276). Just like the court 
aristocracy, Samurai would use temples as places of retreat or 
permanent retirement, and in the late sixteenth and early sev- 
enteenth centuries a great many shoin retreats were estab- 
lished in temples famous for their tranquillity or scenery. This 
was one of the important ways in which many suburban or 
provincial temples damaged during the Sengoku Jidai could 
obtain the patronage of wealthy daimyo—vital if they were to 
carry oul rebuilding and refurbishment. Built in 1601 by a 
samurai who had been ordained and retired to Onjdji, the 
kyakuden is one of the earliest surviving examples of the shoin. 
The oblong building is divided into five rooms of differing 
dimensions. ‘he entrance is on one of the narrow sides of the 
structure. One ascends the stairs in front of a carriage rest—a 
spot where a two-wheeled carriage can be left once the oxen 
have been released from their shafts—and enters a small 
vestibule; ahead is the master’s reception and living room. 
Opposite its entrance door are a tokonoma and chigaidana, and 





at the left a tsuke shoin with its own tokonoma-To the right of 
this main room are smaller rooms, the master’s sleeping quar- 
ters being set behind the chédaigamae. A veranda surrounds 
the building, wider on the long side facing the garden to per- 
mit sheltered viewing of nature in its seasonal changes. 

One of the grandest examples of shoin architecture at the 
beginning of the Momoyama period would have been 
Hideyoshi’s Jurakudai residence behind the imperial palace in 
Kyoto. However, he had it dismantled in 1595 after the suicide 


of his nephew there. Fortunately, Nijo Castle, the residence of 


the Tokugawa in Kyoto—although the shoguns primarily 
resided in Edo—has survived to the present. The Ohiroma, or 
Great Audience Hall, was remodeled around 1625, and 
includes the elements already seen in the Kyakuden, but on a 
grand scale appropriate for formal interviews with the shogun 








277. Ohiroma (Great Audience Hall), Nij6 Castle, Kyoto. c. 1625. 
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(Fig. 277). This room occupies the long side of the building 
facing the garden and consists of two main areas: the lower 
level for the shogun’s vassals. and the upper level. where the 
shogun sat, backed by a tokonoma painted with a massive pine 
tree set against a gold ground, a visual metaphor for the 
strength and enduring nature of his bakufu. To the right of the 
tokonoma is a chigaidana, and—on the long wall facing the gar- 
den—a chddaigamae leading to a waiting room for bodyguards; 
to the left, an abbreviated attached study, or tsuke shoin. The 
ceiling is elaborately coffered, and the panels above the deco- 
rated sliding doors are deeply carved and brilliantly painted 
with flower and cloud motifs. 


KATSURA IMPERIAL VILLA 


Both Hideyoshi and the early Tokugawa shoguns subscribed to 
the importance of a stable and lairly prosperous emperor and 
court, albeit one with a cultural rather than a political role. 
They therefore ensured that the imperial house and its leading 
courtiers had the means to keep themselves in a manner 
appropriate to their station. The tradition of the aristocratic 
mansion also experienced a revival during this period, and one 
of the most superbly designed buildings of the early seven- 
teenth century is a palace retreat, the Katsura Imperial Villa 
located on the Katsura River to the southwest of Kyoto (Fig. 
278). Built originally between 1620 and 1624 for Prince 
Toshihito (1579-1629), the buildings and surrounding 
grounds combine a style of artlessness known as sukiya—a 
subdued and unostentatious effect achieved through 
painstaking attention to detail—with specific elements recre- 
ated from the Genji monogatari, one of the prince’s favorite 
books (see pages 116-118). The last palace that Genji built 
was called Katsura because it too was located along the 
Katsura River. As described in the novel, Prince Toshihito’s 
villa has in its grounds a large lake with several artificial 
islands, a rustic fishing pavilion, and a lodge next to the race- 
course for the games held in conjunction with the festival at 
the Kamigamo Shrine in Kyoto. The buildings of the original 
villa consisted of a main shoin (known today as the old shoin, 
or koshoin) with a bamboo-floored moon-viewing platform, a 
smaller shoin, and a music room set in the garden grounds. In 
1642, a new shoin was built onto the southwest side of the 
older structure, greatly extending the horizontal nature of the 
building. Inside, no provision was made for emphasizing the 
rank of individual guests by different floor levels or by conno- 
tative images in the tokonoma. The palace was designed lor the 
informal assembly of courtiers and the imperial family. as a 
place where they could put aside issues of class and in a 
relaxed atmosphere enjoy the few gentle cultural pursuits the 
Tokugawa bakufu permitted them. 

Especially notable at Katsura are the surprising, but 
pleasing. visual and spatial dissonances that occur in the 
design of the buildings and in the disposition of decorative 
patterns. Viewed from the front. the koshoin appears to be a 


stable, rectangular structure capped with a hipped-gable roof 








278 Aerial View of Katsura Imperial Villa, Kyoto. 1620-23. 


(Fig. 279). However, the section on the extreme lower right, 
which looks like a solid wall, is actually a wood-and-plaster 
panel concealing the stairs leading to the moon-viewing 
balcony. To the left of the balcony are grouped a number of 
irregular stones that obscure the base of the building, making 
it seem to tloat above the ground. If you follow the path 
around the lake, you notice similar spatial dissonances. As you 
pass through a wooden gate, nature at first appears neatly 
manicured. Moss surrounds the stones of the path, and trees 
border the area in a regular pattern. The space then narrows 
between path and trees, and you must duck under 
overhanging branches. Suddenly the path curves sharply, and 
interrupting an open vista of the lake you see an island with a 
replica of Mount Horai—of Chinese Daoist mythology—and 
Katsura Villa beyond. Along the path around the lake, 
interesting contrasts of textures also arrest the eye. Cleanly 
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279 General view of shoin, Katsura Imperial Villa. 1620-4. 
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280 View of the gardens seen from the tea house of the abbot’s residence, Chishakuin, | 7th century. 


dressed stones lie next to irregularly shaped rocks. Different 
patterns of bamboo are juxtaposed in fences and walls. To see 
Katsura is to experience an almost symphonic variety of 
patterns, discordant shapes, and surprising contrasts 
of spatial elements. 

Nij6 Castle, though in the heart of Kyoto, was also provid- 
ed with a large park containing a lake, but the miniature 
gardens meant to be viewed from the veranda of a temple 
residence or tearoom—first created within the Zen subtemples 
of the late Muromachi period—also remained an important 
art form. One of the more beautiful is the garden created 
beside the abbot’s residence of the Chishakuin (Fig. 280). This 
Shingon temple of the Chizan sect was founded in 1601 at the 
base of Higashiyama to the west of Kyoto. It was built on the 
site of a temple destroyed by Hideyoshi in 1585 because its 
warrior—monks were considered a challenge to the capital's 
newly reestablished peace. The temple is most famous for a 
series of wall paintings by Hasegawa T6haku (see Fig. 301), 
but the garden designed by one of its early abbots, Zuio 
Hakunyo, is a masterpiece of early-Edo garden design. The 
main part of this viewing garden is a long. narrow pond 
ranged off the veranda of the residence, which at one end has 
a tearoom. Although designed for contemplation, this is most 
definitely not a dry garden of stones and gravel. The pond is 


bordered by careful plantings, some of which have bee 
sculpted in shapes to suggest the rolling foothills typical of th 
Kyoto region. 


Genre Painting 


Scenes of contemporary life are an important element of th 
secular themes in the art of the time. Such genre imager 
dates back to at least Heian times, but its revival in the si 
leenth century is a consequence of Tosa Mitsunobu 
(1434-1525) invention of the rakuchii rakugai with it 
panoramic vision of life in Kyoto. Genre imagery from th 
emakimono was reformatted to the large canvases of screer 
and door panels favored in the sixteenth and early seventeent 
centuries. For the next century and a quarter, genre painting 
were a favorite form of pictorial expression, and scenes range 
from panoramas of Kyoto and Edo, through special occasior 
such as viewing the cherry blossoms in spring or the rec 
leafed maples in the fall, the festivals such as the Gion, an 
theatrical performances, to the interiors of samurai an 
wealthy chdnin households, and even of the brothels of tk 
pleasure districts, and also the comings and goings « 
Europeans in their exotic costumes. The Kano school, as in th 


Fusuma, Screens, and Shoji 





Shéhekiga (or shébyéga), paintings on sliding doors (fusuma) and 
freestanding folding screens (by6bu), while not unique to Japan, 
were developed into major formats for painting in the Momoyama 
and Edo periods. The basic module for both fusuma and screens is 
a panel consisting of a light wood frame enclosing a lattice of thin 
wood strips. Over this foundation, pieces of paper are pasted to 
build up a backing that can support the surface, usually paper, but 
occasionally silk, on which a painting has been executed. Each 
fusuma door is provided with an outer frame, usually black- 
lacquered wood, and a metal handhold near one edge, enabling the 
door to be pushed back and forth without damaging the painted 
surface. Screen panels are narrower than fusuma and are joined 
together with a complicated system of hinges. The perimeter of 
the whole is framed, usually with wood that is lacquered black. 
During the Momoyama period, screens and fusuma came into 
wide use in residential architecture for the nobility, the daimyo 
and samurai, and wealthy townsmen. In conjunction there 
developed a new aesthetic of bright colors, including gold and 
silver paint on a ground of gold leaf or occasionally silver leaf. 
It has been suggested that gold leaf became popular because it 
reflected and augmented the dim light in castles. Another theory 
is that specific landscape screens using gold leaf and bright colors 
were intended to suggest the gold and jeweled environment of 
Amida’s Western Paradise. While both of these conjectures are 
justifiable, it is also true that gold grounds were a natural 
expression of the sudden affluence of the Momoyama period. 





Japanese gold leaf is known to be the thinnest in the world, 
and the technique for making it is labor intensive. There are three 
stages in the process: the preparation of the alloy and its shaping 
into squares; the zumiuchi, the initial beating process, in which the 
squares are thinned out; and the final beatings and finishing of the 
leaves. At the zumiuchi stage, thin sheets of gold are placed 
between specially prepared leaves of paper, bundled in paper 
and then in cat skin, and beaten by hand or machine. The whole 
process is repeated about five times and is very time-consuming. 
The process of preparing the beating papers alone takes a total 
of six months. 

The application of gold leaf to the papered surface of a 
screen changed over time. The size of the individual leaves 
decreased from about 5 x 5 inches (12 x 12 cm) in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries to 4 x 4 inches (9 x 9 cm) in the Edo 
period. In the sixteenth century, the paper to which the leaf was 
adhered was usually painted red to give the gold a richer tint. 
The edges of gold clouds were scalloped and slightly raised over 
a narrow rim of gesso. 

Another door and window treatment popular from the 
Momoyama period onward is the shoji. What distinguishes the 
shoji, whether fixed in place or used as sliding doors, is the 
translucent white paper pasted over one side of a wood lattice- 
work, like that at the core of the fusuma. Shoji give a Japanese 
room a soft, diffuse light and a sense of separation from the 
outdoors or the adjoining space. 
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281 Right screen of a pair of six-panel rakuchii rakugai screens known as 
the Funaki screens. 1614—15. Ink and color with gold leaf on paper; each 
screen: 63 % x 134 in. (162 x 340 cm). Tokyo National Museum. 


rest ol painting, led the way in genre subjects, but there was a 
great mass of independent painters and minor schools also 
actively engaged in producing these images. Unfortunately 
their names have been lost to history. 

The pair of rakuchii rakugai screens known as the Funaki 
set (Fig. 281) are dated to the years 1614 to 1615, when the 
Tokugawa were making their final assault on Osaka Castle to 
the south of the capital. However, the images of the city 
depicted in these screens could not be more different than 
those shown on the Rekihaku screens of the 1530s (see Fig. 
203) and are some of our best evidence for Hidevoshi's recon- 
struction of the city. Both are idealized visions of Kyoto. but 
where in the Rekihaku screens large banks of clouds or fields 
covered areas that more than likely were instead barren waste- 
land. in the Funaki screens there are no fields and the clouds 
are ranged in ranks to frame a cily replete with well-kept edi- 
fices and streets teeming with people. Of course. part of this 


effect is created by the more intimate view of the city provided 
in the Funaki screens. Where, for the Rekihaku screens, the 
bird's-eye view was taken at quite a height above the city, the 
viewer lor the Funaki screens flies, as it were, at a much lower 
altitude. One consequence is that much less of the city is cov- 
ered by the Funaki sect, but it also gives the impression that the 
city is now of such dimensions that it could hardly be encom- 
passed by two almost 7 feet (2 m) long screens. 

In terms of buildings, the focal point of the right-hand 
screen is the image in the first two panels of HO6k6ji. 
Hideyoshi's challenge to the Daibutsuden of Todaiji. Begun in 
1584 and finished in 1587, the temple contained a monu- 
mental bronze image of the Buddha even larger than the one 
in Nara, and furthermore was completed in three years 
instead of twenty. Destroyed in 1596 in an earthquake, it was 
put up again in 1612, but once again destroyed by an earth- 
quake in 1622. At the top of the two middle panels is his mau- 
soleum, the shinto shrine known as the H6k6kuby6. On the 
last two panels of the left screen is depicted Nijd Castle of the 
Tokugawa, and in the first panels of this screen the portable 
shrines of the Gion procession. The sandwiching of the city 


between these edifices of the old and new regimes has been 
interpreted by some scholars as a demonstration of the ten- 
sions existing in the city during the pivotal period between the 
winter of 1614 and the summer of 1615. It also seems likely 
that, unlike the Rekihaku screens, this set was not commis- 
sioned by a daimyo, but instead by a wealthy member of the 
chénin class. 

One of the more famous kinds of genre painting of the 
Momoyama and early Edo periods, and one which pretty 
much disappears after 1641. is the so-called namban (southern 
barbarian) screen painting, depicting the Dutch and 
Portuguese missionaries and traders. Tall, mustachioed 
Europeans in pantaloons and flowing capes appear occasion- 
ally in rakuchii rakugai paintings, but they are the principal 
subject matter of the nanban screen. In this category there are 
several types of composition, but the most popular is the 
arrival in a Japanese port of a many-masted foreign galleon, 
and the visit of the ship’s crew to Nambanji, the Jesuit church 
in Kyoto. As anod to European habits, and contrary to normal! 
Japanese practice. these folding screens are clearly intended to 

? 


be read from left to right (Fig. 282): the right-hand screen's 


i 


depiction of the procession of the ship’s captain and his crew 
through the streets of the city to the church in the upper-right 
corner must be preceded by the arrival in port of the foreign 
ship in the left screen. 

‘he interest in representing common people in their 
everyday life, first evident in emakimono such as the Ban 
Dainagon ekotoba (see Fig. 146), became in the early Edo period 
a subject in its own right. An intriguing example of this type is 
the Hikone screen, a single six-pancl screen of figures against 


a gold-leaf ground (Fig. 283). The setting is a house of courte- 


sans in the city’s entertainment district, and the two panels to 
the right depict its exterior with two courtesans and a child 
attendant talking to a samurai, who leans languidly on his 
sword. The remaining four panels depict the interior with 
groups of men and women passing time in cultural pursuits. 
‘Three pluck the strings of their samisen, an instrument some- 
times described as a three-stringed banjo which had become 
popular in the course of the sixteenth century for narrative 
and lyrical music, including folk music. Another three figures 
play a game of Japanese checkers, and yet a third group of 
three figures is engaged in reading aloud, listening, and writ- 
ing as if by dictation. The figures in these left panels may illus- 
trate a version in contemporary dress of a favorite Chinese 
theme in painting and the decorative arts: the Four 
Gentlemanly Accomplishments (music, art, scholarship, and 
games ol! skill). There are few clues to authorship. However, 
the superb monochrome ink-landscape screen behind the 
blind musician appears to be in the Kan6 style. The subdued 
and elegant color scheme as well as the controlled and delicate 
brushwork that delineates the forms, drapery folds, and textile 
patterns also suggest the accomplished hand of an artist 
trained in the Kan6 atelier. Dated to between 1624 and 1644, 
the Hikone screen is perhaps the last of the great genre paint- 
ings in the Momoyama tradition. Two of its major themes— 
the surface expressions that mask powerful human emotions 
and the pleasure district as a setting for figures—will resurface 
later in the seventeenth century, when such genre paintings 
move from the screen to the wood-block print. 


Decorative and Applied Arts 
CERAMICS 


During the Momoyama period, ceramic production under- 
went several profound changes. First of all, the wars of the 
Sengoku Jidai caused many potters in the important center of 
Seto near Nagoya to move their kilns further north, away from 
this main arena of fighting, and into the region known at that 
time as Mino (present-day Gifu), a more secluded area under 
the protection of the Toki daimyo. In the relative peace that fol- 
lowed Oda Nobunaga's assumption of power in the 1570s, the 
Mino kilns began to produce a wide variety of glazed ceramics 
for the tea ceremony (chanoyu), and the associated service ol 
food, the kaiseki ryori, which preceded it. This is a light meal 
normally consisting of raw and cooked fish, soup, and rice. 
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283 Hikone screen, a six-panel byébu. Between !624 and 1644. Color, ink and, gold leaf on paper; each panel: 37 x 18 % in. (94 x 48 cm). 
Li Naoyoashi, Hikone, Shiga prefecture. 
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284 Tea Ceremony water jar, called Kogan, E Shino Mino ware. 
|6th century. Stoneware painted with feldspar glaze; height 7 in. (17.8 cm). 
Hatakeyama Memorial Museum, Tokyo. 


although it may also be completely vegetarian. The food is 
served in small portions on dishes, both ceramic and lacquer, 
chosen for their understated elegance. Under the influence of 
such renowned tea masters as Takeno J66 (1502-55) and Sen 
no Rikyt (1522-91), simple utensils such as the bamboo ladle 
and tea scoop and the tea whisk and locally made ceramics 
came to be preferred for use in the tea ceremony. Their goal 
was to achieve the aesthetic effects of wabi and sabi, the beau- 
ty of simplicity seen in austerity and age (see pages 212-13). 
The works produced in Mino in response to their ideas repre- 
sent a departure from the controlled shapes and modestly dec- 
orated surlaces of Ko Seto and the simply articulated large 
storage vessels of other kiln sites. 

The new creative energy at Mino coincided with a rather 
surprising development, the popularization of the tea ceremo- 
ny by Hideyoshi and Sen no Rikya. In the Muromiachi period, 
this ritual was practiced primarily by the upper echelons of the 
samurai and the Zen clergy, but, in the course of the sixteenth 
century, the correct performance of the tea ceremony became 
an essential attribute of cultural sophistication for all of the 
rough new daimyo emerging from the civil wars. Both 
Nobunaga and Hideyoshi associated themselves with the tea 
ceremony to demonstrate their appreciation of culture and 
thereby their right to rule. In 1587, after Hideyoshi returned 
from a campaign in Kyishi, he held a gigantic tea ceremony 
on the grounds of the Kitano Shrine, which was planned to 
last for ten days and was open to the entire population of 
Kyoto to attend. A proclamation issued before the Kitano event 
stated that: 


...devotees, whether they are military attendants, 
townspeople, farmers or others should come and each 
should bring a kettle, a water bucket, a drinking bowl 
and cither tea or kogashti [a poorer grade of tea] 

Murai Yasuhiko, “The Development of Chanoyu: Before Rikyt’” 


in Tea in Japan, Honolulu, 1989, 40. 


With this kind of stimulation, the production of ceramics for 
the tea ceremony burgeoned. The kilns at Mino responded to 
the demand by developing several new kinds of ceramics: 
Yellow Seto (Ki Seto) and Black Seto (Seto Guro)—which are 
variations of traditional setomono,and Shino and Oribe wares, 
Among these, Shino ware was the most distinctive and popu- 
lar in the Momoyama and early Edo periods. Even within the 
Shino designation there are several different types: unorna- 
mented or White Shino; E Shino, decorated with representa- 
tional motifs; and Nezumi Shino, so-called because the surface 
is the color of a mouse (nezumi). One of the most famous pieces 
of E Shino ware is a tea-ceremony water jar called Kogan, or 
The Bank of an Ancient Stream, a reference to the design paint- 
ed on the surface (Fig. 284). Like most Shino ware, this piece 
is made from fine white potting clay and is coated with a thick, 


crackled, white glaze containing feldspar. Over this a design of 


marsh grass has been painted in iron brown. The combination 
of the simply sketched motif, the thick white glaze that seems 
almost like water, and the cracks in the fabric of the vessel, as 
well as the crazing in the glaze, suggest at once great age and 
a quality of agelessness. 

The other outstanding type of ceramic produced at Mino 
is Oribe ware, which takes its name from the tea master Furuta 
Oribe (1544-1615). Oribe, a disciple of Sen no Rikyt, was 
well known tor his preference for ceramics newly made in 
Japan and reflective of Japanese taste in contrast to the older 
tea master’s appreciation of both locally-made wares and 
imported Chinese ceramics. They are the most colorful of the 
wares used in the tea ceremony, providing a strong contrast 
with the sober pieces of an earlier age. Oribe ware juxtaposes an 
unevenly applied, bright copper-green glaze with recognizable 





285. Lobed dish, Oribe Mino ware. Early |7th century. Stoneware painted 
and glazed; diameter |4 % in. (37.1 cm). The Freer Gallery of Art, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington DC. (Purchase F|1973.6). 
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designs, such as sailboats or plants, executed in brown against 
a white or softly colored surface. Usually Oribe ware is molded 
rather than thrown on a wheel and retains traces of the weav- 
ing patterns of the cloth used to line the molds. One of the best 
extant examples of Oribe ware is a five-lobed dish with floral 
and geometric decoration (Fig. 285). Bamboo stalks and leaves 
cover about two-thirds of the flat circle of the dish, while a 
geometric pattern of hexagons, each with a five-petaled blos- 
som at its center, fills the remainder. The rim is decorated with 
a garland of vines and small flowers. Irregular flows of green 
glaze at three places on the surface contrast strongly with the 
representational aspects of the decoration. 

Another ceramic innovation of the Momoyama period 
was raku ware, which originated in Kyoto for use in the tea 


ceremony and was associated with the aesthetic principles of 


Sen no Rikya. The name raku. originally designating both the 
type of ceramic and also the specific line of potters making it. 
was bestowed by Hideyoshi. Raku simply translated means 


“pleasure,” but it was also the middle character in the name of 


Hideyoshi's Kyoto palace, Jurakudai. Raku ware is coated with 
a black, a transparent, or occasionally a white glaze, and is 
fired in a small, single-chamber oxidation kiln at relatively low 
temperatures. But unlike most other ceramics, it is removed 
from the kiln while it is still hot, which introduces an element 
ol chance into the process. ‘he potter cannot know exactly 
what effect the cooler air outside the kiln will have on a bowl, 
and can further enhance the unpredictability by placing the 
vessel in a reduction kiln, submerging it in cold water, or plac- 
ing it in organic matter like straw, which is ignited by the pot’s 
heat. All these processes affect the glaze and the surface of the 
vessel. The aesthetic of sudden change seemed to fit with the 
idea of Zen Enlightenment, and the roughly modeled quality 





286. Chinese Lion, by Sasaki Chdird, Raku ware. 1574. Earthenware with 
transparent glaze; height 14 in. (35.5 cm). Raku Museum, Kyoto. 





287 Tea bowl, called Muichimotsu (“Holding Nothing”) by Sasaki Chdird, 
Raku ware. Late |6th century. Earthenware with transparent glaze; height 
3 % in. (8.5 cm). Egawa Museum, Hyégo prefecture. 


of the raku tea bowl agreed with Sen no Rikyt’s preference for 
simple, unelaborate ceramics. 

The potter credited with the development of raku ware is 
Sasaki Chdjird (1516-92), who began as a specialist in the 
making of roof tiles, particularly the animal shapes placed 
along ridgelines. An ornamental lion figure dated by inscrip- 
tion to 1574 has been preserved and is of particular interest 
since it bears Chdjir6’s name (Fig. 286). One of Chdjird’s most 
famous tea bowls is the red raku piece named Muichimotsu. 
translatable as “Holding Nothing” (Fig. 287). It is made of red 
clay, hand-formed rather than wheel-thrown, like all classic 
raku tea bowls, and coated with a transparent glaze. It is the 
epitome of simplicity, rising abruptly [rom a narrow base to a 
cylindrical bowl with a wide mouth. 

Because the technical means for producing raku ware was 
relatively simple and did not require large or elaborate kilns, it 
was possible for “gentleman potters” to dabble in its manulac- 
ture. Hon’ami Koetsu, known for his collaboration with 
Sdtatsu in the revival of yamato-e style in painting, was also an 
accomplished amateur potter who experimented with raku 
ware. The tea bowl called Mount Fuji is unquestionably his 
premier ceramic work (Fig. 288). Like the mountain for which 
itis named, the bowl is white around the top and grayish black 
below. It has been shaped by hand and the crude marks of the 
shaving knife around the base and the lip are proudly on dis- 
play. To fully appreciate the aesthetic of this bowl, it must be 
visualized at the moment when it is raised to the lips half full 
of foamy green lea 
crater of the volcano. 

The last major innovation in ceramics of this period is the 





the liquid is then drunk trom within the 


high-fired, glazed pieces produced in northern Kyaisha and 
named Karatsu, after the city around which the kilns were dis- 
tributed. Unlike the other ceramics used in the tea ceremony, 
Karatsu wares were made by Korean, not Japanese, potters. 
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288 Tea bowl, called Mount Fuji, by Honami Kéetsu, Raku ware. Early | 7th 
century. Earthenware with glaze; height 3 % in. (8.5 cm). Private collection. 





289 Plate with pine tree design, Karatsu ware. Late |6th to 
17th century. Earthenware with glaze; diameter |4 % in. (36.3 cm). 
Idemitsu Art Museum, Tokyo. 


Some of these had certainly emigrated before Hideyoshi's 
invasions, though the earliest dated piece of Karatsu ware is a 
jar inscribed with a date equivalent to 1592, the year of the 
first campaign. A particularly charming example of painted 
Karatsu ware is a plate with a slightly raised outer rim (Fig. 
289). The piece is formed of sandy clay with a high iron con- 
tent. It is decorated with an image of a pine tree painted in an 
iron-brown glaze, and then coated with a white glaze. The 


290 Two gold tenmonku tea bowls. Momoyama period, | 6th century. 
Gold plate on wood; each: height 2 % in. (5.9 cm), diameter 5 in. (12.6 cm). 
Daigoji, Kyoto. 


curving lines of the tree trunk and limbs complement the cir- 
cular depression of the bowl of the plate and its regular. 
curved rim. Although its early history in Japan is hard to doc- 
ument, it is clear that Karatsu ware, with its simple painted 
decoration and warm, yellow—brown color, fits very well with 
the aesthetics of the tea ceremony. That there was consider- 
able demand lor it is demonstrated by the fact that in 1592 
and 1597, when Hideyoshi launched his campaigns against 
Korea, the daimyo of Kyasht and western Honshti accompa- 
nying his troops took hundreds of potters as prisoners of war 
with the intention of establishing their own profit-making 
kilns. Due to the efforts of these captive potters, Japan's impor- 
tant porcelain industry would be born in the next century. 


LACQUERWARE 


Sen no Rikyi’s organization of the paraphernalia for the tea 
ceremony and its kaiseki ryori meal also produced a great dea! 
of business for the lacquer industry. Daigoji on Mount 
Kasatori, to the southeast of Kyoto, preserves a set of lacquer 
implements for the tea ceremony bearing Hideyoshi’s crest as 
well as one of the more classic examples of Hideyoshi's flam- 
boyant taste—a pair of gold tenmoku tea bowls (Fig. 290), 
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Hideyoshi’s relationship with Daigoji began very late in his life, 
in fact in the year of his death. The monk Sh6b6's great ninth- 
century foundation for the practice of Shugend6, the way of 
the mountain ascetic, had by the late sixteenth century fallen 
on very hard times. Its only items of note were its tenth- 
century pagoda (see Fig. 167) and a grove of cherry trees. It 
was to see the latter in bloom that Hideyoshi traveled to the 
temple, and he was so charmed by the location that its abbot 
Gien (1558-1626) was able to persuade him to rebuild the 
lower, Shimo, part of the mountain temple complex. This he 
did by moving halls from other temples and constructing sev- 
eral new ones. The most important of these new buildings is 
the rebuilt Sambo-in, which was intended to serve as his pavil- 
ion for future cherry-blossom viewings. As such it was fitted 
out in true Hideyoshi style with walls covered with paintings, 
and a garden graced with eight hundred ornamental rocks. 

That same year, however, the taiko fell ill with the sickness 
that would ultimately prove fatal. The pair of gold tenmoku 
bowls were given to the abbot Gien in thanks for his prayers for 
Hideyoshi’s recovery. Although aping the ash-glazed 
stoneware tea bowls of the Chinese and then Seto traditions, 
these bowls have wooden cores covered with hammered sheets 
of gold. The gold plating very cleverly imitates the dripping of 
the glaze down the sides of the bowl as found on ceramic 
examples. ‘lhe pair originally also had gilt-bronze cup stands, 
of which one remains. Hideyoshi created a famous tearoom 
completely covered with gold at Momoyama Castle, and it is 
possible that these bowls were originally intended as part of 
its furnishings. 


ARMOR AND COSTUME 


Another example of the flamboyant imagination that pre- 
vailed in the Momoyama period is a samurai helmet, or 
kabuto, of the late sixteenth century (Fig. 291). Instead of the 
standard design of the medieval period—a metal bowl sur- 
rounded by a skirt of leather and silk padding—this example 
takes the relatively whimsical form of an old man’s cloth cap. 
The main difference being, however, that this cloth cap is 
made out of gilded iron alloy and fronted by a three-pronged 
flame bearing an image of Fud6 Myo6. It is unclear whom this 
helmet was made for, but at least one aspect of the message 
is clear. Whatever other attributes of an old man were 
appropriate to the wearer, weakness and feebleness are not 
among them. 

The Hikone screen gives some idea of how both men and 
women dressed during this period (see Fig. 283). Although the 
women are courtesans and the men either chdnin or samurai, 
their garments nevertheless indicate the general cut of robes 
and how they were worn on a day-to-day basis in all ranks of 
sociely. With the return of peace and stability, clothing as 
much as screens and fitsuma became an important surface for 
painting and decoration. Textile weavers and decorators were 
—like the other craftsmen of the time 





virtuosos and eager to 
demonstrate their talents. One of the more interesting textile 
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291 Kabuto helmet in the shape of an old man’s hat. Momoyama period, 
late 16th century. Lacquered iron and copper; height 16 % in. (41 cm). The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Bequest of George C. Stone. (36.25.81 a-—c). 


survivals from the Momoyama period is a fragment of a robe 
mounted on a screen (Fig. 292). The practice of taking a treas- 
ured robe and mounting it on a two-paneled screen as if it 
were hanging on a lacquer clothes rod began around this time 
and continued throughout the Edo period. In this example is 
the robe of a samurai lady, decorated with plants of the four 
seasons, in addition to wisteria branches, mountain shapes, 
and snowllake roundels. The robe is known as a kosode, a term 
applied since the Meiji period (1868-1912) to traditional 
robes antedating the end of the Edo period. Literally meaning 
“small sleeves,” kosode began in the Nara and Heian periods as 
an undergarment of the elite, and the primary over-garment 
of the lower orders. By the sixteenth century it had become 
the topmost layer of costume in all classes. Since the Meiji 
period, these traditional robes have been known as kimono. 
The particular stvle of this textile is known as Keich6—Kan ci, 
indicating that it was fashionable during two imperial reigns: 
Keicho (1596-1614) and Kan’ei (1624-44). The style is dis- 
tinguished by a palette of crimson, black, purple. and brown 
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for the ground of the design. Compared with other fashions of 


the Momoyama period, it was intended to represent a relative 
sobriety. The techniques and materials used to create the 
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292. Kosode fragment with a design of mountains, snowflake roundels, 
wisteria, and plants of the four seasons mounted on a screen. Momoyama 
period, early | 7th century. Tie-dyeing, silk thread embroidery, and traces of 
stenciled gold and silver leaf on red, black, white, and blue parti-colored 
figured silk satin; Screen: 74 % x 67 % in. (189.9 x 172.4 cm). 

Nomura Collection, National Museum of Japanese History, Sakura city, 
Chiba prefecture. 


details of the design, however, tend to detract from its desired 
simplicity: tie-dyeing, silk-thread embroidery, and stenciled 
gold and silver leaf on red, black, white, and blue parti-colored 
figured silk satin. Such lavish robes were the taste of samurai 
ladies, and cheaper versions (or not, depending on their 
patrons) were worn by the courtesans of the entertainment 
district. They were also used in the dramatic arts, particularly 
in No theater at this time, but later in the seventeenth century 
also in the newly emerged Kabuki. 

The court aristocracy tended towards more subtle and 
refined decoration, and in this they were often copied by the 
older, established families of the chénin class. The latter trend 
was later reinforced in the Edo period by sumptuary edicts pro- 


hibiting those below the samurai class from wearing clothes of 


excessive luxury. The courtesans of pleasure districts regular- 
ly flouted these laws, but the upstanding daughters of wealthy 
merchants exercised their taste and wealth in ever more sub- 
tle and rich shades of the colors they were allowed to wear, 
and similarly in ever more refined patterns of weaving. Thus 
developed in textiles, as in the rest of the Japanese arts, the 
parallel aesthetics that continue to define Japanese culture 
today: on the one side the bold, dynamic, and colorful, and on 
the other the subtle. understated. and elegant. 


Painting 





THE KANO SCHOOL 


What the Momoyama period is most famous for artistically are 
the grand compositions painted on gold and spread across the 
broad canvases of folding screens and fuswna, and the uncon- 
tested master of this form in the late sixteenth century was the 
Kano school of artists. The school had first attracted Ashikaga 
patronage in the late fifteenth century, and was particularly 
famous for its ability to paint kanga, both in the older profes- 
sional styles as well as in the more modern styles represented 
by the Zen monk—painters and also the work of the Chinese 
Zhe school associated with the Ming imperial court 
(1368-1644). As the sixteenth century progressed, two dis- 
tinct types of paintings began to emerge in addition to the 
genre painting discussed above. In the first, which modern 
scholars have labeled the blue-and-gold style, landscapes and 
figural themes were depicted on a monumental scale in bril- 
liant colors on a gold or silver background. The second type 
maintained the monochromatic tonalities and often the 
Chinese pictorial themes of the Muromachi period, but the 
compositions were bolder and more decorative. Both of these 
styles at the beginning of the Momoyama period were the 
province of the Kano school, and were particularly developed 
by the greatest master of the period, Kan6 Eitoku (1543-90). 

However, the masters of the Kano school did not limit 
themselves only to grand commissions of room interiors and 
folding screens, and one example of this is a votive plaque (Fig. 
293) at the Kamigamo Shrine attributed to Kano Hideyori, the 


son of Kanéd Motonobu (1476-1559). In the second half of 


the sixteenth century, it became the fashion amongst the 
daimyo to pledge at Shinto shrines votive paintings of their 


293 Votive Horse Painting, attributed to Kané Hideyori. Dated 1569. 
Colors on wood; 19 % x 22 % in. (50 x 58 cm). Kamo Shrine, Shimane. 
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prize horses. If they could afford it, they would commission a 
Kano master to paint the image. The plaque bears a date 
equivalent to 1569, and the signature “Kano Jibu Shoya.” 
Jibu Sh6yt is an imperial court rank, and the only Kano mas- 
ter to hold it at this time was Hideyori, whose exact dates are 
uncertain. Such horse imagery comes ultimately from Chinese 
prototypes of the Tang dynasty (618-907), and the Japanese 
emperors and insei of the eleventh to thirteenth centuries were 
known to have images painted of their prize bulls (oxen hav- 
ing been the essential drawer of the aristocratic carriage 
throughout Japanesc history). Votive images of samurai war 
steeds are meant to convey fierceness and vigor, and this 
the artist has achieved by combining the Chinese tradition 
for depicting such images with a native Japanese taste for 
strong outlines. 


Kano Eitoku 

The artist who single-handedly created the two major pictori- 
al styles of the first phase of the Momoyama period was Kan6 
Eitoku. Grandson of Kan6 Motonobu and nephew of Hideyori, 
Kitoku was trained by Motonobu and his father Sh6ei and 
introduced to the daimyo who patronized the Kano workshop. 
While still in his early twenties, Eitoku began receiving com- 
missions from several of the most powerful daimyo in the 
Ashikaga bakufu. One of these was that given by Miyoshi 
Yoshitsugu, steward to the Hosokawa family, to Eitoku and 
Shéei in 1566 to paint fusuma panels for the Jukoin, a small 
compound within the Zen temple of Daitokuji in Kyoto. Shéei 


| ] 294 View of haja 
a re bi eee (central room) of 
a the Jukéin, 
Daitokuji, Kyoto, 
showing plum tree 
panels by Kano 
Eitoku. 1566. 
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was by this point the nominal head of the Kano school, yet 
Ritoku, the more gifted of the two artists, was given the most 
important area to decorate—the central room facing the gar- 
den (Fig. 294). In this three-sided space he created a new 
architectonic formula for distributing motifs around the three 
interior walls. Landscapes of the four seasons are depicted 
across sixteen panels enclosing the east, north, and west walls 
of the room. They are executed in vigorous ink brushstrokes 
against a ground delicately streaked with gold. 

Eitoku’s formula for fusuma decoration differs from earlier 
treatments in that he chose not to place vertical motifs, such 
as tree trunks, at the four corners of the room to echo the 
wooden corner posts. Instead, he used three massive trees—a 
gnarled plum symbolizing spring, and two pines suggesting 
winter—in diagonally opposite corners of the room, southeast 
and northwest, and distributed other motifs—ducks swim- 
ming in the water, rocks, and marsh grasses—so as to draw 
the viewer's eye deeper into the pictorial space. Motifs in the 
middle ground and foreground are increasingly emphasized, 
and the composition climaxes in the pine tree panels (Fig. 
295). So, while the artist makes dramatic use of large-scale 
motifs and strong brushwork, at the same time he subtly 
depicts space and delicately contrasts gray ink, white paper, 


and pale gold mists. Quite probably Eitoku used some of 


Motonobu’s paintings as his point of departure, but his fusuma 
panels go beyond the more reserved spatial formulas ol his 
grandfather’s work and establish the direction for later 
Momoyama painting. 
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295 Pine Tree and Crane, six of sixteen fusuma panels, by Kand Eitoku. 1566. Ink on paper; 
height of each panel 69 % in. (175.5 cm), width varies. Central room facing garden, Jukéin, Daitokuji, Kyoto. 





296 Cypress, an eight-panel bydbu attributed to Kané Eitoku. 1590. Color, ink, and gold leaf on paper; 
66 % x 181 4 in. (170 x 460 cm). Tokyo National Museum. 


The high point of Eitoku’s creativity was reached in the 
screens and wall paintings he made for Nobunaga’s Azuchi 
Castle between 1576 and 1579. They perished when the cas- 
tle was destroyed in 1582, but descriptions of Eitoku’s paint- 
ings are preserved in documents of the period. On the first four 
floors were decorations with familiar landscape and figural 
motifs, including birds and flowers and the classic Chinese 
theme of Confucian sages, mostly executed in bright colors on 
a gold ground. A hexagonal room on the fifth floor was used as 
a Buddhist worship hall. The pillars were lacquered in red. and 
on the walls were paintings showing Shaka Buddha and his 
ten disciples, the path to Buddhahood. and rokudé-e images of 
hungry ghosts and demons. A small room on the sixth floor 
was covered inside and out with gold leaf, the pillars decorated 
with dragons and the walls ornamented with Confucian 
themes, such as the Ten Wise Men and the Seven Sages of the 


Bamboo Grove. Eitoku devoted three years to this project, and, 
although he must have relied heavily on assistants for some of 
the work, one painting is identified in descriptions of Azuchi 
Castle as entirely his own creation, a depiction in ink of plum 
trees, presumably against a gold ground. It is interesting to 
imagine how his style would have changed during the ten 
years since he had painted the same subject on the fusuma 
panels of the Jukéin. 

In the last eight years of his life, Eitoku and his studio 
undertook a great number of paintings for two of Hideyoshi’'s 
newly constructed living quarters, Jurakudai in Kyoto and 
Osaka Castle. In addition, many daimyo called upon him to 
paint fiswma and folding screens for their residences. In 1588, 
he was asked to restore the enormous ceiling painting in the 
main worship hall of the first great Zen complex, T6fukuji—a 
dragon amidst clouds, first executed about two hundred years 
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297 Cedars and Flowering Cherry Trees, on two fusuma panels, by Kano 
Mitsunobu. c. 1600. Ink, color, and gold leaf on paper; 

each panel 70 4 x 44 in. (179 x I 11.6 cm). 

South wall of room in kyakuden, Kangakuin, Onjdji, Shigo prefecture. 


before by the monk—artist Kichizan Minché (1352-1431). 
Kitoku began the assignment, but became ill and had to turn 
over the job to his adopted son, Kano Sanraku. Although 
Litoku had the support of a large studio of assistants, the 
records of his many commissions make it clear that he was 
forced to work at an almost inhuman pace during his two 
remaining years. To meet these heavy demands he developed a 
formulaic style for his blue-and-gold works, exemplified by 
Cypress, a single, eight-panel screen (Tig. 296). Scholars ques- 
tion whether this work was by Eitoku himself or by a pupil, but 
it is generally accepted as representative of his late style. It is 


thought that the painting was executed in 1590 as a series of 
fusuwma for the mansion of Prince Toshihito, who commis- 


sioned the Katsura Villa thirty years later. Subsequently 
remodeled into an eight-panel folding screen, the painting has 
been trimmed along its short sides, somewhat distorting our 
view of the original composition. Today, the right half is 
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dominated by a massive tree, the left by a pond and sharply 
faceted rocks, and the whole is unified by a gold-leaf ground. 
The elements are arranged much as in the Juk6in paintings, 
but the naturalism and playfulness of the 1566 work are 
absent here. Now the emphasis is on solid sculptural forms 
against a flat backdrop of gold. 


Kano Mitsunobu 

Within less than thirty years, Kano Eitoku had established 
himself as the commanding artistic presence of the early part 
of the Momoyama period. His work evolved from a somewhat 
predictable combination of elements from the Kano and Tosa 
traditions to a new compositional scheme for the Juk6in, and 
it seems probable that his work at Azuchi Castle was the best 
expression of his mature style. After Litoku’s death in 1590, 
his son Mitsunobu (1561 or 1565-1608) became head of the 
main branch of the Kan6 school. Before emerging into the 
limelight, Mitsunobu seems to have learned his craft in relative 
obscurity. In 1571, at the age of ten, he was designated 
Eitoku’s direct successor, and in the 1570s he worked with 
Eitoku on the Azuchi Castle paintings, while Eitoku’s brother 
Sdshu (1551-1601) took charge of the Kano school. 
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Collaboration with his father seems to have been the pat- 
tern of Mitsunobu’s activity until Eitoku’s death; it is known 
that they worked together on the decoration of commissions 
in Hideyoshi’'s rebuilding of the imperial palace and at his res- 
idences of Jurakudai and Osaka Castle. However, when 
Mitsunobu took charge of the Kano studio, it became clear 
that his was a very different artistic temperament. He was a 
less ambitious entrepreneur than his father, and, though he 
inherited a number of Toyotomi family commissions. he lost 
some of the best of them to a former pupil in the atelier, 
Hasegawa Tohaku, and to his own adoptive brother, Sanraku. 
He turned away from his father’s dramatic monumental style, 
prelerring to work in a flatter, more elegant and detailed man- 
ner, depicting such yamato-e themes as birds and flowers of the 
four seasons. During the first decade of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, he worked for both the Toyotomi clan and the Tokugawa. 
His work for the latter required him to make frequent trips to 
Edo, and it was while returning from such a trip that he died. 

One of Mitsunobu's most successful paintings is the series 
of designs he executed for the tokonoma and fusuma panels in 
the main room of the kyakuden in the Kangakuin enclosure of 
Onjdji on Lake Biwa (Fig. 298). The building, commissioned in 
1600 ey Psa yoEnt » son EEO, is very similar in cee to the 
excont that the ee building bards a _beatke-sboten 
chigaidana, and chédaigamae. Instead, the room is dominated 
by the tokonoma occupying the entire west wall. Mitsunobu's 
solution for decorating this space was the antithesis of his 
father’s preferred formula. Instead of trying to unify the room 
as a single architectural entity, and to create the impression of 


We /ufiii) 


298 View into room of 
kyakuden (guest hall), 
Kangakuin precinct, Onjdji, 
Shiga prefecture, showing 
tokonoma flanked by 
fusuma panels by Kand 
Mitsunobu. c. 1600. 


walls dissolving into natural space, Mitsunobu stressed the dif- 
ferences between various parts of the room—the tall, wide 
tokonoma and the shorter, smaller fuswma—and reasserted the 
flatness and unitary quality of the individual fusuma panels. 
His pictorial theme, flowers and trees of the four seasons, 
begins on the east wall to the right of the tokonoma with plum 
blossoms and camellias followed on the south by a grove of 
cedar and flowering cherry trees (Fig. 297). The west wall of 
the room is devoted to the flowers of summer and the russet 
leaves of the fall. The sequence climaxes in the last fuswmna 
panel, on the north wall, and the focal point of the room: the 
winter landscape of the tokonoma is a waterfall descending 
between evergreens and mixing with roiled waters along a 
snow-rimmed shore. Broad areas of flat gold leaf indicate 
ground or clouds and contain the floral motifs within a shal- 
low space. Through the frequent use of gold, the isolated flow- 
ers and trees, and their organization in a sequence that 
unfolds right to left, against the usual direction, Mitsunobu 
has stressed the flatness of the wall surface and the somewhat 
awkward proportions of the room at the Kangakuin, present- 
ing an interesting counterpoint to his father’s handling of the 
similar space of the Juk6in some thirty-five years earlier. 


Kané Sanraku 

The most talented artist of the Kand school who continued to 
work in the dramatic style pioneered by Eitoku was Kan6 
Sanraku (1559-1635). Originally Sanraku was a page in the 
service of Hideyoshi, who recognized the boy’s artistic talent 
and placed him in Eitoku’s studio. Eitoku subsequently adopt- 
ed him. Sanraku’'s contribution was to retreat from some of 
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299. The Carriage Fight,a scene from the Hollyhock chapter of the Tale 
of Genji, remounted on a four-panel bydbu, by Kané Sanraku. Early 17th 
century. Color and ink on paper; 68 % x 145 4% in. (175 x 370 cm). 
Tokyo National Museum. 


Eitoku’s dynamic imagery, substituting first a naturalism of 
expression and then a quality of elegant ornamentation. This 


brought the Kan6 style into line with the second phase of 


painting at this time as it reassessed the kanga-e and yamato-e 
styles of the Heian and medieval periods. It was a phase that 
represents a more intellectual approach to pictorial content on 
the part of the artist—and often also of the commissioner— 
whether in reworking yamato-e themes or in interpreting 
complex and unfamiliar subjects from Chinese literature. 

After Eitoku’s death, Sanraku remained closely associated 
with Hideyoshi and his son. From 1590 to 1615 he was kept 
busy with commissions for the Toyotomi family, including wall 
paintings for the castle at Momoyama, and for many temples 
and shrines in the Kyoto area. When the Toyotomi clan was 
destroyed in 1615, Sanraku removed himself from Kyoto’s 
artistic circles and took the tonsure, changing his name from 
Mitsuyori to the priestly Sanraku. He spent several years in 
seclusion in remote country temples, but was back in Kyoto by 
1619, at work on a commission from the shogun Tokugawa 
Hidetada (1579-1632) for fustma panels to be used in the lat- 
est refurbishment of the imperial palace—in preparation for 
the marriage of his daughter Kazuko to the emperor Go 
Mizuno (1596-1680: r. 1611-29). For fifteen years more 
Sanraku continued to paint in the style he had developed in 
his heyday, a style less dramatic than Eitoku’s. but more natu- 
ral in composition and more elegant in detail. This style 
became the model for the Kyoto branch of the Kan6 school in 
the seventeenth and subsequent eighteenth centuries. 





In the early seventeenth century, Sanraku was asked by 
the Kuj6 family, one of the five houses of the most prestigious 
branch of the Fujiwara clan. to paint fuswmna panels depicting 
scenes from the Genji monogatari. Four panels from the set still 
exist, now refashioned into a single screen. The episode depict- 
ed is “The Carriage Fight” (Fig. 299), one of the most famous 
incidents of the first part of the novel. Sanraku has success- 
fully adapted the techniques of narrative emakimono to the 
large-scale format of the fusiwmna. The essentials of the story in 
these screens are clear from a distance, but a closer view 
brings a wealth of interesting details. he carriage attendants 
of Lady Rokuj6, a lover of Prince Genji, sculfle with those 
accompanying that of Genji's wife. Lady Aoi. as both groups 
jockey for a good vantage point along the route of the 
Kamigamo festival parade. In the right half of the screen, the 
procession of noblemen escorting the vestal virgin of the 
Kamigamo, an unmarried young woman from a noble family, 
moves leftward, toward the mélée of carriage attendants that 
dominates the left half. The composition and style of the paint- 
ing, as well as the figure types and poses, are reminiscent of 
emaki of the Tosa style of the mid-thirteenth century—not the 
tightly contained tsukuri-e style of the early twelfth-century 
Genji illustrations. Government officials and the nobility are 
clearly distinguished by their fine features, elegant costumes. 
and stately poses from the coarse-featured, brawling, lower- 
class attendants clad in plain white garments. But the artist 
goes beyond class distinctions. individualizing each image. 


INDEPENDENT MASTERS OF THE KANGA STYLE 


Hasegawa Téhaku 
A great independent practitioner of the decorative style in the 
Momoyama period was Hasegawa Tohaku (1539-1610). His 
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300 Monkey Reaching for the Moon, two of four 

fusuma, by Hasegawa Tohaku. Late | 6th century. 

Ink on paper; each panel 67 % x 35 in. 

(171 x 89 cm). Konchi-in, Kyoto. aise iat 


30! Maple Tree, on four fusuma, by Hasegawa Tohaku. Late | 6th century. 
Color and gold leaf on paper; each panel: 67 % x 54 4 in. 
(172.5 x 138.5 cm). Chishakuin, Kyoto. 
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early life is poorly documented, but scholars generally agree 
that he was born in Ishikawa prefecture in central Honsht 
and adopted by the Hasegawa family, who were in the cloth- 
dyeing business. In 1571, after the death of his adoptive par- 
ents, T6haku departed for Kyoto with a letter of introduction 
to Honpdji. and took up residence in its subtemple of Ky6géin. 
His Buddhist connections in Kyoto had a lasting effect on his 
art, for Nichigy6, the eighth abbot of Honpdji, was a noted cal- 
ligrapher and master of the tea ceremony. ''hrough him 
Tohaku came to know the great tea master Sen no Rikyd, and 
his family. It was RikyG who made it possible for Tohaku to fre- 
guent Daitokuji, which had been reconstructed after the civil 
wars with donations from the merchants of Sakai. The temple 
had arich collection of paintings, including not only the great 
masters of the Muromachi period, but also Chinese master- 
pieces of the Song (960-1279) and Yuan (1279-1368) 
dynasties—not least of which was Mu Qi's (act. 1279) famous 
and influential triptych of a white-robed Kannon, a crane, and 
a monkey (see Fig. 256). 

Tohaku’'s painting on four fusuma of Monkey Reaching for 
the Moon (Fig. 300) in the teahouse of Konchi-in in Kyoto is 
clearly based on Mu Qi's painting of the female monkey pro- 
tectively cradling her child. However, Tohaku has addressed 
the Zen idea of the monkey as a symbol for the unenlightened 
human being and created an allegory of the impossibility of 
possessing absolute knowledge. The monkey, an impractical 


romantic, reaches out to catch the moon, believing it to be in 
the pond below him as he mistakes the reflection for the “real 
thing.” The viewer may intuit the further meaning that the 
moon itself is made visible from the earth only through the 
reflected light of the sun, The animal clings with one long, 
furry arm to the thin branch of a tree, its claws digging into 
the bark of the trunk, and reaches futilely with its other arm 
toward the surface of the pond. 

A second influence on T6haku’s artistic development was 
the brilliantly colored, decorative style of the Kan6 school. He 
worked in the studio of Kan6 ShGei, Eitoku’s father, when he 
first arrived in Kyoto, and, though he later left to establish him- 
self as an independent artist, he had to compete with the Kano 
school and adopted some characteristics of its blue-and-gold 
style. Tohaku had first collaborated with the Kan6é in 1587 on 
the paintings for Hideyoshi’s Jurakudai mansion, but Eitoku 
managed in 1590 to block Tohaku’s maneuvers to win part of 
the commission for the decoration of Hideyoshi’s reconstruct- 
ed buildings of the imperial palace. After Eitoku’s death, 
Tohaku received g:ieater recognition as an artist. In 1592, he 
was given exclusive charge of the painted decoration of 
Sh6unji, a temple built by Hideyoshi for the salvation of his 
three-year-old son Tsurumatsu. Following the fall of the 
‘Toyotomi faction in 1615, the temple was destroyed, and the 
few paintings that survived were installed in the Shingon tem- 
ple of Chishakuin, where they were cut down to fit the smaller 
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302 Pine Forest, one of a pair of six-panel byObu, by Hasegawa Tohaku. Late 16th century. Ink on paper; 61 % x 136 in. (156 x 347 cm). 


Tokyo National Museum. 


dimensions of fuswna there. Unquestionably, these paintings 
are Tohaku’s masterworks in the blue-and-gold style, as well 
as being one of the first reworkings of yamato-e themes, par- 
ticularly the four panels depicting a single maple tree. its leaves 
just beginning to turn color (Fig. 301). 

In contrast to Eitoku’s location of plum and pine trees 
near corners of the central room in the Juk6in (see Fig. 295), 
Tohaku locates his massive trunk of his maple on a diagonal 
across the two central panels, and the branches are like arms 


extending gracefully to the sides of the painting. Flowers of 


the fall, including chrysanthemums and cockscomb, create a 
solid base for the tree, along with a low rock and bush clover, 
whose green-leafed branches mingle with the green, orange, 
and brown leaves of the maple. The gold background of the 
painting, interspersed with passages of deep blue, at one 
moment appears to be terra firma, at another to be clouds 
obscuring the blue water of a lake or river. There is tension 
between the massive, enduring trunk and the delicate, star- 
shaped leaves that will soon become brilliant, then fade and 
fall to the ground. The painting suggests metaphors from 
Japanese poetry, yet it does not illustrate a specific poem. ‘The 
artist has created an image in the Japanese tradition that 
encourages phrases of poetry to surface in the mind, blending 
with and enriching one’s perception of the painting. 


303 Detail of Plum Tree, three of four fusuma, Kaihé Yoshé. Early | 7th 
century. Ink on paper; each panel 68 % x 46 in. (173 x 117 cm). 
Zenkoan, Kenninji, Kyoto. 
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Tohaku’'s greatest contributions to the development of a 
decorative reinterpretation of former styles, however, were his 
amalgam of monumental forms, his subtle use of mono- 
chrome ink without additional gold or color, and his ability to 
infuse simple plant and tree motifs with a sense of tradition 
and timelessness. his unique combination appears at its best 
in his Pine Forest, a pair of six-panel screens (Fig. 302). Tall 
trees are seen as if from a distance. Thick mist flows amongst 
and around them, obscuring the lower half of some, the mid- 
trunk area of others. The viewer knows that when the mist 
clears the trees of the forest will appear tall and straight, with 
deep green needles, but at this moment they barely assume 
recognizable forms before they disappear again, or remain par- 
tially visible like ghostly gray apparitions. Tohaku has taken 
the motif of pine trees, possibly remembering Mu Oi’s bamboo 
in the mist (see page 222), and worked it into this format. By 
contrast, his screens depicting the maple tree in the fall show 
nature in a riot of color, creating an atmosphere suitable for 
festivities, dancing, and saké drinking. Nature in both these 
paintings is gentle and hospitable. It is not meant to overpower 
or to create an awe-inspiring backdrop for a warlord, but instead 
to harmonize with and perhaps inspire human activities. 


Kaihé Yusho 

Kaihd Yasho (1533-1615) is another artist trained initially by 
a Kano master, cither Motonobu or Eitoku, but who developed 
his own style in both the monochrome and the blue-and-gold 
modes of painting. The third or fifth son of a samurai—the 


records are unclear—he was made a ward of the Zen temple of 


Tofukuji as a young child, a circumstance that saved his life 
when his father and elder brothers were killed in a battle 
between their feudal lord, Asai Nagamasa, and Oda Nobunaga 
in 1573. Becoming a monk effectively removed him from the 
samurai class and therefore from the burden of his family’s 
loyalty to the losing side. Forty-one at that time, Yash6 took 
the opportunity to leave the temple and begin a career as an 
artist. He then seems to have developed contacts with a wide 
circle of people in Kyoto, including the nobility, the Zen hier- 
archy, and the samurai, and he executed screens and fusuma 
for each group. 

The Zen influence experienced in his childhood is evident 
in his series of twelve fuswma paintings for the Zenkoan, a sub- 
temple within the Kenninji complex, dated about 1599. The 
motifs are familiar—a single plum tree (Fig. 303), a gnarled 
old pine (Fig. 304), and a grove of bamboo—as is the 
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305 Fishnets Drying in the Sun, a pair of six-panel bydbu, by Kaihd Yushd. 
|7th century. Color and gold leaf on paper; each screen: 63 x 138 in. 
(160 x 351 cm). Imperial Household Agency. 


technique of quickly executed, calligraphic inkstrokes on a 
white ground. However, Yash6 gives each motil a shape and 
character of its own. The plum tree is a contained image, 
clearly defined by relatively flat ink washes, the thick, round 
trunk growing vertically except for the extremely thin, spiky 
branches jutting out at sharp angles from the upper part of 


304 (opposite) Detail of Pine Tree, on four fusuma, by Kaihéd Yushé. Early 
|7th century. Ink on paper; each panei 68 % x 46 in. (173 x 117 cm). 
Zenkoan, Kenninji, Kyoto. 





the trunk. This is not the usual plum, but a rough-barked, 
ancient tree miraculously producing delicate white or purple 
blossoms, the harbingers of spring. It is a trunk onto which 
young thin branches seem to have been grafted, and they 
extend almost like swords, defending the core of the tree. In 
contrast, the pine is indistinct, painted with broad, dry brush- 
strokes. Its thick trunk curves gently upward, and wide shel- 
tering branches extend to left and right. So soft and hospitable 
is this tree that two black mynah birds perch on a curve of its 
trunk, enjoying the protection of its branches. The isolation of 
each tree and the variety of brushwork that depicts them 
encourage the viewer to distinguish their individual charac- 
teristics, and in so doing to reaffirm the Zen ideal of unity 
between humanity and the natural world. 
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306 “Daily Tenjin” (Nikka Tenjin), by Konoe Nobutada. Momoyama period, 
early |7th century. Hanging scroll, ink on paper; 29 % x 14 in. (75.4 x 35.5 
cm). Imadegawa Yuko, Shiga. 


A pair of screens depicting fishing nets and marsh grass 
along the shore, a work executed in color on a gold-leaf 
ground, displays the restraint and elegance of the style Yasho 
developed for work in bright colors (Fig. 305). The set of 
screens begins at the right with a boldly stated stand of marsh 
grass in bright green and a narrow band of water above, both 


set against gold leaf, which serves as the shore and also the 
sky. The other half of the right screen is dominated by fishing 
nets hung out on poles to dry. The left screen repeats the same 
three elements—grass, water, and fishnets—placing more 
emphasis on the nets than on the grass in the foreground, but 
restating it as a tangled mass overlapping the water in the 
background. The natural repetition of grass fronds contrasts 
with the controlled forms of the nets and the solt, indistinct 
flow of the water along the shoreline. The screens, devoid of 
figures, suggest an cthereal realm far from the hurly-burly 
of a fishing village. 


Konoe Nobutada 
Tohaku and Yasho did not only draw their inspiration from 
the Japanese and Chinese masters of the past. Although over- 
shadowed by the decorative painting of the time, the more 
contemplative paintings and calligraphic exercises of the 
imperial court and monk—painters continued to be quietly 
pursued. One of the masters of these literary arts was Konoe 
Nobutada (1565-1614). The Konoe are one of the sub- 
branches of the Fujiwara clan that have remained among the 
emperor's principal courtiers even to the present. At court, 
Nobutada led an active career as an imperial official, holding 
the posts of Sadaijin (Minister of the Left) and Udaijin 
(Minister of the Right), as well as that of sesshd (regent). With 
the imperial court caught between the factions of the 
samurai, he played an important role in the politics of the 
Momoyama period. However, he is equally famous for his con- 
tributions to calligraphy, being known as one of the Three 
Master Calligraphers of the Kan’ei era, the other two being 
Shdkad6 Shoj6 (1584-1639) and Hon’ami Koetsu. Hon’ami 
will be discussed below in relation to the yamato-e revival in 
decorative painting, but Shdj6, a Shingon monk, and 
Nobutada were, in addition to their poetry and calligraphy, 
also famous for their paintings in the style of those by the 
Chinese literati, the so-called wenren hua (JAP. bunjinga). 
Although the Japanese term bunjinga would not be 
applied to a native painting style until the eighteenth century, 
Nobutada certainly qualifies as a scholar—painter very much 
in the Chinese tradition of such men of letters—one who has 
served the state and whose artistic expressions in painting and 
calligraphy were for his own philosophic pleasure and that of 
his friends. One such image is an icon of the Shinto kami 
Kitano Tenjin, the patron deity of all Japan's scholars (Tig. 
306). It is known as Nikka enjin (Daily ‘Tlenjin) because every 
day Nobutada painted a fresh image of the deity. This one is 
preserved in the Imadegawa Yaiko Shrine in Shiga prefecture, 
and Nobutada’s inscription in his relaxed and confident hand 
reads: 


[Kitano Tenjin| is one to whom the destiny of the empire 
may be entrusted. If there is sincerity of mind. even 
without prayers, the gods will provide protection. 


Christine Guth Kanda. trans.. Shinto Arts. New York, 1976, | 34. 
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THE YAMATO-E REVIVAL 


S6tatsu and Kéetsu 

The artists most closely associated with the revival of yamato-e 
themes in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries 
are Hon’ami Koéetsu and his kinsman Tawaraya S6tatsu (act. 
1600-40). Hon’ami, as discussed above, was a dynamic figure 
in all the arts of the Momoyama and early Edo periods. He is a 
good example of the new kind of educated man emerging 
from the chdnin class. K6etsu was the descendant of a Kyoto 
family that cleaned, polished, and appraised swords for the 
military. Gradually their appraisals extended to other areas of 
connoisseurship for their samurai patrons, including calligra- 
phy. Kdetsu is most famous for his calligraphy, although we 
have already encountered him as an amateur potter and devo- 
tee of the tea ceremony. Clearly, he was a man of many artis- 
tic accomplishments, even including working in the Kano 
atelier as a young man, S6tatsu’s biographical details are not 
as Clear; he was reputed to have been related to KG6etsu by mar- 
riage but it is uncertain in what way exactly. The two of them, 
however, engaged in many collaborations, combining K6etsu’s 
calligraphy with Sdtatsu’s design and painting. 

Not even Sotatsu’s birth and death dates are known and 
his family name may have been Nonomura or Kitagawa. As an 
artist, he seems to have begun his career as a commercial 
painter and proprietor of the Tawaraya fan shop. He grew 
beyond this, however, and went on to execute superb, large- 


scale, decorative screen and fusuwma paintings in the blue-and- 
gold manner. His major works date to the third decade of the 
seventeenth century, and clearly represent the last flowering 
of Momoyama painting. He is first mentioned in 1602 as par- 
ticipating in the repair of the Heike ndkyd, sutra rolls created 





by the Taira family in the twelfth century and preserved in 
their family shrine of Itsukushima near Hiroshima (see Fig. 
194). He repainted several motifs on the endpapers in gold and 
added entire new paintings, such as the frontispiece of a gold 
deer bending down to nibble grass on a silver slope (Fig. 307). 
To be commissioned to work on such an old and valuable set of 
scrolls, he must already have been known and respected as a 
technician, Dealing with a masterpiece of early yamato-e cer- 
tainly had a great effect upon his stylistic development, as his 
subsequent work with K6etsu amply reveals. 

In 1615, Tokugawa Ieyasu granted to Kdetsu some land 
to the northwest of Kyoto on the banks of the Kamogawa 
River. K6etsu’s purpose was to create an artistic community of 
painters, calligraphers, potters, and other craftsmen with a 
fairly nominal Buddhist focus. It was there, at Takagamine, 
that Sdtatsu collaborated with K6etsu on a series of hand 
scrolls, producing texts of classical works of literature from 
the Heian and Kamakura periods written in ink across bold 
floral and figural motifs in gold and silver. Because so little is 
known for certain about either K6etsu or Sdtatsu, the role of 
each in the creation of these scrolls has raised considerable 
controversy. Generally, however, Sdtatsu is credited with the 
visual imagery and KG6etsu with the calligraphy, and both 
share responsibility for the delicate combinations of form, tex- 
ture, and color that make these collaborations some of the 
greatest masterpieces of Japanese art. 

A particularly beautiful example of their collaboration is a 
page from their transcription of poems from one of the impe- 
rial collections of poetry, the Shin kokinshii of 1206 (Fig. 308). 
The poem, by the great poet of the late twelfth century, Kamo 
no Chomei (1155-71216), reads: 





307 Deer frontispiece from 
Heike nokyo, by Sdtatsu. 

c. 1602. Color and gold and 
silver paint on paper; 

height 10 % in. (27.5 cm). 
Itsukushima Shrine, 
Hiroshima prefecture. 
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filling the entire page, while SOtatsu has created an underlying 
image on the paper in green, gold, and silver showing a close- 
up view of a rice paddy, where the plants are hanging heavy 
with grain—not unlike a sleeve wet with tears. 

One of the last such collaborations between the two men 


top of the panel shows an episode from the Ise monogatari 
(Tales of Ise), attributed to the ninth-century aristocrat 
Ariwara no Narihiri. In this scene, a nobleman, who has fall- 
en in love with a girl designated to become the future imperial 
consort, spirits her away in the night (Fig. 310). Caught in a 
heavy rainstorm, they take shelter in a ruined storehouse, the 
girl sleeping inside, the man guarding the door from the out- 
side. At dawn he enters to see how his love has passed the 
night, but she is not there. A demon has eaten her up, 
the thunder muffling her cries for help. In S6tatsu’s rendering, 
the demon is to the left, climbing through the air above 
the storehouse roof, while the young man, barely visible in the 
lower-right corner of the fan picture, sleeps peacefully on 
the other side of the massive, dark-brown roof. The storehouse 
dominates the painting, cutting across the surface at a sharp 
angle and providing a formidable barrier between the demon 
and the man depicted. The demon is the twin of the God of 
Thunder and Lightning in the Kitano Tenjin engi emaki, a scroll 


is the Deer Scroll (Vig. 309). Deer, some running, some stand- 
ing, others feeding gracefully, are depicted in gold and silver 
paint on paper, and written on the scroll are twenty-eight 
poems, once again from the Shin kokinshi. Two different 
artists’ hands can be recognized in the underdrawings, one 
accomplished in using gold paint and adept at rendering deli- 
cate nuances of thin and opaque shades, the other a much less 
skilled artist who lays on gold paint in even, heavy strokes and 
adds single elements to long passages by the first artist. It has 
been conjectured that the skilled hand is Sdtatsr’s, and that 
Koetsu, who probably commissioned the scroll from Sdtatsu, 
but was not entirely pleased with the final work, may have 
added an occasional deer to fill out the scroll, thinking perhaps 
that the voids between motifs were too large. 

During the second decade of the seventeenth century, 
Sdtatsu added a new element to his repertoire, the human fig- 
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silver; 7 4 x 6 % in. (18.3 x 16.2 cm). 


: i> known for its fans bearing themes from classical literature that 
Museum fuir Ostasiatische Kunst, Berlin. 


it is referred to in the Chikusai monogatari, a novel written in 


from a totally unrelated narrative. 

The second work that uses the demon motif is monumen- 
1622 and noted for its descriptions of Japan's most celebrated tal in comparison with the fan. A pair of two-panelled screens 
sites. To adapt figural compositions to the curving shape of the 


folding fan required careful placing of the motifs and voids in 





The autumn wind blows on all sleeves, order to achieve balance and yet maintain the dramatic ten- 

Why then is mine alone sion of the narrative scenes. His work with the fan format may 311. Right screen of a pair of six-panel bydbu, known as the Matsushima 

So wet with tears have led him to experiment with the positioning of motifs and screens, 2 — “a ABI 350 wri the Came ae are each 
‘ ‘ ° . , : : screen: 8 xX In. -7X cm). e rreer Galiery O rt, 

Upon this evening: voids on the honlzontal surface of the ee Scroll, to the dis Smithsonian Institution, Washington DC. (F1906.231 and 232). 

LU. Honda, trans., The Shin kokinshu, Yokyo, 1970, 102. pleasure of his patron and collaborator K6etsu. 


SOtatsu’s use of emaki motifs can be understood by com- 
paring a single theme in two of his paintings. he first work is 
a fan, one ol forty-eight pasted across a pair of screens owned 
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309. Deer scroll, and hand scroll! by Sétatsu; calligraphy by Hon’ami 


Kéetsu. c. 1615. Ink and gold and silver paint on paper; height 13 “in. by the imperial family. The second is a pair of two-panel 
(34.925 cm). Seattle Art Museum, Gift of Mrs Donald Frederick. screens in the collection of Kenninji in Kyoto. The fan at the 
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312 God of Thunder (Raijin, left) and God of Wind (Fijin, right), a pair of two-panel bydbu, by Sétatsu.After 1621. 
Color and gold and silver paint on paper; each screen: 58 % x 69 % in. (152 x 177.2 cm). Kenninji, Kyoto. 


depict Raijin, God of Thunder, and Fujin, God of Wind (Fig. 
312). The screens were probably made sometime after 1621, 
the year in which Sdtatsu was commissioned by the wile of 
shogun Hidetada (1579-1632) to decorate certain wooden 
doors and fusuma for the Yégenin, a building being refurbished 
as the mausoleum for her father. The fact that Sdtatsu received 
the patronage of the shogun might explain why at about this 
time he seems to have turned from decorating fans and scroll 
papers to creating screens and fusuma paintings for specific 
patrons. It is generally assumed that Sdtatsu, coincident with 
this shift in career, turned over the Tawaraya to his successor, 
Sdsetsu. From his surviving screens and fusuma, however, it is 
clear that he continued to pursue his interest in themes from 
classical literature. 

As the model for his God of Thunder, Sdtatsu used the 
same demon image from the Kitano Tenjin engi emaki scrolls. 
The source of the God of Wind is not known for certain. He 
may have taken it from a section of the scroll no longer extant, 
or he may have taken the pair of thirteenth-century Kei- 
school statues in the Sanjisangend6 depicting the two gods as 
his inspiration for the theme and the treatment of his God of 
Wind (see Figs 227a and b). The God of Thunder in the upper- 
left corner of the left screen is a striking white figure against 
the gold ground and the silver rain clouds. His garments are 
depicted in flat, solid colors—blue, green, and orange—but his 
horns, a subtle blend of black ink and beige and green color, 
are executed in tarashikomi, Sdtatsu’s technique of applying 
one color over another not yet dry, to make them blend in a 
rich and irregular fashion. Sdtatsu’s god is another direct 
descendant of Sugawara no, Michizane’s ghost, here divorced 


from any narrative. Indeed the composition of the two screens 
—the God of Wind striding forward to the left and the God of 
Thunder climbing upward to the lefi—suggests the course of a 
thunderstorm, the wind rising, the storm climaxing in the 
gold void between the figures, and the thunder 
and lightning disappearing into the distance. It seems that 
S6tatsu never discarded an interesting classical image, but 
played with it in one composition after another as he expand- 
ed his pictorial style from small-scale fans to large screen and 
fusuma surfaces. 

In one of his masterworks, the so-called Matsushima 
Screens, Sdtatsu has transcended his classical sources (Fig. 
311). Matsushima is the name of one of the sankei—the three 
most beautiful landscapes in Japan——and is meant to conjure 
up the bay dotted with small, pine-capped islands near Sendai 
in the Tohoku region far to the north of Kyoto. It is possible 
that S6tatsu was recreating the scenery of this bay. However, 
because the artist based so many of his paintings on works of 
literature from the Heian and Kamakura periods. when there 
was scant interest in northeastern Japan, this identification 
seems unlikely. Another possibility is that he was drawing on 
the tradition of paintings depicting pines along the shore, a 
popular theme during the Momoyama period. However. 
because the islands in the right screen resemble the Wedded 
Rocks, an unusual configuration at Futamigaura along the 
southeast coast of Honsht near Ise, it has been suggested that 
the screens illustrate a poem from the Tales of Ise dealing with 
the feelings of a courtier banished from the capital. “gazing at 
the foaming white surf as he crossed the beach between Ise 
and Owari provinces.” 
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How poignant now 
My longing 

For what lies behind 
Enviable indeed 

The returning waves. 


Helen Craig McCullough, trans., Tales of Ise, Stanford, 1986, 7 3-4. 


To the right, the first screen begins with a richly colored rocky 
outcrop, the coastline surrounded by raging white-capped 
water. Towards the left appears a golden cloud, and then a 
group of rocks capped by pines. In the first five panels the 
seascape resembles the natural formations at Futamigaura 
except for the strange. cloud-shaped form articulated with 
wave patterns that projects to the left behind the rocks, 
between two layers of gold clouds. It is as if Sdtatsu, respond- 
ing to the loneliness and longing for home of the courtier in 
the Ise poem, has intuited how such feelings can cause a 
momentary loss of focus, a slipping of the grasp on reality. In 
the last panel the gold clouds become clouds again, and the 
water bubbles and boils around a single, pointed rock, as if 
normal perception has been restored. In the left screen, reality 
is once again completely distorted; what may look like gold 
clouds turn into island shores, from which pine trees grow. In 
the white-capped water, two golden islands devoid of vegeta- 
tion are ringed with silver and black ink beaches. Throughout, 


the waves continue to well up, crest, and break, flowing inex- 
orably back toward the capital. 

If the poetic connection is correct, S6tatsu has stepped 
beyond his classical models in illustrating this poem. Heian- 
period illustrations of works like the Genji monogatari used ele- 
ments of the natural world to reflect the emotions of human 
beings. In these screens S6tatsu penetrates beneath the words 
of the poem to the psychological state of the man who is alone 
on the beach, staring at the water and longing to return to his 
home, his friends, and the known world from which he has 
been expelled. Magnificent in their own right, these screens, 
when associated with the poem from the Tales of Ise, become 
an awesome metaphor for the deep emotion experienced by 
the undepicted courtier. 

In the second half of the seventeenth century SOdtatsu’s 
and K6etsu’s aesthetics and techniques would be enlarged 
upon by several artists, but most particularly by two brothers 
of the Ogata family. The Rinpa style which grew out of Ogata 
Kenzan's work would take Sdtatsu’s abstraction of forms to its 
logical limits. Similarly, although the passion for gold screens 
and fusuma abated somewhat, all of the achievements of the 
artists of the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries 
would be drawn on continually by those of the next three hun- 
dred years, who would look back on this time as a renaissance 
of native style. 


IN 





The late sixteenth century and first decade or so of the seventeenth 
century had witnessed the consolidation of authority under a suc- 
cession of dynamic leaders: Oda Nobunaga (1534-82), Toyotomi 
Hideyoshi (1536-98), and Tokugawa Ieyasu (1542-1616). In 
1603, the last of the three, Ieyasu, established a shogunate cen- 
tered on his fortress at Edo (present-day Tokyo) that was to last for 
‘two hundred and fifty years. Edo is therefore the name of the peri- 


‘od (1615-1868), although it is also often referred to as the 


Tokugawa period. A key factor in this longevity was the success of 
Ieyasu’'s immediate heirs in transforming some 250 independently- 
minded daimyo and their samurai retainers from fighting machines 
into a unified bureaucracy capable of maintaining peace and order 
throughout the country under Tokugawa leadership. During the 
first four decades of the seventeenth century, the new bakufu devel- 
oped and promulgated a system of laws designed to ensure national 
political stability and the unquestioned rule of the Tokugawa 


shogun. As already described in Chapter 5, these measures includ- 


ed forbidding Japanese to travel-abroad and foreigners freedom of 
movement in-Japan, and, ultimately, the proscription of a new reli- + 


gion, Christianity. Equally important, however, was its reassertion ” 
of a rigidly defined class system and the development of codes of 


moral and ethical behavior on every stratum of society. The 
Tokugawa shoguns used their bakulu as a strong, central executive 
to oversee the regional authority asserted by each daimyo over his 


domain (ry6 or han), and achieved a uniquely sane balance of 


power that modern historians have named the 


Confucianism and Social Stability 


Where Zen Buddhism had been the philosophical heart of the 
first bakufus of the medieval period, Confucianism played a sig- 
nificant role in the policies formulated by the Tokugawa. The 


CHAPTER 6 


Pax Tokugawa 


CLOSED BORDERS, OFFICIAL ORTHODOXY, AND 
THE INEXORABLE RISE OF POPULAR CULTURE 
IN THE EDO PERIOD 


Confucian classics had been the basis of the education of 
imperial officialdom from the seventh to twelfth centuries, and 
the Tokugawa’s espousal of Confucianism reflected both their 
desire to identify themselves with ancient tradition and the 
renewed vigor of Confucian philosophies on the continent. 
Central to Confucianism is a firmly structured society in which 
the individual knows and feels secure in his or her place. In its 
Japanese interpretation, the emperor and his court were at the 
top of this structure, with the samurai just below, followed by 
the primary producers, the agricultural peasantry, and then 
by the secondary producers, the artisans and merchants or 
townsmen (chénin). This hierarchy had been in place for over 
a thousand years, and the Tokugawa easily adapted it to suit 
their purposes. The emperor and his court retained their pre- 
eminent social position, but their role was to act as the cultur- 
al and spiritual heart of the nation. This they had gradually 
become accustomed to in the medieval period, and for the 
most part they continued in their acquiescence. When the 
outside world—that is, the European powers, the Qing empire 
of China (1644-1911), and the Choson kingdom of Korea 
(1392-1911)—had occasion to address themselves to the 
emperor of Japan, they meant, in fact, the Tokugawa shogun. 
The samurai class, which had now for many centuries held the 
real power, became under the Tokugawa a highly educated 
elite of scholar—soldier—officials. Within this new bureaucracy, 
the shogun and his bakufu formed a federal administration, 
with the two hundred and fifty or so han of the daimyo repre- 
senting the regional authorities. The latter's samurai retain- 
ers, who previously had been military officers, functioned now 
primarily as officials of these regional governments. 
Ironically, as the samurai left their warlike lifestyle further 
and further behind, many of them came to identify themselves 
even more intensely as warriors. Equally curiously, the old 
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imperial regional administration established in the seventh 
century also continued to live on as a series ol titles and 
stipends to be given and taken away as favors by the shogun’s 
bakufu. Although this administration had long been defunct, it 
meant that technically there were two parallel bureaucracies 
administering both the old provinces and the new han. 
However, the overall success of the baku-han system is proven 
by the longevity of the Tokugawa regime, and the relative 
peace and prosperity that large sections of the population 
enjoyed under it. The long period of peace and stability of the 
baku-han had certainly been the aim of the Minamoto and the 
Ashikaga governments, but it was the Tokugawa who 
achieved it. 

The rebuilding of temples had begun as soon as the 
Sengoku Jidai (Age of the Country at War; c. 1480-1573) 
ended, and continued throughout the seventeenth century as 
one of the Tokugawa regime’s primary tools of legitimization 
and consolidation. It also found accord with their antagonism 
toward Christianity, and one of their edicts required all 
Japanese to register as members of a specific religious institu- 
tion—Buddhist, Shinto, or Confucian—and undergo annually 
an examination of their religious beliefs. In each han, schools 
lor teaching the administration’s favored Confucian doctrine 
and temples for Confucian worship were erected. A Shinto 
mausoleum was built for leyasu at Nikko, north of Edo, and 
small-scale replicas of it were erected in each han. Tokugawa 
conservatism can be seen also in the paintings commissioned 
by the shoguns and their daimyo, works by established mas- 
ters of the Kano school depicting traditional themes from the 
Muromachi (1392-1573) and Momoyama (1573-1615) 
periods—Chinese subjects, such as the patriarchs of 


_ Confucianism and the Teikan zu (Mirror of Emperors); a popu- 


lar treatise on good government), and such Japanese themes 
as birds and flowers of the four seasons. In contrast to the bold 
forms and gold backgrounds of the regimes of Nobunaga and 
Hideyoshi, Tokugawa imagery spoke to a solid, serious conser- 
vatism, invoking awe through tradition instead of glamor. 
Below the samurai administrators and their elite culture 
were the peasants, and below them the townsmen, or chdnin. 
The latter was divided into the artisans who created the 
objects—the buildings, the clothing, the utensils—and the 
merchants and tradesmen who, according to Confucian 
thought, merely handled the fruits of others’ labors. 
Throughout Japanese history, however, it has been in this 
lower part of the social hierarchy that appearances deccive. 
Although in a relatively exalted position, the Japanese peasant 
had always been obliged to work his land for one lord or anoth- 
er, whether court aristocrat or samurai, and this did not 
change under the Tokugawa. From the end of the Sengoku 
Jidai, however, the chdnin had been growing both in number, 
with the massive spate of urban construction that character- 
ized the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, and in 
wealth. Although they also had to pay the baku/fu's taxes, they 
did not bear the brunt of them, which were reserved for the 
peasantry and their main crop of rice—the primary currency 


by which the samurai officials were paid. Already in the six- 
teenth century, peasants had been abandoning the land in 
droves, turning to the cities to step down the social ladder and 
hopefully step into prosperous security. In the Edo period, as 
taxation became more and more crippling, this demographic 
shift continued unabated. 

Therefore, although the Tokugawa intended to set the 
social classes in concrete, restricting movement between the 
levels entirely, the reality is that social mobility did still exist, 
but it is usually considered in negative terms. As already men- 
tioned, technically, going from peasant to chdnin was a slip 
down the ladder, and samurai also could suffer a fall from 
social grace. R6nin, or masterless servants, were samurai who 
had lost or forfeited their positions. In the tumultuous past this 
had frequently occurred when their lord had somehow dis- 
graced himself and was forced to commit ritual suicide, and, 
although this could still occur in the Edo period, masterless 
samurai increasingly were individuals who wished to free 
themselves from the responsibilities and constraints of service 
to their daimyo and engage in the new life of the cities. Not a 
few such rénin would become significant figures in the literary 
and artistic circles of the period. The older type.of rénin 
became a romantic fantasy figure in literature and folklore, a 
kind of pathetic hero. Still, one of the best ways to take oneself 
out of one’s class remained either to become a Buddhist monk 
or enter the Shinto priesthood. 

Mention here should also be made of the least desirable 
position within Japanese society, and that was to be outside it 
altogether. Since at least the thirteenth century, there had 
developed a whole array of such outcasts, although simply 
speaking they were divided between the eta (impure) and the 
hinin (non-human). These unfortunates could be peasants or 
townsmen who had lost their positions on the land or in the 
guild, but a large proportion of them were from ethnicities 
such as the Ainu, who were not considered properly Japanese, 
or the descendants of the many thousands of Korean captives 
taken during Hideyoshi’s campaigns in the 1590s. The 
kawaramono of the medieval period were classified as /inin in 
the Edo period. They were allowed to work at jobs considered 
unclean in both Buddhism and Shinto, such as grave digging 
and leather tanning. Obliged to live in ghettos, the hinin also 
had a dress code which dictated that their robes were not 
allowed to descend below the knee. These outcast ranks and 
the restrictions upon them were officially abolished in 1871, 
but it would take the better part of another century to begin to 
wipe out the enormous stigma attached to these communities. 


A Bourgeois Paradise 


By the end of the seventeenth century, the prosperity of the 
cities, which had enjoyed almost a century of peace, had made 
the upper ranks of the chdnin some of the wealthiest families 
in the land. By contrast many of the samurai/officials \were 
forced to subsist on fixed incomes paid primarily in rice, the 


‘known as ukiyo-e 
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value of which not infrequently plummeted. Many were there- 
fore on the verge of bankrupicy. The vitality of the chdnin, 
already witnessed in the arts of the Momoyama and ear ly Edo 


periods. only increased with their affluence. and their exuber- 


ant enjoyment of life produced a climate in which the arts 
prospered. These people were astute and pragmatic business- 
men. sensitive to minute political. social. and even climatic 
changes that could mean financial gain if they were assessed 
and handled correctly, or ruin if mismanaged. Their attention 
was focused on the world around them, and they cared little 
for the glories of the long-dead past. They were well educated 
and rich in worldly experience, and. although they indulged 
with abandon their fondness for saké. women. and the theater. 
they were extremely demanding about the quality of the 
entertainment for which they paid their hard-earned money. 


Their exacting standards served as a stimulus to a new 


breed of writer and artist; notable among the former were the 


novelist and poet Saikaku Thara (1642-93) and the play- 
wright of the puppet theater Chikamatsu Monzacmon 
(1653-1724). They looked to painting and to the developing 
art of the woodblock print for illustrations of scenes from their 
favorite plays and novels, and for a format of genre imagery 
“pictures of the floating world.” a reler- 
ence to both tl the pleasures to to be had in the tl theaters and tea- 





houses of this new society as well as to their fleeting nature. 
The concept of art as a means of expressing philosophical or 


religious ideals or of capturing the essence of a great work of 


classical literature was of relative unimportance. 

The first great artistic flowering following the Momoyama 
period occurred in the imperial reign era known as Genroku 
(1688-1703). but. even though the Edo period had its 
episodes of natural disaster and political instability. for the 
majority of the constantly expanding urban population life 
could be good, and fortunes could be made. At the higher end 
of this artistic milieu were the older chdnin families of Kyoto 
and Osaka. with their longstanding connections with the 
court aristocracy and the ancient Buddhist foundations. This 
is the world to which Takagamine, the artistic community 
established by Hon’ami K6etsu (1558-1637), belonged. From 
it also would emerge the brothers Ogata Kérin (1658-1715) 
and Ogata Kenzan (1663-1743). who would create a dynam- 
ic continuation of both Sétatsu's concepts of painting and 
design, and K6etsu’s calligraphic excellence and interest in 
ceramics and the tea ceremony. However, in the newer cities 
such as Edo the artistic expression of choice was ukiyo-e with 
its depictions of famous male actors and female entertainers, 
and its illustrated guides to the local brothels and the activities 
that went on behind their closed doors. 

The exuberant prosperity of this chdnin culture often gave 
the authorities pause for thought, especially as it reflected on 
the ranks of the samurai officials. who seemed to grow only 
more impoverished as the period progressed. The sumptuary 


edicts of the bakufu and the han, aimed at curbing displays of 


wealth by the newly rich merchants, should be seen in this 
context. For example, chénin men and women could be limited 


in their dress to somber shades of brown and gray and only to 
certain varieties of very ordinary silk. The upper levels of the 
chonin, whose culture looked much more to the subdued and 
understated aesthetics of the imperial court, made a virtue 
out of such restrictions, spending money on the refinement of 
the silk and its weave pattern, in addition to discovering deep 
and rich shades of what the authorities hoped were neutral, 
uninteresting colors. Another option was to spend lavishly on 
accessories such as the Edo-period version of the wallet—the 
inro box. which was suspended from the belt of a man’s 
kosode, and the ivory or bone netsuke carving that hung from 
its cord. Objects such as these, which could be easily hidden 
from a government patrol’s view, could be brought out in the 
company of one’s peers and served as miniature canvases 
demonstrating one's wealth or culture. Finally. one could sim- 
ply flout the laws. as not infrequently occurred amongst the 
courtesans of the pleasure districts, who depended on glamor 
to attract their customers. Once promulgated. many of these 
sumptuary edicts quickly fell into abeyance due to the effort it 
took simply to enforce them. Also as their enforcement was in 
the hands of local officials, the wealthier chdnin—or courte- 
sans with wealthy patrons—could often fairly easily secure the 
blind eye of the law. Nevertheless, the existence of such laws 
was a significant factor in the forming of the period’s aesthet- 
ic in the decorative and applied arts, keeping alive both cratts- 
man’s and client's creativity in their efforts to circumvent 
officially imposed limitations. 

At the center of the new urban culture was the shogunal 
capital of Edo. Founded only after 1603. the city had blos- 
somed with amazing rapidity. In 1657, it suffered a disastrous 
lire, but rebuilding began immediately, and. with an eyc to pre- 
venting another such disaster. large open spaces were planned 
within the new city. At the heart of its floating world were the 
entertainment quarters such as Asakusa and Yoshiwara, and 
they became the natural settings of a great many of the ukiyo-e. 
Around 1800, the woodblock print master Katsushika 


te 


\ Hokusai, (1 76()— 1849) made these districts the focus of a 





series rf _ images entitled S ‘Shinban Uki-e (New Images of the 


_ Floating World). In one print from the series. a view of courte- 


sans and other citizens bustling around a temple gate guarded 
by enormous Ni6 figures gives some sense of the vibrancy of 
the culture and its delight in its own vitality (Fig. 313). The 
hordes of people to be seen even on the gate’s upper balcony 
point also to another social development of the Edo period— 
leisure tourism. 

To be sure, tourism of a sort had long existed in Japan. 
There were the outings by groups of aristocrats to view the 
scenery of suburban temples or shrines in the Nara (7 LO-94) 
and Heian (794-1185) periods. as well as the more devout pil- 
grimages to great Buddhist temples and Shinto shrines by all 
ranks of society throughout Japanese history. Yet,-in-the 
urse of the Edo period. the prosperity-e 
ealthier chonin and the relative safety up 


t for pleasure. Shinto or Buddhist pilgrim- 
ages remained an important feature, but a whole new group of 


ndowed leisure of the 
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313 Scene in Asakusa, Tokyo from the series The Niomon of Kinryuzan (New Images of the Floating World), by Katsushika Hokusai. 
c. 1800s. (Oban format, after Hokusai Katsushika Exhibition, 4-1 | January 1984, Seiji Nagata ed., Sansai Shinsha Pub. Co., Tokyo, 1984, Plate 8.) 
Katsushika Hokusai Museum, Tsuwano, Shimane. 


attractions also developed, from places of great scenic, cultur- 
al, or historical significance to the wonders to be found in the 
modern, bustling metropolis. A large portion of the credit for 
promoting this new tourism belongs’ to informative printed 
guide books and also to woodblock print illustrations. Japan's 
poetic traditions had always lionized the Japanese scenery, but 
the woodblock print made it come to life for even the most 
prosaic of minds. 

Another feature of this leisure was a democratization of 
the garden, previously the province of aristocratic, samurai, or 
abbatial residences. While wealthy clonin families had doubt- 
less built large houses and cultivated ornamental gardens 
throughout Japan's history, in the Edo period there was a 
growing eagerness to create within the new cities public gar- 
den spaces where one could enjoy nature and see and be seen. 
One of the first of these municipal parks was the Rikugien 
Gardens. established between 1699 and 1706 in Edo (Fig. 
314). The project of a favorite of the shogun Tsunayoshi 
(1680-1709), Yanagisawa Yoshiyasu, it covers almost 25 
acres (10 ha), featuring a lake and artilicial hills laid out and 
planted like a traditional aristocratic or daimyo garden. but 
writ on a vast scale. It was in such spaces that the population 
of Edo could gather for festive holidays. not least of which 


would be viewing the changing of the leaves in the fall or the 
cherry blossoms in the spring. The Rikugien Gardens was also 
one of the important stages on which courtesans could display 
themselves outside the pleasure districts. 

The entertainment, or pleasure, districts to be found in 
any Japanese city of decent size were in many ways the spiri- 
tual center of Edo-period popular culture. Although hardly 
the haunts of respectable citizens, and certainly not of ladies 
of good name, the entertainment districts are the single most 
popular topic of ukiyo-e, whether they illustrate the courte- 
sans who lived and worked there. or the actors in the Kabuki 
theaters which also made their home in or nea¥ these areas. A 
key establishment within these districts was the teahouse, 
which served as a social forum for the Edo-period male, serv- 
ing not only tea, but also saké and food of all descriptions, The 
teahouse was the proper place of business for the courtesan, 
who was often indentured to the proprictor. or at least gave 
them a percentage of their takings. The geisha, who had been 
trained in traditional singing, dancing. and playing of musical 
instruments, were the cream of the courtesans. They were 
(and are) hostesses and companions. providing company and 
conversation lor men at the teahouses and at private parties. 
In the Edo period, geisha were the pinnacle of the pleasure 
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314 View of the Rikugien gardens, Tokyo. Established 1699-1 706. 
Tokyo Metropolitan Park Association Department. 


district's society of indentured women—which included ser- 
vants and various levels of prostitutes—and they were the 
trendsetters for women’s styles in general. Some of these 
women even became noted connoisseurs of poetry, painting, 
and of the theater. 

The image by Utagawa Toyoharu of a snow-viewing 
entertainment at a teahouse (Fig. 315) gives some idea of the 
atmosphere of relaxed enjoyment such places were supposed 
to provide. In a series of tatami-covered rooms open to the 
snow-covered garden, groups of people are served food and 
drink by comely young ladies. Many of the figures are engaged 
in games of Japanese checkers or in conversation, while one 
makes a gigantic snowball. The entire scene is one of of quiet 
leisure. This same spirit of leisure and entertainment—or asobi 
(literally “play” )—intuses a great deal of ukiyo imagery and lit- 
erature, as well as the more refined aesthetics of the Rinpa 
school, based in Kyoto. and indeed in all the design of the dec- 
orative and applied arts of the period—from ceramics to lac- 
quer and metalware to textiles. 

In the course of the eighteenth century, leadership in cul- 
tural affairs passed from the power brokers to the intellectuals 
within the samurai class and the elite among the chdnin. The 
samurai, encouraged by the tenets of Confucianism, 


embarked on a quest for knowledge that led them far beyond 


the boundaries of conventional philosophy. This spirit of 


inquiry was encouraged in particular by shogun Yoshimune 
(1716-45), who lifted many of the restrictions on the impor- 
tation of foreign books, thus opening up new sources of infor- 
mation and ideas, both Chinese and European, to which the 
cultural leaders of the period turned with enthusiasm. The 
works that excited the greatest interest on the part of the intel- 
ligentsia were—and still are—those associated with 
Confucianism, Chinese literati painting (bunjinga or nanga), 





pictures in Western styles, called yofuga, and paintings by the 
Maruyama-—Shijo school of Japanese realism. 


An Eclipse Long Deferred 





In the nineteenth century. the Tokugawa bakufus grip or 
Japanese society began to slip. The dependence on rice as the 
sole agricultural crop had bankrupted the lower orders of the 
samurai. and only further oppressed the peasantry. Many 
more peasants abandoned their land and moved to the cities 
and by 1840 those remaining on the land were in revol 
against the central government. Merchants were also tired o 
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315 A Perspective Picture of Viewing the Snow and Drinking Saké (Uki-e Yukimi Shuen no zu), Utagawa Toyoharu. 
Color woodblock print; 10 x 15/4 in. (25.5 x 39 cm). 
The Art Institute of Chicago. Clarence Buckingham Collection. (1925.3 184). 


being lowest in the social hierarchy although the nation’s 
wealthiest citizens. Furthermore, when the shogunate ran 
short of funds, it would exert levies on the merchants living in 
cities such as Osaka, Edo, and Nagasaki which were under the 
direct control of the Tokugawa bakufu. On other occasions the 
bakufu would “invite” the merchants to lend money. which it 
then often refused to repay, issuing Acts of Grace that amount- 
ed to repudiations of all or part of the debt. Although aware of 
the rising discontent at every level of society, the Tokugawa 
bakufu. terrified to alter too much the structure established in 
the seventeenth century, seemed to have no solutions. 
Another contributing factor to the government's instabil- 
ity was the growing presence of the European powers in East 
Asia. By the early nineteenth century Britain had already 
gained control of much of India, and the Dutch of Southeast 
Asia, and the British were about to trigger the century-long 
collapse of the Qing empire through the agency of the Opium 
War and enlorced trade concessions in the main Chinese 
ports. Perhaps wisely, considering the colonization of the rest 
of East Asia by the European powers, the Tokugawa govern- 
ment dealt harshly with any foreign interlopers trespassing on 
their domain outside the Dutch concession on Deshima Island. 
However, feeling increasingly besieged on all fronts, the regime 


vacillated between the hard-line policy it had instituted in 
1825, which ordered daimyo with coastal lands to drive off 
foreign vessels by force and to kill any crew members who 
came ashore, and the softer policy of 1842 that instructed 
local authorities to supply foreign ships with food and fuel and 
urge them to go away. But the trend of international events 
was moving against the policy of isolation. In 1842, the 
English defeated the Chinese in the Opium War and forced the 
opening of Canton and other ports to trade. Finally, in 1853, 
Commodore Matthew Perry sailed into Uraga harbor at the 
mouth of Edo Bay with four warships and a letter from the 
president of the United States urging that American mariners 
be given good treatment by the Japanese. The following year 
the government lormally ended its isolationist policy. 

There had also been increasing awareness throughout the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries that Western technology 
far surpassed that of the Japanese. Of great interest were 
advances in weaponry and, as visits from Western ships 
became more numerous and more threatening, many factions 
within Japan began to push for open access to Western tech- 
nology. Others realized that trade with the West could provide 
an alternative to the one-crop dependence of the Japanese 
economy, the source of perennial economic problems. Both of 
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these factors—the dislocations within the society and the 
pressure from technologically more advanced nations—led to 
a mood of discontent and uncertainty among the Japanese 
that is reflected in the arts of this period, which is known as 
the bakumatsu, (or waning of the bakufu). While there were 
no major artistic innovations in the years before the fall of the 
Tokugawa shogunate in 1868, the foremost artists of each 
school of painting were rethinking their approaches to picto- 
rial expression and seeking fresh inspiration in an effort to 
revitalize their work. 


Images of the Floating World: Ukiyo-e 





Ukiyo-e is the type of pictorial expression most characteristic 
of the Edo period, depicting as it does the world of the theater, 
the pleasure district, and the chénin and samurai who Ire- 
quented both. The word ukiyo had first appeared in the context 
of Buddhism. where it was used to describe the impermanence 
of the world of humans—the sense that all things are illusory 
and ephemeral—but in the Edo period the word took on a dil- 
ferent tone: now this ephemeral character was to be savored 
with gusto by a society devoted to sensual pleasures all the 
more exciting for their constantly changing nature. In addi- 
tion ukiyo was used to refer specifically to the demimonde of 
the pleasure district—a quarter of the city which housed cour- 
tesans, their attendants, and the theaters, where Kabuki plays 
and Bunraku performances were presented. By the Genroku 
era the principal vehicles for literary and artistic expression 
were the ukiyo zdshi, prose stories of the floating world: 
ukiyo-e, paintings and woodblock prints of genre subjects: 
bijinga, paintings and prints of courtesans; and Kabuki and 
Bunraku plays. 

The artist traditionally credited with parentage of the 
entire ukiyo genre of illustration is [wasa Matabei 
(1578-1650), although the only extant works attributed to 
him are paintings. The best explanation yet advanced for the 
references in Edo-period documents to “Ukiyo Matabei” is that 
the artist pioneered a style of painting in which wiry black 
outlines and bright colors were combined with themes depict- 
ing human beings in moments of extreme emotion—caught 
in the noise, excitement. and confusion of a festival, or even 
crimes of passion—and that this mode of painting was trans- 
mitted by him from Kyoto to Fukui prefecture. where he 
worked for the daimyo Matsudaira Tadanao (1595-1650) and 
his son, and finally to Edo, where he moved in 1637. Matabei 
was the illegitimate son of the samurai Araki Murashige, a 
trusted adviser to Oda Nobunaga. However. the year alter 
Matabei was born his father rebelled unsuccessfully and had to 
flee for his life. lis wile and legitimate ollspring were put to 
death, but Matabei escaped with his wet nurse and was 
allowed to live in hiding in Honganji in Kyoto. Thus he grew up 
in the capital and probably established a painting studio there 
before he left for Fukuiin 1615. 

His style. fully mature by the time he reached Edo, proba- 
bly had great appeal for the rough, brawling chdénin and 


low-ranking samurai of the early city, with their taste for 
action-packed Kabuki plays, and may well have influenced 
artists there who were working with block-printing tech- 
niques, enabling them to create designs of greater intensity 
and forcefulness. A pair of word pictures (moji-e) attributed to 
him displays the kind of witty imagery and brush technique 
that came to be identified with the man and his painting style 
(Fig. 316). At first glance they seem to be caricature sketches 
of a beggar and a samurai retainer. However, the thick black 
outlines of each are in fact hiragana characters: one forms the 
word for beggar (tsu ma ichi), while the one of the samurai offi- 
cial forms the phrase “I humbly thank you” (orei o moshi siro), 
Christine Guth in her study of these images, and the concept 
of asobi (or playfulness) in Edo-period art, has pointed to moji-e 
images as evidence also of the growing literacy amongst the 
general population. 

A second step toward the formation of true ukiyo-e was a 
type of painting, bijinga (or alternatively, bijin-e), depicting a 
single courtesan against a flat, neutral background, which 
became popular in the Kanbun era (1661-72). These paint- 
ings, generally executed by artists who did not sign their 
works, were presumably produced as expensive souvenirs for 
purchase by well-to-do chdnin or samurai patrons of the pleas- 
ure district. In contrast to Matabei's work. Kanbun bijinga dis- 
play delicate brushwork and elaborate textile patterns in 
restrained colors combined with a characterization of the 
women as remote and elegant creatures. An excellent example 
of this style of painting is the hanging scroll of a Kanbun-era 
beauty (Fig. 317). A slender young woman stands with her 
knees slightly bent, her arms drawn into her sleeves. Her 
mouth is hidden by an undergarment that has been pulled out 
of place, and her eyes are directed to the left. Whether her 
attitude denotes shyness or the coy allure of a courtesan 
is left for the viewer to decide, and therein lies much of the 
painting’s charm. 


316 Pair of word pictures (moji-e), attributed to Iwasa Matabei. Edo 
period, | 7th century.Album leaves, ink on paper; each: || 4 x 8 % in. 
(29.2 x 22.2 cm). The Mary and Jackson Burke Foundation, New York. 
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A third stimulus to the development of ukiyo-e was the 
popularity of ukiyo zoshi, short stories and novellas written in 
simple Japanese about the life of townspeople and courtesans. 
The foremost novelist working in this genre, indeed the man 
olten credited with developing this form of fiction, was Ihara 
Saikaku (1642-93), the son of an Osaka merchant. Saikaku 
began his career by writing linked verse (renga), but in his for- 
ties he turned to the production of erotic fiction, including Thre 
Life of a Man Who Lived for Love, Five Women Who Chose Love, 
and The Life of an Amorous Woman. The last mentioned, 
arguably the best of Saikaku's ukiyo zoshi, deals with a woman 
who began life as the daughter of a courtier, an attractive, 
well-trained girl with a promising future. However, allowing 
herself to be ruled by her sensual desires rather than by her 
head, she fell into one disastrous situation after another, until 
she ended her days as a common prostitute too old to attract a 
customer even in the darkness of night. In Saikaku’s hands 
the story, which could have been a very melancholy tale, 
becomes lighthearted and humorous. 

Many editions of this novel and of Saikaku’s other works 
were published, the better editions having illustrations inter- 
spersed with the text. Saikaku even tried his hand at designing 
monochrome woodblock prints, both for his own and friends’ 
books. Illustrated books were first produced and commonly 
circulated in the early seventeenth century, but they gained 
tremendously in popularity as townspeople became more 
interested in literature and affluent enough to purchase them. 
By the Genroku era the quality of the writing and of the illus- 
trations had improved to the point that they were signilicant 
art forms. 

Aside from these traditions typical of the great urban cen- 
ters, the small towns of the provinces also entered very much 
into the spirit of ukiyo-e, especially those plotted along the 
main routes, such as the Tokaid6, connecting major cities or 
pilgrimage and tourist sites. These much cruder images are 
known as Otsu-e, after a town famous for producing them on 
the Tokaido. This “Eastern Sea Route” was the main highway 


that followed the east coast of Honshi from Edo to the head of 


Ise Bay and then turned inland towards Lake Biwa and the ter- 
minal point of Kyoto. It is clear. however, that there were 
artists turning out such images all over Japan. Otsu-e appear at 
roughly the same time as ukiyo-e, in the mid-seventeenth cen- 
tury, although for the most part these early examples are 
Buddhist and Shinto icons. Matthew Welch, who has worked 
extensively with this genre, has posited that an initial reason 
for the creation of Otsu-e might have been a demand by all lev- 
els of society for affordable icons to display to the Tokugawa 
olficials, then going door to door querying religious affiliation, 
and checking that no one was Christian. Having an Otsu-e 
icon on display would have helped to quieten any suspicions 
on the part of the officials, and its purchase would have been 


317 Kanbun Beauty. 17th century. Hanging scroll, color on paper; 
24 4x9 % in. (61.2 x 24.4 cm). The Mary and Jackson Burke Foundation, 
New York. 


within reach of most households. By the Genroku era, the zeal 
of the government's social reforms had waned, and accord- 
ingly so did the demand for cheap icons. Painters of Otsu-e 
began therefore to copy the subject matter of the ukiyo-e of the 
cities, from bijinga to narrative illustrations to satirical images 
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of society. One particularly charming example is an image of a 
samurai falconer (takajo), a type seen traveling in the retinue 
of a great daimyo (Fig. 318). The image of the warrior has a 
sweet simplicity, and the glum-looking bird on his upraised 
arm adds a note of whimsicality. However, by far the most rep- 
resentative art form of ukiyo-e, and indeed of the entire period, 
is the woodblock print. 


Ukiyo-E VWWOODBLOCK PRINTS 


‘The man generally credited with bringing the woodblock-print 
artist out of the shadows of anonymity into the light of public 
acclaim was Hishikawa Moronobu (1618—94). Born into a 
family that made its living by designing and executing embroi- 
dery on textiles, Moronobu began his artistic career making 
underdrawings on cloth. It was a short step from this to the 
designing of woodblock prints, utilizing supple black lines on 
the white ground of the paper. It is important to remark here 
that the great woodblock print artists are, in fact, designers of 
the images. That is, they produce the cartoons which the 
printer’s workmen would then carve onto a wooden block, rub 
with ink, and then impress onto paper. Sometime alter the 
great Edo fire of 1657, Moronobu is thought to have moved 
from the Chiba region to Edo, where he began to design prints. 
His period of greatest activity was from 1673 to 1687, 
although few prints have survived from this time. Primarily 
employed in book illustration, his great innovation was the 
production of sets of single-shect illustrations without any 
accompanying text, depicting such Edo themes as the pleasure 
districts, flower-viewing in the municipal gardens, and the 
like. He was also the first print designer to append his name to 
his prints. A particularly fine example of his work is the single 
sheet from the 1678 set Yoshiwara no tei (The Appearance o} 
Yoshiwara), Yoshiwara being the city’s principal pleasure quar- 
ter. The print shows the interior of a teahouse, with several 
patrons sitting on the floor watching as a courtesan dances to 
the accompaniment of a drum and two samisen (Fig. 319). To 
the left is a two-panel screen with Moronobu’s signature clear- 
ly visible as part of the surface decoration. 

A group of artists known as the Torii school benefited not 
only from the new prominence that Moronobu brought tc 
individual woodblock-print designers, but also from certain 
elements of his style and the new standards of excellence he 
set for the medium. Torii Kiyomoto (1645-1702), the founder. 
was an onnagata (performer of female roles) in the Kabuki the- 
ater. In 1687, he moved with his family from Osaka to Edo. 
where he was asked to design a poster for one of the Kabuk: 
theaters, His work received such favorable comment that he 
was asked to do posters for other theaters in the city, and grad- 
ually he developed a monopoly on the designing of theatei 
posters and programs. Kiyonobu I (16647-1729), Kiyomoto’s 


318 Falconer (Takajé). Edo period, 18th century. Hanging scroll, ink and 
color on paper; 23 % x 8 % in. (58.7 x 22.5 cm). The Minneapolis Institute 
of Arts, Minnesota. Gift of Harriet and Edson Spencer. (99.59.2). 
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son, made a singular contribution by developing a style of 
depiction that captured the rough, vigorous acting technique 
devised by the actor Ichikawa Danjur6, then immensely popu- 
lar in Edo. Kiyonobu I's style has been characterized rather 
unflatteringly as “gourd legs, wormlike,” referring to the 
heavy muscular legs of his male figures and to the strong line, 
varying considerably in width, that he uses to define the 
forms. A third, rather mysterious, figure in the Torii family is 
the artist called Kiyomasu I (act. 1697—mid-1720s). The doc- 
umentary evidence regarding his birth and death dates and 
his relationship to Kiyomoto and Kiyonobu I presents numer- 
ous problems of interpretation. However, from the few extant 
works attributed to Kiyomasu I, it would appear that he was a 
more accomplished and versatile artist than Kiyonobu I. An 
excellent example of his work is the print depicting Ichikawa 
Danjuro in the role of “Gord Uprooting a Bamboo Tree” (Gord 
Takenuki) (Fig. 320). The actor, a stocky man with bulging 
arm and leg muscles, exerts all his strength as the character 
Goro to pull a thick bamboo trunk out of the ground. The line 
that marks the contour of the body is remarkably calligraphic, 
resembling exuberant brushwork rather than lines cut in a 
block of wood. On the basis of this print, it is easy to see why 
the work of Kiyomasu I is greatly appreciated by connoisseurs 
for its vigorous and forceful style. 


Nishiki-e 

A major innovation of the eighteenth century was the evolu- 
tion of polychrome woodblock techniques to create images 
known as nishiki-e (brocade pictures). The technology for mak- 
ing color prints had existed in Japan since the seventeenth 
century and was used in the printing of mathematical and 


319 Illustration from Yoshiwara 
no tei (The Appearance of 
Yoshiwara), a woodblock series by 
Hishikawa Moronobu, showing a 
teahouse scene. 1678. One-color 
woodblock print on paper; 
horizontal dban size: 9 4 x [5 in. 
(23.2 x 38.1 cm). 

Tokyo National Museum. 


scientific books, but it was not until the mid-eighteenth centu- 
ry that single-sheet polychrome prints began to appear. The 
first nishiki-e were commissioned by a group of wealthy chénin 
and samurai who shared an interest in the arts, literature, and 
particularly the composition of haiku, and who indulged in 
elaborate and elegant pastimes, such as the exchange on New 
Year's Day of ingeniously designed and expensively printed 
calendars. One of the reasons that amateurs of the arts had to 
exercise such ingenuity in the creation of these year-end gifts 
was that the bakufu held a monopoly on the printing of calen- 
dars. Since these were privately printed and distributed, they 
were in violation of the law, and consequently the symbols for 
the months were subtly introduced into the composition so 
that at first glance the prints seemed to be nothing more than 
pretty pictures. It was no doubt this intrigue that made the 
activity so appealing. 

The first to produce nishiki-e was Suzuki Harunobu 
(1725-70), an Edo artist with a relatively undistinguished 
career until he was commissioned by a group of connoisseurs 
to design a multicolor calendar print. By 1766, these poly- 
chrome prints were being marketed commercially—minus 
their calendric markings. From then until his death four years 
later, Harunobu turned out hundreds of multicolor prints 
dealing with contemporary and classical themes. One of his 
favorite subjects, of which he made five different versions, was 
Furyd nana Komachi—the seven major events in the life of 
the most beautiful Heian poet. Ono Komachi (act. mid-ninth 
century), treated in a modern style and in modern dress. The 
subject was drawn from a group of N6 plays about Komachi by 
the great Muromachi-period playwrights Kan’ami and Ze’ami. 
One of these plays, Kayoi Komachi (Komachi of the Hundred 
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320 Gord Uprooting a Bamboo Tree, by Torii Kiyomasu |. 1697. Polychrome 
woodblock print on paper, with hand coloring; oban size: 15x 9 % in. (38.1 
x 23.2 cm). Tokyo National Museum. 


Nights), focuses on one of the poet's would-be lovers, with 
whom she made the agreement that if he would visit her 
house without seeing her for a hundred successive nights then 
she would grant him a rendezvous. According to Kan’ami's 
play, the youth came faithfully for ninety-nine nights, passing 
the time on the mounting block of her carriage, but died 
belore nightfall on the last night. Harunobu’s modernization 
chose a less melancholy ending: the young man’s father died 
on the hundredth day, and therefore the young man could not 
come. In the print illustrated here, Komachi is shown as a 
beautiful and elegant, but heartless, courtesan of the Edo peri- 
od, standing on the veranda of her house while her maidser- 
vant counts off on her fingers the number of nights the 
would-be lover has kept his promise (Fig. 321). The poem she 
wrote to him on the day after his nonappearance appears in a 
cartouche in the upper-right corner, written around the shape 
of the young man shielding himsell from the elements as he 
struggles to meet her demands: 
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321 Kayoi Kamachi, from the series Firya nana yatsushi komachi (Seven 
Modern Dandified Komachi), by Suzuki Harunobu. |766—7. Polychrome 
woodblock print on paper; hosoban size: 13 x 5 % in. (33 x 14.2 cm). 
Tokyo National Museum. 


in the early dawn 

You marked up a hundred nights 
On the mounting block— 

But the night you lailed to come 
It was | who counted that 


D.B. Waterhouse, Harunobu and his Age. London. 1964, 85. 


Woodblock Printing 


Woodblock prints are made by transferring an image carved into 
the surface of a wooden block—for traditional Japanese prints 
usually of cherry wood—to a sheet of paper. The artist first makes 
a design on ordinary paper and has it transferred to a special thin, 
semi-transparent paper, which is pasted face down on the wood 
block. The surface of the block is cut and chiseled away to leave a 
design formed of raised lines and solid areas. Ink is applied to this 
surface and a piece of paper placed over it. The reverse of the 
paper is rubbed with a baren, or disk-shaped pad, which causes 
the transfer of ink from the block to the obverse of the paper. 
Early woodblock prints used only black ink, but by the | 760s 
techniques for printing in many colors—up to twenty—had been 
developed and were in wide use. In order to apply several colors 
to a single sheet of paper by mechanical means, as opposed to 
hand coloring, a separate block was carved for each color. 
Furthermore, it was necessary to develop a system for aligning 


each block so that it would register a single color within the initial 
black outlines printed on the sheet. Kento, a set of two cuts on the 
edge of each block, accomplished this. To stand up to many 
rubbings, the paper used for woodblock prints has to be strong 
and absorbent. Traditionally, the favored paper has been hoshé, 
made from the inner layers of the bark of the mulberry tree. 

The sizes of Japanese woodblock prints were largely 
determined by the stock papers available for printing. Thus paper 
dimensions have provided the terminology for print sizes. Among 
the most frequently found are oban (large print), about 15 x 10 
inches (38 x 26 cm); chdban (medium print), about 6.5 x 7 inches 
(15.5 x 18 cm); hosoban (narrow print), about 14 x 6 inches 
(35 x 15 cm); and hashira-e (pillar print), about 28 x 6 inches 
(70 x 15 cm). In the late eighteenth century and in the nineteenth 
century, oban sheets were frequently joined together to form 


triptychs and even pentiptychs. 
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of the Torii school, Torii Kiyonaga (1752-1815). Although 
not a blood relation of the Torii family—his official surname 
was Sekiguchi—Kiyonaga assumed leadership of the Torij 
school in 1785, when his master Kiyomitsu (1735-85) died 
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322 Morning Haze at Asakusa, from the set “Eight Sophisticated Views of 
Edo,” by Suzuki Harunobu. c. | 769. Polychrome woodblock print on paper; 
chiban size: 10 x 7 4 in. (25.4 x 19 cm). Tokyo National Museum. 


Harunobu’s favorite contemporary subjects were the two 
great beauties of the day in Edo, Osen and Ofuji. The first was 
a daughter of the proprietor of a teahouse on the grounds of 
Kasamori Shrine and the second of the owner of a toothpick 
shop behind Asakusa Kannonji. In the print “Morning Haze at 
Asakusa,” from the set Eight Sophisticated Views of Edo, Ofuji is 
shown flirting with a young samurai (Fig. 322). Like all of 
Harunobu’s female figures, she is depicted as a slender, grace- 
ful girl, innocent and untouched by the rigors of life. 
Harunobu never tries to individualize his young women; they 
are presented without unique features. Ofuji was known as the 
“ginko girl” because of the ginko trees near her father’s shop, 
and Harunobu has made reference to this by including sever- 
al ginko leaves in the foreground of the print. However, he has 
gone a step beyond this cliché by placing Ofuji against the 
backdrop of a willow tree, again a reference to her youth and 
pliability, and to the “willow world,” another euphemism for 
the pleasure district. 


UKkiYo-E ARTISTS 


Torii Kiyonaga 
The ukiyo-e artist who best depicts the elegant surface of 
Japanese life in the late eighteenth century is the great master 


vent any disputes about who would succeed him, his own kin 
or Kiyomitsu’s grandson. His work demonstrates a quality of 
reticence in the assertion of his own personality and of gentil- 
ity in the depiction of his subjects. In the years 1781 to 1785, 
Kiyonaga developed a style of bijinga which became the pre- 
ferred form for the genre for the remainder of the century. In 
his prints the women—whether important figures from histo- 
ry or literature, geisha, or wives of the merchant class—are 
depicted as tall, elegant creatures engaged in gentle, decorous 
activities. After 1787, Kiyonaga mainly produced actor prints 
in accordance with his role as head of the Torii school, and by 
1800 he seems to have retired from the active production of 
prints, contenting himself with drawings for his own and his 
friends’ amusement. A particularly interesting pair of New 
Year prints shows two groups of women meeting on the Edo 
bridge called Nihonbashi (Fig. 323). The group on the left is 
presumably returning from a pilgrimage to Enoshima, an 
island off the coast of Kamakura, as the figure at the head of 
the group is holding a hat with the word “Enoshima” written 
on it. The women in the right half of the diptych cannot be so 
specifically identified, but they appear to be acquaintances of 
the returning figures. The setting for their chance meeting 
affords the artist an opportunity to depict the environs of the 
Nihonbashi River, with Edo Castle and Mount Fuji visible in 
the background. 

A copy of another Kiyonaga diptych, called Interior of a 
Bathhouse (Fig. 324), was owned by the nineteenth-century 
French painter Edgar Degas (1834-1917), who hung it in his 
bedroom. Degas admired it a great deal, and not only for the 
obvious reasons, but also for its spatial dissonances, which he 
attempted to integrate into his own work. The diptych depicts 
a familiar Japanese scene, the public bathhouse. These bath- 
houses, which became such a feature of Japanese culture. 
were first recorded in the fourteenth century, in the Gion dis- 
trict of Kyoto, and by the early seventeenth century most 
urban neighborhoods were equipped with one. The undeni- 
ably prurient nature of this print highlights the numerous reg- 
ulations regarding bathhouses of the eighteenth century. 
most of which seem aimed at separate bathing for the sexes. In 
the right panel a mother washes her child’s face, and in the left 
panel two squatting women chat as they rinse their bodies. In 
the upper left the head of the proprietor can be seen. In addi- 
tion Kiyonaga used a couple of compositional elements that, 
although natural outgrowths of the Japanese illustrative tra- 
dition, were profoundly challenging to Western artists of the 
late nineteenth century. He created an impression of space 
within the enclosed area of the building by using the oblique 
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323 New Year's Scene:Women Meeting on Nihonbashi Bridge, by Torii Kiyonaga. | 786. Polychrome woodblock print diptych on paper, 
each dban size: 15 x 9 % in. (38.1 x 23.2 cm). The Honolulu Academy of Arts. Gift of James A. Michener. 199] (21, 801). 


324 Interior of a Bathhouse, by Torii Kiyonaga. 

| 780s. Polychrome woodblock-print diptych, ink 
and color on paper, dban size: as mounted, 

15 ’in. x 20 & in. (38.7 x 51 cm). Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston. William Sturgis Bigelow 
Collection. (30.46-7). 
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lines of the floorboards to lead the viewer's eye deep into the 
inner room. The figures are arranged in an asymmetrical pat- 
tern. with a recess at the center of the composition. 


Téshdsai Sharaku and Kitagawa Utamaro 
The artists who best reflect a change in mood in popular taste 
in the shogunal capital at the end of the eighteenth century 
are Toshasai Sharaku and Kitagawa Utamaro, who attempted 
to show the figures of the ukiyo-e world, the actors and cour- 
tesans, as they really were, even when vain, frivolous, and 
addicted to sensual pleasures. Sharaku is one of the most 
famous creators of woodblock prints, and also the most enig- 
matic—the dates and events of his life are unknown. He 
appeared on the scene in the spring of 1794, produced a series 
of nearly one hundred and fifty print designs of Kabuki actors, 
and disappeared again after the New Year's performance in 
1795. However, in that brief period he created some of the 
most extraordinarily insightful pictures of players, showing 
them in the act of portraying a specific dramatic character 
and at the same time revealing the personality of the actor 
behind the makeup and elaborate costumes. 

The print depicting Segawa Tomisaburéo II as Yadorigi, the 


wife of a chdnin, is a superb example of Sharaku’s work 





(Fig. 325). The man, often called “Nasty Tomi” because of his 
ascerbic offstage personality, is shown tight-jawed. glaring 
meanly through tiny, hard eyes as he mincingly pulls up one 
sleeve of his kosode. The truthful and unflattering quality of 
the portrait and the glistening gray mica background combine 
to create an incisive and vital image, an actor in a mie pose— 
a moment frozen in time expressing the character's emotional] 
state—in the glimmering light of a stage illuminated by 
lanterns placed along the front edge of the platform. Thwarted 
by the sumptuary law of 1794 forbidding the use of mica as 
well as other luxury items, Sharaku was forced in his later 
prints to use a flat yellow ground to suggest the atmosphere of 
the stage on which his figures moved, but it was never as suc- 
cessful as the gray mica grounds. His last works show a dis- 
tinct decline in quality, which may have been the reason he 
gave up printmaking. 

Kitagawa Utamaro (1753-1806) was a more lasting and 
versatile artist who turned out picture books on insects, the 
libretti for Kabuki plays, and prints based on the plots of such 
famous stories as Chiishingura—the revenge of the forty-seven 
ronin. His favorite subject matter seems to have been beautiful 
women: not only those resident in the pleasure districts, but 
ordinary chdnin wives and daughters as well, engaged in 
everyday activities such as bathing their children or cooling 
themselves by the river on a warm summer evening. Little is 
known about Utamaro’s early years, but he studied art with 
Toriyama Sekien (1712-88), an ukiyo-e artist who trained in 
the Kano school, and who is known today primarily for his 
illustrated volumes of humorous verse. With Sekien’s death, 
Utamaro adopted a signature, which suggested that he con- 
sidered himself to be an artist in his own right, and no longer 
a disciple. 

Throughout the last decade of the eighteenth century, his 
was the dominant presence in the production of ukiyo-e. In 
1804, he made a three-panel print depicting Hideyoshi in the 
midst of a party with his five concubines under the cherry 
blossoms at Daigoji. The bakufu took exception to the print 
because it violated the prohibitions against identifying famous 
historical figures and punished Utamaro with a three-day jail 
sentence and fifty days in hand chains, an ordeal that con- 
tributed directly to his death. Sharaku’s forte was the person- 
ality behind the makeup of the Kabuki actor; Utamaro’s was 
the female psyche in all its nuances. In his series Hokkoku 
goshiki suwmi (Five Kinds of Ink from the Northern Provinces), 
Utamaro has penned a title cleverly punning on the five differ- 
ent classes of courtesan, from one of the highest, the geigi, a 
kind of geisha, a charming and coquettish young woman 
carefully dressed in elegant garments, to the teppd. the lowest 
and most debased of prostitutes (Figs 326 and 327). 


325 Segawa Tomisaburd as Yadorigi, Ogishi Kurando’s Wife, by Téshissai 
Sharaku. 1794. Polychrome woodblock print with mica background on 
paper; Oban size: 15 x 9 4 in (38.1 x 23.2 cm). Tokyo National Museum. 
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326 Geigi, from the series Hokkoku goshiki sumi (Five Kinds of Ink from 
the Northern Provinces), by Kitagawa Utamaro. Early 1790s. Polychrome 
woodblock print on paper; dban size: 15 x 9 % in. (38.1 x 23.2 cm). 
Private collection. 


Utamaro’s teppd is caught in the midst of her trade, her unseen 
client implied by her dishevelled hair. disarrayed garments. 
and the sheets of paper gripped in her teeth, a detail often 
included in erotic prints. The geigi, on the other hand, is a gay 
and animated woman who is bent on amusing her customer 
through conversation. 

Another example of Utamaro’s art can be seen in his 
prints of Yamauba and her son Kintar6, with their depiction of 
the warm maternal relationship between the beautiful, if 
slightly rough and unkempt, mother and the chubby, mischie- 
vous child (Fig. 328). The Yamauba theme had appeared in 
many different forms. ranging from folktales and songs sung 
lo the accompaniment of the samisen to NO chants. and, 
depending on the context, different elements of the story 
receive emphasis. Yamauba is either a mountain spirit or a 
mortal woman who married a great warrior but was left 
behind when he was wrongfully banished from court. A child 
is born of this union, and the mother is forced to retreat to the 
mountains to save herself and her son. When they are later 


discovered by the legendary general Minamoto no 
Yorimitsu (948-1021), Kintar6. a chubby-cheeked., 
orange-skinned boy, is wrestling with a bear. The soldier is 
fascinated and asks the boy to introduce him to his moth- 
er. A strange but attractive woman appears, clad in a gar- 
ment of leaves, her hair long and scraggly. Yet in spite of 
her rough appearance Yamauba speaks to Yorimitsu in 
the cultured manner of a noblewoman. The general, 
impressed by the boy’s strength and his unusual upbring- 
ing, makes him a retainer, and Kintar6 matures into an 
exemplary warrior who vindicates his father’s name. The 
theme of Yamauba and Kintaro was still popular in the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries and 
became the vehicle for expressing a maternal and, in 
some cases, almost sensual relationship between the 
beautiful, rustic woman and her rather animal-like child. 
One of the most charming prints of Utamaro’s group 
shows Yamauba teasing the boy by holding a twig bearing 
two chestnuts just beyond his reach. Frustrated, Kintaré 
grabs the cloth of her kimono and tries to climb up her 
leg. After Utamaro’s death, pictures of actors and 





327 Teppd, from the series Hokkoku goshiki sumi (Five Kinds of Ink 
from the Northern Provinces), by Kitagawa Utamaro. Early 1790s. 
Polychrome woodblock print on paper; dban size: |5 x 9 &% in. 
(38.1 x 23.2 cm). Ohta Memorial Museum. 
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328 Yamauba and Kintard:The Chestnut, by Kitagawa Utamaro. | 796-9. 
Polychrome woodblock print on paper; chiiban size: 10 x 7 % in. (25.4 x 19 
cm). Tokyo National Museum. 


courtesans no longer retained the master’s naturalism and 
insight into human character. It was not until the 1820s, 
when a new group of artists turned to the depiction of land- 
scape scenes in a romantic vein, that woodblock prints 
regained their popularity. 


The Utagawa School 

Ukiyo-e in the last years of the Edo period took quite a different 
direction from the prints produced in the eighteenth century, 
The most prolilic school of the nineteenth century was the 
Utagawa, founded in the late 1700s by a rather minor artist, 
Utagawa Toyoharu (1735-1814), who specialized in prints 
using Western one-point perspective—uki-e. His greatest 
accomplishment was as a teacher, and he managed to assem- 
ble a studio of talented young artists who not only produced 
commercially successful prints, but were able to attract stu- 
dents who could continue the Utagawa line. Two outstanding 
printmakers of the nineteenth century, Toyokuni and 
Kuniyoshi, though working in their own individual styles, 
traced their artistic lineage to the Utagawa school. 

At about the same time that Sharaku made his brief 
appearance as a printmaker in the 1790s, Utagawa Toyokuni 
| (1769-1825) developed his own style for representing single 
actors seen in dramatic, full-length poses against a light gray 
ground. His most impressive work of this period is a group of 
more than fifty prints entitled Yakusha butai no sugata-e (Views 
of Actors on Stage), produced between 1794 and 1796. Given 
his new-found popularity, by the end of the century he was 
able to include other subject matter in his prints: beautiful 
women, young children, and humorous scenes. However, the 
increasing demand for actor prints forced Toyokuni to work 
too quickly; toward the end of his life, the quality of his work 
declined markedly. Nevertheless, in his heyday he produced 
work of considerable intensity and power. 

Typical of his prints depicting beautiful women is a series 
of fan-shaped designs of 1823 entitled [mayo Juni-kagetsu (The 
Twelve Months of Fashion), from which Minazuki, the month 
without water (according to the Western calendar, late July 
after the rainy season had ended), is illustrated (Fig. 329). 
Ostensibly the subject is a young woman holding a mirror 
behind her head so that she can check the appearance of the 
nape of her neck—considered by the Japanese to be an eroge- 
nous zone—by projecting its reflection onto a mirror in front 
of her. The double mirror image was a popular theme among 
Utagawa artists, but in this scene the table mirror is covered 
with a cloth. The print would seem to be a pun on the name of 
the month. Mi is a homonym meaning both “water” and “to 
see,” thus Minazuki could also mean, “month of not secing” a 
charming and witty variation on a familiar theme. 

Utagawa Kuniyoshi (1798-1861) studied with 'Toyokuni, 
but preferred then to branch off in his own direction. In 1827, 
he produced a series of warrior prints depicting one hundred 
and eight heroes from the sixteenth-century Chinese novel 
Shuihuzhuan (jAv. Suikoden), which recounts the adventures of 
a group of bandits who valiantly sacrifice themselves for the 
emperor. The images, inspired stylistically by Shoun Genkei's 
(1648-1710) sculptures of the five hundred rakan in Edo’s 
Gohyaku Rakanji, were an instant sensation. Though 
Kuniyoshi worked also in other genres of ukiyo-e, he is best 
known today for such musha-e (warrior pictures), especially 
his triptychs. 
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One of his most dramatic and gruesome prints is the trip- 
tych of Takiyasha the Witch and the Skeleton Specter, of c. 1845 
(Fig. 330). The subject derives from the Kabuki play Soma dairi 
(The Palace of Soma), performed in 1844 and based on the 
story of the rebellion of Taira no Masakado (d. 940). 
Masakado was one of the first samurai to rebel against imperi- 
al authority when in 930 he embarked on a rampage to 
acquire land in the northern provinces around Hitachi. The 
power of the court was largely ineffective in these outlying 
regions, and in 940 Masakado proclaimed himself emperor 
and appointed governors to the eight provinces he controlled. 
Within two months, however, he was captured and killed, his 
head taken back to Kyoto for display. In the mid-1800s this 
story found its way to the Kabuki stage, focusing not on 
Masakado’'s rebellion but on its aftermath. Masakado had left 
behind two children, a son, Yoshikado, and a daughter, 
Takiyasha. A local samurai, hearing that a ghost had 
appeared at Masakado’s residence, the Soma palace, goes to 
investigate and encounters Takiyasha disguised as a courte- 
san. When she fails to win the samurai's affection, she sum- 
mons a giant skeleton to overpower him. Skeletons have 
appeared in Japanese art from the twelfth century onward, but 
seldom have they been treated as such menacing figures. In 
this triptych Kunivoshi has truly captured the late Edo period 
taste for the bizarre. 


Katsushika Hokusai 

Another aspect of popular taste at the end of the Edo period 
was a fondness for romantic views depicting human beings 
and their place in nature. The woodblock-print artist 


329 Minzuki (July), by Utagawa 
Toyokuni |, from the series Imayé 
Juni-kagetsu (The Twelve Months of 
Fashion). 1823. Woodblock fan print; 
horizontal dban size: 9 % x 15 in. 
(23.2 x 38.1 cm). Private collection. 


Katsushika Hokusai (1760-1849) was the first to capture the 
attention of collectors of ukiyo-e with visions of the Japanese 
landscape. Hokusai’s personality is well expressed in the sig- 
nature he adopted toward the end of his life, “Old Man Mad 
With Painting.” 

Apprenticed to a woodblock-print engraver in his teens, 
Hokusai learned the technical and interpretive skills involved 
in translating the stylistic nuances of an original ink drawing 
into the engraved lines of the print block. As this was a period 
when polychrome prints were being produced in great num- 
bers, he must also have acquired considerable knowledge of 
the total process. In 1778, he embarked on his creative career 
by becoming a pupil of Katsukawa Shunsho (1726-92), 
under whose tutelage he produced a wide variety of works, 
including single sheets depicting beautiful women, sumo 
wrestlers, birds and flowers, and even some landscapes in 
which he experimented with Western perspective. The climate 
of the art world in Edo at this time was such that affiliation 
with a particular group of artists was essential to economic 
survival and, as the Katsukawa school was no longer so popu- 
lar, Hokusai found it advantageous to seek other connections. 
At one time he studied painting under the Kano master Yasen, 
but was expelled from the studio for criticizing his teacher's 
handling of a particular painting. Hokusai dropped from sight 
in 1794, the year Sharaku produced his actor prints, giving 
rise to speculation that he briefly adopted the name and style 
associated with that enigmatic artist. However, today few 
scholars accept this as a possibility. Later Hokusai assumed the 
headship of the Tawaraya school, a group of artists dedicated 
to the revival of the Rinpa style of decorative art. Finally. in 
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330 Takiyasha the Witch and the Skeleton Specter, from Soma dairi (The Palace of Soma), by Utagawa Kuniyoshi. c. 1845. Polychrome woodblock print on paper 
triptych; each dban size: 14 % x 10 in. (37.3 x 25.5 cm). Spencer Museum of Art, The University of Kansas (Weare-West Fund). (84.32a, b, c). 
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331 The Barrel-maker of Fujimihara, from Thirty-six views of Mount Fuji, by Katsushika Hokusai. c. 1830. 
Polychrome woodblock print on paper; horizontal dban size:9 % x 15 in (23.2 x 38.1 cm). Tokyo National Museum. 
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332  Sarayashiki, from Hyaku monogatari (One Hundred [Ghost] Stories), 
by Katsushika Hokusai. c. 1830. Polychrome woodblock print on paper, 
with embossing; chiban size: 10 x 7 4 in. (25.4 x 19 cm). 

Tokyo National Museum. 


1799, Hokusai struck out on his own, in spite of the financial 
losses that entailed, and for the next thirty years he worked 
steadily and single-mindedly to develop a personal style. 

His most popular achievement was a series of forty-six 
prints entitled Thirty-six Views of Mount Fuji, begun in 1823 
and completed around 1831. Several of the illustrations are 
studies of the volcano under various atmospheric conditions, 
but the majority depict Fuji as a backdrop against which com- 
mon people, such as a barrel-maker at Fujimihara, are shown 
engaged in everyday activities (fig. 331). In Hokusai’s hands 
the routine task of barrel-making is treated with a typically 
Japanese light-hearted humor as a tiny man kneels inside an 
enormous barrel, smoothing the joints between the planks. 
Behind him is a parched and cracked rice field, and in the far 
distance, the tiny snow-covered tip of Mount Fuji. The circle of 
the barrel encloses all: the craftsman and his world, the bare- 
ness of the soil, and the beauty of the natural landscape seen 
in the distance. 

Just as Hokusai reflected the contemporary taste for 
romantic, untroubled views of nature, he also had a flair for 
the bizarre. About the same time he finished the Thirty-six 
Views of Mount Fuji, he began a series titled Hyaku monogatari 
(One Hundred [Ghost] Stories). A then popular game involved 


placing one hundred lighted tapers in a shallow oil dish and 
telling ghost stories. Each time a tale was finished a taper 
would be extinguished, until the room in which the racon- 
teurs were assembled was completely dark, and the spirits 
summoned by the storytelling swirled around those present. 
For some reason, after Hokusai had executed five prints in the 
series he stopped. Nevertheless, several of his designs are truly 
memorable for their bizarre and ghostly quality, none more so 
than Sarayashiki (House of Plates) (Fig. 332). In this tale a 
young girl serving in the house of a wealthy samurai is falsely 
accused of breaking one of a set of ten valuable blue-and- 
white porcelain dishes. She is thrown into a well by her 
enraged master and drowned. Therealter her voice is heard in 
the night, counting slowly up to nine and then wailing pitiful- 
ly. Hokusai depicts the top of the well, its vertical wooden 
planks bound by stout vines, and, against a deep-blue mid- 
night sky, a woman's head rising from the well on a curving 
neck of blue-and-white dishes. From her mouth emerges a 
thin trail of white smoke, suggesting the sound of her count- 
ing. These prints are among the finest of Hokusai’s work in 
terms of the technical quality of carving and inking the block 
as well as the drama and eerie beauty of the design. 


Totoya Hokkei 

The pupil of whom Hokusai was fondest was undoubtedly his 
daughter, Katsushika Oi (act. 1818-54), who gained a great 
deal of fame in her lifetime as a painter of ukiyo-e subjects such 
as bijin, but also in subjects taken from Chinese popular 
mythology and literature. However, Hokusai's most distin- 
guished pupil in print design was Totoya Hokkci 
(1780-1850), a fishmonger turned professional artist. 
Although he designed book illustrations and some commer- 
cially published, single-sheet prints, he is best known today for 
his surimono, or limited editions—sometimes no more than a 
single sheet—of elegantly printed, small-size woodblock 
prints, used most often for announcements or to be included 
with a New Year’s gift. Usually a poem or two, either the 
seventeen-syllable haiku or the thirty-one-syllable humorous 
form called kydka, accompanies the design, as in Hokkei's 
1821 surimono of Mount Fuji and the Island of Enoshima, from 
the Shichiri Beach (Fig. 333). 

Enoshima was believed to be the hiding place of an evil 
dragon who was eventually tamed by the goddess Benten (sKT. 
Saraswali) and turned into a companionable white snake. For 
this reason, the island was frequently used as a symbol for the 
year of the snake on printed New Year's greetings. Along the 
lower margin of Hokkei’s print is a long sandy beach, the 
Shichiri (Seven League Beach), partially obscured by gray 
embossed cloud forms. In the white area of water above, 
embossed lines are used to suggest waves rolling toward the 
shore. At the base of the mountains, which rise sharply from 
the water's edge, is a village of pale red, thatch-roofed houses, 
and almost hidden in the olive-green forest above is a temple 
pagoda. Finally, in the upper right is the white triangle of 
Mount Fuji, a delicate embossed accent almost invisible 
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333. Mount Fuji and the Island of Enoshima, from Shichiri Beach, by Totoya 
Hokkei. 1821. Surimono polychrome woodblock print on paper, with 
embossing; kaku size: 8 4 x 7 4 in. (21 x 18.2 cm). The Chester Beatty 
Library, Dublin. 


against the pale beige sky. Two kyéka appear at the top of the 
print. This kind of New Year’s card is surely one of the finest 
examples of the Japanese printer’s craftsmanship, a quiet gem 
of pictorial expression. 


Ando Hiroshige 

The last of the great Edo-period print designers, Ando 
Hiroshige (1797-1858), achieved recognition as an artist 
almost overnight, with the publication in 1834 of a series of 
landscapes called the Fifty-three Stations of the Tokaido. 
Hiroshige had undergone a long apprenticeship under 
Utagawa Toyohiro and afterward tried his hand at standard 
ukiyo-e themes such as bijinga. However, in the summer of 
1832, perhaps inspired by the success of Hokusai’s views 
of Mount Fuji, or bewitched by the same gods who moved the 
haiku master Matsuo Bashé6 (1644—94) to undertake his jour- 
ney to the northern provinces, Iiroshige set out for Kyoto 
along the Tékaid6 with a convoy escorting a group of horses, 
an annual gift from the shogun to the emperor. From his expe- 
riences on this trip and his knowledge of the Japanese land- 
scape in general, Hiroshige produced a series of prints that 
combine a lyrical view of the countryside throughout the 
course of the four seasons with charmingly humorous depic- 
tions of the people and the local customs of each post station 
along the road. 


One of the most skillfully designed prints in the series 
presents the port town of Kuwana (Fig. 334). In the fore- 
ground are two ships, their sails lowered, having just complet- 
ed the seventeen-mile (27.4 km) voyage across Ise Bay from 
Miya. Directly behind the boats is Kuwana Castle, and to the 
left, the bay dotted with sailboats stretches to the horizon. Not 
only does the print convey the essence of the scenery, the 
longest water passage along the Tokaid6 and also the most 
dangerous, but it also utilizes several elements of style, both 
classical and modern, that would appeal to chénin of the early 
nineteenth century. Kuwana Castle is depicted in dark gray 
and white, as it should be, but the trees behind it are treated 
in black and pale gray, in the manner of a monochrome land- 
scape. The left half of the print, on the other hand, has a 
distinctly Western feeling, the slightly tilted ground plane ter- 
minating in the far distance with the horizon line. 

So popular was the Tokaido series that Hiroshige’s reputa- 
tion quickly eclipsed that of Hokusai. Hiroshige devoted most 


of the remainder of his artistic career to the production of 


landscape prints depicting two principal types of subject mat- 
ter: post stations along the two main Kyoto—Edo highways, the 
Tokaidd and the Kisokaid6, the inland highway through the 
Kiso Mountains, and famous scenic spots around the two 
major cities. For people living with the challenges and uncer- 
tainties of the end of the Tokugawa shogunate, Hiroshige's 
idyllic landscapes must have cast a romantic shadow over the 
realities of the times. 


Decorative and Applied Arts 


THE PORCELAIN REVOLUTION 


In the 1590s Toyotomi Hideyoshi had launched two massive 
invasions of Korea, both of which ended in failure for the 
Japanese troops and devastation for the Korean people. For 
Japan the greatest legacy of the campaigns was probably the 
thousands of civilian prisoners of war taken back to Japan to 
work out their lives in indentured labor. Several of the daimyo 
accompanying the invasions, and particularly those from 
Kyasha, who held business interests in the booming ceramic 
industry, had a special preference for Korean potters, and sev- 
eral hundred of these were brought back to their domains to 
work at their new lords’ kilns. At this point in the late six- 
teenth century, the Chinese and Korean ceramic industries 


were leagues ahead of their Japanese equivalents in terms of 


potting and kiln technology. In the fourteenth century, the 
Chinese had perfected a particular type of high-fired ware 
made out of a white, kaolin-rich clay that was both highly 
malleable and, when fired, durable. This porcelain soon 
became one of China’s major exports, rivaling silk’s previous- 
ly unchallenged position among the nation’s commodities. 
From a massive kiln center set up at Jingdezhen, China began 
exporting porcelain wares all over the world, and not least to 
Japan. It was one of the most highly prized commodities that 
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East Asia had to offer to the European markets, whose traders 
in the sixteenth century had begun to arrive by the sea routes, 
and over the subsequent centuries it was one of the primary 
reasons that they kept on coming. Porcelain technology soon 
spread to Korea, and Korean wares quickly came to be as highly 
prized as those of China. Japan by the late sixteenth century 
was one of both Korea and China’s major clients for porcelain; 
the closest the native ceramic industry came was the Karatsu 
ware developed by Korean potters in Kyasht around 1590 
(see Fig. 289). Although far from being true porcelain, the 
enormous success of this ware in the native Japanese markets 
had made the daimyo who sponsored and controlled these 
industries all the keener to create a Japanese product. 


Arita 
‘They did not have long to wait. Among the potters brought 
back from Korea was Ri Sampei, who was taken by the daimyo 


Nabeshima Naoshige (1538-1618) to the Arita region of 


Kyasha, where in 1616 he discovered a kaolin-rich clay that 
could produce porcelain. These indentured Korean potters 
also introduced to Japan a new type of kiln, the nobori gama (or 
climbing kiln), consisting of a series of ovens built along the 
incline of a hill. Both the segmentation of the kiln space and 
its arrangement in tiers along a slope permitted greater con- 
trol of the temperature in any one oven. These first Japanese 
porcelains were unsurprisingly identical to Korean wares, but 
the Korean potters soon also began to copy the blue-and-white 
porcelain designs of China. which had long been a popular 
import on the Japanese market. Porcelain is fired at such a 
high temperature that few of the colored glazes traditionally 


334 Kuwana, Shichiri 
Watashiguchi, from the 
series Fifty-three Stations 
of the Tokaido, by Andé 
Hiroshige. |834. 
Polychrome woodblock 


dOban size: 9 % x 15 in 
(23.2 x 38.1 cm). Tokyo 
National Museum. 


used in stonewares, most famously the jade-like celadon, could 
survive the firing process. Two underglaze pigments, however, 
were discovered that could; these were cobalt, which produced 
a blue color, and copper oxide, which produced a red. The cop- 
per oxide was extremely sensitive to firing, and unless circum- 
stances were absolutely right could instead turn out a flat, 
grayish hue. But cobalt much more dependably produced a 
rich blue color, which explains why the predominant type of 
Chinese porcelain has a clear white surface decorated with a 
pattern painted in cobalt blue underneath a transparent glaze. 
By the time the technology was transmitted to Japan, howev- 
er, a double-firing process had also developed, by which a 
porcelain ware was first fired with a transparent glaze at high 
temperature, with or without a cobalt underpainted design. 
After cooling, the ware was then painted from a wider range of 
colors available in lead-fluxed pigments, and fired once again 
at a much lower temperature. 

For more than a hundred years Arita held a virtual 
monopoly on the production of porcelain, making the 
Nabeshima one of the richest samurai clans in the country. 
Shipped out to eager markets all over Japan via the port of 
Imari, the porcelain of Arita became famous as Imari ware. In 
the middle of the seventeenth century, the Nabeshima directly 
benefited from the suspension of activities at the Jingdezhen 
kilns in China in the chaos attending the switch from the Ming 
empire (1368-1644) to that of the Qing (1644-1911). 
European traders turned to the Arita kilns to fulfill their 
numerous orders for porcelain, and it was a market that 
Jingdezhen found itself unable totally to recover once it was 
back on its feet later in the century. Ko (Old) Imari is the name 
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traditionally given to these early wares made between 1620 
and c. 1670, although a more recent scholarly term is Shoki 
(Early) Imari. A typical example is a bottle decorated with a 
design painted in cobalt blue and clearly based on Chinese 
landscape motifs: a tall mountain in the background. a 
thatch-rooled pavilion, and in the foreground tall, angular 
pine trees (Fig. 335). Ko Imari wares are more thickly potted 
than later production, when the potters had perfected the clay 
mixture and firing techniques. They also not infrequently 
betray signs of hasty execution, even to the point of sloppi- 
ness, with imprints of the potter's fingers and sand grit on the 
foot rims after firing. On this bottle, the pine trees of the fore- 
ground seem to have been added as an afterthought, and the 
decorator was apparently unsure how they should follow the 
contour of the curved surface. However, such clumsiness often 
found a receptive audience amongst adherents to the wabi aes- 
thetic of the tea ceremony, and Ko Imari wares have long been 
appreciated for their rustic and naive charm. 

A signilicant advance in decoration of Arita porcelain was 
achieved in the mid-1600s by the Arita potter Sakaida 
Kakiemon (1596-1666). From immigrant Chinese potters at 
the port of Nagasaki, he learned how to make the lead-fluxed 
overglaze enamels that added so considerably to the palette of 
porcelain decoration. Characteristic of wares made at his 
Kakiemon kiln are designs in bright hues including blue, 
black, green, yellow, occasionally purple, and a particular 





orange-red, said to be based on the color of the fruit of a per- 
simmon tree in the potter's garden. A fine example of his work 
is a saké bottle ornamented with a phoenix and paulownia 
leaves (Fig. 336). The bird is depicted in mid-flight, his tai| 
feathers spread, their curves complimenting the boldly shaped 
body of the vessel. Below are the clusters of leaves and flowers. 


Stylized paulownia leaves were adopted as the mon (crest) of 


several samurai families, and it has been suggested that this 
saké bottle may have been made on commission for a particu- 
lar daimyo or a wealthy merchant. 

Nabeshima ware was produced in Arita from 1625, and 
originally intended for the use of the daimyo’s family alone, 
although presents of it were made as diplomatic gifts to the 
shogun in Edo. However, by the end of the Genroku era, the 
client base had expanded to include other samurai clans and 
the court aristocracy. This high-quality ware was made pri- 
marily for use at official functions, and the range of shapes is 
limited. Most numerous are shallow dishes with a high foot 
made in sets of ten and twenty. It is thought that the original 
inspiration for this type of plate was lacquerware. In order to 
maintain uniformity of shape, the clay was pressed into molds, 
and to ensure uniformity of decoration the motils were trans- 
ferred from a single sketch to the clay surface. Various sources 
were used, including textile patterns, subjects treated by the 
Kano and Tosa schools of painting, and popular decorative 
motifs. The whole design was outlined on the plate in under- 
glaze cobalt blue and, after the plate was fired, colors were 
applied in overglaze enamels, covering the blue outlines. A 
particularly striking plate combines a motif of a blossoming 
cherry tree with an abstract pattern suggesting the curtains 
set up outdoors to create a blossom-viewing enclosure (Fig. 
337). The surface is further articulated by three color zones, 
pale blue, pale green, and dark chocolate brown. 


Ko Kutani 
The second major category of porcelains produced in the early 
Edo period was Ko Kutani, or Old Kutani wares, from the vil- 


lage of Kutani in Ishikawa prefecture on the main island of 


Honshi, to the southwest of the city of Kanazawa. The histo- 
ry of this type of ware is the most problematic of all the porce- 
lains. The prevailing opinion is that the Kutani kilns were 
opened in the late 1650s, when clay appropriate for making 
porcelain was discovered in the area. The first daimyo of the 
Daishoji fief was a cultured man with a strong interest in 
the tea ceremony, but he was also credited with having a head 
for business. It is not unreasonable to think that when clay for 
porcelain was discovered he saw an opportunity to develop an 
official clan kiln like that of the Nabeshima in Kytsht. The 
kilns are thought to have been closed at the turn of the eigh- 
teenth century, following the deaths of the second daimyo and 


soon after that of the man believed to have been in charge of 


335 Saké bottle with landscape design, Ko Imari ware. | 7th century. 
Porcelain; height 15 in. (38 cm). Umezawa Memorial Museum, Tokyo. 
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production. Because Ko Kutani wares were produced on com- 
mission for the clan, and not for popular consumption, they 
consist mainly of plates and bowls; pieces used for serving and 
drinking saké are also numerous. The inspiration for the deco- 
rative motifs is primarily Chinese, although, as always, filtered 
through the lens of Japanese taste. A distinctive example of Ko 
Kutani is the plate decorated with the bold, mannered design 
of a phoenix (Fig. 338). Depicted against a crude gray—white 
ground is the fantastic bird, its feathers ranging in color from 
blue to yellow, green, and rust; the pose is taut, one claw 
clenched, the beak open as il to caw raucously. 

However, the potters did not often make clear marks indi- 
cating the place of manufacture on their wares, and in many 
cases it is hard to determine exactly which kiln made a partic- 
ular vessel. Many pieces traditionally considered to be Ko 
Kutani are now thought, following excavations at both the 
Arita and Kutani kiln sites, to be actually of Arita manulac- 
ture. There was often a great deal of imitation in the decora- 
tion and potting between the different kilns, and as the 
seventeenth century drew to a close the refinement of tech- 
nique coincided with improvements in methods of mass 
production. From the late seventeenth century, there is a great 
outpouring of high-quality Japanese porcelains onto the 





336 Sake bottle with phoenix and paulownia design, by Sakaida 
Kakiemon, Kakiemon ware. 2nd half of the 17th century. Porcelain; 
height 12 % in. (32.2 cm). Seikad6é Foundation, Tokyo. 





337 Shallow dish with cherry-blossom design, Nabeshima ware, 
Nangawara kiln, Kyiishii. Between 1664 and 1675. Porcelain, painted in 
underglaze blue with celadon and iron glazes; diameter 7 % in. (19.7 cm). 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. Gift of Harry G.C. Packard 
and Purchase, Fletcher, Rogers, Harris Brisbane Dick and Louis V. Bell 
Funds, Joseph Pulitzer Bequest and the Annenburg Fund, Inc. 
(1975.268.555). 


domestic market, and they graced not only the table of the 
country’s elite, but also those of the chénin. Another feature of 
these late seventeenth-century wares is a shift to Japanese 
designs and motifs, such as that seen on the Nabeshima ware 
plate. Although Chinese imagery would still be popular, native 
imagery and design would gain an equal market share. A pair 
of blue-and-white plates from the period amply demonstrate 
this native aesthetic (Fig. 339). The one on the left, thought to 
be from a Kakiemon kiln in KyGsht, has at its center a hare 
leaping over waves. The hare is a common enough motif in 
Chinese ceramics, but a hare leaping over waves is a spcecifi- 
cally Japanese image, symbolizing fecundity. The plate on the 
right, thought to be a Kutani ware, is a completely abstract 
motif comprising an apparently asymmetrical group of five 
dots placed opposite a design painted along only half the rim. 
William Rathbun has conjectured that it could be a stylized 
design for a samurai mon. On wares commissioned for the 
European market, heraldic designs formed a significant pro- 
portion of the orders. The Japanese samurai were similarly 
fond of using their mon. and perhaps this was part of a special 
commission to the Kutani kilns. 

In the course of the eighteenth century, porcelain became 
a staple of any home of even moderate means, and by the first 
half of the nineteenth century even such “family” kilns as 
those producing the Nabeshima wares were offering their 
goods to a broader clientele—that is the chdnin—-provided 
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338 Dish with phoenix design, Ko Kutani ware. 
[7th century. Porcelain with overglaze enamels; 

diameter |3 4 in. (34.3 cm). Ishikawa Prefectural 
Museum of Art. 





339 Plate with motif of hare leaping over waves and plate with geometric motif. Left 1670/90, right: 1650/90. Imari ware, ai Kakiemon-type 
(left) and ai Kutani-type (right), porcelain with underglaze cobalt blue decoration; 
left: diameter 8 in. (20.4 cm), right: diameter 8 in. (20.4 cm). 
Seattle Art Museum. Gift of Frank D. Stout. (92.47.11 and 92.47.12). 





they could pay. By this point there were a number of potteries 
all over Japan producing porcelain, and the material had 
became so standard that it was also used to produce ceramics 
once reserved [for stoneware clays and firing. A saké bottle cov- 
ered with a crackled celadon glaze in imitation of the Chinese 
stoneware prototype is the work of a virtuoso (Fig. 340). The 
product of a double-firing process, the celadon glaze with a 
luminescent jadelike quality and a network of crazing (cracks 
in the glaze) remains one of the hardest to achieve, and some- 
thing of a game of chance. Nonetheless, this is a ware typical 
either of Nabeshima production, or of that of the kilns of 
Hirado in northwestern Kytisha. 


KYOYAKI: INDEPENDENT STUDIO POTTERS 


Another important stream of Edo-period ceramics flowed 
through the old capital of Kyoto. In the Momoyama period, 
raku wares had developed in response to the taste of tea mas- 
ters such as Sen no Rikya@ (1522-91). In the succeeding Edo 
period, a very different style of ceramic appeared, largely in 
response to the burgeoning production of porcelains in 
Kyaushta. These works were known as kyéyaki, and their 
essential characteristics were a stoneware base and delicate 
traditional Japanese designs in bright overglaze enamels. It is 
thought that they were the work of artisans from the 
Seto—Mino region, lured to Kyoto by the lucrative patronage 
given to the production of tea-ceremony utensils. 


One of the most interesting facets of kydyaki is the appear- 
ance of craftsmen identifiable by name and by a stylistically 
consistent body of work. The first of these potters to achieve 
recognition as an independent artist was Nonomura Seiemon 
(c. 1574-1660s). Born in the village of Nonomura in the 
ceramics center of Tamba, he established a kiln around 1650 
in the Omuro district on the outskirts of Kyoto, close to 
Ninnaji. This temple had always a special cachet because its 
abbot was traditionally an imperial prince, and, although the 
temple had declined during the sixteenth century, the shogun 
Iemitsu (1604-51) provided funds for its rebuilding. It has 
been suggested that Ninnaji was one of several Kyoto temples 
—such as Rokuonji, which also had as abbots members of the 
imperial family—that became centers for cultural activities. 
Seiemon clearly valued his association with Ninnaji, creating 
his studio name “Ninsei” by combining the first syllable of the 
temple’s name with that of his own. 

Ninsei’s first products were off-beat designs for tea- 
ceremony utensils—faceted tea caddies and the like—created 
under the influence of tea master Kanamori Sdwa 
(1584-1656). However, about 1660 a new type of Ninsei 
ware began to appear: stoneware vessels— both tea bowls and 
large jars with four “eared” handles for the storage of tea 
leaves—with traditional Japanese decoration, such as wist- 
eria, poppies, and other floral motifs, and even landscapes. A 
particularly fine example from this group is a storage jar based 
on the round, short-necked vessels produced at the Tamba kiln 
near Kyoto in the medieval period. This surface he decorated 
with a design of low, gently rounded hills overlaid with small 





squares of gold leaf and flowers in the shape of cherry blos- 
soms (Fig. 341). The combination of hills and cherry blossoms 
suggests Yoshino, which was particularly known for its cherry 
blossoms in the spring. The inspiration for the decoration of 
this storage jar is clearly the yamato-e revival triggered by 
Koetsu and Sdtatsu, and the jar is an excellent example of 
Kyoto taste. As American scholar Richard L. Wilson has noted, 
Ninsei wares stand at the turning point in the kydyaki tradi- 
tion, the transition from the wabi aesthetic of Sen no Rikyt 
and his disciples to the use of ceramics as a “canvas” for paint- 
ing and calligraphy. 

The next independent ceramics master to appear on the 
scene was Ogata Kenzan (1663-1743), the younger brother 
of the multi-talented artist Ogata Kérin, who was to revitalize 
Sdtatsu and K6etsu’s aesthetic in what came to be known as 
the Rinpa school. Research by Wilson sheds new light on this 
artist’s life and career. After the death of his father, Soken, in 
1687, Kenzan (born the third son and named Gonpei), 
received a generous inheritance that included three houses, 
the family library, and half the family cash and art collection. 
However, unlike his profligate brother Korin, Gonpei chose not 


340 Saké bottle. Edo period, Ist half 19th century. Possibly Hirado or 
Nabeshima ware, porcelain with celadon glaze; height 8 % in. (22.5 cm), 
diameter of base 5 */; in. (14.6 cm). The Nelson-Atkins Museum of Art, 
Kansas City. Purchase: Nelson Trust. (32-59/4). 
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to become an urban playboy, but instead established himself in 
a secluded villa in Omuro near Ninnaji. He changed his name 
to Shinsei, meaning “deep meditation,” and devoted himself to 
culture: poetry, music, the tea ceremony, and calligraphy. 

In 1699, the young man turned his life in a new direction. 
He had built a three-chamber climbing kiln on a piece of prop- 
erty in Narutaki, adjacent to Ninnaji, and began to produce 
ceramics under the name of Kenzan, a reference to the loca- 
tion of his kiln in the northwestern mountains. The first steps 
in setting up his kiln follow one month after the last mention 
of the Ninsei kiln in the Ninnaji records, and Wilson suggests 
that Kenzan moved in to fill the gap caused by the demise of 
the older kiln. He also hired a technician, Magobei, who had 
served as an apprentice to the Oshikdji, a family that produced 
earthenwares in competition with raku production in the 
Momoyama and early Edo periods. Kenzan, unlike Ninsei, was 
not a potter; rather he was a person with creative control of a 
kiln, and the works produced under his direction are best 
described as pottery-imitating art objects. Many pieces are 
square plates decorated with motifs alluding to Heian poetry 
(the poems are inscribed on the base) and are more like ceram- 
ic versions of a poetry album or a lacquerware plate. 

In 1712, he left Narutaki for central Kyoto, specifically 
Chdjiyamachi, where he established a studio for the produc- 
tion of ceramics fired on a rental basis in local kilns. He also 
frequently used stoneware blanks and common ceramic 
shapes, mass-produced with no thought to their decoration. 
Some have interpreted this as a decline by Kenzan into 
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commercialism. Certainly the suburban setting of Narutaki 
could not compete with central Kyoto, an important distribu- 
tion center for ceramics, in boosting the shrinking income 
from his inheritance. It may be also that he realized his 
strength lay not in the potting process but in surface decora- 
tion. A further motivation for Kenzan’s move may have been 
his brother KOrin’s return to Kyoto in 1709. The two brothers 
had frequently collaborated on the square dishes produced at 
Narutaki, and the possibility of renewing that relationship 
may have seemed attractive. Whatever the reason, in Chdjiya- 
machi Kenzan made a remarkable breakthrough in style. 
Using patches of white slip and representational elements 
such as cranes and grasses or spring flowers brushed in cobalt 
and iron, he adapted his brother’s Rinpa designs to the round- 
ed surfaces of bowls and plates, wrapping the images around 
and into the shapes (Fig. 342). These works, which also com- 
bine traditional poetic motifs such as autumn leaves and 
waves with a consciously rustic style of painting, are the mas- 
terpieces of Kenzan’s oeuvre. 

His last move was to Edo in 1731, fifteen years after 
Korin’s death and twelve years before his own. The reason is 
unclear, but by this time it is certain that he no longer engaged 
in ceramic production on a commercial scale. Wilson suggests 
that in Kyoto Kenzan was continually compared to K6rin as a 
painter, but in Edo he was viewed as his successor and appre- 
ciated both for his ceramics and his cultural sophistication. 

Kenzan's greatest contribution to the development of 
kyoyaki was the conversion of ordinary ceramic vessels for 
practical use into art objects. Working with both stoneware 
and earthenware, he developed a technique for applying col- 
ored enamels directly on a bisque-fired vessel. When enamels 
were applied after glazing, they beaded on the surface and cre- 
ated slight projections. However, when they were applied first, 
the glaze flowed over and around them, producing a bonding 
of color with the clear, hard surface of the final glaze. A par- 
ticularly restrained example of Kenzan’s work is a tea bow] 
decorated with a spray of plum blossoms painted under the 
glazed surface in rust brown and cream (Fig. 343). The flower 
petals are so impressionistically rendered that the design 
seems almost pure abstraction. 

Aoki Mokubei (1767-1833) is often grouped with Ninsei 
and Kenzan as one of the Three Great Masters of Kydyaki. 
Although from Kyoto, he came from a cultural climate quite 
different from that of the other two men. Mokubei made his 
money as the proprietor of a teahouse in one of the city’s 
pleasure districts, but found kindred souls among the literati 
centering on the poet Rai Sany6é (1781—1832), a group that 
included many of the great painters in the Chinese literati 
tradition (bunjinga or nanga) of the period. Mokubei studied 
ceramics with the potter Okuda Eisen (1753-1811), a 


341 Tea jar with Mount Yoshino design, by Ninsei. 
|7th century. Earthenware; height 14 in. (35.5 cm). 
Fukuoka Art Museum, Fukuoka prefecture. 
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342 Set of food dishes, by Ogata Kenzan. Early 18th century. Stoneware 
with underglaze iron and cobalt blue and overglaze enamel decoration; 
| 4x 6 & in. (3.4 x 16.5 cm). Shumei Collection, Miho Museum. 


craftsman whose major contribution to the development of 
kydyaki was the introduction of porcelain and porcelain deco- 
ration techniques. Mokubei combined Lisen’s techniques with 
his own veneration for things Chinese to produce ceramics 
that ranged from pieces using ancient forms of Chinese script 
as the main source of decorative patterning to works made in 
imitation of types of Chinese porcelain. He was especially 
inspired by a kind of Chinese porcelain developed in the eigh- 
teenth century and decorated with overglaze enamels in a 
palette of colors that has been called in the West famille- 
noire—that is red, green, yellow, and even purple floral designs 
against a black ground. A typical Mokubei product of this type 
is a bowl with a design of melons and peaches in yellow, green, 
purple, and beige against the black ground (Fig. 344). 
However, in contrast to the meticulous detail and highly fin- 
ished quality of Chinese famille-noire, Mokubei has opted for 
an earthenware body and a certain crudeness of execution, 
making the bowl a much more personal statement. 

Another Kyoto studio potter of the first part of the nine- 
teenth century inspired by Chinese porcelain was Eiraku 





343 Tea bowl with plum-branch design, by Ogata Kenzan. | 8th century. 
Earthenware, with underglaze painting; height 3 % in. (8 cm). Umezawa 
Memorial Museum, Tokyo. 
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344 Bowl with peach and melon design, by Aoki Mokubei. 1807 or 1808. 
Earthenware, painted with color enamel; height 4 % in., diameter 9 % in. 
(height 10.8 cm, diameter 24 cm). Museum Yamato Bunkakan, Nara. 


Hozen (1795-1854). Where Mokubei sought a deliberate 
crudeness, however, Eiraku instead aspired to match the 
Chinese potters in refinement. As Patricia Graham has noted 
in her study of both potters, while Mokubei’s aesthetics were 
informed by the more consciously amateur approach of the 
Japanese bunjinga artists, Eiraku’s were aimed at his clientele 
amongst the wealthy chdnin and high-ranking samurai. In 
1827, Eiraku, together with his adoptive father Nishimura 
Rydzen (d. 1841) moved to Kii province to establish a private 
kiln for a daimyo of the Tokugawa clan. In reward for his 
service he was given the name Eiraku, that being a Japanese 


345. Set of five teacups, by Eiraku Hozen. 2nd quarter of the 19th 
century. Porcelain with underglaze cobalt blue, overglaze enamel, and gold 
foil decoration; height | 4 in. (3.8 cm). The Saint Louis Art Museum, 
purchase: Museum Shop Fund. (355:1991.1—5). 
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reading of the name Yongle—the Chinese reign era 
(1403-24) most revered by the Japanese of the period for its 


porcelain production. A particularly beautiful example of 


Liraku’s oeuvre is a set of porcelain tea cups for drinking sen- 
cha—a variety of tea made from leaves (chanoyu tea being a 
powdered product known as machi). In this case, Eiraku has 
chosen a particularly difficult process of overglaze ename! 
decoration, the application of cut gold leaf to a bright red 
ground (Fig. 345). The Chinese-inspired motifs of birds, flow- 
ers, and lingzhi fungus (symbolizing long life) have been ren- 
dered with a deliberately archaic feeling meant to evoke the 
lost splendors of the filteenth-century Ming empire. 


LACQUERWARE 


By the seventeenth century, lacquerware had been one of the 
mediums of expression for Japanese poetry and poetic imagery 
for almost a thousand years. In the fifteenth century it had 
developed and refined its decorative techniques to a level 
unequalled elsewhere in East Asia, and in the sixteenth centu- 
ry had proved itself capable of creating everything that the 
minds of such flashy patrons as Hideyoshi could dream up. It 
was one of the most adaptable and dazzling of Japan’s applied 
arts, and under the patronage of the burgeoning cldnin class 
and the expansive culture ol the “floating world,” it would 
achieve new and exhilarating heights of expression. 

The Rinpa designs of Ogata Korin (1658-1716) were 
among the first elements to impact on lacquer in any major 
way during this period. Korin turned his hand to many art 
forms, being a designer of the decoration of lacquer, textiles, 
and ceramics, but he is primarily known as a painter, and as 
such he will be discussed in more detail below. Korin looked to 
the art of K6etsu and S6tatsu as his starting point, picking up 
on their stylizations of the yamato-e tradition of the Heian 
period and stylizing them further until they became flattened, 
isolated motifs. Where Zen ink painters had created abstrac- 
tion with line, K6rin created it with form. In this way he 


brought new life to a poetic imagery that after so many 
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centuries could appear dull and even trite. And as such 
imagery made up a great deal of the repertoire of lacquer dec- 
oration, the Rinpa style had a massive effect on the way it 
evolved in the Edo period. One of K6rin’s contemporaries was 
the lacquer craftsman Tsuchida Sdetsu (1660-1745), who 
created many works that obviously owe a heavy debt, if not 
actually to K6rin’s own design, then to his revival of interest in 
the work of Sdtatsu. A writing box by Séetsu (Fig. 346) has 
what must be, if not a quotation from, then a tribute to, 
Kdetsu and Sdtatsu’s famous Deer Scroll (see Fig. 309). Inlaid 
in lead on a glossy black surface, the deer are grouped togeth- 
er in a well-articulated collection:of shapes which the black 
ground flattens out into an almost abstract design. The con- 
trast of textures between the glistening black lacquer and the 
matte gray of the lead further heightens the paradoxical rich- 
ness of what is an essentially simple design. 

Away from the refined literary circles of Kyoto, decorative 
lacquerware was also much in demand, not least for a person- 
al accessory that made its first appearance in the seventeenth 
century—the inro. A small multi-tiered box held together by a 
cord strung through it, the inro was initially meant for the car- 
rying of the personal seals and seal ink with which the 
Japanese gentleman sealed his contracts of business, whether 
merchant, peasant, samurai, or aristocrat. It was hung from 
the sash of the outergarment by the cord that strung them 
together, at the end of which there was often attached a carv- 
ing known as a netsuke. In addition there would be a kind of a 
bead (ojime) fitted on the cord just above the uppermost tier of 
the inro to help hold all the compartments in place. In large 
part due to the sumptuary laws aimed at the chdnin, the inro, 
netsuke, and ojime became highly decorated objects which 
could be safely hidden when necessary from the government's 
prying eyes, but which could be displayed at other times for 
personal enjoyment and not uncommonly as a demonstration 
of one’s wealth and cultivation. 

All three were made of a variety of materials, including 
wood, ceramic, metal, and even cloth. By far the most classic 
form for netsuke, however, was as a small bone or ivory carv- 
ing, the best examples of which were miniature sculptural 
masterpieces. The ojime was often a polished stone bead, but 
the inro, no matter what its core material, usually had a lac- 
quered surface. Inro production was of such importance to the 
lacquer industry that it was one of the major specializations of 
a master lacquer craltsman. The ingenious ways in which 
designs were placed on the multi-tiered inro surface are per- 
haps as numerous as the inro themselves. However, in the 
fashion-conscious world of Edo-period popular culture, inro 
designs not infrequently represented scenes from Kabuki or No 
performances of the moment or [rom the more eye-catching of 
the woodblock prints in circulation. 

A particularly elegant and playful inro from the late Edo 
period depicts the shadows projected onto a shoji panel of the 
drunken merriment at a teahouse party (Fig. 347). The profile 
of a courtesan playing a samisen accompanies the—probably 
—comic recital of one of her customers, while the reverse of 





346 Writing vox (suzuribako), attributed to Tsuchida Sdetsu. 
I8th century. Lacquer with lead inlay; 2 x 8% x I 1 % in. 
(5.1 x 21.4 x 29 cm). Edmund J. Lewis Collection, USA. 


the inro shows the profile of a courtesan stoically observing a 
dance with a fan. The method used to execute the piece is 
known as togidashie, and entailed, in this case, first creating a 
gold-gray ground to evoke the color of shoji panels at night, 
and then cutting away this layer in the pattern of the lattice- 
work and human shadows to reveal the black lacquer 
beneath. At the bottom, the gold lacquer has been cleverly 
worked to suggest the wooden structure of the shoji panel. In 
her study of this inro, Julia Hutt has traced the inspiration for 
the design to a woodblock triptych of 1820 by Kikugawa Eizan 
(1787-1867) showing three geisha in the foreground playing 
a game similar to “scissor, paper, stone,” while in the back- 
ground are the shadow projections adapted for the inro design. 
The inro does bear the signature of its maker, Koma Kythaku, 
but curiously does not also mention the name of the print 
designer, which was standard practice with such inro. The 
ojime of bone is carved with the face of Daruma, the founder 
of Zen Buddhism. who had long since become a comic motif in 
popular culture. 

Another important source of lacquerware in the Edo peri- 
od was the Ryukyu islands. This chain of around sixty islands 
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347 Inro with silhouettes of teahouse entertainments, by Koma Kythaku. 1820s. Togidashie lacquer; 2 4 x 2 4 in. (6.3 x 6.3 cm). 
Victoria and Albert Museum. Pfungst Gift. (W.164—1922). 


stretching from south of KyGshi for almost 746 miles (1200 
km) down toward Taiwan was not formally annexed into 
Japanese territory until 1879. However, its many dialects are 
more closely related to the Japanese language than to those of 
China, with which it also had close cultural and political con- 
tacts. Until the late nineteenth century, Ryikyt was governed 
as an independent kingdom, but in 1609 its ruler had been 
captured by the daimyo of Satsuma in Kyiishti and sent to Edo. 
Thereafter, Ryakya became a vassal state of the Tokugawa 
bakufu. Since the fourteenth century, the islands had been well 
known for their lacquer production, and especially for those 
wares incorporating mother-ol-pearl into their decoration. 
Mother-of-pear! had long been a favorite material in Japanese 
lacquer, but it can be fairly stated that the Ryakytan crafts- 
men employed this material in its greatest refinement. An 
eighteenth-century offering tray with a pair of dragons con- 
tending for a pearl employs the kind of mother-of-pearl known 
as yakogu (nocturnal light shell), and against the black ground 
it glistens in hues ranging from blue to purple (Fig 348). Such 
trays were part of the island's tribute to the Tokugawa regime, 
but also to the Chinese Oing court, to whom they were simi- 
larly pledged in vassalage. 


METALWORK 


Throughout the Edo period, a great percentage of metalwork- 
ers remained employed in producing the arms and armor of 
the samurai. Although rarely put into use on the battlefield, a 
Samurai was expected to have at the very least a sword, and if 
wealth allowed a complete set of armor. While sword produc- 
tion continued to turn out ever more durable and deadly 
weapons, the armor became increasingly decorative as the 
possibility of its practical use became ever more remote. 
However, the workmanship itself did not deteriorate, and 
these decorative pieces often reflect the extraordinary virtuos- 
ity of the amorer’'s craft as much as do the swords. A face mask 
of 1745 created by master craftsman Myochin Muneakira 
(1673-1745) is in the form of Jikokuten, one of the Shitenn6 
(Four Guardian Kings) of Buddhism, and brilliantly recreates 
the fierce features to be found on the guardian Nid figures at 
the gates to many Buddhist temples (Fig. 349). The lacquered 
iron of which it is made is still the material that would be used 
by a fighting warrior, but the form into which it is fashioned 
has become one for display in procession and on the parade 
ground rather than for combat. 
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In the bustling urban culture of the Edo period, metal- 
workers could also find employment outside samurai 
equipage. One such area was the creation of flower vases. ‘I'he 
shogun Ashikaga Yoshimasa (1430-90) had been a great 
devotee of the art of ikebana (flower arranging), and it had 
continued to be a popular pastime with cultivated men and 
women of all classes. Vases could be made of a variety of 
materials, not least ceramic, but in his research on the subject 
Joe Earle has revealed that bronze was the flower arranger’s 
material of choice. The later Ashikagas’ cultural arbiter, 
Soami (d. 1525), wrote a treatise in 1511 in which he stated 
that when a set of paintings are placed in display alcoves such 
as the tokonoma, they should be accompanied by the tradition- 
al Buddhist altar setting of three objects: a flower vase, a 
censer, and a candlestick (sagusoku). Because these objects 
were traditionally made from bronze, bronze became the 
prime material for ikebana vases. They could take many forms, 
often imitating classic Chinese ceramic and bronze vessel 
shapes, but they were olflen also uniquely Japanese interpreta- 
tions of these forms. One early eighteenth-century vase of the 
mimikuchi (ear—mouth or flying handle) variety has exaggerat- 
ed the flow of the handles so much that it is hard to believe 
they are of rigid bronze (Fig. 351). The viewer concentrates on 
the beauty of the abstract form and movement rather than 
on any reference to the ritual bronzes that were produced in 
ancient China. 

With the end of the Edo period and the collapse of the 
Tokugawa regime in 1868, all samurai armor was banned— 


348 Tray with dragon designs, Ryukyu 
islands. 18th century. Lacquer with 
mother-of-pearl inlay; height 3 in. (7.8 cm), 
diameter 26 % in. (68.3 cm). Museum fiir 
Ostasaiatische Kunst, Berlin. 

Klaus F Naumann Collection. 





349 Face mask in the form of Jikokuten, by Myochin 
Muneakira. Dated 1745. Lacquered iron with a yellow silk 
backing; height 9 4 in. (24.1 cm). 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Rogers Fund. (19.1 15.2). 
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350 Uchikake with a design of bamboo and mist, attributed to Gion Nankai. c. |700—50. Ink, gold leaf, 
and gold powder on white figured silk satin; 64 % x 48 % in. (164.5 x 124.1 cm). The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Gift of Harry G. C. Packard and Purchase, Fletcher, Rogers, Harris Brisbane Dick and 
Louis V. Bell Funds, Joseph Pulitzer Bequest and the Annenberg Fund, Inc. (1975.268.88). 


weapons becoming the exclusive domain of the modern army 
set up by the restored emperor. After more than a millennium, 
this ancient armory tradition became virtually extinct, and 
those metalworkers engaged in its production were obliged to 
find new subjects on which to exercise their talents, such as 
ikebana vases and other objects that would be required by a 
civilian population. 


TEXTILES 


With the Fdo period, the makers of the traditional Japanese 
robe, or kosode, entered into their period of greatest productiv- 
ity and creativity. and simultaneously their last great flower- 
ing. Amidst the modernizing reforms following the imperial! 
restoration of 1868, the populace was encouraged to drop the 
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35| Flower vase (mimikuchi). Edo period, | 8th century. Bronze; 
height 6 in. (15.24 cm). Courtesy of Phoenix Oriental Art, London. 


traditional robe and instead adopt Western-style dress. 
However, in the kosode’s development during the Edo period 
there is no deterioration that would indicate its future relega- 
tion to “traditional costume”; instead the main concern on the 
part of the chdnin was how to obtain the most sumptuous gar- 
ments without incurring the displeasure of the authorities. On 
the whole, kosode worn by the vast majority were of what 
might seem rather plain design and decoration, but amongst 
the upper ranks of the chénin these garments are invariably 
worth a second look, as the weave pattern, at the very least, 
will reveal a level of refinement seldom found elsewhere. 
Whether the sumptuary laws were relaxed or not, however, 
there still existed a ready market for more obviously glam- 
orous kosode, and not just amongst the courtesans of the 
pleasure districts. 

One garment that was particularly subject to lavish deco- 
ration was the uchikake—the robe worn by women under- 
neath an outer kosode. Such undergarments were, of course, 
hidden from the eyes of the patrols on the street, but could be 
revealed in part or whole inside the teahouse or private resi- 
dence. One such ukikake is of particularly spectacular design; 
painted on white-figured silk decorated with gold leaf and gold 
powder is a haunting image of bamboo in the mist (Fig. 350). 
According to research by Robert T. Singer, this design was 
painted by the founder of the Japanese literati school of paint- 
ing, Gion Nankai (1677-1751). The source for the attribution 
is a poem by Rai Sanyo praising this uchikake and describing 
the circumstances of its creation. The robe was a commission 
of a wealthy chdnin of Izumi by the name of Karakaneya 
Baish6o for his mistress. Baish6 was a close acquaintance of 
Nankai, and persuaded him to add his brush to the project. 
According to Sanyo, it is one of Nankai’s best works. 


Buddhist Sacred Arts and Architecture 


ARCHITECTURE 


One of the first priorities of the newly established shogunate 
was to continue the policy of rebuilding Buddhist temples that 
had been initiated in the Momoyama period by Hideyoshi. 
Kyd6gokokuji in Kyoto, popularly known as TOji, received aid 
for reconstruction from both Hideyoshi’s son Hideyori 
(1593-1615) and from the Tokugawa, especially Iemitsu 
(1604-51), Ieyasu’s grandson and the third shogun. The 
main hall and the lecture hall were rebuilt in 1598, and in the 
early years of the seventeenth century smaller projects were 
undertaken to restore the temple to a state approximating its 
ninth-century appearance under Kikai (774—835). When its 
five-storicd pagoda was destroyed by fire in 1641, Iemitsu 
provided funds for its immediate reconstruction, which was 
completed three years later (Fig. 352). The rebuilt pagoda is 
constructed in the traditional manner and is remarkable for its 
austerity and restrained eclecticism in comparison with other 
buildings of the Edo period as it is relatively free of surface and 
sculptural ornamentation. Care was exercised to produce a 
building in the ancient temple tradition that would neverthe- 
less still appeal to contemporary tastes. 

A building exemplifying the Edo-period standard is 
Tosh6gi, the mausoleum of Ieyasu at Nikk6. The custom of 
building magnificent tombs for the remains of a military 
leader was first initiated by Hideyoshi, who had the 
Hok6kuby6 built in Kyoto (see Fig. 281). After his death, 
Ieyasu was designated a Shinto god with the name Toshé 
Daigongen (Great Incarnation Who Illuminates the East) and 
was given a magnificent memorial building that was both a 
mausoleum and a shrine. Succeeding shoguns made it a point 
at least once during their tenure in office to undertake a pil- 
grimage to Toshogt in the company of their principal daimyo 
and retainers, imitating the ritual of the imperial clan at the 
shrine to their ancestor, Amaterasu, at Ise. Copies of the 
Toshogt were also built in each of the han to honor Ieyasu and 
prove the local daimyo’s loyalty to the Tokugawa. 

Begun in 1636, Tosh6gi is set picturesquely on a hill in a 
cedar grove. Enclosing the compound is a roofed corridor that 
can be entered through an elaborate gate. A second, inner 
enclosure, defined by a low tile-rooled wall ornamented with 
openwork, curvilinear shapes, contains the main buildings of 
the shrine: the four-by-nine-bay haiden (Fig. 353), linked by a 
building called the Ishinoma (Stone Room) to another hall. 
This particular arrangement of buildings is typical of the style 
known as gongen zukuri (mausoleum architecture), and based 
on the layout for the shrines to Kitano Tenjin (see Fig. 199 and 
page 164). The term gongen derives from Ieyasu’s posthumous 
title, Tosh6 Daigongen. Although the Tosh6ga Shrine complex 
seems at first glance to be distinctly Chinese in flavor, due to 
the profusion of ornate painted sculptures covering every 
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352 Five-storied pagoda, Kyddégokokuji (Toji), Kyoto. 1644. 


353 Haiden 
(worship hall), 
Téshdgu Shrine. 
1636. 
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external surface of the buildings, it actually represents a 
rather free adaptation of these elements into a context that is 
essentially Japanese. The style of the bracketing between the 
walls and the roof is Chinese, as are the railings and the round 
pillars, but there are also details that are indigenous in char- 
acter. The interior of the worship hall, with its fusuma and 
heavily colfered and decorated ceiling, is very similar to the 
shdin zukuri style of the Momoyama period. Even the subject 
matter of the wall paintings reveals a mixture of Chinese 
motifs—the kirin (the mythic beast who appeared at 
Confucius’ birth), dragons, lions, and phoenixes—and native 
ones, chrysanthemums and water birds. Unlike most Japanese 
buildings, however, it is painted in brilliant colors — clear bright 
red, blue, and green, contrasted with white, black, and gold. 
Another type of temple building that underwent signifi- 
cant development under the Tokugawa regime was the 
késhiby6 or seidd—the Confucian temple. From Ieyasu 
onwards, the regime made Confucianism its moral and ethical 
framework for national and local government, and advocated 
that it be studied and practiced by all members of the samurai 
class. Under lemitsu, an academy was founded in Edo for the 
teaching of Confucian doctrine to the future samurai-officials, 
and along with it a hall in which ceremonies honoring 
Confucius could be performed. The academy, known as the 
Shoheik6, was located first in the Ueno section of Edo but was 
moved in the Genroku era to the Yushima district, where a 
twentieth-century replica still stands. In addition to official 
buildings in Edo, the seat of the bakufu, Confucian academies 
and worship halls were established throughout the han, 
although few of these buildings, symbols like the castles of 
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samurai privilege and Tokugawa oppression, survived the dis- 
solution of the Tokugawa bakufu. 

A notable exception is the késhiby6 at'Taku City in Kyisht 
—possibly because it was the daimyo of Kyashtii who aided the 
emperor in the restoration of 1868 (Figs 354 and 355). Built 
over a fourteen-year period from 1695 to 1708, the worship 
hall is a condensed version of the main Confucian temple in 
Beijing. The standard plan should consist of an open court- 
yard surrounded by a roofed corridor entered through the 
Ky6k6mon (Gate of High Aspirations), and climaxing in 
the Taiseiden (Hall of the Great Sage). In the Taku késhibyé 
these separate architectural elements are compressed into a 
single structure. The Ky6k6mon is a simple stone arch at the 
entrance to the enclosure, its shape and function repeated by 
the Chinese gable and the wooden arch beneath it that project 
forward from the facade of the building. Once visitors climb 
the few steps from the ground to the main platform and pass 
through the entry porch, they see across a small dirt-floored 
vestibule—what would be an open courtyard in a full-scale 
temple—the raised dais of the central worship area, and an 
elaborately carved shrine containing an image of Confucius 
and four sages, including Mencius, one of the best known of 
his later interpreters. Despite the Chinese style of the large 
curving gable and the decorative carvings of kirin, phoenix, 
elephants, and dragons, the shrine is built in the Japanese style 
of architecture associated with Zen temples. Covering the 
entire building is a steeply pitched and tiled hipped-gable roof. 
The Taku késhiby6d is remarkable not only because it is one of 
the few Confucian temples of the Edo period still standing, but 
also because ceremonies honoring Confucius and his four dis- 
ciples have been performed there almost continuously since 
the temple was built, at first under the daimyo and now under 
the municipal government of Taku City. 

A style of architecture that made its first appearance in 
Japan in the seventeenth century was associated with monas- 
terics of Obaku Zen Buddhism. The school, an offshoot of the 
Chinese Linjizong (JAP. Rinzai) sect, was brought to Japan by 
Chinese immigrants who settled in Nagasaki. At first, permis- 
sion was given by the bakufu for Obaku temples to be built 
there so that local residents could have burial ceremonies con- 
ducted according to their native customs. However, after the 
fall of the Ming dynasty and the establishment of the Qing, 
Obaku monks not in sympathy with the new regime emigrat- 
ed to Japan. Foremost of these was the priest Yinyuan Longgi 
JAP. Ingen: 1592-1673), who arrived in Nagasaki in 1654 
and began a seven-year campaign to found his own temple. 
Finally, in 1661, he was given permission and the Konoe fam- 
ily donated land lying to the southeast of Kyoto for the build- 
ing of the temple of Manpukuji. 

The temple buildings are arranged in a symmetrical plan, 
as is the case with most Zen monasteries, but the buildings 
included in the Obaku enclosure differ somewhat from those 
in traditional Zen complexes. Between the principal gate 
(sarmmon) and the main butsuden is a secondary building, the 
Tenndden, the Hall of the Guardian Kings (Fig. 356). In the 





354 Taku kdshibyé (Confucian temple), Taku City, Saga prefecture. 
1695-1708. 
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355 Plan of Taku késhibyé6. 


Tenndden are a set of the Four Guardian Kings, or Shitenno, a 
seated image of Hotei (an incarnation of the Future Buddha 
Miroku), and a standing image of the guardian figure Idaten 
(sk. Skanda), who is a protector of food. Extending to left and 
right of the Tenndden are covered passages that connect with 
subsidiary buildings, forming an enclosure with the butsuden. 
Unlike most Zen temple buildings, with the butsuden the bay 
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356 Tenndden (Hall of the 
Guardian Kings), Manpukuji. 1668. 


along the front of each structure is not walled in, but is left 
open so that it constitutes part of the covered walkway around 
the main courtyard of the temple. The butsuden, which serves 
as the focal point of the enclosure, is a two-storied building 
with a hipped-gable roof and hinged doors that have translu- 
cent paper inserts above rather tall panels of wood. A Shaka 
image is installed on a central platform inside and on low plat- 
forms along the short sides of the building are a set of sixteen 
images of rakan (arhats). Behind the butsuden is yet another 
enclosure, with a single-storied structure set on a high stone 
platform as its focal point. This is the hattd, or lecture hall, 
serving the same function as the kédé in other Buddhist com- 
plexes. To the left of the hattO, and attached to it by a walkway, 
is a smaller building called the zend6, where zazen and 
nenbutsu meditation are practiced. 

In addition to the specific elements—the configuration of 
the buildings and the combinations of deities—mentioned 
above, the essentially Chinese flavor of Manpukuji can be seen 
in such details as the round windows of the butsuden and the 
rather high decorative railings in front of many of the build- 
ings. Manpukuji was an important addition to Japanese 
Buddhism, not only because it introduced a variant system of 
Zen thought, but also because it afforded Japanese artists a 
glimpse of new and different approaches to architecture. 
sculpture, and painting. 


SCULPTURE 


It is commonplace in accounts of the art of the Edo period to 
say that there was no sculpture of any significance. However, 





as with most generalizations, fault can be found with this one. 
Naturally, as Buddhist temples were rebuilt, sculptures were 
made to replace pieces lost in the ravages of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. These were primarily executed by 
Buddhist sculptors working in traditional styles. It is true that 
the replacement pieces made for the kadd of Toji by Kori and 
his disciple K6sh6 reveal a facile smoothness of surface and lit- 
tle understanding of anatomy or the possibilities of expressive 
distortion, though they can impress through sheer size and 
solidity (Fig. 357). A second school of sculpture in the early 
Edo period can be traced to its point of origin in the work of a 
Chinese sculptor, Fan Daosheng (JAp. Handosei, 1637-1701), 
who accompanied the Zen priest Ingen when he emigrated to 
Japan, and who executed a number of sculptures al 
Manpukuji in the 1660s. The Japanese sculptor Shoun Genkei 
(1648-1710) was directly influenced by his work. Originally a 
sculptor of Buddhist images in the traditional style, Shoun 
Genkei left Kyoto and took up the life of a wandering priest, 
traveling the country without any clear purpose other than 
finding an establishment for which he could sculpt a set of the 
five hundred rakan. Finally in Edo, he made contact with an 
abbot of the Obaku sect, who gave him permission to under- 
take the project for a temple now known as Gohyaku Rakanji 
(Temple of the Five Hundred Arhats). The work took approxi- 
mately eight years, from 1688 to 1695, and is said to have 
received some support from the shogun Tsunayoshi 
(1646-1709). Genkei’s sculptures are made of wood in the 
yosegi technique (see page 134), decorated with bright colors, 
black lacquer, and gold leaf (Fig. 358). However, in contrast to 
the rakan by Fan Daosheng, Genkci's are not as highly polished 
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357 Dainichi Nyorai, kodé (lecture hall), by Kori and Késhd. 
|6th—1 7th centuries. Wood with gold leaf, painted eyes, and metal details; 
height including base 70 % in. (180 cm). Ky6dégokokuji (Tdji), Kyoto. 


and exhibit a very Japanese [eeling for the original wood typi- 
cal of Buddhist sculpture of the Heian (794-1185) and 
Kamakura (1185-1333) periods. Furthermore, although 
some of the figures are quite exaggerated in appearance, still 
there is a quality about them that seems to be closer to 
Japanese naturalism. 

An utterly different style of sculpture is that associated 
with the priest—-sculptor Enka (1628?—95). In the 1960s and 
1970s, Enkt studies excited much interest in Japan, and more 
is now known about his life and his artistic development. Still, 
many questions remain unanswered. Enkt is thought to have 
become a priest when he was in his early twenties and to have 
received instruction in Shingon teachings but he is also known 
to have studied at Horyaji in Nara and to have frequented 
regions in which the Jod6 Shin school of Pure Land Buddhism 
was popular. But we also know that he spent most of his life 
traveling around Japan, preaching to the common people and 


providing images to inspire and protect them by virtue of the 
magic with which the carvings were endowed, and that sug- 
gests Enka formulated his own belief system and concentrat- 
ed on propagating it amongst the humble peasantry. He 
preached religious revivalism at a time when the Buddhist 
Church had lost much of its influence with the general popu- 
lation, becoming instead a tool of the government to counter 
Christianity. 

Enka’s life and work exemplify two traditions: the Heian 
and Kamakura tradition of wandering priests who devoted 
their lives to bringing Buddhism to the common people in a 
form they could understand, and the tradition of natabori 
sculpture that flourished along provincial pilgrimage routes, 
in which the surface of the wood is left unfinished so that the 
grain and the marks of the axe or chisel can be seen. The exact 
reasons for the formulation of the natabori style or its revival 
by Enki are not known, but possibly it was thought that a 
sculpture bearing clear evidence of the wood from which it 
was made—and of the process by which it became a represen- 
tational image—would convey more vividly to the believer the 
magic of the transformation process and of the divinity itself 
than would a finished, perfected sculpture. 

Among Enkt’s work are many small, roughly carved 
pieces now blackened with smoke. Their appearance and 





358 Rakan, from Gohyaku Rakanji (Temple of the Five Hundred Arhats), 
from the set attributed to Shoun Genkei. Between 1688 and 1695. 
Wood with lacquer; height 32 % in. (85.7 cm). The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York. Fletcher Fund. (27.69). 
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359 Nid, by Enki. Late 17th century. Wood; height 81 % in. (208 cm). 
Senkdji, Gifu prefecture. 


condition suggest that they were quickly carved out of wood 
splinters and hung as amulets in kitchens to frighten evil spir- 
its away from the cooking pot. His larger sculptures reveal 
more concern for form. His earliest known works were pro- 
duced in Hokkaid6 in connection with a ceremony in which 
fishermen cast images of Amida and two bodhisattvas into the 
water so that they might gather up the souls of fishermen lost 
at sea and carry them to Paradise. After the ritual, the statues 
were retrieved and installed in a temple dedicated to Amida. 
Later, Enka developed the technique of splitting a log into four 
pieces and creating statues that are triangular in cross section. 
Using the angle formed at the core as the front of his image, he 
cut in the details, moving from that point to the wide surface 
at the back of the piece. 

Among his most impressive later works are two Nid 
images in Senk6ji (Fig. 359). Only the faces and peculiar feath- 
erlike crowns are indicated at the top of a tall, roughly cut ver- 
tical piece of wood. Nevertheless, the figures seem to radiate 
energy and mystical power. To country peasants for whom the 
lifeless provincial imitations of classical sculptures installed in 
local temples had ceased to have meaning. these strange. 
rough, angular images must have been truly awe-inspiring. 


OTHER BUDDHIST ARTS 


Buddhist temples and establishments remained richly 
endowed throughout the Edo period, receiving patronage not 


only from the upper ranks of the samurai, but also once again 
from the imperial court and from the wealthy chdnin. These 
funds not only provided new buildings and sculptures, but also 
the furnishings and paraphernalia necessary to the temple 
and clergy’s functioning, and the quality of such items bene- 
fited as much from the general prosperity of the period as did 
all the other decorative and applied arts. A particularly beau- 
tiful example is a pagoda-shaped shrine made for the personal 
devotions of the empress To6fukumon’in (1607-78). The 
granddaughter of Tokugawa Ieyasu, Tokugawa Kazuko was 
given in marriage to the emperor Go Mizuno (1596-1680; 
r. 1611-29) and became known by the title Tofukumon’in 
(Resident of the Gate of Eastern Happiness) within the court. 
With this marriage even more wealth flooded into the imperi- 
al coffers, and Go Mizuno and Tofukumon'in presided over a 
dazzling court both on the throne and in retirement, the like of 
which had not been seen for many hundreds of years and 
which has been the focus of considerable research by Elizabeth 
Lillehoj. Like her husband, Tofukumon’in was a devout 
Buddhist, and her personal shrine preserved at the temple of 
Sennyuji provides an excellent example both of the splendor of 
the court at this period, and of its patronage (Fig. 360). The 
inscription on the interior documents that T6fukumon‘in wor- 
shiped in front of this shrine every day, and had it bequested to 
the temple on her death. 

Amongst the most important paraphernalia of the 
Buddhist clergy is the kasyapa (jap. kesa), the patchwork robe 
worn by the Buddha and his original disciples and evidence of 
their mendicant status in the world, without belongings. Long 
before the arrival of Buddhism in Japan, such robes had 
instead become luxurious patchworks of different silks, and 
those of prominent monks in Japan are no different. The aris- 
tocracy’s long-established tradition of bequesting old silken 
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360 Pagoda-shaped shrine of the Empress Tofukumon’in. Edo period, | 7th 
century. Wood with lacquer and gilt decoration; 14 % x 8 % in. (36.5 x 22.5 
cm). Sennyiiji, Kyoto. 
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361 Detail of priest’s robe (kesa). Edo period, 19th century. Brocade silk. 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 


robes to temples, a custom also taken up by the samurai and 
wealthy chdnin, also contributed material for these robes. 
Surviving from the early Edo period is one such kesa of the 
nineteenth century where a patchwork design has been creat- 
ed with silken cord on a single length of brocade figured with 
butterflies and peonies (Fig. 361). I'he robe has been further 
adorned with patches bearing highly stylized Sanskrit charac- 
ters of sacred syllables. In the detail illustrated, the character 
appears to be of “Hum,” which most famously is the last sylla- 
ble of the mantra of the bodhisattva Kannon—"Om mani 
padme hum.” 


Developments in Painting 


KANO SCHOOL 


By 1640 all the great figures of painting that had dominated 
the Momoyama and the first decades of the Edo periods were 
dead, and the conservative aesthetic of the Tokugawa regime, 
emphasizing unchanging continuity with tradition, came 
briefly to dominate painting circles, and was particularly 
espoused by the Kan6 school, which had, in fact. played a role 


in its formulation. The key Kano artist during this period was 
Kano Tanya (1602-74), a grandson of Eitoku (1543-90), 
who reclaimed the Tokugawa commissions which had previ- 
ously gone to artists such as S6dtatsu, Kaihd Ytsh6 
(1533-1615), and Hasegawa Tohaku (1539-1610). Familiar 
with the clan’s leading figures from childhood, at the age of fif- 
teen he was named official painter to the bakufu, and in 1621 
he was offered a tract of land outside the Kajibashi Gate of Edo 
Castle for his residence and studio. Ultimately, Tanyti’s 
younger brothers, Naonobu (1607-50) and Yasunobu 
(1613-85), were persuaded to move from Kyoto to Edo by sim- 
ilar land grants. Finally, with the settkement of Naonobu’s 
grandson Minenobu (1662-1708) with a tract of land, four 
separate branches of the Kan6 school were established in the 
shogunal capital and by the end of the seventeenth century 
they had been given the official designation oku eshi—“paint- 
ing masters of the inner circle.” With the secure patronage of 
the bakufu, these four branches specialized throughout the Edo 
period in a conservative amalgam of Chinese (and especially 
Confucian) themes and the decorative style their sixteenth- 
century ancestors had developed for covering large wall sur- 
faces. Although the work of the Edo branches of the Kano 
school is not held in particularly high esteem today, through- 
out the period they set the artistic standards by which the 
works of other schools were judged. Many artists continued 
to serve an apprenticeship in the Kano school before going 
on to develop their individual styles. 

Tanyuti’s work provides the model to which the next two 
centuries of Kano masters looked. In 1634, when the shogun 
lemitsu journeyed to Kyoto, he stopped at Nagoya Castle, and 
its daimyo had a new building, the J6érakuden, constructed in 
the castle’s innermost enclosure for his eminent guest. Tanya 
was commissioned to execute the wall paintings for the 
JOrakuden, and for the jodannoma, the most important section 
of the building’s reception room, he chose the Teikan zu (The 
Mirror of Emperors), the tract on the actions of good and bad 
emperors of Chinese history judged by Confucian standards. 
This work, first illustrated in Japan by Kano Sanraku in the 
early 1600s, had become one of the most popular themes for 
wall paintings in daimyo residences by the second quarter of 
the seventeenth century. One of the best-preserved sections 
from Tanya's murals depicts the story of Emperor Wen (Fig. 
362). who ordered the construction of a tower but rescinded 
his order when he found out how expensive it would be—the 
moral being that lavish expenditure for a nonessential item 
was unjustifiable. Tanya has distributed elements of the com- 
position across four fusuma panels, and the central image of 
the emperor being informed by his attendant of the great 
expense is framed to the right by a gnarled evergreen, the 
upper branches of which are obscured by white mist and a 
sprinkling of the gold dust that encircles the entire scene, At 
the very bottom of the panel, outside an elaborate gate, a ser- 
vant stands ready to relay the emperor's decision to his work- 
men. The painting has a decorative, idyllic quality, but no 
sense of drama. 
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By the end of the Edo period, little had changed in the 
Kano style but the oeuvre of its best known-painter in the first 
part of the nineteenth century, Kan6 Osanobu (also known by 
his studio name of Seisenin; 1796-1846), demonstrates that 
the school was still capable of works of great refinement and 
even poetry. His preferred inspiration was the yamato-e of the 
imperial Tosa school, especially the emakimono of the 
Kamakura period. An example of his mature yamato-e style is 
a pair of folding screens in Hénenji, illustrating the early chap- 
ters of the Genji monogatari—*Momijigari”™ (Autumn 
Excursion) and “Hatsune” (First Warbler’s Song) (Fig. 363). 
The episode from “Momijigari” is the frequently depicted scene 
of the dance performed by Genji and his principal rival at 
court, T6 Chaj6, on the occasion of the imperial autumnal 
excursion. Perhaps because this episode was so well known 
from earlier illustrated versions of the text. Seisenin made no 
effort to rework the scene. However, in the “Hatsune” screen 
he has captured something of the gentle, romantic tone of the 
text. The time is a cloudless New Year's Day, the setting the 
quarters in his palace of Genji’s favorite consort, Lady 
Murasaki. 


The scent of plum blossoms, wafting in on the breeze 
and blending with the perfumes inside. made one think 
that paradise had come down to earth. 


Edward Seidensticker, trans., The Tale of Genji, London, 1976, 409, 


The episode begins to the right with the tops of several pine 
trees silhouetted against white clouds. To the left, the elegant 
apartments of Lady Murasaki unlold. A number of ladies-in- 
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362 Emperor Wen 
section, from four fusuma 
panels illustrating Teikan 
zu (Mirror of Emperors), 
by Kané Tany&. Early 17th 
century. Color, gold paint, 
and gold dust on paper; 
each panel: 75 % x 55 4 
in. (192 x 140.5 cm). 
South side, /adanoma, Jd 
rakuden, Nagoya Castle. 


waiting are settled around the edges of the main room, and in 
the center Genji, seated behind a low table on which dishes of 
rice cakes have been placed, is talking to the elegantly dressed 
Lady Chutjs6, one of Murasaki’s attendants. Genji has just 
asked the ladies to tell him their wishes for the future, and 
Lady Chujo has come forward to make a graceful reply, refer- 
ring to the rice cakes, symbols of the New Year celebrations. 
Several male courtiers can be seen outside the main room, and 
further to the left is Murasaki’s spring garden, ornamented by 
blossoming plum trees. willows, and a stream with a curved 
bridge across it. The painting captures the gentle elegance of 
the scene and even something of the quality of horizontal nar- 
rative illustrations. The pine trees to the right of the screen 
symbolize long life, the universal wish at the beginning of a 
new year, while the plum trees to the left refer specifically to 
Murasaki’s garden, which was designed to be at its peak of 
beauty from February through April, the Japanese spring. 


OGATA KORIN AND THE RINPA SCHOOL 


The Rinpa school, which from the last quarter of the seven- 
teenth century became such an influence in not only painting, 
but in all artistic design, officially traces its origins in the work 
of Sdtatsu and K6etsu. In reality it is the product of the 
reworking and revitalization of their concepts by Ogata K6rin 
(1658-1716), as reflected in the school’s name—literally the 
School of Rin, the “rin” taken from the second syllable of 
Korin. Rinpa (often pronounced Rimpa) as a school is not 
founded upon a family or lineage of masters such as the Kan6 
or Tosa, but is rather an association of aesthetic and design 
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363 Scenes from “Hatsune” (above) and ‘“Momijiagari” (below) chapters, Genji monogatari (Tale of Genji), a pair of eight-panel bydbu, by Seisenin (Kano 
Osanobu). 2nd quarter 19th century. Color on paper; each screen: 39 4 x 160 4 in. (99.7 x 407.9 cm). Hdnenji, Takamatsu, Shikoku. 


values shared by various artists in the years following K6rin’s 
own production. 

Korin stands somewhat apart from the mainstream of art 
at the turn of the eighteenth century. Like Sdtatsu and K6etsu 
before him, Kérin was from the upper ranks of the chénin. His 
family had long been acquainted with shoguns and daimyo, 
and had been closely associated with some of the most respect- 
ed connoisseurs in the country. From the late sixteenth centu- 


ry onward, it had owned a textile shop in Kyoto, the ° 


Kariganeya, which supplied fabrics and garments to the wives 
of Hideyoshi and Tokugawa Hidetada, as well as to the latter's 
daughter, the empress Tofukumon’in. Furthermore, K6rin’'s 
great-grandfather had been active in K6etsu’s artistic commu- 
nity Takagamine, and had married K6etsu’s sister. However, by 
the time Ko6rin’s father died, the business had lost its presti- 
gious contacts with the bakufu and thet 
encumbered by debt. Consequently, althoughko6rin lived in an 
extravagant manner for a few years after he came into his 
inheritance, he was soon forced to sell family treasures and, in 
1696, his large house. K6rin and his younger brother Kenzan 
began to make their living: KGrin by designing textiles and 
painting hanging scrolls and screens, and Kenzan (who had 
better managed his inheritance) by launching a pottery. 
Something of Ko6rin’s sensibility can be inferred from a well- 
known incident in which he and a member of the Mitsui fam- 
ily, proprietors of the Echigoya, a forerunner of the modern 





department store, were walking together dressed in their finest 
clothes. Suddenly it began to rain. Mitsui ran for shelter to save 
his clothing from damage, but K6rin continued to amble slow- 
ly along and even stopped to talk to an old beggar sitting beside 
the road. 

In Korin’s art three essential elements can be distin- 
guished. Foremost of these is the continuation and reworking 
of the decorative style and the yamato-e themes employed by 
Sdtatsu, several of his paintings being actual copies of designs 
originated by Sdtatsu. Like Sdtatsu, he frequently chose to 
depict themes from the literature favored by the court—the 
Tale of Genji, The Tales of Ise, and the poetry of the thirty-six 
great poets. Other subjects he shared with Sdtatsu were the 
standard yamato-e themes of birds and flowers and the four 
seasons. A beautiful example of Ko6rin’s figural and floral 
designs for a number of fans have been preserved by being 
pasted on the surface of a gold lacquer box (Fig. 364). The sub- 
ject of the figural painting has not been precisely identified, 


but it may be an episode from the Hégen monogatari (Tales of 


the Hogen Rebellion). This was also a frequent source for 
SOtatsu's fan paintings, and Korin’s scene is similar in theme 
and style to a fan painting on a screen in the Freer Gallery in 
Washington, D.C., that has been attributed to Sotatsu’s studio. 

The Rinpa school is particularly distinguished by its lavish 
use of bright colors and gold and silver, reminiscent of the gor- 
geousness of Heian-period art, although K6rin also uses these 
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elements to flatten and simplify his images into combinations 
of near-abstract form. He was known to make numerous 
drawings of plants and birds from life, attempting to capture 
accurately the visual reality of the natural world, but the 
motifs in his more formal paintings are treated like decorative 
textile designs rather than recreations from life. This element 
of his style is particularly well displayed in the striking Iris 
screens (Fig. 365), K6rin painted the flowers in mokkotsu, the 
boneless method, a style of painting without ink outlines that 
had originated in China and had been previously exploited 
by Sdtatsu. Clusters of velvety iris—their petals differentiated 
by flat areas of light and dark blue rather than by shading— 
are arranged in rhythmically related clusters over the gold-leaf 
surface of the two six-panel screens. The shapes of the iris and 
their spiky green leaves appear like silhouettes against the 
glowing background. 

The theme depicted in the Iris screens can be traced back 
to a passage from the Tales of Ise in which the protagonist, ban- 
ished from the capital, journeys with several companions to 
the east. One day they stop beside a marsh, across which there 
is a simple plank bridge. They all sit down on the bank, along 
which iris are growing, and the hero composes a poem using 
the syllables of kakitsubata, the Japanese word for a species of 
iris, to begin each line. These screens represent the scene 
reduced to its poctic essence, the iris. Ko6rin created several 
other, more explicit, versions of the theme. One, a hanging 
scroll in the 'lokyo National Museum, depicts the exiled man, 
his companions, the iris growing beside the stream, and even 
the beginning of the bridge across the marsh. A pair of screens 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, depict the iris 
and the many turns of the bridge, known as yatsuhashi (eight- 
plank bridge). Yet none of these other works have the lumi- 
nous power of the pair of Iris screens. 





364 Box decorated with fan paintings, by Ogata Korin. Late 17th century. 
Color on paper, applied to lacquer on wood with gold-leaf ground; 

74x 15x 10 Zin. (19 x 38.2 x 27.5 cm). 

Museum of Yamato Bunkakan, Nara. 


A third major element of Korin’s art is his love of luxury 
and flamboyant display. Anecdotes abound regarding his pen- 
chant for extravagant indulgence, but the one that conveys 
some of the flavor of his self-image as an aristocrat among the 
chonin deals with an outing he attended not long after his 
inheritance. K6rin produced from his picnic basket leaves coat- 
ed with gold, and he used them as saucers on which to float 
brimful saké cups on a nearby stream, in the manner of 
Heian-period poetry gatherings where guests would pluck 
them from the water and compose a poem before taking a sip. 
Something of this same love of luxurious display can be seen 
in the Red and White Plum Blossoms, a pair of screens depicting 
a plum tree on either side of a curving stream, the surface of 


365 Irises, right screen from a pair of six-panel bydbu, by Ogata Kérin. c. 1701. 
Color with gold leaf on paper; each screen: 59 4 x 133 % in. (150.9 x 338.8 cm). Nezu Museum, Tokyo. 
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366 Red and White Plum Blossoms, a 
pair of two-panel bydbu, by Ogata 
Korin. c. 17!0—16. Color and gold and 
silver leaf on paper; each screen: 6! % 
x 67 % in. (156.5 x 172.5 cm). MOA 
Museum of Art, Atami, Shizuoka 
prefecture. 
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367 Detail of “Flowers of the Four Seasons,” Ogata Korin. 1705. 
Originally a hand scroll, now mounted on four panels; each: 14 % x 51 % in. (36.6 x 131 cm). Private collection. 


which is treated as a series of flat decorative wave patterns in 
ink and silver (Fig. 366). The plum branches are slender. 
angular forms with small, barely emerging blossoms, while 
the stream in the center is a wide, curvilinear shape, rich in 
pattern and contrasts of light and dark; the whole design is set 
against a background of glistening gold. 

The chronology of Kérin’s work is not easy to establish 
with any degree of reliability because so few of his paintings 
were dated. However, a general distinction has been made 
between the works produced during his formative period in 
Kyoto from 1697 to 1703, those painted during his stay in Edo 
from 1704 to 1710, and those made between his return to 
Kyoto and his death in 1716. The Iris screens are the best 
works of his first Kyoto period, produced shortly after 1701, 
when he was accorded the title of Hokky6, a Buddhist rank of 
honor given to artists. During this period K6rin became 
acquainted with Nakamura Kuranosuke, a senior official in 
the silver mint, perhaps through their mutual interest in N6 
drama. Profiting handsomely from the recoinage ordered by 
the bakufuin 1695, Nakamura began to live on an extravagant 
scale and apparently became KOrin's patron. In 1704, Korin 
followed Nakamura when he was transferred to the Edo silver 
mint, located in the area of modern Tokyo known as Ginza (lit- 
erally “seat of silver”), and he lived there for six years. At first 
most of his work was done for a wealthy lumber merchant, but 
gradually his clientele shifted to the samurai class, who 
demanded works in the Kan6 style. One of the few dated paint- 
ings by Korin is a 1705 hand scroll depicting flowers of the 
four seasons (Fig. 367). The scroll consists of numerous types 
of flowers and grasses—pconies, hollyhocks, iris, chrysanthe- 





mums, daffodils, and many others—depicted across the entire 
surface. The flowers are outlined in pale ink and filled in with 
thin, moist colors, and the leaves painted in the boneless 
method in ink with frequent use of tarashikomi, the color-over- 


wet-color technique associated with Sotatsu. K6rin’s dream of 


making a fortune in Edo seems not to have materialized, and 
the freedom to develop his talents as he wished was frustrated 
by the need to satisfy samurai patrons who wanted works in 


the Kano style. Consequently, in 1710 he returned to Kyoto, 
where he could work with fewer constraints. The Red and 
White Plum Blossoms screens, which are from this last period. 
reflect his assurance in their successful combination of seem- 
ingly inappropriate motifs, their tension between the real and 
the unreal, and their barely controlled sense of flamboyance. 

Korin left no disciples to continue his work upon his 
death, but the influence of the Rinpa style has been amply 
demonstrated in the discussion of the decorative and applied 
arts, and Hokusai’s Tawaraya school was also devoted to the 
revival of the Rinpa aesthetic. The two artists most famous for 
continuing the Rinpa style in painting in the Edo period are 
Sakai Hoitsu (1761-1828) and his follower Suzuki Kiitsu 
(1796-1858). HGditsu was born into the daimyo family of 
Himeji Castle, and received an education appropriate to his 
station in life. However, he entered the priesthood in 1797 at 
the age of thirty-six, perhaps due to ill health or because he 
wished to free himself from the responsibilities of his position 
within the lian. Hditsu’s interest in painting ranged from the 
meticulous and brightly colored depictions of birds and flow- 
ers of Chinese professional painting, to ukiyo-e works, and 
even to the styles of the Tosa and Kan6, but after 1797 he 
turned his attention exclusively to the Rinpa style. From 1810 
to 1819 he devoted himself to a revival in Edo of K6rin’s style, 
and even held a ceremony in 1815 commemorating the cen- 
tennial of K6rin’s death. He also published two books on the 
master, the Korin hyakuzu (One Hundred Paintings by Kérin) and 
the Ogatarytt ryaku inpu (Collected Seals of the Ogata School). 
During his last years Hditsu brought his personal Rinpa paint- 
ing style to its full maturity, continuing certain elements of Ko 
rin's painting but combining with them themes and tech- 
niques from other contemporary schools. 

Hoitsu’s most famous work is a set of hanging scrolls 
depicting birds and flowers of the twelve months, dated 1823, 
whcn the artist was sixty-two. The painting lor the ninth 
month is particularly beautiful (Fig. 368). Four autumn plants 


—one with white blossoms and three types of grasses. two of 


which turn a bright reddish purple with the advent of cold 
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weather—are depicted against a pale harvest moon. The 
placement of the flowers and grasses is so subtle that it sug- 
gests a slight breeze touching the plants, causing the leaves to 
rub together. The work captures not only the decorative quali- 
ty of the Rinpa school, but also the naturalism of Maruyama 
Okyo (17 33-95), discussed below. Héitsu’s major accomplish- 
ment was to revive Rinpa-style painting and to establish it, as 
Korin could not, in Edo. However, toward the end of his life he 
went beyond his sources to create subtle depictions of nature 
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368 Ninth Month, one of twelve hanging scrolls of Flowers and Birds of the 
Twelve Months, by Sakai Hditsu. 1823. Color on silk; 55 4x 19 % in. 
(140 x 50 cm). Imperial Household Agency. 


freed from the need to impose references to classical literature 
onto them. 

Hoditsu's follower, Suzuki Kiitsu, was born into a family of 
dyers, but was allowed to break with tradition and study with 
Hoitsu from 1813 onward. When Suzuki Reitan, a retainer 
and disciple of Héitsu, died in 1817, Kiitsu married Reitan’s 
older sister, through the master’s good offices. He served 
Hoitsu until the latter’s death, and developed his own distinct 
version of the Rinpa style. A particularly interesting example 
of Kiitsu’s mature work is a pair of screens depicting white 
camellias and autumn grasses (Fig. 369), although originally 
these two paintings were pasted on the obverse and reverse of 
a single two-panel screen. They constitute a remarkable con- 
trast between two aspects of the natural world. ‘he camellia 
screen is dominated by an area of deep green arching across 
the top, silhouetted against which are the bright camellia blos- 
soms meticulously outlined in pale gray ink. The painting 
betrays an attention to decorative detail typical of the Rinpa 
school, but the sharp apposition of flat areas of color and the 
contrast between abstract shapes and naturalistic details are 
the product of Kiitsu’s own creative sensibility. His painting of 
autumn grass could not be more different from the Rinpa-style 
norm. Rows of grasses painted in gray ink appear against a sil- 
ver ground, which over the years has tarnished, giving it a 
rich, grayish-brown tone. The regular placement of the grass- 
es is further accented by the remarkably even edges of the 
sheets of silver leaf applied to the backing paper. However, a 
sinuous line of mist softens this impression by twisting across 
the surface from the upper right to the mid-left and back again 
to the right. The grasses can be seen indistinctly through the 
misty passages, but an element of uncertainty has been added 
to the painting. The two works complement cach other, sug- 
gesting the clarity as well as the mystery of nature. Kiitsu suc- 
ceeded in taking Rinpa painting a step beyond his master, 
making it into a more boldly abstract depiction of nature. 


REALISTIC SCHOOLS OF PAINTING: YOFUGA AND THE MARUYAMA—SHIJO 
SCHOOL 


Yofuga 

When around 1620 shogun Yoshimune lifted the restrictions 
on the importation of foreign books, he initiated, amongst 
other things, a new trend in Japanese painting, a trend 
inspired by contact through printed books with Western 
painting. Various artists, each with different training and a dil- 
ferent. point of view, attempted to recreate, as believably as 
possible on a two-dimensional surface, phenomena observed 
in the real world of three-dimensional space. Even Korin, mas- 
ter of the gorgeous pictorial abstraction based on classical 
narrative themes, had been moved to make drawings of flora 
and fauna from life. This interest in realistic rendering took 
two distinct paths: ydffiga, or yéga as it would later be called, 
a Western-style painting in oils or traditional Japanese pig- 
ments, with an emphasis on perspective and modeling in light 
and shade: and the Maruyama-—Shij6 school, in which classic 
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369 White Camellias and Autumn Grasses, a “pair” of 
two-panel screens, by Suzuki Kiitsu. 2nd quarter of 
the 19th century. Ink and color and gold and sliver 
leaf on paper; each screen: 59 % x 66 in. (152 x 
167.6 cm). Freer Gallery of Art, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, DC. (F1974.35 and 36). 


Japanese techniques were combined in new ways to achieve 
greater accuracy of depiction and a sense of naturalism and 
the everyday. 

The man initially responsible for the popularization in 
Japan of ydfiiga was a samurai turned rénin, Hiraga Gennai 
(1728-79). Gennai was the son of a low-ranking han official 





and herbalist to the daimyo of Takamatsu on Shikoku Island, 
who was encouraged by his master to advance his studies by 


going to Nagasaki. learning Dutch, and searching for whatev- 
er information on the natural sciences might be available 
there. Because the Dutch were the only Westerners allowed to 
trade in Japan, the Japanese turned to books in Dutch as their 
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principal source of Western learning and, until quite late in 
the Edo period, investigations of Western sciences and the 
humanities were known as rangaku (Dutch studies). Gennai 
subsequently was given leave to go to Edo to continue his 
work, but with such harsh provisos that he renounced his 


position and stipend. In order to support himself in Edo, he ~ 


wrote popular novels and plays. He also dabbled in painting, 
using Western techniques for suggesting space and modeling 
forms which he shared with the group of intellectuals in Edo 
who were involved in Western studies. 

The most competent painter to come under his influence 
was Shiba K6kan (1738-1818), a versatile artist who began 
his training under a Kano master but switched at the age of 
twenty-four to S6 Shiseki, a practitioner of Chinese bird-and- 
flower painting in the hyper-realistic academic tradition of the 
Song dynasty (960-1279) which had once again found popu- 
larity with certain painters in China. About the same time he 
met Gennai, and it is known that the two men went on a field 
trip together to find precious minerals. Given K6kan’s talent 
and interests, there can be little doubt that their conversation 
often turned to Western methods of painting. Until 1780 
K6kan pursued the study of Western art as an avocation, 
devoting his primary efforts to the lucrative work of designing 
woodblock prints. Since Suzuki Harunobu was the dominant 
presence in printmaking circles until his death in 1770, for a 
while K6kan produced prints that imitated the master’s style 
so accurately that he would sometimes affix Harunobu’s name 
and seals and market them profitably. However, in the 1780s 
two Chinese books on Western painting came into his posses- 
sion, and from then on he devoted himself to perfecting his 
control of Western techniques. Some of his scorn for tradi- 
tional Japanese art can be seen in his text on painting, the 
Seiyo gaden (Commentary on Western Painting) of 1799, in 
which he characterized it as no better than a trick to be per- 
formed at drinking parties. It is interesting in this context to 
note that Kékan was acquainted with the bunjinga artist 
Gyokud6 (see pages 335-39), and tried on several occasions to 
make available to the reclusive artist the new knowledge from 
Europe then current in Edo. 

One example of Kokan’s mature style is The Barrel-maker, 
painted in 1789 (Fig. 370). It must be said that to modern eyes 
Kokan’'s technique in this painting is rather heavy-handed. A 
man in Western dress stands awkwardly, a hammer in his 
upraised hand, in his other hand a chisel held against the side 
of the barrel. Recession into depth is achieved by the place- 
ment of buildings and figures of decreasing size on a diagonal 
line carrying the eye back to the horizon, which is punctuated 
by a boat and a mountain range. Although the painting pur- 
ports to depict in realistic fashion the everyday activities of 
actual human beings, it has the quality of a romantic fantasy 
about the working class, a quality found more often in 
Western than in East Asian art. Nevertheless, K6kan took an 
important first step in bringing attention to the potential of 
Western techniques. Today he is regarded as one of the forerun- 
ners of the late nineteenth- and twentieth-century ydga style. 





370 The Barrel-maker, by Shiba Kokan. c. 1789. Hanging scroll, oil paint on 
silk; 18 % x 23 % in. (47.6 x 60 cm). Private collection, Yokohama. 


Maruyama-Shij6 School . 

The Maruyama-Shij6 school, the second aspect of Edo-period 
realism, was founded by Maruyama Okyo (1733-95), the off- 
spring of a farmer who left his land and made a place for him- 
self among the chénin of Kyoto. The word “Shij6" refers to the 
studio of Okyo’s successor, Matsumura Goshun (1752-1811), 
located in Kyoto's fourth ward (Shij6). In his teens, Okyo was 
apprenticed to a toy shop where he learned to paint doll faces 
and later megane-e—the paintings used in stereoscopes. 
Originally imported from the Netherlands, and then from 
China, these optical instruments were eventually manufac- 
tured in Japan to show images of famous Chinese, Japanese, 
and Western landmarks. The production of megane-e required 
a knowledge of Western perspective and shading techniques, 
specifically the network of oblique lines used in copperplate 
etchings, and it depended on the exaggeration of near and far 
views. Although he mastered this art form, his later work does 
not reflect any lasting influence from Western methods of 
depiction, aside from an increased appreciation of visual real- 
ism. His studies of the Kano style of painting under Ishida 
Yatei (1721-86), an artist affiliated with the court, exerted a 
more lasting influence. 

Another element in Okyo’s art was his affinity with the 
urban population of Kyoto. He frequently chose as themes for 
his paintings scenes observable every day within the mercan- 
tile district. Perhaps because of his empathy with the common 
people, he was commissioned in 1768 by Yujo, the abbot of 
Emmanin, a temple in Otsu, to paint a set of hand scrolls 
known as The Seven Fortunes and Seven Misfortunes as a pictori- 
al explanation of the blessings and evils that result from previ- 
ous karma. Yaj6 stated in his introduction to the scrolls that if 
people were to be converted to a genuine belief in the Buddha, 
they had to be shown real-life phenomena, not the fantastic 
stories of heaven and hell that were usually offered. 
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371 Sketch for hand scroll, The Seven Fortunes and Misfortunes, by Maruyama Okyo. | 768. Ink on paper; height 12 4 in. (31 cm). 
Manno Art Museum, Osaka, National Treasure. 





The set consists of three scrolls totaling approximate- 373 White Plum Tree, left screen of a pair of six-panel bydbu, by $95. ‘Wi Geta deed - ee eran een teh a 
= ; = ne Matsumura Goshun. |781I—9. Slight color on silk; each screen: 69 x 147 in. ine€ trees in the snow, rignt screen Of a pair Of Six-panel DyObDU, Dy Maruyama yo. 4t quarter of the th century. 
ly148 feet (45 m), and took Okyo three years to complete. ''wo (175.5 x 373.5 cm). Itsud Art isin Osaka. Ink, slight color, and gold on paper; each screen: 60 % x 142 4 in. (155.5 x 362 cm). Mitsui Bunko, Tokyo. 


scrolls depict the disasters inflicted on mankind by nature and 
by other human beings, while the third illustrates the good for- 
tunes possible in this life. Okyo treated this commission with 
the utmost seriousness, searching out as models for his paint- 
ings actual examples of even the most unusual scenes. One of 
the most gruesome sketches executed in preparation for the 
scrolls depicts a naked man being split apart by two bulls (Fig. 
371). Each leg has been tied to the hind leg of a bull, and their 
tails set afire so that they will run panic-struck away from 
each other. In this image Okyo has captured with awesome 
force and accuracy the appearance of two solid, muscular ani- 
mals leaping apart in fright and in the process tearing open a 
frail human body. 

Another work that demonstrates Okyo’s mastery of the 
traditional elements of the decorative style and his unique use 
of them to achieve greater naturalism is Pine Trees in Snow 
(Fig. 372). The pair of six-panel screens, painted in ink on a 
gold ground, was commissioned by a member of the wealthy 
Mitsui merchant family. On the right screen, a single pine tree 
thrusts upward from roots invisible below the edge of the 
painting to heights that far exceed the upper edge, its branch- 
es extending to right and left of the trunk, filling the broad 
horizontal space of the screen. At first glance the painting 
would seem to be a simple recapitulation of Kano Eitoku’s 
Cypress (see Fig. 296), but Okyo’s pine trees do not twist impos- 
sibly in space. Instead they bend as any tree might in deference 
to the prevailing winds. In depicting the tree trunks, Okyo has 
used a technique called tsuketate that became a hallmark of 
the Maruyama—Shij6 school. The trunks are not outlined. but 
instead are modeled by means of daubs of ink, dark over light, 
applied to specific sections to suggest highlights and shadows 
on the surface, patches of snow, and areas where the rough 
bark of the trees can be seen, thus creating a sense of volume. 
The final impression created by this pair of screens is the still, 
serene beauty of the natural world. 
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Okyo became highly successful in his own lifetime, with 
his realist style attracting the attention and patronage of not 
only the bakufu in Edo, but the imperial court in Kyoto. After 
his death, his style was perpetuated by his close friend 
Matsumura Goshun. Born into a family that had worked for 
the mint in Kyoto for four generations, Goshun began his 
painting studies primarily as an avocation. However, in 1772, 
when it had become clear that he had talent as an artist, he 
began serious work under the guidance of the bunjinga master 
Yosa Buson (1716-83) (see pages 333-6). As he did not 
immediately attract patronage, Buson helped him stay afloat 
financially by recommending him as an adviser on literature 
and the arts to wealthy provincials wishing to acquire an aura 
of culture. In 1781, Goshun’s career took a major turn for the 
worse. Both his wife and his father died, and Buson, near 
death himself, was apparently no longer able to help his pupil. 
Goshun left his residence in Kyoto’s Shij6 district that same 
year and moved to Ikeda on the outskirts of Osaka, continuing 
to work in Buson’s style. In 1787, he joined with Maruyama 
Okyo and his studio to work on the decoration of screens for 
two men found themselves living at the same temple, Kiunin, 
after Kyoto had suffered another disastrous fire that had 
reduced much of the city to ashes. What had been a good 
working relationship in Hydgo developed into friendship, and 
in 1789 Goshun moved back to the rebuilt Shij6 district and 
adopted the basic elements of Okyo’s style. Okyo never looked 
ect Goshun is instead described as Buson’s best pupil. When 
Goshun offered to join Okyo’s studio officially as a disciple, the 
older man refused, preferring that they remain as friends and 
equals. Thus Goshun was free to develop his own unique blend 
of Maruyama and bunjinga techniques, and, after Okyo's death 
in 1795, he established his own Shij6 school. 

A superb example of his fusion of the two older styles is 
a pair of undated screens depicting white plum trees against a 
pale blue ground (Fig. 373). Their most unusual feature is the 
material on which they are painted, a rough yellow pongee 
silk painted unevenly in gray-blue strokes and pasted across 
the screen horizontally, producing four seams in each panel. 
Obviously Goshun wanted the ground of his painting to have 
a visual texture equal to that of the images themselves. A base 
line is established by a thin gray wash in each screen, estab- 
lishing a sense of space within the paintings and stabilizing 
the compositions. In the left screen, two small plum trees are 
depicted with greater clarity, as if silhouetted by the moon 
against a cloudless night sky and creating a delicate, luminous 
view of the natural world. Goshun has combined Okyo’s tech- 
niques of painting, his tsuketate brushwork, and his methods 
for suggesting space, with Buson’s delicate, lyrical approach 
toward the depiction of landscape, to produce a new type of 
realism. His style was popularized by his two best pupils. his 
younger brother Keibun (1779-1843) and Okamoto Toyohiko 
(1773-1845), and the Shij6 style flourished throughout the 
rest of the Edo period. 


ECCENTRIC PAINTERS 


During the explosion of new painting schools and styles that 
characterized the eighteenth century, inevitably there were 
some highly talented artists who belonged to no tradition and 
who for whatever reason did not assemble about themselves a 
group of disciples to create of their style another tradition. 
These artists have been classed as eccentric, perhaps partly in 
reference to a similar group of contemporary individualist 
painters living in the Chinese port of Yangzhou and posthu- 
mously known as the Eight Eccentrics. The first of these 
eccentrics was a pupil of Okyo, Nagasawa Rosetsu (1754-99), 
who took his master’s realism as a point of departure in the 
formulation of a unique style that is often sharply satirical. 
Little is known of Rosetsu’s personal history before he joined 
Okyo's studio, but he seems to have been something of a trou- 
blemaker. While there is some doubt about the accuracy of 
this story, it has been alleged that on several occasions Okyo 
dismissed Rosetsu for uncontrolled and extravagant behavior 
but. because Rosetsu was such a good painter, always allowed 
him to return and even entrusted him with the execution of 
several paintings for commissions from temples distant from 
Kyoto, which Okyo had accepted but could not complete him- 
self. In 1793, at the age of forty, Rosetsu changed his studio 
name, his seal, and his style of painting. The works executed 
after this date display a softer, more flexible line and a more 
subjective treatment of pictorial images. 

One of his most famous paintings from this period is an 
ema (votive painting) of 1797 dedicated at the Itsukushima 
Shrine (Fig. 374). The subject is Yamauba, the mountain 
woman, and Kintard, the son she raised to be a warrior of 
superhuman strength and loyalty. In Rosetsu’s painting. 
Yamauba is an old and ugly court lady, sloppily clad in gar- 
ments once gorgeous but now tattered, and the child is more 
monkey than human infant. Compared to conventional treat- 
ments of the theme, Rosetsu's painting seems to lay bare a 
cynically viewed “reality” behind the facade of tender mater- 
nal care and nascent heroism. 

Two other eccentric masters who are sometimes grouped 
with Rosetsu are It6 JakuchG (1716-1800) and Soga 
Shéhaku (1730-81). Jakucht was the eldest son of a green- 
grocer in Kyoto and in his early years took over the business, 
but his heart was not in it. He preferred painting, and in 1755, 
at the age of thirty-nine, he turned the shop over to a younger 
brother, took the tonsure, and for the rest of his days lived the 
life of a priest devoted to painting. Following the lead of most 
aspiring artists of his day, Jakuch@ began by studying the 
Kano style, but very quickly rejected it as being too limiting 
and looked to other sources for inspiration. At first he copied 
Chinese paintings preserved in various Kyoto temples, which 
he thought to date from the Song and Yuan dynasties, but 
which were more probably of the later Ming. Next he turned to 
what is called in Japanese shaseiga, copying from nature. He 
began by raising brilliantly colored hens and cocks, observing 
them day to day, and then sketching them in motion. From 
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374 Yamauba and Kintard, by Nagasawa Rosetsu. 1797. Color on silk; 
62 x 33 % in. (157.5 x 84 cm). Itsukushima Shrine, Hiroshima prefecture. 


this he went on to study other birds. such as the crane, and 
insects, amphibians, and fish, as well as flowers and trees. 

A particularly fine example of his work is a painting 
Rooster. Hen, and Hydrangea, dated to around 1757 (Fig. 375). 
The cock, hen, and hydrangea plant are all meticulously 
painted, even to the point of hyper-realism—a feature 
Jakuchti admired in Chinese paintings in the style of the Song 
imperial academy. Although the interrelation of cock and hen 
is clearly understandable, space in the painting is suggested 
through superimposition, one shape overlapping another. 


375 Rooster, Hen, and Hydrangea, by Ito Jakuchi. c. 1757. Hanging scroll, 
color and ink on silk; 54 % x 33 4% in. (139.4 x 85.1 cm). Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art, Etsuko and Joe Price Collection. (L.83.50.1). 


However, Rinpa influence can also be perceived in the flatten- 
ing out of the images, whose impact is primarily in the blend- 
ing of motifs to create a brilliantly complex. decorative 
pattern. The stunning results that Jakuchti achieved with this 
interface of hyper-realism and a Rinpa-inspired decorative 
aesthetic is also shown in a painting of pond life (Fig. 376). 
The various insects, frogs, lizards, and snakes are minutely 
and colorfully depicted, but they and the plants around them 
are ultimately flattened elements that are arranged in a 
swirling pattern. 

Recent research suggests Soga Shéhaku was born in 
Kyoto to a family with the surname Miura, and that he began 
studying with a Kan6 master, but quickly struck out on his 
own. Rather than concentrating directly on Chinese painting 
styles as Jakuchia did, he turned instead to the masters of the 
Muromachi period who had been inspired by Chinese literati 
painting. So deep was his obsession that he constructed for 
himself a fake genealogy going back to the filleenth-century 
artist Dasoku. Nevertheless, his paintings could never be mis- 
taken for works of the fifteenth century, so strong and free is 
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376 Insects, Reptiles, and Amphibians at a Pond from The Colourful Realm of 
Living Beings, by It Jakuchi. Hanging scroll, one of a set of thirty, ink and 
color on silk; 55 % x 28 % in. (142 x 72.9 cm). Museum of Imperial 
Collections, Sannomaru Shozokan. 


his brushwork, and so dramatic are his compositions, which 
depend on the abrupt juxtaposition of pictorial motifs. 
Shoéhaku is perhaps best known for his eccentric treatment of 
figures from Chinese history and literature, but he also 
excelled as a landscape painter. Undoubtedly his most accom- 
plished and dramatic works in this vein are a pair of screens 
dated by Money L. Hickman to the period shortly after the 
artist's fortieth birthday (Fig. 377). At first glance the screens 
seem to employ the familiar motifs of foreground rocks and 
trees, and soft, hazy mountains at the horizon. Yet the more 
carefully one examines them, the clearer it becomes that the 
artist has stretched almost to the limits the juxtaposition of 
disparate landscape elements. The sense of perspective in the 
left screen shifts as the eye moves from one rock motif to 
another. These distortions require the viewer to focus on one 
pictorial grouping at a time as meditations on topics such as 
the grandeur of landscape or the tranquillity of a rural retreat, 
while, taken as a whole, they become a series of well-known 
motifs arranged in a dynamic pattern which surprises and 
engages the interest. 


THE ZENGA TRADITION 


Although every Japanese was required to register with a par- — 


ticular temple, Buddhism per se played a much less important 


377 Landscapes, left screen of a pair of six-panel byobu, by Soga Shohaku. 
c. 1770. Ink on paper; each screen: 62 % x 138 in. (159.5 x 348.6 cm). 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. Fenollosa-Weld Collection. (1 1.4508). 
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378 The character for mu, by Hakuin Ekaku. Mid-18th century. Ink on 
paper; 17 4x 16 % in. (43.6 x 42.2 cm). Private collection. 
Shown with a printed equivalent. 
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role in the life of the individual during the Edo period. The elite 
of the samurai class became much more interested in 
Confucian scholars and scholarship, and decorated their 
grand residences with Confucian themes and colorful genre 
paintings, thus displacing the Buddhist monk’s role as both 
adviser and artist. However, as demonstrated by the example 
of Jakucht,, among others, the Buddhist clergy did still play an 
active role in the literary and artistic circles of the period, few 
of which did not have at least one ordained member. As such, 
the engagement with society of these individual monks and 
nuns, not infrequently from the Zen tradition, became almost 
entirely secular in nature, their Buddhist faith manifesting 
itself more as a philosophical expression. ‘his shift had 
already begun in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, but by 
the eighteenth century the transformation was complete. 
However, paintings by Zen masters and monks as a form of 
meditation or as a visual aid—or zenga—did experience in the 
Edo period a florescence. ‘aking as their subject matter the 
koan or mantra syllables, zenga create from them a visual lorm 
evoking a particular philosophic concept. These simple. often 
monochrome, ink paintings were frequently the gifts of the 
monk—painters and were meant be hung in the tokonoma of a 
residence or a room for the tea ceremony. 

Zenga reached a particularly high level of achievement in 
the work of the priest Hakuin Ekaku (1685-1768), arguably 
the most influential Zen master of the Edo period. Hakuin was 


a committed and innovative teacher of Zen precepts with stu- 
dents ranging from daimyo to peasants and chdnin, and he was 
also a painter and calligrapher who, with virtually no formal 
training, succeeded in producing strong and compelling 
works. Painting was an activity to which Hakuin assigned a 
rather low priority in his scheme of life. At fifteen he left his 
parents’ home to become a monk, and for the next seventeen 
years he endured great physical and psychological hardships 
until he achieved a state of religious awakening. At the age of 
thirty-two, Hakuin returned to the village of his birth, Hara in 
Shizuoka, and devoted himself to the rebuilding of its temple, 
Shdinji. There he attracted many students. 

His primary method of teaching was through the use of 
the kdan, one of his favorites being simply the character “mu,” 
a kanji character meaning “nothingness.” This kéan had first 
been used by the Chinese master Josh (cH. Zhaozhou 
Congshen;: c. 778-897), who was asked if a dog had Buddha 
nature, to which he replied “mu,” meaning not “no,” but 
“nothingness” Ideally the practitioner focuses on the charac- 
ter “mu” as “nothingness.” avoiding the trap of deciding 
whether or not a dog has Buddha nature. With continued con- 
centration, one’s whole body becomes consumed: with doubt 
on the nature of things, until “nothingness” breaks open, mis- 
understanding falls away, and the reality of life and death is 
apparent. Two images Hakuin uses to describe this experience 
are “a sheet of ice breaking, a jade tower falling.” Among 
Hakuin’s surviving works is the single character for “mu” (Fig. 
378). When carefully executed, the standard configuration of 
strokes for this kanji suggests a means of counting: four items 
are marked off, and then cancelled by three horizontal lines. In 
contrast, Hakuin’s “mu” is a jumble of strokes expressing vital- 
ity rather than negation, energy rather than meticulous 
accounting. 

A koan of Hakuin’s own devising is “Sekishu no Onjo” 
(The Sound of One Hand Clapping). In a letter to the lord of 
Okayama Castle written in 1753, Hakuin explained his koan 
as follows: 


What is the Sound of a Single Hand? When you clap 
together both hands a sharp sound is heard; when you 
raise the one hand there is neither sound nor smell.... If 
conceptions and discriminations are not mixed within it 
and it is quite apart from seeing, hearing, perceiving and 
knowing, and if while walking, standing, sitting and 
reclining, you proceed straightforwardly without 
interruption in the study of this koan, then in the place 
where reason is exhausted and words are ended, you will 
suddenly pluck out the karmic root of birth and death 
and break down the cave of ignorance. 

Phillip B. Yampolsky, The Zen Master Hakuin: Selected Writings, New 
York, 1971, 164. 


An ink painting executed two years before Hakuin’s death to 
illustrate this kéan employs the figure of the monk Hotei 
standing on a cloth bag (Fig. 379). Instead of holding both 
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hands together in his lap, Hotei has hidden one in the fold of 
his robe and holds the other up in front of him. In most of 
Hakuin’s drawings of Hotei, his eyes are closed or focused 
downward and his mouth is relaxed or curved in a slight smile, 
In this painting, however, Hotei’s eyes are focused clearly 
ahead. the lids curved as if laughing, and the mouth, too, has 
a distinct upward arc. The expression engages the viewer. and 
conveys the sense of joy that accompanies a moment of awak- 
ening. His inscription reads: 


Young people, no matter what you say, everything is 
nonsense unless you hear the sound of one hand. 
Sylvan Barnet and William Burto, Zen Ink Paintings. New York. 
1982, 54. 


Hakuin has established a contrast between the rounded lorms 
of the body—the sloped head, the black robe pulled in soft 
curves around the lower part of the body, the hunch at the 
shoulders, and finally the ball-like shape of the bag supporting 
the figure—and the straight vertical thrust of the hand. With 
the simplest of means Hakuin has created a dramatic visual 
rendering of his favorite kan and also offered a wry image on 
the odd figure he himself must cut as a Zen teacher. 


BUNJINGA 


Since the monk-—painters of the fourteenth century. the ink 
paintings of China’s literati had been an important influence 
on Japanese painting, particularly of landscapes—one of its 
primary subjects. The earliest term for this kind of Chinese 
painting was bunjinga, a translation of the Chinese term 
wenren /iua, or painting by the literati. From the late seven- 
teenth century, it was also known as nanga (southern pic- 
tures), a term lifted from the writings of Dong Qichang 
(1555-1636), one of China’s greatest practitioners of literati 
painting as well as one of its greatest critics. Using the tradi- 
tional divisions of the Chinese Chan schools—between a 
northern branch that favored rigid adherence to ritual prac- 
tice and a southern branch that favored intuitive understand- 
ing—Dong established a similar division in painting, placing 
the works of professional and imperial court painters in a 
northern school, and the amateur calligraphic and painterly 
expressions of scholars and officials within a southern school. 
According to Dong, the works of the northern school while 
perhaps skillful and refined were also bankrupt of any true 
spirit or meaning. The latter, however. was the sole aim of the 
amateur artist of the southern school. 

As has been discussed in previous chapters. many of the 
monk—painters of the medieval period and officials of the 
imperial court could be seen as early Japanese bunjinga artists. 
However. it was not until the seventeenth century that a 


379 One Hand Clapping, by Hakuin Ekaku. 1766. Ink on paper; 
33 % x 10 % in. (86 x 26.4 cm). Private collection. 
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380 Woodblock print from the Chinese Mustard Seed Garden Manual of 
Painting. 17th century. 


native school arose that consciously referred to itself as bun- 
jinga. One of its first proponents was the philosopher Ogyi 
Sorai (1666-1728), who emphasized calligraphy and paint- 
ing as the accomplishments of the truly literate person. In 
China bunjinga was often seen as the preserve of the educated 
officials or landed gentry, but in Edo-period Japan its themes 
were taken up by the gamut of intellectuals and artists to be 
found in society—samurai, rénin, haiku poet—painters, and 
even professional chénin painters. One reason for this more 
inclusive attitude in Japanese bunjinga was the existence of 
Chinese merchants in Nagasaki who dabbled in calligraphy 
and landscape painting for pleasure. These representatives of 
Chinese bunjinga on Japanese soil as well as Chinese profes- 
sional painters who sojourned briefly in the port city would. 
from a Chinese literati perspective, be of risible pedigree and 
accomplishment, but for the isolated Japanese, the Nagasaki 
artists brought them into direct contact with bunjinga as well 
as other contemporary styles of Chinese art. 

The third and undoubtedly the most widely available 
source for Japanese knowledge of bunjinga painting was a 
group of block-printed manuals illustrating models for depict- 
ing plants, trees, rocks, mountains, and human figures in the 
styles of various Chinese masters. Of these the most influen- 
tial were the Baozong huapu (jap. Hasshii gafu: The Eight Albums 
of Painting), first published in China in the 1620s, and the 
Jieziyuan huazhuan (jar. Kaishien gaden; Mustard-Seed Garden 
Manual of Painting), printed in two installments: the first, a set 
of five volumes on landscape. in 1679: the second, two albums 
dealing with bamboo, plum blossoms, and bird-and-flower 
motifs, in 1701. The demand for both of these works in Japan 
was so great that new editions were printed in Japan. The Eight 
Albums of Painting in 1672 and the Mustard-Seed Garden 
Manual of Painting in 1748. Many Japanese bunjinga artists are 
known to have had copies of one or both works and to have 





used them as guides to the basic theory and techniques of 
literati painting. In addition, through the research of art his- 
torians James Cahill and Tsuruta Takeyoshi. it is evident that 
there were more original Chinese literati paintings in Japan in 
the eighteenth century than had previously been supposed. 
These sources of bunjinga, however, presented inherent prob- 
lems for students of the literati style. None of the Chinese 
artists at Nagasaki were first-rate painters and the manuals on 
painting were illustrated with woodblock prints, which 
reduced the rich contrast of brushstrokes and ink tones in the 
original paintings to single lines and flat colors (Fig. 380). So 
pervasive was the influence of these block-printed manuals 
that it was not for many decades that the majority of Japanese 
artists learned to work in the true Chinese manner of building 
up brushstrokes to achieve surface texture. 


Nankai, Kien, and Hyakusen 

The first bunjinga artists are two samurai, Gion Nankai 
(1697-1751) and Yanagisawa Kien (1704-58), and a chdnin, 
Sakaki Hyakusen (1697-1758). Nankai was the eldest son of 
a doctor attached to a han in Wakayama prefecture. Born and 
raised in Edo, he received an excellent Confucian education in 
the bakufu academy, and in 1697, after his father’s death, he 
moved to Wakayama as an official Confucian teacher. Three 
years later he was stripped of his stipend and exiled from the 
han for an offense never recorded. For the next ten years he 
supported himself by teaching calligraphy. In 1710 he was 
pardoned, probably so that he might serve as translator when 
an embassy from Korea visited Japan, and later became 
retainer to a daimyo, put in charge of educational administra- 
tion in the latter’s domain. After his pardon, he began to paint, 
drawing randomly upon many sources, the printed manuals 
in particular. One of his most accomplished works, Plum 
Blossoms, executed in the 1740s, reflects not only his knowl- 
edge of Chinese techniques, but also his familiarity with 
literati themes (Fig. 381). The plum is one of the Four 
Gentlemen, the four noble plants, along with the bamboo, the 
orchid, and the chrysanthemum. They were used as models 
for calligraphy practice and served as a transition for the 
literati from the written word to pictorial imagery. Because 
each plant is so different in shape and character, it is a signifi- 
cant test of one’s ability with a brush to be able to render them 
with proper balance and clarity, let alone with artistic individ- 
uality. In Nankai’s monochrome ink painting of the plum, his 
artistic accomplishment is demonstrated by the strong con- 
trast between the vigorous brushstrokes of the branches exe- 
cuted in the “flying-white” (Jap. hihaku) technique, in which 
the brush tip is split as the stroke is made producing a ragged 
swathe of black ink with patches where the white of the paper 
shows through, and the small, delicately rendered petals of 
the plum blossoms. 

The lives of Nankai and his contemporary Yanagisawa 
Kien are similar in many ways. Born in Edo to the chief retain- 
er of the Yanagisawa family. Kien was well educated and 
received numerous favors from his daimyo, including the right 
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381 Plum Blossoms, by Gion Nankai. 1740s. Hanging scroll, ink on paper; 
37 % x 20 % in. (96 x 52.5 cm). Private collection, Wakayama prefecture. 


to adopt the Yanagisawa name. However, in 1728, at the age 
of twenty-four, he was punished for misconduct and stripped 
of his inherited position. Two years later he was pardoned and 
his suspended stipend restored. That both Nankai and Kien 
were severely punished for unknown youthful misconduct 
may indicate that their interest in arts and letters, though 
sanctioned by one faction of influential Confucian scholars, 
was not viewed in so favorable a light by their lords. The fact 
that a landscape painting made by Kien in his late teens or 
early twenties has an inscription by the scholar and adviser to 
the bakufu Arai Hakuseki (1657-1725) suggests he had the 
support of a very powerful national figure. Nevertheless his 
fate was in the hands of his han lord, and he was probably 
penalized for his deviations from the standard expected of the 
soldier—official at this early period. As a painter Kien was 
something of a dilettante. His works range from literal depic- 
tions of flowers in the small squarish format of sheets of paper, 
which can be collected into a portfolio or album, to more 
relaxed vertical landscapes, and finally to those extremely 
expressive paintings of bamboo executed with his fingers. An 
example of his bamboo painting is a work executed in green 
pigment on paper dyed indigo blue (Fig. 382). A stalk of bam- 
boo bends across the upper third of the surface, its curve 





382 Bamboo, by Yanagisawa Kien. Mid-|8th century. Hanging scroll, pale 
green on indigo blue paper; 37 4 x 10 % in. (94.5 x 25.6 cm). 
Private collection. 
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383 First and Second Visits to the Red Cliffs, a pair of six-panel byobu, by Sakaki Hyakusen. 1746. Ink on paper; each screen 63 % x 144 % in. (161.5 x 368 cm). 
Hayashibara Museum, Okayama prefecture. 


echoed by the down-pointing leaves. Escaping from the leaf 
cluster, a single thin stem arcs downward, its leaves forming a 
subtle accent in the lower-right area of the picture. Kien’s sig- 
nature in gold and his seals in red—prominent to the left of the 
thin stem—stabilize the composition. 

At the opposite end of the social spectrum was Sakaki 
Hyakusen, son of a family who ran a pharmacy in Nagoya. In 
all probability, Hyakusen’s ancestors were Chinese who had 
emigrated to Japan only a few generations before his birth. 
Furthermore, they undoubtedly remained in contact with the 
mainland through the importation of Chinese herbs and 


medicines, and possibly of books and paintings as well. At any 
rate, the sources of Hyakusen’s knowledge of Chinese paint- 
ing were clearly different from those of Nankai and Kien. 
Hyakusen was also an accomplished writer of haiku and was 
active during his twenties in poetry circles in Ise. In his thir- 
ties, he moved to Kyoto and concentrated on developing his 
cralt as an artist, gradually becoming self-supporting as a pro- 
fessional painter. 

A pair of folding screens dated 1746 illustrate the scope 
and quality of Ilyakusen’s work as he reached maturity as a 
painter (Fig. 383). They deal with a popular theme in literati 
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384 First Visit to the Red Cliffs, one of a pair of six-panel bydbu, by lke Taiga. 1749. Color on paper; 58 % x 138 in. (148.2 x 350.6 cm). 
"Private collection, Tokyo. 


art, the poet—scholar Su Dongpo’s (1036-1101) recollection 
of two excursions made in 1082 to a range of cliffs, the Red 
Cliffs, along the Yangzi River. It is early autumn when Su and 
a companion make their first trip. ''he weather is pleasant as 
they float along the river and there is plenty of food and wine. 
Su feels as if they have departed the mortal realm and entered 
that of the immortals. His friend, lamenting the brevity of 
man’s life, wishes that they could indeed join the immortals, 
but Su in buoyant mood remonstrates that there is nothing to 
envy. However, visiting the same site some weeks later in the 
late fall, frost has set in and the trees have been stripped of 
their leaves. The boating party is ill supplied with food and 
wine and the appearance of the river and the cliffs is strange- 
ly changed. Su disembarks and whooping like a crane—a 
Daoist symbol for an immortal—begins to climb the cliff, leav- 
ing his friends behind. Suddenly feeling the loneliness of the 
windswept slope, he is overcome with sadness and knows that 
the magic of the place has passed and that he must leave. He is 
no longer sure that he doesn't envy the immortals. As he and 
his friends row away, a crane flies overhead and later, in a 
dream, he is visited by the immortal in human form who asks 
the poet if he enjoyed his excursion. On waking, Su under- 
stands the encounter that might have been if he had contin- 
ued up the clilf. 

Hyakusen has beautifully captured the Chinese scholar’s 
sentiments. In the right-hand screen, depicting the first trip. 
the mountains to the right are steep and craggy, but not for- 
bidding. Su and his friend, seated in their boat, gently ride the 
moonlit summer ripples. The rocks in the first two panels 
establish a tempo of highlights and deep shadows that is meas- 
ured and deliberate. In the middle panels the rhythm is slowed, 
the ink lines lightened, and in the left two panels the theme is 


concluded with a passage of low rolling hills. In the left-hand 
screen, depicting the second trip, the crane is shown flying 
away as Su gazes after him, the Red Cliffs now impossibly steep 
and convoluted. In the staccato treatment of the dark, heavy 
forms to the left, we can almost sense the trembling of the 
trees and the ringing of the mountains that caused Su to 
retreat to the mortal world. James Cahill has pointed out in a 
study of Hyakusen how close his work is in style and theme to 
the paintings of artists of sixteenth-century Suzhou, the gold- 
en age of Chinese literati painting. Compared with Nankai and 
Kien, Hyakusen is clearly not only the better artist, but also 
more intimately familiar with Chinese literati stylistic tradition. 


Taiga and Buson 

The first truly great artists to master the literati style were Ike 
Taiga (1723-70) and Yosa Buson (1716-83). Like Hyakusen, 
they were professional painters who accepted commissions 
and sold their work for a living. Taiga’s family belonged origi- 
nally to the peasant class, but his father worked for a number 
of years in the mint in Kyoto. Although he died when 'Taiga 
was only four, his wife and child seem to have had financial 
backing of some kind. At the age of six, the boy began his 
study of the Chinese classics. A year later he took up calligra- 
phy, at which he was remarkably proficient, and he is today 
considered one of the outstanding calligraphers of the Edo 
period. In his early teens he and his mother maintained a com- 
mercial painting shop, for which he produced fans decorated 
with pictorial quotations from The Eight Albums of Painting. In 
1738, Taiga became the pupil of Yanagisawa Kien, with 
whom he studied for several years. However, until around 
1749 it cannot be said Taiga’s eye was fixed exclusively on the 
modern bunjinga style based on sixteenth- and seventeenth- 





385 True View of Mount Asama, lke Taiga. c. 1760. Ink and color on paper; 22 4 x 40 % in. (57 x 102.7 cm). Private collection. 


century Chinese models. Rinpa influences can be seen in his 
early work, as well as the paintings of the Muromachi period. 
In his six-panel screen of 1749, First Visit to the Red Cliffs (Fig. 
384), the composition and brushwork are reminiscent of fif- 
teenth-century landscapes, specifically the works of Kichizan 
Mincho (1352-1431) and Tensh6é Shaibun (d. c. 1460). 

A third influence on Taiga’s painting was European art. In 
1748, the artist spent several weeks in Edo, where he made a 
name for himself by executing finger paintings, and where he 
also had the opportunity to study examples of Western art. 
Precisely what he saw is not known but, judging from the style 
of his painting Asamagadake shinkeizu (True View of Mount 
Asama), it is most likely that he saw copperplate etchings (Fig. 
385). Using Western techniques of layered perspective, the 
hanging scroll depicts in fine, etching-like lines and in light 
washes what purports to be the actual appearance of Mount 
Asama in Shigano prefecture. However, as Melinda Takeuchi 
has demonstrated, this painting is more than just a reflection 
of Western models. 


It is the first painting identified as a shinkeizi—a genre of 


landscape painting combining the idea of factual representa- 
tion, the stylistic tradition of landscape depiction on which the 
artist is drawing, and finally the literati concept of a painting 
reflecting the “spirit resonance” of the artist. As Takeuchi 
points out, True View of Mount Asama combines in a believable 
composition two different views of a mountain landscape. At 


the horizon line in the upper-right section of the painting 
there is a reworking of a sketch by Taiga of Mount Fuji, while 
the lower-right passage has been taken from a separate draw- 
ing of Mount Asama. That this work has been accepted for so 
long as a literal representation of a particular landscape is a 
testament to Taiga’s artistic gifts. The poem inscribed in the 
upper part of the picture was composed and written by Taiga 
after climbing Mount Asama in 1760, and the dedication of 
the second part of it has been taken as evidence that for Taiga 
the landscape is an expression of his character, and therefore 
worthy of being shown to a great literatus. 


Clouds billow in the four directions: 

The mist breaks—ten thousand and eight peaks 
[appear]. 

Heian Mumei |the painting name Taiga adopted in 
1750] 

dedicates/shows this to the esteemed and venerable 
Master Gion [either Gion Nankai or his son]. 

3ased on Melinda Takeuchi “‘True’ Views: Taiga’s shinkeizu and the 
Evolution of Literati Painting Theory in Japan,” in Journal of Asian 
Studies, Feb. 1989, 16-20. 


By the time lT'aiga turned forty, he had synthesized a number of 
artistic influences into a style uniquely and distinctly his own, 
and in his later years his mature works display a fluid use of 
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386 Nachi Waterfall, by Ike Taiga. 1770s. Hanging scroll, color on paper; 
49 4 x 22 % in. (125.7 x 56.9 cm). Tokyo National Museum. 


the brush. Nachi Waterfall. made in the 1770s when he was 
around fifty, is not a minutely detailed record of observed phe- 
nomena, but rather a recreation of the impressions made on 
him by aspects of the natural setting (Fig. 386). Rocks and 


trees in the foreground and midground carry the eye back to a 
large triangular mountain with a void of white paper, the 
waterfall, in the center. To the left of the mountain, just 
beyond the dark ink strokes that mark its lumpy outline, is a 
glimpse of water and hills in the distance. The loose, rhythmic 
brushwork and abundant washes give the painting a wet, 
atmospheric quality that captures the essence, if not the pre- 
cise visual reality, of the scene. 

One of Taiga’s greatest colleagues and some-time collabo- 
rator in calligraphy and painting was his wife Ike Gyokuran 
(1727-84). The two were noted by their Kyoto peers for a 
shambolic, but happy conjugal life, in which they shared 
equally in cultural pursuits and intellectual enquiry. 
Gyokuran’s mother and grandmother had both been famous 
poets, and she herself was famous as a poet and calligrapher. 
However, she, like her husband, is reputed to have been a stu- 
dent of Yanagisawa Kien, and her paintings, although not as 
prolific as Taiga’s, are an important part of her oeuvre. A very 
beautiful landscape in the Shizuoka Prefectural Museum 
demonstrates that. although closely in tune with Taiga, her 
conceptual vision and style were very much her own (Fig. 
387). In the painting, the mountain scenery piles up in time- 
honored fashion, but closer examination reveals an exquisite 
sense of placement that leads the eye across and into the 
painting's composition. Gyokuran was not the only woman 
painter and calligrapher of note in the eighteenth century, but 
she is the first known female bunjinga artist in what would 
long remain a very masculine preserve. 

The second of the great bunjinga masters, Yosa Buson, 
came to painting through poctry, specifically haiku, and may 
have pursued his painting career as a means of earning a liv- 
ing in order that he might write poetry without having to be 
concerned with its popularity. Haiku emerged as the most pop- 
ular poetic form in the sixteenth century, evolving out of the 
first three verses that make up the standard waka. According 
to Stephen Addiss’s study of the subject, almost as soon as 
haiku shaped itself into a distinct poetic genre, haiga began to 
appear. Haiga is a painted image accompanying a haiku, and is 
meant to be a spontaneously created response by the poet to 
his or her committing of the verse to paper. As this poctic form 
is also meant to be a spontaneous response from direct obser- 
vation, the haiga in the hands of a master can transcend the 
merely trite or playful and grasp the sublime. Haiga painters 
are almost as legion as haiku composers, but noted masters 
are Matsumura Goshun and Matsuo Basho (1644—94)—con- 
sidered the greatest haiku master of all. 

A haiga by one of Bashé’s disciples, Enomoto Kikaku 
(1661-1707), gives some idea of the genre at ils best (Fig. 
388). The haiku reads: 


Melon skin— 
spider legs floating 
on the water 


Stephen Addiss, trans., from Haiga: Takebe Sochd and the Haiku- 
Painting Tradition, University of Hawaii Press. Honolulu, 1995. p. 32. 
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387 Landscape, by Ike Gyokuran. Hand scroll, ink and colors on paper; 22 % x 49 / in. (58 x 125 cm). Shizuoka Prefectural Museum. 


‘I'he discarded melon skin observed by Kikaku floating down 
a stream has been immortalized by the poem and image as a 
slightly melancholy, but comical image. 

Yosa Buson proved to be another great master of the 
haiga. When he arrived in Edo around 1735, he studied haiku 
with another of Bash6’s followers, Hayano Hajin. After Hajin’s 
death in 1742, Buson left the city and spent the next nine 
years wandering from one province to another. He obviously 
preferred this life to remaining in Edo and continuing to 
devote himself to writing haiku in the company of fellow poets 
whose superliciality and poor craftsmanship he scorned. 
Buson is today considered to be second only to Bashé in his 
verse, having a strong visual quality, and witty and sharp con- 
trasts of theme. The following conveys something of his style. 


What piercing cold I feel: 
My dead wife's comb in our bedroom 
Under my heel. 


Harold G. Henderson, An Introduction to Haiku. New York, 1958, 
p. 114. 


In 1751, Buson established himself in Kyoto, and it is thought 
that he was in contact with Sakaki Hyakusen, who was also a 
haiku poet. However, Buson was largely self-taught as a 
painter, basing his work on Chinese painting manuals and on 
observation of the Chinese and Japanese paintings available to 
him, and he did not reach full maturity as an artist until late 
in life. The paintings produced between 1778, when he began 
to sign himself Sha‘in, and his death in 1783 are outstanding 
in quality. They blend three stylistic elements with the assur- 
ance of a master: the themes and lively brushwork of Chinese 


painting, the [ree and lyrical recording of the natural world as 
he saw it, and, finally, the spontancity and humor often found 
in his poctry. In his great reverence for Bash6, Buson produced 
several illustrations based on the great man's poetic diaries. 
The most famous of these haiga are in his hand scroll of 
Basho’s Oku no hosomichi (The Narrow Road to the Deep North), 
one scene from which depicts Bash6 and his companion Sora 
starting out on their journey (lig. 389). Sketchily, but sensi- 
tively depicted in ink lines and color washes, the two travelers 
move away while to the right three [riends stand deferentially 
and sadly bid them farewell. This treatment sets the melan- 
choly, somewhat sentimental tone of the text: 
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388 Melon Skin, by Enomoto Kikaku. Ink on paper; 12 4 x 17 4 in. 
(31 x 44.4 cm). Private Collection, USA. 
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389 Section of Oku no hosomichi, by Yosa Buson. |778. Hand scroll, ink 
and color on paper; height || % in. (29.2 cm). Kyoto National Museum. 


The months and days are the travellers of eternity. The 
years that come and go are also voyagers. Those who 
float away their lives on boats or who grow old leading 
horses are forever journeying, and their homes are 
wherever their travels take them.... Everything about me 
was bewitched by the travel gods and my thoughts were 
no longer mine to control. The spirits of the road 
beckoned and I could do no work at all.... My dearest 
friends had all come to Sampu’s house the night before 
so that they might accompany me on the boat part of the 
way. When we disembarked at a place called Senju, the 
thought of parting to go on so long a journey filled me 





with sadness. As I stood on the road that was perhaps to 
separate us forever in this dream-like existence, I wept 
tears of farewell.... | could barely go ahead, for when I 
looked back I saw my friends standing in a row, to watch 
me perhaps till | should be lost to sight. 


Donald Keene, ed.. Anthology of Japanese Literature, New York, 1955, 
363-4. 


Buson’s most personal style can be seen in the short hand 
scroll Bare Peaks of Mount Gabi (Fig. 390). Although the theme 
of the painting is taken from a poem by the Chinese poet Li Bai 
(701-62) describing the moonlit appearance of craggy Mount 
Omei (JAP. Gabi) in Sichuan province, the style of the painting 
owes little or nothing to Chinese precedents. Beginning with 
the boldly written title, followed by Buson’s signature and 


seals, the painting unrolls to the left, revealing the peaks of 
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mountain after mountain—the form of each delineated in 
dark gray ink, filled in with thin red ocher, and each com- 
pletely different in shape from its predecessor—until across a 
narrow void the climax of Mount Gabi is reached, a sharply 
triangular mountain thrusting upward into the gray ink wash 
of sky. At the very end a sliver of a moon is made by leaving 
one area of the paper untouched by ink or color. The most 
remarkable aspect of this painting is the element of surprise. 
The moon, so important in Li Bai’s poem that he included it in 
the title, appears in Buson’s work as a surprising new motif at 
the end. So that nothing would detract from the impact of the 
moon as the final element of the scroll, Buson did not include 
it in his title, and he shifted his signature and seals from the 
conventional placement at the inner edge of the end of the 
scroll to the beginning, just to the left of the four-character 
title. Here, Buson plays upon his audience's knowledge of 
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hand-scroll conventions to jolt them into a new perception of 
the natural world. 


Beisanjin and Gyokud6é 

The momentum of the literati style of painting continued into 
the nineteenth century, and the artists who espoused it creat- 
ed lifestyles for themselves that were much closer than those 
of their Japanese predecessors to the ideal of Chinese literati. 
Highly educated men of the samurai class, this generation of 
bunjinga artists kept in close contact with each other, exchang- 
ing ideas and often getting together for informal evenings 
of painting and writing poetry. Two of the greatest masters of 


390 Bare Peaks of Mount Gabi, by Yosa Buson. c. | 778-83. Hand scroll, 
ink and color on paper; height || % in. (28.8 cm). Private collection. 
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391 The Residence, by Okada Beisanjin. 1793. Hand scroll, ink on paper; Location unknown. Courtesy Betty Iverson Monroe. 


this circle are Okada Beisanjin (1744-1820) and Uragami 
Gyokud6 (1745-1820). 

Beisanjin may have been orphaned while still a young boy, 
but by 1775 he was living in Osaka, running a small rice and 
grain brokerage, a business to which all samurai had to turn 
in order to transform their wages into hard currency. His art 
name, Beisanjin, literally “Man of a Mountain of Rice,” 
reflected his profession. Soon after he established himself in 
Osaka, he was hired by Lord T6d6, first as a warehouse guard, 
a position that carried privileges of samurai rank, and later 
became his personal secretary. As a result of his close associa- 
tion with the Téd6 family, he was given a large house on their 
estate overlooking the Yodo River, which in time became a 
gathering place for literati poets and artists of the Kansai area. 
A painting by Beisanjin commemorates one such gathering, 
The Residence, executed in 1793 following a visit by Tanomura 
Chikuden (1777-1835), a young scholar—artist (Fig. 391). 
Chikuden was a samurai from Kyiisha who, longing lor the life 
of a literatus free of the constraints of feudal obligation, visit- 
ed the master as often as he could. On this particular visit, 
Beisanjin had assembled a few friends for a night of intellectu- 
al pleasures: the viewing and discussion of paintings, the writ- 
ing of poems, perhaps even the execution of a few paintings, 
and certainly the drinking of saké. When the hour grew late, 
Beisanjin’s guests took their leave. In the painting, which 
depicts their departure, we see Beisanjin in the lead, pointing 
the way through the rice fields, followed by an elderly bearded 
gentleman, Gyokud6, and a group of younger men including 
Chikuden and the noted literati poet, Rai Sany6. To the right 
can be seen Beisanjin’s house, the room reserved for guests 
open to view, and in the garden are a woman and a boy, prob- 
ably Beisanjin’s wife and son. The technique contrasts bold 
strokes in dark ink with delicate lines in pale tones, suggesting 
the quality of vision on a moonlit night. A gentle, quickly exe- 
cuted painting, The Residence was intended to capture the 
mood at the end of a convivial evening and to commemorate 
an ideal, but all too rare, occasion in these men’s lives. 

A painting more representative of Beisanjin’s mature 
style is The Voice of a Spring Resounding in the Valley, a hanging 


scroll dated to 1814 (Fig. 392), The height of the vertical com- 
position is emphasized by the overlapping of rectangular rocks 
and triangular mountain forms carrying the viewer's eye from 
the foreground to the deep space of the background. The most 
unusual feature of the painting is the idiosyncratic treatment 
Beisanjin gives to the rocks at the base of the composition and 
the tops of the smooth, triangular mountains. The similarity 
of the strange, angular shapes at the top—the motifs that 
appear to be most distant—and those at the bottom, in the 
foreground, seems to pull the peaks forward, working against 
the sense of recession in the layered forms. In Beisanjin’s later 
years this was one of his favorite devices 





the use of strong 
brushstrokes to create unnatural forms that establish a ten- 
sion between the perspective within the landscape and the sur- 
face texture of the rendering. Beisanjin was largely self-taught 
as an artist, working from Chinese painting manuals and 
what imported paintings came into his hands. Nevertheless he 
was able to create a strong, personal style in the best literati 
tradition, and to establish a pattern of life in harmony with the 
values of the literati. 

Uragami Gyokud6, Beisanjin’s friend and contemporary, 
also chose the scholar’s life, but his was not an easy existence. 
Born into the family of an official serving the Ikeda clan, 
Gyokudo received the standard Confucian education at the 
han school. When he was in service in Edo, however, he stud- 
ied other unorthodox versions of Confucian doctrine and also 
the koto, or Chinese zither, taking the name of Gyokud6 when 
a particularly fine old koto called Gyokudé Seiin came into his 
possession. In 1794, when Gyokud6 was at a resort with his 
two sons, he wrote a letter to his lord resigning his post. After 
his resignation he wandered about Japan, wearing eccentric 
clothing not unlike the feathered cloak of a Daoist recluse, his 
koto slung on his back, and made a living by giving music les- 
sons and perhaps by teaching what he knew about medicine. 
There was about Gyokudé6 not only an element of the mystic, 
but also an informed and rational intelligence. He was one of 
the first in Japan to recommend the drinking of milk as a 
healthful food and he advocated the touching of cows by chil- 
dren to develop an immunity to smallpox. 
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392 The Voice of a Spring Resounding in the Valley, by Okada Beisanjin. 1814. 


Hanging scroll, ink on paper; 53 x 17 in. (134.7 x 43.1 cm). 
Collection Yabumoto, Osaka. Courtesy Betty Iverson Monroe. 
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393 Building a House in the Mountains, by Uragami Gyokudo. | 792. 
Hanging scroll, ink and slight color on silk; 26 x 12 % in. (66 x 32.5 cm). 
Private Collection, Tokyo. 


Following the Chinese literati ideal, Gyokud6 prelerred 
not to paint on commission, but rather as a means of express- 
ing his feelings. Nothing is known of the sources of his art, but 
he did not turn to painting in earnest until after the age of 
sixty, when he developed his own style of landscape painting 
imbued with a melancholy intensity. Since he was acquainted 
with the younger bunjinga artists in Edo, it is likely that he 
studied painting there, but the name of his teacher has not 
been preserved. Yet Gyokud6 was one of the first of the major 
literati painters to utilize the Chinese technique of laying 
brushstroke upon brushstroke to achieve a dense, rich surface 
texture. One of his early paintings, Building a House in the 
Mountains, of 1792, has more of an affinity to the works of 
Taiga than to his own later productions, but the painting's 
character derives from the extensive use of colored washes, 
and the repetition of brushstrokes to suggest foliage (Fig. 393). 
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394 Eastern Clouds, Sifted Snow, by Uragami Gyokudé. c. 1811. Hanging 
scroll, ink and color on paper; 52 4 x 26 in. (133.5 x 66 cm). 
Private collection. 


Only in the foreground rocks, and occasionally in the back- 
ground mountains, is there an attempt to build up strokes and 
to exceed the basic outlines of the rock forms. 

The full force of Gyokud6’s mature style can be seen in 
Eastern Clouds, Sifted Snow of c. 1811. A hanging scroll exe- 
cuted in ink and occasional touches of ocher on paper, it was 
painted, according to the inscription which also gives the 
painting its title, aller Gyokud6o had been drinking sake (Fig. 
394). Yet the painting displays a remarkable control of both 
composition and technique. The motifs employed are familiar 
to bunjinga: the scholar in his thatch-roofed cottage reading, a 
tiny figure crossing a bridge, a village, and a temple pagoda; 
but they have been modified by the dense atmosphere of the 
painting to the point where they are not immediately recog- 
nizable. The technique used to achieve this rich density 
consists of an underlying sketch in light ink, over which 
increasingly darker shades of ink are applied, until the final 
accents are added in almost pure-black ink. This, plus the 
modified shapes of buildings and bridge, and the incongruous 
size of some forms, suggest the poor visibility one experiences 
when looking through falling snow. The final impression is of 
a cold and hostile world, in which only the scholar, isolated in 
his study and unaware of the realities of life, can survive. 


Chikuden, Chikutd, and Baiitsu 

Beisanjin and Gyokud6 were the elder figures to a group of 
younger men, including Tanomura Chikuden and Rai Sanyo, 
as well as the Nagoya painters Nakabayashi Chikuto 
(1778-1853) and Yamamoto Baiitsu (1783-1850). As more 
Chinese works were being imported into Japan and the full 
weight of the Chinese tradition was impressed upon them, 
these younger bunjinga Japanese artists can often seem some- 
what timid in their efforts, rather than vibrant new practition- 
ers of the style. 

The artist in the forefront of this fourth generation of 
bunjinga painters was Tanomura Chikuden. Born into a family 
of physicians serving the Oka clan in Kyisht, he was ordered 
by his lord to become a scholar and teach at the han school. 
Occasionally he would travel to Edo as part of his official 
duties, and there he met Tani Bunché, a literati painter and 
friend of Gyokudo6. In 1811 and again in 1813, serious peas- 
ant revolts broke out in the han, and on both occasions 
Chikuden presented formal proposals for remedying the plight 
of the peasants. His proposals were not accepted, and in frus- 
tration Chikuden finally resigned his post, retiring to Kyoto, 
where he could continue his literati associations. One of 
Chikuden’s gentlest and most romantic paintings is Boating on 
the Inagawa of 1829 (Fig. 395). The occasion for the painting 
was a day spent fishing with his companion Rai Sanyo, and 
the two fishermen can be seen in boats at the bottom of the 
painting, their lines dangling idly in the water, their heads 
turned toward each other as though deeply absorbed in con- 
versation. Above and to the right appears the house of the 
wealthy merchant family with whom they are staying, and 
further bucolic imagery. The pale colors, gray, blue-green, 
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and pale pink, applied in wet overlapping dotting strokes, 
heighten the gentle mood of the painting. 

Yamamoto Baiitsu is considered one of the most accom- 
plished of this generation of bunjinga artists. Born in Nagoya, 
he first studied a variety of styles, from the hyper-realism of 
Chinese bird-and-flower painting to the conservative, but dec- 
orative traditions of the Kano school. By the age of eleven, 
Baiitsu had received his first commission—a set of fusuma in a 
Buddhist temple—and in his teens he came under the protec- 
tion of a wealthy businessman and collector of Chinese paint- 
ing, Kamiya Tenya. While under Tenyii’s patronage, he 
formed a deep friendship with the young artist Nakabayashi 
Chikutd (1778-1853), and together they studied the Yuan 
and Ming dynasty paintings in Tenyi's collection as well as 


instructional texts such as the Mustard-Seed Garden Manual of 


Painting. It was Tenya who gave both men their studio names, 
Baiitsu (Plum Leisure) and Chikutd (Bamboo Grotto). In 
1802, Tenyad died and soon alter the two friends left for Kyoto, 
where they joined the literati circle headed by Rai Sanyéo. 
Baiitsu lived and worked steadily in Kyoto for the next thirteen 
years. He traveled to Edo, but was soon recalled to Kyoto, 
where he met and worked with Tani Buncho on a new imperi- 
al reception room. Later he returned to Edo with Buncho. 
Together they founded the painting society called The Tower of 
Eight Hundred Pertfections. 

Baiitsu traveled extensively in the middle regions of 
Honsht and gained more of a reputation for his decorative 
bird-and-flower paintings than for his quiet bunjinga land- 
scapes. His production of bird-and-flower paintings was prolif- 
ic, to say the least, but they are delicately colored and superbly 
executed in what soon was recognized as Baiitsu’s own inim- 
itable style. Unfortunately, his contemporaries grew jealous of 
his success and devised a scheme to humiliate him. A story 
was circulated that a certain geisha wore one of his paintings 
as an undergarment, suggesting that it was no better than a 
textile design. Their plan succeeded, and his reputation was 
tarnished. Two years belore his death he returned to Nagoya, 
where he was subsequently raised to membership of the 
samurai Class by the daimyo of Owari. A man of extraordinary 
accomplishment, Baiitsu was a master of the tea ceremony, a 
noted poet, and a skilled biwa player. An excellent example of 
his mature bird-and-flower style is Egret Under Flowering 
Mallows of 1833 (Fig. 396). The body of the egret is executed 
in a spontaneous manner, with the feathers built up in a series 
of evocative curves that contrast sharply with the straight 
forms of its thin dark legs and elongated beak. The leaves of 
the mallows and the lily pads are painted in a tarashikomi tech- 
nique similar to that pioneered by Sotatsu. Finally, the pink of 
the flowering mallow completes a highly decorative and satis- 
fying composition. 


395 Boating on the Inagawa, by Tanomura Chikuden. 1829. Hanging scroll, 
ink and light color on paper; 52 x 18 % in. (133 x 46.5 cm). 
Private collection. 
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396 Egret Under Flowering Mallows, by Yamamoto Baiitsu. 1833. Hanging 
scroll, ink and color on silk; 45 % x 16 % in. (115 x 4! cm). 
Private collection. 
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397 Mountain Landscape, by Tani Bunché. 1794. Hanging scroll, ink and 
color on paper; 53 % x 21 % in. (134.9 x 53.8 cm). 

The Portland Art Museum, Portland, Oregon. 

Margery Hoffman Smith Fund and Helen Thurston Ayer Fund. (84.1 1). 
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Buncho and Kazan 

For much of the Edo period, Kyoto and Osaka were the undis- 
puted centers for bunjinga; literati artists might travel to Edo, 
but they returned to the Kansai region to be in a community 
of peers. However, Edo painter Tani Bunché (1763-1840) 
was an exception to this pattern. Bunch6 was a samurai 
retainer of the Tayasu family, and due to his efforts an appre- 
ciation of the bunjinga style finally penetrated to the shogun’s 
capital. Through his friendship with men like Gyokud6é and 
Baiitsu, he gradually turned from the Kan6 and Nagasaki 
styles he first employed to bunjinga. Throughout his life, 
though, he worked in whatever manner suited his subject 
matter and his mood. As a scholar, he devoted a great deal of 
his time to copying old paintings and writing about them, and 
he also practiced shaseiga, for which he became so well known 
that he received several commissions from Matsudaira 
Sadanobu (1758-1829), chief adviser to the shogun from 
1787 to 1793, and also a patron of Maruyama Okyo. In 
1793, Buncho accompanied Sadanobu on an inspection tour 
of the defenses of Edo Bay, making sketches of various instal- 
lations. He also did the illustrations for a catalog of antiquities 
compiled by Sadanobu. However, it is for his bunjinga that he is 
best known by posterity. 

A particularly fine Bunch6é landscape is a work of 1794 
(Fig. 397). The grove of snow-covered trees and scholar’s 
pavilion set against towering white mountains is a composi- 
tion that recalls the work of Sessha Toyo (1420-1506) (see 
Fig. 260). Essentially the painting consists of two overlapping 
right-angled triangles, the foreground triangle slanting to the 
left, the background one to the right. Balance is achieved by a 
strong emphasis on the baselines of both shapes. A painting 
that shows the more eccentric side of Bunchd's character is 
the portrait he made of Kimura Kenkado (Pig. 398). Kenkado 
was a wealthy saké brewer in Osaka, whose fortune was con- 
fiscated because he brewed more saké than his government- 
assigned quota. Ultimately he was pardoned and allowed to 
open a stationery store in the city. Throughout his life he 
maintained close contacts with a number of literati artists 
including Gyokud6 and Bunché, and he recorded their visits 
in his diary. In 1892, when Buncho in Edo learned of his 
friend’s death two months earlier, he executed this portrait of 
Kenkado from memory. It is not a particularly flattering por- 
trait, but it conveys a clear image of the man, a talkative fellow 
with sharply focused, shrewd eyes. As Bunch6 was so prolific. 
the quality of his oeuvre is very uneven, ranging from the two 
masterpieces discussed above to some very minor pieces. Yet it 
is precisely his restless energy and his passionate interest in 
exploring all kinds of art that make him typical of the late Edo 
period. Throughout the art world there was a sense of the 
need for change—either through a return to the origins of a 
particular style or through the adoption of new techniques. 

Watanabe Kazan (1793-1841). a sometime pupil of 
Bunchdo’s, exemplifies this spirit of searching and experimen- 
tation. Kazan was born into a samurai family serving the 
Tawara clan. He received a proper Confucian education but 


had to give up his ambitions to become a Confucian scholar 
and his studies of painting and calligraphy due to a financial 
embarrassment in the family and the pressures of working for 
the Tawara estate. In order to find any time for his own pur- 
suits, he would stay up half the night reading, practicing his 
calligraphy. and making copies of paintings. Around 1816 he 
entered the circle of artists working with Bunché, and his 
work until the late 1820s bears the clear influence of Buncho, 
although he also experimented with the Kano style and with 
bird-and-flower painting. He also turned his attention to 
rangaku (Dutch studies) and began to execute portraits using 
Western techniques, but working with Japanese materials 
such as silk and Japanese pigments. 

One of the best examples of his Western-style portraits is 
a painting of Ichikawa Bei’an (1779-1858), completed in 
1837 (Fig. 399). Bei’an was a noted calligrapher and 
Confucian scholar of the day, and, although Kazan did not 
actually study with him, he regarded him as something of a 
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398 Portrait of Kimura Kenkadé, by Tani Buncho. | 802. Hanging scroll, 
color on silk; 27 % x 16 4 in. (69 x 42 cm). 
Osaka Municipal Art Museum, Osaka prefecture. 
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399 Portrait of Ichikawa Bei’an, by Watanabe Kazan. 1837. Hanging scroll, 
ink and color on silk; 51 x 23 4 in. (129.5 x 59 cm). Kyoto National 
Museum. 


spiritual mentor. In addition to Kazan’s formal painting, a pre- 
liminary sketch of Bei’an, executed in ink and colors on paper, 
has survived (Fig. 400). The two works provide a rare glimpse 
of the artist’s technique. The sketch shows Bei'an in an intor- 
mal pose. He wears the kind of garment one might wear 
around the house. and his face, although slightly turned to the 
right, still reveals a swelling just below his right ear. His unfo- 
cused eyes look directly forward, suggesting the thoughtful 
gaze of an intelligent, middle-aged man. The painting, by 
comparison, lacks the immediacy of the sketch. It was intend- 
ed as a memorial portrait, and in the year after its completion, 
when Bei'an turned sixty, laudatory inscriptions were added to 





400 Sketch for the portrait of Ichikawa Bei’an, by Watanabe Kazan. 1837. 
Mounted as a hanging scroll, ink and slight color on paper; 15 4x [1 in. 
(39.4 x 27.9 cm). Private collection. 


the upper portion of the painting. Still, Kazan has remained 
faithful to the spirit of the Western techniques he admired. 
The volumes of the face are suggested by highlights and shad- 
ows with a minimal use of line. Bei’'an wears a formal court 
costume and cap, but even here Kazan used details like the 
white cord holding the cap in place to convey the particular 
shape of Bei’an’s head. 

Kazan's interests in Western studies were not confined to 
art alone. He also informed himself on geography, history, mil- 
itary science, and Western firearms. As a result he was put in 
charge of coastal defences, but his vision was much broader. 
He saw the need to reform Japanese military practices and to 
bring the country into line with political and technological 
developments in the West. Joining forces with other rangaku 
scholars, he began to put forth his ideas publicly in such writ- 
ings as Shinkiron (A Discourse on a Modest Opportunity). In 
1839, as part of a general crackdown on dissidents, he was 
put under house arrest outside Tokyo. The positive aspect of 
his imprisonment was that it gave him a great deal of time to 
paint. However, the conditions under which he and his family 
were forced to live were extremely painful, and in 1841 he 
committed suicide. Traditionally, Kazan has been classified as 
a bunjinga artist because of his association with Tani Buncho. 
Today it is clear that he also played a part in the modernizing 
of Japan—bringing the importance of Western technology to 
the attention of the Japanese people. 





Following the official opening of Japan’s ports to the American 
Commodore Matthew Perry in 1853, the Tokugawa bakufu lin- 
gered on for a further fifteen years, trying to harness and direct the 


flood of change caused by the country’s first unfiltered exposure to 


the rest of the world in two hundred and fifty years. Westerners set 
up a new settlement at Yokohama near Edo, and Europeans and 
North Americans of all descriptions began to appear on the streets 
of Japan's cities. The commodities and new technologies they 


brought with them would irrevocably change the Japanese way of 


life. Growing frustration with the moribund Tokugawa government 
was now also directed at the newcomers, whose presence was inter- 
preted as an invasion and huwniliation. 


The Meiji Restoration 


To fill the power vacuum that existed at the heart of the 
bakufu, there stirred among the middle- and lower-ranking 
olficials of the regional governments of the lan a desire to 
secure once again for Japan an inviolate supremacy, and they 
took as their focus the emperor in Kyoto. At first these shishi 
(men of determination) had no very unified conception 
beyond the slogans jdi (expel the barbarians) and sonné (revere 
the emperor). The remainder of the 1850s and the early 
1860s were punctuated by assassinations of figures within 
the Tokugawa bakufu and of foreigners—both prominent and 
not so prominent. The latter responded with such actions as 
the British bombardment of the town of Kagoshima in 1863, 
but every effort the bakufu made to rein in rebellious daimyo 
and the shishi met ultimately only with failure. Finally. in 
January 1868, a well-organized coalition of shishi overthrew 
the bakufu and deposed the Shogun. The seventeen-year-old 
emperor Meiji (r. 1867-1912) and the imperial household 


CHAPTER 7 


Forging a New Identity 


THE MEIJI RESTORATION AND JAPAN’S ENTRY 
INTO THE MODERN WORLD 


accompanied them to Edo, and, renaming it Tokyo (Capital of 
the East), the leaders of the Meiji Restoration proceeded to set 
Japan on course for its greatest cultural, social, and political 
revolution since the Taika Reforms of 645. 

In the next twenty years, the new leaders would com- 
pletely alter the make-up of the nation from its system of gov- 
ernment down to how the daily lives of the people were con- 
ducted. ‘I'he Meiji government was nothing if not astute and 
practical, and, taking into consideration the significant mili- 
tary and economic superiority that the foreigners derived from 
their new technologies, it abandoned its original anti- 
foreigner stance. It promoted Westernization as the only path 
by which Japan could regain its glory, and in 1871 the 
Iwakura Mission, comprised of some of the Restoration’s most 
powerful leaders, left Japan on a two-year tour to Europe and 
the United States to study foreign statecraft and economic 
development. By this point, however, they had completely dis- 
mantled the mechanisms of the bakufu, and pensioned off the 
daimyo ,whose 273 han were restructured into 75 prefectures 
governed by appointees from the central government in Tokyo 
and advised by local committees of citizens—the germ for the 
future representational government. The old Confucian-based 
class system that had held sway for more than a millennium 
was abolished, court aristocrat, samurai, peasant, and chdnin 
all being technically equal within the eyes of the emperor and 
government, and wealth and ability becoming the official indi- 
cators by which social status could be measured. 

On the return of the Iwakura Mission, the government 
instituted a regime for its brave new world. The intention was 
two-fold: Japan should achieve complete industrialization and 
“modernization” as quickly as possible and simultaneously 
gain standing equal to that of the Western powers. Given the 
absence of any successful coup d'etat or popular revolution in 
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kokei (Spectacle of the 
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Woodblock print; oban 
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paper; 14 4 x 28 % in 

(37 x 73 cm).Arthur M. 
Sackler Gallery, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, DC. 
Gift of Ambassador and 
Mrs. William Leonhart. 
(S.1998.39a—c). 


the following decades, the decisions of the Meiji government 
must be credited as well judged. During the 1870s, Western- 
style universities were established and the government invited 
Western experts to chair their departments and teach a gener- 
ation of Japanese students who would in the years to come 
pave the way in the arts and sciences. These students were also 
encouraged to travel to Europe and North America to contin- 
ue their studies, not infrequently with government sponsor- 
ship and funding. By the 1880s, the government could afford 
a brief reaction against the intensive “Westernization.” This it 
neatly turned into a rediscovery of Japanese culture. shep- 
herding Japanese society to a combination of the familiar and 
old with the foreign and new in the creation of a smoothly 
operating modern identity that was uniquely Japanese. In 
1889, the emperor proclaimed the new constitution, and in 
the following year he opened the Diet building, home to the 
newly established legislative branch of the government mod- 
eled on the British parliament (Fig. 401). 


A Cultural Exchange: Westernization and Japonisme 


At the time of the construction of the Western-style Diet in 
1890, Tokyo and Japan's other major cities had already expe- 
rienced twenty years of change determined by “modern” 
Western fashion (Fig. 402). The frontages of the shops and 
homes in the smarter areas had taken on appearances recog- 
nizable from the vocabulary of Western nineteenth-century 
commercial and domestic architecture. just as the streets that 
they flanked carried horse-drawn omnibuses. rickshaws 
imported from British India, and citizens dressed in purely 
Western costume. purely Japanese costume, and combina- 
tions of the two. Soon would be added the tracks lor trams and 
the wires for electricity and telephones, but behind these 
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facades the essential pattern of a traditional Japan continued, 
exemplified by the floor-based, tatami-carpeted environment 
of domestic life. In the public arena, however, the Western 
architects invited by the government, and their Japanese stu- 
dents, were beginning to transform the face of the Japanese 
city. In the decades leading to World War II, Japanese archi- 
tects would continue to look to the West for inspiration. They 
would master both the classical and modernist vocabularies of 
Western architecture, but ultimately these would be added to 
a very Japanese sense of design and proportion. Western 
architects also visited Japan, most notably Frank Lloyd Wright 
(1867-1959), and the impressions they gained from the har- 
monic but simple functionality of shoin-style interiors and 
exteriors would.have an important influence on the minimal- 
ist strains within twentieth-century Western architecture, out 
of which the German Bauhaus developed in the 1920s. The 
philosophy of the latter would prove to be the guiding princi- 
ple behind the International Style that has transformed the 
concept of the urban landscape throughout the world since 
the 1950s. 

As part of its efforts to improve Japan's status in the world 
the Meiji government also engaged in the passion for interna- 
tional exhibitions and fairs that had swept the Western world. 
Held in the major European and American cities, they prom- 
ised the visitor the innumerable wonders and commodities on 
offer within the newly conceived world community. The 
Japanese pavilions at these events offered a glimpse of the 
nation to a greater number of people than could afford the 
luxury of actually visiting the country. and the second half 
of the nineteenth century witnessed the phenomenon of 
Japonisme, which influenced many of the major art move- 
ments in the West including impressionism, postimpression- 
ism, symbolism, art nouveau, and the British arts and crafts 
movement. The intention of the Meiji government was to 
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demonstrate to foreign powers the sophistication of Japan's 
traditional crafts and the integrity of their craftsmanship. 
Therefore, many of the Japanese pavilions showcased only vir- 
tuoso works by carefully selected master craftsmen in the fields 
of ceramics, lacquer, and metalworking. But, although only a 
very small minority of artisans ever managed to secure a place 
on an exhibition stand, still the official sponsorship of 
Japanese crafts helped not only to garner praise for them 
abroad, but to also maintain an appreciation for them within 
the “industrializing” society at home. 


Painting and Sculpture Re-defined 





At the same time that Western artists were getting excited 
about traditional Japanese concepts of design and color, an 
influential school of Western-style painting—or ydga—grew 
out of the initial tutoring by European painters and sculptors 
in the 1870s. The young artists soon took themselves off to 
Europe to study with painting masters there, and also formed 
into study and exhibition societies at home to explore mod- 
ernist developments in Western painting. By the beginning of 
the twentieth century, they were writing their own commen- 
taries and critiques on Western-style painting, with several 
publications serving as forums for their debates and as show- 
cases for new developments in the West. Until after World War 
II, Western-style painting and sculpture would always remain 
a few steps behind movements in the West. in part due to the 
fact that those Western masters who would take on students 
rarely came from the avant-garde themselves. Therefore, with- 
in yoga circles the last decades of the nineteenth century were 
characterized by the academic history painting of the French 
Salon, and the first two decades of the twentieth century by 
impressionism, postimpressionism, and symbolism. The 
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1920s and 1930s saw the emergence of fauvist and cubist 
styles. In sculpture the guiding lights would be first academic 
realism, and then the expressionism of Auguste Rodin 
(1840-1917). 

The reaction in the 1880s against intensive West- 
ernization did set the cause of yoga back temporarily, but it is 
primarily notable for the birth of a new style of traditional 
painting that came to be characterized as nihonga. Drawing 
initially on the Kano and Tosa school traditions of Chinese- 
style and yamato-e painting, in the twentieth century it would 
increasingly look to the Rinpa tradition, which had also influ- 
enced Western movements such as symbolism and art nou- 
veau. However, nihonga artists made a conscious effort to 
adapt these traditional styles to a modern ethos. and as such 
competed directly with yéga artists in terms of contemporane- 
ity. Of the pre-Meiji painting traditions, only bunjinga, haiga, 
and zenga continued to develop relatively unaffected by the 
great changes. As a result, they came to be largely preserved 
within a kind of aspic of “heritage” in the course of the twen- 
tieth century, although a few masters have arisen in the past 
150 years to challenge the achievements of the great eigh- 
teenth- and early nineteenth-century masters and keep these 
traditions alive and vital. 


Mingei: Japan’s Folkcraft Movement 





While the refined and virtuosic works sponsored by the gov- 
ernment lor international expositions helped to sustain tradi- 
tional crafts and feed a sense of national pride and achieve- 
ment, at the beginning of the twentieth century advocates of 
Japan's more subtle and less glamorous beauties began to for- 
mulate their reaction to the exuberant glitz of the Meiji period. 
Foremost among these thinkers was Yanagi Sé6etsu 
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(1889-1961), who advanced the idea that true beauty could 
be achieved only in works that were functional and were made 
of natural materials by anonymous craftspeople using tradi- 
tional techniques. Such an ideal redefined the Japanese aes- 
thetic of simplicity and austerity—wabi and sabi—in terms 
meaningful to the twentieth century. The mingei (folkcraft) 
movement also tapped into a sense of national identity, but 
from a less aggressive and more liberal base. Due to its efforts 
a great deal of Japan's vibrant folk culture has been preserved, 
and its crafts taken up by succeeding generations of craltspeo- 
ple and clients. Traditionalist movements such as mingei 
helped foster an environment within the Japanese cultural 
elite that led to the establishment of a system of evaluating the 
works of the past, thus preserving for the nation as National 
Treasures the greatest surviving works of Japan's artistic 
heritage instead of watching them disappear overseas as has 
happened with so many other Asian nations. Similarly the 
establishment of a system of Living National Treasures has 
provided the recognition Japan's traditional craftspeople need 
to enable their arts to survive. 


Prewar Militarism and Postwar Avant-Garde 





The ambitious sensibility of Meiji nationalism turned before 
the end of the nineteenth century into a much more aggres- 
sive stance. The humiliation of the Chinese Qing empire 
(1644-1911) at the hands of the European powers in the 
course of the century had initially fueled Japanese fears about 
opening themselves up to the West. However, with the initial 
success of the Meiji Restoration, by the late 1870s anxiety had 
been replaced by a growing contempt for East Asian neighbors 
who had failed to adapt as well as the Japanese to the modern 
industrial world. In 1879, they officially annexed the Ryikyt 
kingdom, which had also been the vassal of the Qing empire, 
and in 1895, they annexed the island of Taiwan, which was 
officially part of the Qing dominion. With their military's suc- 
cesses in the Sino-Japanese war of 1894—5 and the 
Russo-Japanese war of 1904—5, the Japanese considered that 
they had become the peers in military might of the great 
Western powers. Both wars had the objective of further 
expanding the Japanese imperium, and concerned first 
Chinese and then Russian influence on the Korean peninsula. 
In 1910, the Japanese officially took over Korea as a colony, 
thus achieving some three hundred years later what 
Hideyoshi had set about at the end of the sixteenth century. In 
the succeeding Taish6 (1912-26) period and early years of 
the Showa (1926-89) period, the imperialist and militaristic 
tendencies of the government only increased, resulting in the 
Japanese invasion of the Chinese mainland in 1937 and then 
their campaign for empire throughout Asia and the Pacific in 
World War II. 

Following their defeat at the end of 1945, the Japanese, 
with the rest of the world. entered into a phase of transforma- 
tion almost as radical as that entered in 1868. Reduced in 


their political domain to their traditional archipelago—with 
the addition of the Ryikya islands—the Japanese began the 
process of rebuilding their society on a sense of nationhood 
less militaristic and more mercantile in outlook. By the 1960s, 
the so-called Economic Miracle had been achieved and the 
country went on to dominate the world markets in a way that 
they could never have hoped to do politically. The post-war 
environment brought about the end of many of the remaining 
taboos within Japanese socicty, and it became the role of the 
artist to challenge and break them. As demonstrated in 
Alexandra Munroe’s landmark history and exhibition of this 
period, Japanese Art After 1945—Scream Against the Sky, the 
1950s and 1960s witnessed an explosion of artistic move- 
ments. YOga and nihonga were relegated to academic status, 
and the new artists directly questioned the nature of art and 
the kind of materials that can be used in its creation. They also 
questioned what the role of the artist in society is—often with 
the answer “agent provocateur.” Their inspiration derived 
from artists such as Marcel Duchamp and the dada and surre- 
alist movements of the inter-war years in Europe. However, 
their approach was no longer several steps behind that of their 
Western contemporaries, and these Japanese artists have 
entered the international arena with a confidence that their 
prewar counterparts could not have shared. At the same time, 
more traditional elements in Japanese art have continued to 
develop and thrive. Mingei was the single prewar aesthetic 
movement that found immediate favor in the postwar era. In 
the succeeding decades it has become part of a greater and 
more disparate movement that has fostered continued growth 
in many of Japan's traditional arts, whether of humble folk 
origin or of the ancient urban and courtly cultures. With the 
death of Emperor Hirohito in 1989, the last of the taboos 
seems to have been lifted, and in the 1990s Japan's artists and 
society as a whole began to confront the legacy of their impe- 
rial policies from the 1890s until 1945. At the beginning of 
the twenty-first century, the Japanese can look back over mil- 
lennia of cultural and artistic evolution and also enjoy the 
fruits that this has borne in their contemporary culture. 


Architecture 





When Japan opened its doors to receive Western culture, 
the differences between its own architecture and that of 
nineteenth-century Europe and the United States could be 
grouped under two major headings: technique and style. 
Western steel-reinforced brick and concrete required different 
skills from those needed to erect wooden structures. Equally, 
Western-style pillars and pilasters with their classical capitals 
were completely foreign to Japanese design. The Japanese 
response to this perceived “progress gap” was to import 
experts who could train Japanese architects, primarily in 
Western technology but also in style. Most influential of these 
were Josiah Conder (1852-1920) and the Berlin architectural 
firm of Hermann Ende (1829-1907) and Wilhelm Bockmann 
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403 Akasaka Detached Palace, Tokyo, by Katauyama Tokuma. 1909. 


(1832-1902). Conder, who taught at the new Kobt Daigakko 
(University of Technology), had trained at the Royal Institute 
of British Architects under William Burges (1827-81), aman 
noted for his eclectic combination of building styles and his 
antiquarianism. After teaching for many years at the Koba 
Daigakk6, Conder opened his own firm in Tokyo and contin- 
ued to design both public and private structures well into the 
1910s. Conder’s major influence on the history of Japanese 
architecture derived from the training he gave his students. 
Among his graduates in the class of 1879 were three young 
men who went on to become the leading architects of the late 
Meiji period: Tatsuno Kingo (1854-1911), Katayama Tékuma 
(1853-1917), and Sone Tatsuz6 (1853-1937), 

While Tatsuno Kingo was subsequently sent by the gov- 
ernment to study with Conder’s old professor Burges, 
Katayama T6kuma was made an officer in the Ministry of 
Technology, where he spent two years in the Building and 
Repairs Department along with Conder. In 1881, he became 
involved in the construction of a mansion designed by his 
English mentor for Prince Arisugawa (1835-95). Through 
this association, Katayama was sent as a member of the 
Japanese delegation to attend the coronation of Czar 
Alexander III of Russia in 1883. He spent the next two years 
abroad, studying the architecture of England and France. 
Upon his return, Katayama received commissions from the 
government and the Imperial Household Agency and went on 
to become architect to the imperial family. His first major proj- 
ects were completed by the mid 1880s—the Japanese Ministry 
in Beijing and two imperial museums in Nara and Kyoto. 
Particularly in the museums Katayama employed a full-blown 
French style, emphasizing mansard roofs and decorative ele- 
ments such as pilasters in high relief against flat walls. In 
1886, in connection with work on the imperial palace, 
Katayama traveled to Germany and Austria, staying for almost 


a year and absorbing influences that were to have a profound 
effect on his last buildings, and in particular the Akasaka 
Detached Palace (Fig. 403). 

Completed in 1909, the Akasaka Detached Palace is the 
first Meiji-period building to achieve true grandeur using 
Western techniques and vocabularies of style. Often called the 
Japanese Versailles, it boasts a magnificent staircase, a large 
dining room for state occasions, a ballroom, claborate ceiling 
paintings executed by some of the most important Japanese 
painters of the time, and lavish appointments, such as gilt 
lamps atop the balustrades on either side of the grand stair- 
case. There are also some distinctly Japanese features, such as 
the designation of reception rooms as front, middle, and inner. 
However, its very magnificence was the palace’s undoing. 
When the Meiji emperor first inspected it, he declared it too 
luxurious for his son (who in the following year would become 
emperor), and it was never used as an imperial residence. Until 
the 1970s, it housed the Diet's library but now it has been 
restored and is used for official state visitors. 

The third of Conder’s star pupils, Sone Tatsuz6, joined in 
1890 the Mitsubishi real estate company and became involved 
with Conder in the design of London Block, the group of office 
buildings erected to the west of his fellow pupil Tatsuno’s 
Tokyo Station. London Block consisted of four-storied struc- 
tures built of reinforced brick, with brick also used as the outer 
surface material. In 1906, Sone left Mitsubishi to open his 
own firm, and from then on worked exclusively for private 
clients, including Mitsubishi and other newly emerging busi- 
ness conglomerates. Some architectural historians consider 
him, rather than Tatsuno or Katayama, the most influential 
figure in late Meiji and Taish6 architecture. Sone’s great 
achievement was to move in his later buildings beyond 
Conder’s reinforced brick to a new technique developed in 
America, steel-reinforced concrete. 
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404 Nihon Yisen Building, Tokyo, by Sone Tatsuz6. 1923. 


The use of steel-reinforced concrete for large commercial 
structures had been perfected by Chicago-based architects, 
including most notably Louis Sullivan (1856-1924). The first 
Japanese office building to use this material was the ‘Tokyo 
Maritime (Kaijo) Building, completed by Sone’s firm in 1918. 
There, however, the architects had retained the structural 
plan developed for reinforced brick, namely the use of numer- 
ous thick, load-bearing piers. The next reinforced-concrete 
project to be undertaken was the Marunouchi Building, affec- 
tionately known as the Maru Biru, executed by the Fuller 
Company of Chicago, using its own patented system of rein- 
forced concrete and plans drawn by the real estate section of 
the Mitsubishi Corporation; it was followed one year later by 
Sone’s Nihon Yasen (Japan Mail Line) headquarters (Fig. 
404). At first, the Japanese were not completely happy with 
Chicago's patented system. In the great Tokyo earthquake of 
1923, the Maru Biru remained standing but sustained consid- 
erable damage, whereas the structurally more traditional 
Tokyo Maritime Building fared much better. It was said at the 
time that the Japanese methods of construction used in the 
Maritime Building were clearly superior to those developed in 
the United States. Nevertheless, steel-reinforced concrete was 
the building material of the future: the superior strength of 
reinforced concrete used horizontally requires fewer vertical 
supports and permits the creation of wide expanses of open 
space. It remained for Japanese architects to master complete- 
ly the new technology after World War II in order to produce 
what, it is hoped, are earthquake-proof structures. Whatever 
its structural integrity, Sone’s Nihon Yaisen headquarters is 
clearly the most successful of these early reinforced concrete 


structures as a design. It is a seven-storied structure, the first 
story being emphasized by the use of rusticated shapes and 
large window openings and set apart from the upper floors by 
a balustrade. Although the remainder of the building also 
appears to be faced in stone, it is actually covered with terra 
cotta tiles, which give it a rich, almost iridescent color. 

While Josiah Conder was fostering the first generation of 
Japanese:architects, the German firm of Ende and Bockmann 
was already shaping the style of buildings to be used for the 
ministries of government, both national and provincial. Ende 
and Bockmann were asked to submit a design for a building to 
house the newly created Diet. In 1886 and 1887 both men 
visited Tokyo and took back with them a group of Japanese 
students for further training. The first design they submitted in 
1887 was for a neoclassical building similar to the three- 
pavilion design they were to use later in the Ministry of Justice 
offices. When this design was not accepted, they again pro- 
duced a tripartite building, this time incorporating Asian 
motifs such as curving roofs. Finally a compromise was 
reached (see Fig. 401), but the great Diet building controversy 
raged on until the present art deco structure was completed in 
1936. At the heart of the controversy was the question peren- 
nially posed during the Meiji period: what is the role of tradi- 
tion in the arts of Japan? Should an indigenous form of tradi- 
tional theater like Kabuki be housed in a Western-style build- 
ing? In what style of architecture should traditional painting 
be displayed? Could a uniquely Japanese style of architecture 
be developed that would be appropriate to house not only 
institutions of culture but could also be used for modern busi- 
ness structures? 
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405 Kabukiza, Tokyo, by Okada Shinichiré. 1924. 
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406 Tokyo National Museum, Tokyo, by Watanabe Hitoshi. |937. 


In 1924, the architect Okada Shinichiro (1883-1932) 
answered one of these questions with the new Kabukiza in the 
Higashi Ginza area of Tokyo (Fig. 405). Inspired by Edo-period 
buildings with hipped-gable roofs and Chinese gables, he con- 
structed the theater from steel-reinforced concrete. In 1937, 
Watanabe Hitoshi’s (1887-1973) prize-winning design for 
the Tokyo Imperial Museum, now the Tokyo National 
Museum, was built in the so-called “imperial-crown style” 
that in the thirties became a symbol of Japanese nationalism 
(Fig. 406). The most obvious characteristic of the imperial- 
crown style is the curving Japanese roof, but porte-cocheres. 
small roofed structures extending from the entrance of a 
building over an adjacent driveway, are another common 


feature. The front of the Tokyo National Museum has one with 
gracefully curving gables forward and to the sides. The muse- 
um building is actually three stories tall, but the facade is 
articulated as though it had only two. The lower course of 
windows provides natural light in the first-floor galleries, 
which house sculpture, metal objects, and ceramics; the upper 
illumines staff offices on the third floor. The second-floor gal- 
leries are illuminated artificially, a necessary feature for dis- 
playing light-sensitive paintings. 

The buildings cited above notwithstanding, Tokyo in the 
1920s and 1930s came into the mainstream of an interna- 
tional style of modern architecture, developed in the United 
States in the years before World War I by such architects as 
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407 Okada residence 
from the south side, 
Omori district, Tokyo, by 
Horiguchi Sutemi. 1934 
(no longer extant). 
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Frank Lloyd Wright (1867-1959). Particularly significant 
was the commission given to Frank Lloyd Wright to design and 
build the second Imperial Hotel. His building, completed in 
1922, was important in his oeuvre because it demonstrated 
his stylistic debt to Japanese architecture and at the same time 
his skill as a structural technician, since the building sus- 
tained only minor damage during the disastrous Tokyo earth- 
quake of 1923, which occurred the day the building was 
scheduled to open. However, it must be said that Wright and 
his designs for the Imperial Hotel had little impact on Japanese 
architects. Much more influential was his assistant Antonin 
Raymond (1888-1976), a Czech—American architect who 
stayed on in Tokyo and opened his own office. 

In the second decade of the twentieth century a contro- 
versy in world architectural circles surfaced also in Japan, 
namely, structure versus design. Is architecture primarily 
technology, or is it a marriage of technology and style? The 
former argument was given voice by Noda Toshihiko 
(1891-1929) in his 1915 article postulating that 
“Architecture Is Not Art.” Noda had studied under Sano Riki 
(1880-1956), a pioneer in the field of earthquake-proof 
architecture, and his article is thought to reflect the ideas of 
his mentor, who clearly put a high premium on construction 
techniques. Five years later a group of six young architects 
trained at Tokyo University rebelled against Sano’s ideas and 
constituted themselves as the Bunriha Kenchikukai 
(Secessionist Architectural Society), the first architectural 
movement native to modern Japan. The group survived until 
1928 and advanced their ideas primarily through exhibitions 
at Tokyo department stores, which in Japan are a respected 
locus for art shows. 


One of the most important architects to emerge from the 
Bunriha, and undoubtedly its philosophical leader, is 
Horiguchi Sutemi (b. 1895). In 1923, Horiguchi had the 
opportunity to travel extensively in Europe and took the occa- 
sion to visit many of the most avant-garde architects, includ- 
ing Erich Mendelsohn (1887-1953), Walter Gropius 
(1883-1969), and J. J. PR. Oud (1890-1963). These men had 
an appreciation of Japanese traditional architecture and 
design, and with them Horiguchi enjoyed an exchange of 
ideas and theories rather than a pupil-teacher relationship. As 
a result of the constrained economic climate that prevailed in 
Japan after the 1923 earthquake, on his return Horiguchi 
found that most of his commissions were coming from indi- 
vidual clients desiring modern residences. Thus he began to 
work with the concept of integrating traditional Japanese 
forms into a modern context. 

His best-known pre-World War II design is the Okada res- 
idence in the Omori district of Tokyo, completed in 1934 and 
no longer extant (Fig. 407). Perhaps the most interesting jux- 
taposition in the structure was the placement of two Japanese 
tatami rooms next to a Western-style living room. The 
Japanese rooms projected forward into the space of a garden 
enclosed by cement walls, while the Western-style room was 
recessed. The vista from each room was distinctive, the view 
from the two Japanese rooms being a garden at its peak in the 
autumn, whereas that from the Western-style room was more 
geometric, with a flat expanse of green grass punctuated only 
by a tree to the left and a low shrub to the right. What is most 
striking about this building is that the modernist ideas he had 
brought back from Europe carried him in almost a full circle to 
the practical simplicity of shoin architecture (see Figs 276-8). 
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In garden-design tradition the Japanese saw little that the 
West could provide by way of improvement. One of the more 
beautiful gardens of the Meiji period is that created for the 
retirement villa of Murin-an outside Kyoto of one of the 
Restoration’s leading characters (Fig. 408). Yamagata 
Aritomo (1838-1922) led a full career as both a statesman 
and general in the Meiji period. The house itself is largely in 
the traditional shoin style, although there is also a two-story 
Western-style pavilion. The garden surrounding it was 
designed by Ogawa Jihei (1 860—19 33) and has views towards 
the famed scenery of Higashiyama. It is conceived as a 
strolling garden and does incorporate large expanses of lawn 
adapted from the British tradition, but in the main it compris- 
es streams, ponds, mossy banks, mature spreading trees, and 
well-placed stones, allowing visitors to lose themselves in a 
naturalistic but very Japanese sylvan idyll. Ogawa Jihei was 
the preeminent gardener of the Meiji and Taisho periods, and 
he designed a number of private gardens in the Kyoto area, but 
his most famous surviving work is at Murin-an. 

By the end of the postwar Occupation, in 1952, Japanese 
architecture was once again finding its feet, and with many of 
the nation’s cities needing reconstruction there were few 
architects going spare. The new Japan was resolutely built in 
the International Style that had been developed by the stu- 
dents of Walter Gropius and Mies van der Rohe in the United 
States, and its Japanese practitioners took easily to the 
concepts of spare, simple rooms brought together to create 
great box-iike towers or low-rise complexes. However, sev- 
eral of them were confident enough to utilize the principal 
material—reinforced concrele—to create less orthodox 
shapes. The most famous building of the 1960s was the Yoyogi 


408 View of the strolling 
garden of the Murin-an, 
Kyoto. Meiji period, 1894. 


Stadium (Fig. 409), which was used for the Olympic Games of 


1964. Many social historians rank this the pivotal event 
which demonstrated Japan's Economic Miracle to itself and to 
the world, the moment at which it once again entered the 
ranks of the “First World.” The stadium was the design of 
Kenzo Tange (b. 1913), and his work and that of his students 
remains at the forefront of Japanese and world architecture. 


Decorative and Applied Arts 


Two factors in the years immediately following the Restoration 
determined the course of the decorative and applied arts in the 
rest of the Meiji period. The first was the radical reorganization 
of society by the Restoration’s leaders. Not least among the 
measures was the abolition of the samurai class, which not 
only disenfranchized the samurai themselves but put almost 
the entire industry that produced the warriors’ accoutrements 
out of work. The reforms also brought to an end the chdnin 
culture which had developed in the Edo period as the mer- 
chants and townsmen turned away from traditional fashions 
and crafts to those that came from abroad. The second factor, 
however, was the eagerness of the new leaders to communi- 
cate to the Western powers Japan's cultural sophistication, 
specifically (as mentioned above) by entering the many inter- 
national expositions taking place in Europe and America and 
showcasing Japan's traditional crafts in metalworking, ceram- 
ics, and lacquer. Although the domestic market declined in the 
1860s and 1870s, many disenfranchized craftsmen hoped 
they might be able to take advantage of the Japonisme craze 
that was sweeping Europe and North America. From the 
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409 Yoyogi Stadium, designed by Kenzo Tange, |961—4. Structural 
Expressionist style; concrete and steel cable. Tokyo. 


1860s to the advent of World War I, Japanese craftsmen jock- 
eyed with each other to win selection for exposition, primarily 
through the forum of a series of industrial exhibitions held 
throughout Japan. Although these “exhibition” pieces appear 
in a variety of media, they are united in a display of virtuosity 
and decorative excess not seen since the Momoyama period 
(1573-1615). Such objects were sneered at in the years fol- 
lowing the Meiji period, but recently it has been possible to 
begin to appreciate the quality of the craftsmanship and also, 
in the best of them, a beauty in the decoration that—while 
catering to the vogue for busy and gaudy surfaces both in 
Japan and in the West at this period—managed to create quite 
elegant and stunning pieces. 

One such master was the ceramic decorator Yabu Meizan 
(1853-1934), who specialized in painting gilt designs on the 





surface of low-fired earthenware vessels. This kind of vesscl 
popularly known as Satsuma—had been developed in the 
early nineteenth century in the Kyasht domain bearing its 


name. and was primarily made for export. The purpose of 


making these decorative display pieces in earthenware was to 
produce inexpensively highly-colorful ceramic vessels meant 


410 Vase. Signed Yabu Meizan, made by Yabu Meizan Studio, c. 1910, 
Painted and gilded earthenware; height 7 4 in.(18.3 cm). 
The Khalili Collection of Japanese Art, London. (S111). 





to catch the Western orientalist eye. This development was, 
perhaps, caused in part by the successful production of a 
European porcelain in the eighteenth century which had sig- 
nificantly undercut one of the Kytisht porcelain kilns’ pri- 
mary markets. Such Satsuma wares were, therefore, by the 
time of the international expositions in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, one of Japan’s most identifiable craft exports. 
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Yabu Meizan, however, raised this ceramic ware from a mass- 
produced and often poorly painted craft to something much 
more sublime. In his vase of c. 1911, the artist has painted an 
autumnal branch descending gracefully from the lip of the 
vessel over the undulating double-gourd shape (Fig. 410). The 
changing leaves are picked out in tones of gold and red, and a 
single swallow flies amidst the foliage. 

Most hard hit amongst the traditional craftsmen were the 
metalworkers, who had provided the samurai with their 
armory. In the scramble for position in the new society, some 
lucky few were able to retrain themselves to produce objets de 
vertu for the international expositions. While utilizing the 
techniques which had often been perfected over generations 
within a single family, they created some of the more [antastic 
and exotic objects to be found at the expositions. A good exam- 
ple is an elephant-shaped censer (Fig. 411) signed Shdami 


Katsuyoshi (1831-1908). The Shoami had been a school of 


sword-guard makers, and this piece demonstrates an over- 
whelming array of metal inlay techniques. Another of the 
craft “stars” of the Meiji period was the lacquer master 
Shibata Zeshin (1807-91), one who managed to maintain a 
good market both at home and abroad. His writing box deco- 
rated with “elegant pastimes” (Fig. 412) is remarkable for the 


quality of its crafismanship. On the cover are folded sheets of 


paper pressing autumn leaves, as well as a spool of silk thread, 
and on the interior are the paddle and balls for a New Year's 
game similar to shuttlecock. 

While these goods were enthusiastically received at the 
expositions and often purchased, perhaps the greatest impact 
they had was in selling traditional arts back to the Japanese 
themselves. By the 1880s the reaction against the blind 
plunge into Westernization of the 1870s was giving these 
craftsmen a better foothold in the domestic market. In 1890, 


the imperial household instituted a system of appointments of 


craftsmen and artists to the court, known as Teishitsu Gigeiin 
(Imperial Craftsmen), who could make on commission the 
gifts the emperor was expected to give to foreign, and Japanese, 








4|1 Incense burner in the form of an elephant, by Shoami Katsuyoshi. 
Silver with gold and colored metal inlay, stones, and enamel; 14 4x 14 %4 
in. (37 x 36 cm).The Khalili Collection of Japanese Art, London. (M72). 


dignitaries. In 1950, the government established the status of 
Ningen Kokuho (Living National Treasure), which was 
accorded to individuals in recognition of extraordinary 
achievement in traditional crafts and arts. 

Although the expositions and imperial patronage gave 
new life to the refined, urban-centred crafts, by the early twen- 
tieth century the question of quality in the production of 


412 Writing box decorated with 
leaves, folding paper, and a reel of 
cord, by Shibata Zeshin, signed 
Zeshin. Lacquer; height 
2x8%x8 Ain. 

(4.8 x 22 x 21.5 cm). 

The Khalili Collection 

of Japanese Art, London. (BL 39). 
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everyday objects had also become an issue. Yanagi Soetsu 
(1889-1961) redefined the Japanese aesthetics of simplicity 
and austerity—wabi and sabi—into a concept of beauty in 
works that were functional and were made of natural materi- 
als by anonymous craftspeople using traditional techniques. 
An artist who took up Yanagi’s idea of anonymous craftsman- 
ship was Hamada Shoji (1894-1978). He was a friend and 
associate of the major figures in the folk-craft (mingei) move- 
ment—Yanagi and Bernard Leach (1887-1979), the English 
potter who played a major role in the revival of Japanese 
ceramics in the twentieth century. Hamada was so interested 
in Leach and his ideas that he went to England for three years, 
from 1920 to 1923, to help Leach set up his community of 
craftsmen at St Ives, in Cornwall, where they built a climbing 
kiln. On his return to Japan, Hamada established himself at 
Mashiko, a remote, rural town to the north of Tokyo. 
Although Hamada believed in Yanagi’s movement and never 
signed his work, his best pieces were a unique blend of modern 
shapes and abstract designs. 

One example of Hamada’s mature style is a round plate 
decorated with a traditional loop design called a horse’s eye 
(Fig. 413). The pattern, commonly found on peasant wares of 
the Edo period, consists of a number of ovals, one inside 
another, sharing a common point along the rim. Usually there 


413 Shallow dish with loop designs in black 
and cream, by Hamada Shdji. 1954. Stoneware, 
with glazes; diameter 10 4 in. (26.7 cm). 
Private collection, USA. 


414 Vase, by Ono Hakuko. 
c. 1990. Porcelain with 
lacquer-coated gold foil 
under a transparent glaze; 
height 9 4 in. (23.5 cm), 
diameter 2 % in. (7 cm). 
Private collection, USA. 


are six or more sets of ovals drawn in dark-brown iron oxide 
on a light gray—brown ground. Hamada has given this motif a 
thoroughly modern treatment. The upper side of his plate is a 
dark rich brown, the underside black, and over its surface 
black and white glazes have been trailed unevenly, forming 
two large “horse's eyes.” So strong was Hamada’s mature style 
that instead of remaining anonymous, he attracted a legion of 
imitators and gave new direction to the folkcraft movement. 
Mingei continues to flourish in Japan today, its varied expres- 
sions offering appealing and easily comprehensible insights 
into a special—yet utterly consistent—dimension of trad- 
itional Japanese sensibilities. 
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415 Tea Bowl known as Kanto (Winter Rabbit), by Kichizaemon XV. 1991. 
Raku ware, earthenware; height 4 44 in. (11 cm), diameter 4 4% in. (10.9 cm). 
International Chado Culture Foundation, Urasenke Konnichian, Tokyo. 


In the post World War II years other trends in studio pot- 
tery and crafts developed in addition to those solely concerned 
with the precepts of the mingei movement. Similarly con- 
cerned with utilizing traditional forms and materials, they 
were instead committed to making contemporary statements 
in tune with developments in the other arts. A particularly 
gifted master is Ono Hakuko, who took as her specialty the 
complicated Chinese process of using cut gold foil which had 
also been espoused by Eiraku Hozen (1795-1854; sec Fig. 
345). Ono has modified the technique by treating the gold foil 
with lacquer before application to the vessel and then covering 
it with a translucent glaze (Fig. 414). As a result, her gilding 
has a much brighter and more luminous presence than that 
on vessels using the traditional method. The passion for the tea 
ceremony has continued to attract a small, but committed and 
discerning following throughout the modern period. Potters 
and lacquer craftsmen—particularly of the mingei persuasion 
—have habitually found a welcome market amongst this cul- 
tivated community. At the upper end of this market, the crafts- 
men are often survivors of craft lineages established in the Edo 
period, and in some cases even earlier. Such is the case with 
the tea bowl named Kanto (Winter Rabbit) of 1991 (Pig. 415). 
The artist is Kichizaemon XV (b. 1949), who, as indicated in 
his studio name, is the fifteenth generation of his ceramic 
tradition. Another example is the lacquer tea container by 
Sotetsu XII, who has used his lineage’s tradition to create a 
very contemporary form of decoration that uses a traditional 
motif (sun and moon) and traditional lacquer colors and tech- 
niques (Fig. 416). 





416 Tea container with sun and moon design, by Hiroko Nakamura 
(Sotetsu XII). 1993. Nakatsugi lacquer; height 2 % in. (6.9 cm), ° 
diameter 2 % in. (6.8 cm). International Chado Culture Foundation, 
Urasenke Konnichian, Tokyo. 


Sculpture 


The Western concept of sculpture initially proved as revolu- 
tionary to the Japanese as did European painting and archi- 
tecture. Before the Meiji period, the Japanese did not conceive 
of sculpture as a medium [or the artist's personal statement— 
Buddhist sculpture had to display specific iconographic and 
stylistic features. The carvings of netsuke and ojime came clos- 
est to personal statement, but were ultimately decorative 
objects created to a client’s specifications or with an eye to his 
or her tastes. Immediately following the Restoration, there 
was, unsurprisingly, a revival of the imperial cult, and of 
Shinto in general. What was surprising was the violent reac- 
tion against Buddhism that occurred at the same time. For 
about three years, the new regime not only withdrew any gov- 
ernment sponsorship or funding, but also confiscated a large 
number of estates belonging to temples. The temples them- 
selves were forced to close most of their subtemples, and 
reduce the numbers of their clergy. Perhaps most destructive 
of all was the dismantling of the millennium-old fusion of 
Buddhism and Shinto that had been so carefully engineered in 
the eighth century. Shinto shrines and altars in Buddhist com- 
pounds—such as those consecrated to Hachiman—were 
taken down and demolished, and Buddhist material in Shinto 
shrine compounds similarly erased. By 1871, the fury of this 
persecution had largely abated, but to this day the old syncret- 
ic fusion has never been reasserted officially between the 
Shinto and Buddhist communities, although it lives on in pop- 
ular Japanese belief. Equally, neither the confiscated property 
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417 Kiyohara Tama, by Vincenzo Ragusa. |878. Bronze; height 19 % in. 
(48.5 cm). Tokyo University of Fine Arts and Music. 


nor government funding was ever returned, and temples 
began to plunder their treasure houses and altars for much 
needed funds, instead of commissioning new works. Artisans 
of the three-dimensional form, whether in wood, lacquer, 
metal, ivory, or bone had to reorient themselves and redefine 
the concept of sculpture in the Japanese context. 

Leading the way in this effort was the Kobu Bijutsu Gakko 
(Technical Fine Arts School) in Tokyo, in which the Italian 
sculptor Vincenzo Ragusa taught from 1876 until its closure 
in 1882. He taught modeling from life in clay and plaster, and 


such specialized sculpting techniques as Western methods of 


bronze casting and the use of wire armatures—the latter a 
skill practiced in the Nara period (710-94) but long since lost. 
Ragusa found teaching his students a difficult task because, as 
he noted in his journal, they seemed to lack the ability to visu- 
alize objects in terms of their volume. When the school was 
closed in 1882 due to the anti-Westernization backlash in the 


418 Fukuzawa Yukichi, Okuma Ujihiro. 1892. Bronze; height 47 4 in. 
(120 cm). Keid Gijuku Shiki High School, Shiki City, Saitama prefecture. 


arts, he returned to Italy. During his stay in Japan, however, 
Ragusa set up a foundry in his house in order to turn out his 
own work. The bronze bust of his wife Kiyohara Tama 
(1861-1939), a painter in her own right, exemplifies his style 
at this time (Fig. 417). Completed in 1878, the young 
Kiyohara’s face is rendered accurately in smoothly curving 
planes that contrast with the raised tresses of her Western- 
style hairdo. The sculpture is a technically accomplished 
example of the realistic neoclassical style in which Ragusa had 
been trained. 

Ragusa’s most talented student was Okuma Ujihiro 
(1856-1934), who went on to further his studies in both Paris 
and Rome. Okuma’s masterwork is his seated portrait of 
Fukuzawa Yukichi (1835-1901), the founder of Keio 
University, completed in 1892 (Fig. 418). Fukuzawa is consid- 
ered one of the founders of the new Japan after the Meiji 
Restoration. Through his teaching and his writings, he tried to 
instill the concepts that, he believed, had propelled the West to 
a position of superiority over Japan. Okuma shows Fukuzawa 
seated in a formal pose. with an alert and enquiring expres- 
sion, his brow wrinkled in concentration. The treatment of the 
clothing, too, reveals sensitivity of observation as well as tech- 
nical ability. The texture of the cloth used for the outer jacket 
is clearly different from that of the trousers, and the surfaces 
of both are treated so that natural light on the sculpture cre- 
ates a believable pattern of highlights and shadows. 
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419 Old Man, by Naganuma Moriyoshi. 1898. Bronze; height 21 % in. (55 
cm). Tokyo University of Fine Arts and Music. 


A contemporary of Okuma, Naganuma Moriyoshi 
(1857-1942) worked for the Italian delegation in Tokyo, and 
through this connection was subsequently to pursue studies 
in Venice during the 1880s. On his return, Naganuma became 
the leading exponent of Western-style sculpture. In 1888 he 
joined with the painter Asai Chai (1856-1907) and several 
other artists to form the Meiji Art Society (see page 373). 
Naganuma’s best-known work is the 1898 bronze head enti- 
tled Old Man (Fig. 419). It is said that the model for the sculp- 
ture was a gardener who worked near the artist’s house. The 


modeling is both softer and deeper than Okuma's handling of 


the Fukuzawa sculpture. The fact that Naganuma was not 
striving lor a portrait likeness allowed him greater latitude for 
creative expression, and he has produced a work that seems to 
penetrate beneath the surface of the sitter’s features to a deep- 
er reality. 

The outstanding talent to emerge in the early twentieth 
century was Asakura Fumio (1883-1964). Trained in the 
‘Tokyo Bijutsu Gakk6 (‘Tokyo School of Fine Arts), which had 


420 Suspended Cat, by Asakura Fumio. 1909. Bronze; height 20 44 in. 
(51.5 cm).Asakura-Choso Museum, Tokyo. 


replaced the Kobu Bijutsu Gakk6, Asakura also taught there 
from 1920 to 1944 as well as directing his own private insti- 
tute, and thus had a considerable influence on the next wave 
of young sculptors. His teaching notwithstanding, he 
remained a productive artist, turning out portrait sculptures 
on the one hand and serious interpretive works on the other. 
One theme that Asakura frequently treated was the feline 
form—the cat being held by the scruff of the neck; the cat 
crouching, lying in wait for its prey; the cat eating its catch. 
The Suspended Cat of 1909 is a particularly fine example of his 
work (Fig. 420). Although the modeling of the sculpture is 
strongly three-dimensional, the most impressive aspect of this 
work is its fidelity to an observed phenomenon. One senses the 
cat's discomfort and its frustration as it dangles in midair, and 
one cannot help but appreciate its sleek, muscular body. 

The pendulum swing of taste—from Western-style art to 
works in traditional Japanese styles, materials, and techniques 
—which occurred in the 1880s and 1890s affected sculpture 
as well as architecture and painting. However, because the 
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421 Old Monkey, by Takamura Kéun. 1892. Wood; height 36 /% in. 
(90.9 cm). Tokyo National Museum. 


Western concept of sculpture—as an end in itself, a vehicle for 
the personal expression of the artist—-was so different from 
the Japanese tradition of sculpture, it was impossible for artists 
to fall back to native precedents. Thus the main difference 
between Western and Japanese styles of sculpture made by 
native artists of this period is the material in which the work 
is created. 

Takamura Koun (1852-1934) was a sculptor who came 
to the fore at this time because he worked in traditional mat- 
erials such as wood and ivory. Apprenticed in 1863 to the 
sculptor of Buddhist imagery Takamura Toun (d. 1879), and 
eventually adopted by his family, KOun was trained in the tra- 
ditional techniques of Buddhist image-making. However, he 
was much impressed with the realism of Western sculpture 
and with the notion of subject matter as a vehicle for self- 
expression. He adapted Japanese wood-carving techniques to 
the new subjects of Western-style sculpture, which were 
simultaneously observations of nature and the artist’s explo- 
ration of forms in space. His first public work was a White- 
robed Kannon which he submitted to the first Domestic 
Industrial Exposition in 1877, and soon came to the attention 
of the nihonga movement's founder Okakura Kakuz6 
(1862-1913). When Okakura’s Tokyo Bijutsu Gakk6 opened 
in 1889, KOun was appointed professor in the sculpture 
department, while also accepting commissions fer portraits 
(usually in bronze) and private, interpretive works (usually 


carved in wood). An example of the latter is Old Monkey of 


1892 (Fig. 421). the old but muscular subject twisting 


powerfully to the right, glaring upward into space and grasp- 
ing a few feathers that were all he could snag of the bird that 
was too quick for him to catch. His contorted body and fierce 
expression speak tellingly of his frustration. The sculpture is 
carved out of a single piece of horse-chestnut wood that K6un 
had sourced himsclf. The texture of the fur is beautifully ren- 
dered as a mass of wavy curls, and the sculpture is arguably 
one of the masterpieces of Meiji-period sculpture. 

By the end of the first decade of the twentieth century, a 
perceptive understanding of contemporary developments in 
Western art theory as well as of sculpture had been brought 
back to Japan by two sculptors—Ogiwara Morie (1879-1910) 
and Takamura K6tar6 (1883-—1956)—returning from studies 
in America and Europe. Their ideas provided a welcome stim- 
ulus to young sculptors and contributed to the artistic ferment 
of the late Meiji and early Taisho periods. Takamura KOtaro, 
the adopted son of Koun, had been trained by him in wood- 
carving techniques, and subsequently also studied Western- 
style sculpture at the Tokyo Bijutsu Gakko. Between 1906 and 
1909, he resided in New York, London, and Paris, and his 
experiences there reinforced not only his conviction that the 
artist must use his talent as a means of self-expression, but 
also that the model for such expression in sculpture was the 
venerable Auguste Rodin (1840-1917). As a result, he 
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refused to take over K6un’s studio as he had been expected to 
do—he was unwilling to accept commissions from wealthy 
patrons who might limit his creative freedom. It was K6tar6’s 
1910 article, “The Green Sun,” that inspired a number of 
Taishd-period artists to resist the tyranny of the establish- 
ment’s naturalist and realist aesthetics. Although he thought 
of himself primarily as a sculptor, K6tar6 is best known today 
as a poet. However, his work in both bronze and wood, 
although small in size, often has a jewel-like quality. His Hand 
from 1918 is probably his best-known piece (Fig. 422), and 
may have been modeled after his own. The taut flexing of the 
fingers is a pose not easy to duplicate in real life, and is instead 
meant to evoke an emotional state, in keeping with the work of 
K6tar6’s hero Rodin and with his stance against rote repro- 
duction from nature. 

Ogiwara Morie spent more time, seven years, studying in 
New York and Paris and accordingly made better and longer- 
lasting contacts with sculptors there. However, for him also 
Rodin would prove to be the spiritual mentor of his further 
artistic development. While in Paris in 1904, he saw Rodin’s 
The Thinker and subsequently introduced himself to the artist 
in 1906. The latter clearly welcomed the acquaintance and 
Ogiwara was a frequent visitor to his studio and clearly 





422 Hand, by Takamura Kotard. 1918. Bronze; height |5 % in. 
(39 cm). National Museum of Modern Art, Tokyo. 


423 Mongaku, by Ogiwara Morie. 1908. Bronze; height 35 4 in. (89.5 cm). 
Rokuzan Art Museum, Hodaka-cho, Nagano prefecture. 





424 Woman, by Ogiwara Morie. 1910. Bronze; height 39 in. (99 cm). 
National Museum of Modern Art, Tokyo. 


absorbed many of Rodin’s ideas. When he arrived back in 
Japan in 1908, he entered three works in the Bunten exhibi- 
tion (see page 376), two of which he had completed in Paris 
and one, Mongaku, executed after his return (Fig. 423). Only 
the latter was accepted for display, the realism-obsessed com- 
mittee feeling that the other two had not been completed—a 
reflection of its lack of understanding of the expressionism he 
had picked up from Rodin. Mongaku nevertheless won third 
prize and brought the artist to the attention of the Japanese 
art world. Mongaku (act. c. 1100-1203), the restorer of 
Jingoji, was a former warrior, and the sculpture powerfully 
evokes the monk’s strong but aged body. The physical distor- 
tions, the very broad shoulders for example, coupled with such 
clearly expressed elements as the strength of Mongaku’s gaze, 
create a potent image. Ogiwara had become fascinated with 
Mongaku when, in the course of studying classical Japanese 
sculpture, he saw a wooden image that Mongaku himself was 
thought to have made. Another motivation was that he, like 
Mongaku, had fallen in love with a married woman, although 
Ogiwara did not end by accidentally killing his beloved as had 
Mongaku. Ogiwara’s most accomplished work, and also his 
last, is the bronze sculpture Woman of 1910 (Fig. 424). The 
kneeling nude figure with hands clasped behind and face 
turned upward has soft and voluptuous contours. Before this 
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425 Reincarnation, by Hiragushi Denchi. 1920. Wood, with slight color; 
height 94 in. (239 cm). Tokyo University of Fine Arts and Music. 


426. Mu, by Isamu Noguchi. |950—1. Sandstone; height 
89 % in. (228 cm). Keid University, Tokyo. Photo courtesy The Isamu 
Noguchi Foundation, Inc., Long Island City. 





sculpture could be cast, Ogiwara became ill and died suddenly. 
In spite of the few works he produced after returning to Japan, 
he had a strong influence on contemporary sculptors through 
the knowledge he brought them of Rodin’s work. 

Another of Takamura Koun’'s students, Hiragushi 
Denchti (1872-1979) remained relatively unaffected by 
Western sculpture, and focused instead on the expressive pos- 
sibilities of traditional Japanese subject matter. materials, and 
techniques. He had begun his studies in Osaka, with a crafts- 
man who made dolls for the Bunraku theater, but in 1897 he 
moved to the Tokyo Bijutsu Gakk6 to study under Koun. In 
1907, he founded the Japan Sculpture Society, together with 
three other sculptors, and the following year exhibited his 
work in the society's first annual show. He caught the atten- 
tion of Okakura, who encouraged him to continue working in 
wood. When the Nihon Bijutsu’in (Japan Fine Arts Academy) 
was reorganized alter Okakura’s death, he joined its sculpture 
department. and from 1914 until 1961, when the department 
was disbanded, he was its focal point. Hiragushi's masterpiece 
is Tenshd (Reincarnation) of 1920 (Fig. 425). A male figure clad 
in a loincloth, scarves draped across his torso, steps forward 


and leans over as if to vomit. From his open mouth appears the 
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head and upper torso of a tiny human figure. The main figure 
is reminiscent of a wrathful Buddhist defender of the faith—a 
Fudd My66 or a Kongo Rikishi. Behind him is a halo of flames. 
symbolic of his burning energy. Another possible inspiration is 
the officials of hell who oversee the daily torture of the wicked. 
The tiny human is clearly a loathsome wretch at best—possi- 
bly so unpalatable that even a demon would not eat him— 
unworthy of release from the cycle of death and rebirth. the 
ultimate goal of Buddhist practice. Whatever the exact identi- 
fication, the image's expression of divine disgust at the human 
condition is patently clear. Using traditional materials and fus- 
ing classic Buddhist themes, Hiragushi has succeeded in cre- 
ating a powerful and modern statement. 

In the postwar period bronze sculpture in the Western 
realist-expressionist style became an academic exercise whose 
heyday belonged to the Meiji and 'Taish6 periods. Some sculp- 
tors emerged out of the folk-craft mingei movement, primarily 
working in wood, while others began experiments with a vari- 
ety of combined materials as well as found objects which ulti- 
mately evolved into the installation and conceptual art to be 
discussed below. Perhaps most representative of the new forms 
of sculpture is the Japanese-American Isamu Noguchi 
(1904-88). who arrived in Japan in 1950 and quickly 
immersed himself in a study of the country’s culture and art 
history. He regretted the Americanization of the Occupation 
years, and was an active supporter of the new traditionalism 
that emerged amongst liberals and artists in response to the 
militaristic trends of the Occupation and the Korean War. 
Until his death in 1988 he collaborated with leading figures of 
the art world and maintained a sculpture atelier in the coun- 
try. producing large, abstract. biomorphic sculptures— 
usually of stone—heavily influenced by his immersion in Zen 
philosophy and poetry. A good example is the artist's first 
major commission in Japan, Mu (Fig. 426), made in 1950 to 
1951. A visualization of the Japanese term for the Buddhist 
concept of “nothingness,” the practitioner's prime objective, 
this had been a lrequent subject of zenga (see Fig. 378), 
However, in contrast to the zenga tradition of creating an 
expression based on the kanji character for “mu,” Isamu 
conceived an image of the concept with no other point of 
reference than to itself. his was an important aspect of con- 
temporary Western concepts of form, such as in abstract 
expressionism, and Isamu has seemingly effortlessly applied it 
to Japanese tradition and culture. 


Painting 


BUNJINGA, ZENGA, AND HAIGA 


The painting traditions that most serenely maintained their 
development with hardly a glance at the upheavals caused 
by the Meiji Restoration were bunjinga. haiga, and zenga. 
whose scholarly practitioners and audiences saw nothing in 
the modernization to interrupt their approach to artistic 


expression. Indeed, each of these traditions had always placed 
an importance on the work being a personal expression of the 
artist, and this matched the modus operandi of the artists of 
the new Western-style traditions. In the first part of the Meiji 
period, there were a number of important bunjinga artists. 
including Ttanomura Chokunya@ (1814-1907), Murase Taiitsu 
(1803-81). and Tomioka Tessai (1837-1924). The most 
famous of these was without a doubt Tessai. Born in Kyoto to 
a merchant family dealing in Buddhist robes and accessories, 
Tessai was given a thorough education in the Confucian clas- 
sics, history, poetry composition, and painting, with the aim of 
making him a Shinto priest. However. he was encouraged to 
continue his painting studies by the Buddhist nun Otagaki 
Rengetsu (179 1—1875)—a famous poet and painter herself— 
and, although Tessai actually did serve as a Shinto func- 
tionary, he gradually shilted toward painting as a career. He 
favored bunjinga in particular, although throughout his life he 
explored such diverse styles as the Rinpa and yamato-e, as well 
as Otsu-e folk paintings. 

One of Tessai’s favorite themes was the well-established 
bunjinga subject of the life and poetry of Su Dongpo 
(1036-1101), perhaps because they were born on the same 
day. A pair of paintings executed in 1922 during his most cre- 
ative period—when he was in his eighties—treats the subject 
of Su's visits to the Red Cliffs (Fig. 427). The compositions of 
Tessai's two paintings are almost identical; it is only the color- 
ing of the foliage that indicates which is the first visit in the 
late summer/early autumn, and which the second visit in late 
autumn/early winter. The way Tessai has added patches of 
color to motifs delineated in strong strokes of dark ink consti- 
tutes one of his greatest innovations and gives his paintings a 
vivacity not often found in the work of earlier masters. 

Bunjinga continued to be practiced after Tessai, but where 
Tessai still belonged to a larger culture that engaged with 
bunjinga as one of its essential cultural expressions, literati 
painting in the decades to follow never regained the territory it 
lost to the yoga and nihonga movements, and in its purest form 
has become the preserve of a few dedicated masters. However, 
as will be demonstrated below, its influences have always been 
evident throughout the history of nihonga, as well as the works 
of postwar artists. Similarly zenga has had a significant impact 
on modern art movements while also surviving with Zen com- 
pounds and practiced by Zen masters—as was envisioned by 
Hakuin Ekaku (1685-1768). One of these was Nantenbéd 
(1839-1925), who in the late nineteenth century became one 
of the most well-known Buddhist masters of his day, attract- 
ing followers both from the top levels of society and the gov- 
ernment. As a painter, Nantenb6o probably has a claim to the 
greatest productivity. once announcing that he had produced 
over a hundred thousand works. Whether or not this was true, 
a vast number of his works survive, produced over the span of 
a very long life. One of his favorite subjects was Daruma. the 
founder of Zen Buddhism. and a common subject of zenga (Fig. 
428). Indisputably, Nantenb6d took as his model Hakuin's paint- 
ings of the founding patriarch, but he further abbreviated the 
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427 The Second Visit to the Red Cliffs, by Tomioka Tessai. 1922. Hanging 
scroll, slight color on paper; 57 % x 16 4% in. (146.6 x 40.4 cm). 
Kiyoshi-Kojin, Seichoji, Takarazuka-shi, Hyogo prefecture. 
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428 Daruma, by Nantenbé. 1917. Hanging scroll, ink on paper; 
59 % x 32% in. (152.1 x 83.4 cm). Private collection, USA. 


master’s robe so that Daruma appears as a rather startled and 
comical face isolated in space and framed by a single, thick, 
rough brushstroke that represents his one-time robe. 

Although prose-writing dominated literary circles in the 
late nineteenth and twentieth centuries, haiku remained the 
most popular poetic format. Haiga also, therefore, have contin- 
ued to be painted by some of its modern masters. One of the 
twenticth-century’s greatest practitioners was Hayashi Bunto 
(1882-1966), who spent part of his youth studying nihonga 
painting styles, but who ultimately turned towards haiku and 
expressed himself visually through their accompanying /aiga. 
According to Stephen Addiss in his research on this genre, 
Bunto was particularly noted for his humor and direct visual 
expression as demonstrated by his Autumn Neighbors (Fig. 
429), the haiku of which reads: 
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Shops by the beach 
all closed and boarded up— 
insect voices 


Stephen Addiss, trans., from Iaiga: Takebe Sdchd and the Haiku- 
Painting Tradition, University of Hawaii Press, Honolulu, 1995, 
p. 126. 


The image is of a forlorn seaside holidaymaker dressed in a 
beach robe and scarf, but the dejected figure is unmistakably 
a kappa—a Japanese demon who inhabits the undersides of 
bridges and attempts to drown travelers unless they can trick 
him into emptying the reservoir of power-giving water he car- 
ries in an open cavity at the top of his head. The easiest way to 
do so is to wish the kappa a good day, bowing in the process. 
Out of politeness, the kappa is obliged to do the same, thus 
emptying his water reservoir. In Bunt6’s image, this reservoir 
is covered by a scarf, and his unhappy kappa is denied his fun 


by the end of the summer season. 


NIHONGA: JAPANESE-STYLE PAINTING 


Beginning in 1878, private and then public voices were raised 
in opposition to the dispersal of the nation’s artistic heritage. 
The following year government leaders involved with Japan's 
participation in international expositions formed a private 
club called the Ryachikai (Dragon Pond Society) to promote 
traditional arts. One of their aims was to encourage the kinds 
of Japanese arts preferred by foreigners in order to take advan- 
tage of the current Western craze stimulated at the world fairs 
for things Japanese. Another voice raised was that of Ernest 
Fenollosa (1853-1908), who had come to Japan from 
Harvard in 1878 to teach philosophy and political economy at 
the newly established Tokyo University. In a speech to the 
Ryutchikai in 1882, he strongly denounced the study of 
Western art, and two years later he joined with several mem- 
bers of the group and one of his former students, Okakura 
Kakuz6 (1862-1913), also known by his art name of Tenshin, 
to form the Kangakai (Painting Appreciation Society) to 
encourage the study of traditional arts and the creation of a 
new approach of traditional painting. 

According to Fenollosa, this new style should combine 
elements of Western painting, like perspective and shading, 
with traditional Japanese techniques, such as the use of water- 
based pigments on silk. He took as his model the output of the 
Kano school. Fenollosa and Okakura also fostered the study of 
Japanese art history, and performed the invaluable service of 
cataloging and authenticating many works of art; Fenollosa 
went on to produce the first English history of East Asian art, 
Epochs of Chinese and Japanese Art. The two men also collabo- 
rated in the founding of the Tokyo Bijutsu Gakkd (Tokyo 
School of Fine Arts) and it therefore became a focus for the 
new movement for a Japanese style of painting. After 
Fenollosa’s return to the United States in 1890, Okakura con- 
tinued as director of the school until 1898, when a dispute 
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429 Autumn Neighbours, by Hayashi Bunté. Ink and colors on silk; 13 x 
11 4 in. (33.1 x 29.2 cm). Private Collection, USA. 


with the Ministry of Education resulted in his forced resigna- 
tion. He and several of his colleagues then founded a private 
school, the Nihon Bijutsu’in (Japan Fine Arts Academy), 
which took as its goal the synthesis of Japanese and Western 
art forms. 

The first beneficiaries of the revived interest in traditional 
art were the painters Kan6 Hégai (1828-88) and Hashimoto 
Gaho (1835-1908). Hogai’s father, Kano Seik6, had served as 
a painter for the Mori family, the daimyo of Yamaguchi prefec- 
ture. In 1840, at the age of nineteen, Hogai was sent at the 
expense of the han to Edo for ten years of study with the Kan6 
master Shosenin (1823-80), son of Seisenin (1796-1846). In 
1859, he received the commission to do ceiling paintings for 
the honmaru of Edo Castle, which had been destroyed by fire 
again that year. Yet despite his excellent training, his artistic 
talent, and his connections with the influential Kobikiché 
branch of the Kan6é family, Hogai fared badly in the pro- 
Western climate of the early years after the Meiji Restoration. 
To survive, he turned to such activities as casting iron and sell- 
ing writing implements. He came to the attention of Fenollosa 
in 1884, when the latter saw his work at the Second Domestic 
Painting Competition and bought several of his paintings. 
With his preference for the Kano style, Fenollosa saw in this 
artist a means to give reality to his concept of a new Japanese- 
style painting. Hogai became active in the Kangakai, and in 
the last four years of his life achieved a synthesis of Eastern 
and Western elements in harmony with Fenollosa’s ideals, as 
seen in his Fudd Myé6 of 1887 (Fig. 430). The Fudé’s 
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430 Fudd Myod, by Kand Hégai. 1887. Hanging scroll, color on paper; 
62 %x 31 4% in. (158.3 x 79 cm). 
Tokyo University of Fine Arts and Music. 


dark-gray body and bright-red robe are modeled by highlights 
and shadows and have a solid volumetric quality, giving the 
figure a palpable physical presence. 

Hashimoto Gah6, who was also a student of Kano 
Shosenin. maintained the stylistic innovations of Hogai and 
taught many of the new generation of nihonga painters. He 
also had experienced hard times immediately after the 
Restoration, and supported himself by painting fans for export 
to China and drawing maps for the Naval Cadet School. 
However, he also was discovered by Fenollosa, and in 1889, 


when the Tokyo Bijutsu Gakk6 opened, he was given the posi- 
tion of chief professor of painting. Later, in 1898, when 
Okakura resigned as director of the school to found the Nihon 
Bijutsu’in, Gah followed him to become the principal instruc- 
tor in the new institution. His White Clouds, Red Leaves of 1890 
combines Western spatial perspective, in this case the atmos- 
pheric perspective preferred by Fenollosa, with a very tradi- 
tional scheme of landscape composition (Fig. 431). Layers of 
rock formations overlap, carrying the eye back into distant 
space, which is obscured by mist and clouds. 

Among Gaho's students were three men who became the 
movement's leaders in the first three decades of the twentieth 
century: Yokoyama Taikan (1868-1958), Shimomura 
Kanzan (1873-1930), and Hishida Shuns6d (1874-1911). 
They forged a lasting friendship during their student days at 
the Tokyo Bijutsu Gakk6, and all three also taught at their 
alma mater, resigned when Okakura left, and helped him and 


431 White Clouds, Red Leaves, by Hashimoto Gahé. 1890. Hanging scroll, 
color on paper; 103 x 63 in. (2.65 x 1.59 m). 
Tokyo University of Fine Arts and Music. 
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432 Fallen Leaves, a pair of two-panel bydbu, by Hishida Shunsé. 1909. Color on paper; each screen: 60 x 60 in. (152 x 152 cm). Private collection, Tokyo. 


Gaho form the Nihon Bijutsu’in. Yokoyama and Hishida were 
particularly close and when Yokoyama accepted a teaching 
position in Kyoto, Hishida accompanied him, and the two men 
collaborated in making a study of Buddhist temples in Kyoto 
and Nara. In 1903, the two traveled to India, and the next year 
they visited Europe and the United States. During these years 
Shimomura was in England studying watercolor painting, 
sponsored by the Ministry of Education. Yokoyama and 
Hishida developed a style that did not rely on the outlines 
which are a staple of much traditional Japanese ink painting, 
but instead defined forms with planes of color—an approach 
previously explored particularly by early yamato-e and later 
Rinpa artists. 

The Rinpa influence is clear in Hishida Shuns6’s Fallen 
Leaves of 1909, a pair of two-panel screens (Fig. 432). Only 
three visual motifs appear in the painting—trees, leaves, and 
three tiny birds powerfully evoking a quiet corner deep in the 
forest. Hishida has used a minimum of outline, none on the 
tree trunks and only the thinnest, lightest possible lines on the 
leaves; the trees are so tall that not even their lower branches 
can be seen; and the forms overlap each other in flat planes of 
color—all elements of the Rinpa vocabulary. This style of 
painting formulated by Hishida is called mdrétai (murky style), 
and ironically attempts to bring Western techniques empha- 
sizing space and light into nihonga by reducing or eliminating 
the reliance on line, and particularly on outlines. Alternatively 
called “muddled style” by his critics, it is more neutrally 
known as “buried-line technique.” 

Shimomura was more of a classicist, looking back not 
only to the Kan6 style, as well as to Rinpa and yamato-e. Of the 
latter he was particularly renowned as a scholar. In his own 


painting, he took his subjects from Japanese literature and 
Buddhist narratives. Perhaps because of his great interest in 
traditional art as well as his talent as a painter, in 1917 he was 
appointed Artist for the Imperial Household. 

A dramatic and strikingly modern work is Shimomura’s 
Yoroboshi (The Beggar Monk) of 1915 (Fig. 433). The theme is 
taken from a No play of the same name, in which the central 
figure is a blind monk, Shuntokumaru. Falsely accused of a 
crime and disowned by his family, he leads a vagrant’s exis- 
tence. The passage depicted occurs at the end of the play, when 
the blind mendicant looks to the west, and, holding the image 
of the sun in his heart, knows that it is about to set. So at one 
with the natural world is he, so deeply embedded in his heart 
are the distant blue mountains, that he sees in his mind’s eye 
the entire landscape around him. The composition spreads 
across the twelve panels of a pair of folding screens, using a 
flowering plum tree set against a gold ground as the unifying 
motif. Between its curving branches the blind monk can be 
seen, his hands pressed together in a gesture of worship. He is 
a thin and pathetic figure, slightly hunched over, his angular 
face resembling a N6 mask. To the left, almost obscured by the 
trunk of the plum tree, a cluster of grave markers can be seen. 
The branches with their lush white blossoms extend horizon- 
tally onto the left screen and seem to reach out toward the 
orange circle of the setting sun. Shimomura’s debt to Rinpa 
style, and in particular Ogata Korin's Red and White Plum 
Blossoms (see Fig. 366), is obvious, and he has found in them 
a very modern expression. 

Yokoyama Taikan’s great contribution was in the further 
development of the mérétai style. and his Floating Lights of 
1909 shows his handling of it (Fig. 434). The subject is a kind 
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433 Yorobashi (The Beggar Monk), a pair of six-panel byobu, by Shimomura 
Kanzan. 1915. Color and gold leaf on paper; each screen: 73 % x 160 4% in. 
(187.5 x 407 cm). Tokyo National Museum. 


of divination practiced in India which Hishida and Yokoyama 
had witnessed in Varanasi. To the right a young woman clad 
in a pale peach and white striped sari holds an earthenware 
plate filled with burning vegetable oil, shielding the flame 
upon it with her hand. In a moment she will bend down and 
float the plate on the water of the Ganges River. If it does not 
sink. and the flame is not extinguished, she will have good for- 
tune in the future. Two other women have already placed their 
plates on the surface of the water and now, hands clasped in a 
prayerful gesture, watch intently to learn their fate. Yokoyama 











has placed them in pale saris against the light gray of the stone 
steps beside the river, using no outline, only flat areas of color. 
The atmosphere of the painting is light and clear, almost as 
though it had been bleached by the hot Indian sun. 
Yokoyama’s 1898 painting Kutsugen suggests the mood of 
the artists in the newly established Nihon Bijutsu’in (Fig. 
435). The eponymous subject is the Chinese poet Qu Yuan 
(act. third century B.c.F.), who like Sugawara no Michizane 
(845-903) fell from favor with his ruler, and in his despair 
drowned himself after composing his most famous poem—"Li 
Sao” (Encountering Sorrow). In Yokoyama’s painting, he 
stands heroically against a hostile wind that whips the shrub- 
bery beside him and raises clouds of dust behind. When the 
painting was put on view at the academy’s first exhibition, it 
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was recognized immediately as a comment on the battle 
between Okakura Kakuz6 and the hostile Ministry of 
Education, from which Okakura emerged alone (but for his 
artists) and scorned by the establishment. By 1906, Okakura’s 
academy had fallen into such financial straits that it moved 
from Tokyo to Izura, a fishing village in Ibaraki prefecture to 
the northeast of the capital. Nevertheless, Okakura’s disciples 
remained faithful. In 1914, a year after his death, Yokoyama 
and Shimomura, along with a new generation of nihonga 
artists, reorganized and revitalized the academy, which con- 
tinues to be a viable institution today, holding two annual 
shows known as the Inten. 

Although Okakura moved to Izura, he was still regarded 
as the guiding spirit of the nihonga movement, and the new 
generation of artists in Tokyo following that of Yokoyama, 
Shimomura, and Hishida fell equally under his influence. The 
principal members of this new group were Yasuda Yukihiko 
(1884-1978), Imamura Shiko (1880-1916), Maeda Seison 
(1885-1977), and Kobayashi Kokei (1883-1957). Yasuda 
was a student of the Tosa-school master Kobori ‘lomone 
(1864-1931), who had succeeded Shimomura Kanzan in the 
nihonga department of the Tokyo Bijutsu Gakk6 after the latter 
departed with Okakura to found the Nihon Bijutsu’in. With 
his fellow students, he founded the Kojikai organization, 
which served as the focus for the next fifteen years of the new 
generation's activities. In 1907, Yasuda and Imamura were 
invited to work under Okakura, and in addition received fund- 
ing to study collections in Nara. In 1913, in the wake of 
Okakura’s death, they helped Yokoyama Taikan reorganize the 


434 Floating Lights, by Yokoyama Taikan. 1909. Hanging scroll, color on silk; 
56 4 x 20 &% in. (143 x 52 cm). The Museum of Modern Art, Ibaraki. 


435 Kutsugen, by Yokoyama Taikan. 1898. Hanging scroll, color on silk; 
52 x 114 in. (132.7 x 289.7 cm). Itsukushima Shrine, Hiroshima prefecture. 
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436 The Tropics, section of the hand scroll called Morning, by Imamura 
Shikd. 1914. Color on paper; height 18 in. (45.7 cm). 
Tokyo National Museum. 


academy. Famous as the guiding force behind the Kdjikai gen- 
eration, Yasuda is primarily remembered as an artist for his 
modernization and revitalization of the yamato-e style long 
fostered by the Tosa school at the imperial court. His colleague 
Imamura Shiko, however, took the nihonga principles into 
much less familiar territory. His masterpiece, The Tropics, was 
based on a trip to India in 1914, and is a seamless and moving 
blend of Eastern and Western techniques (Fig. 436). The work 
consists of two yamato-e-style hand scrolls depicting a south 
Indian landscape in the morning and evening. The absence of 
outlines is a nod to Rinpa technique, and the naive charm and 
repetitive brushstrokes are particularly reminiscent of the 
work of the postimpressionists Vincent van Gogh (1853-90) 
and Paul Gauguin (1848-1903). 

Maeda Seison and Kobayashi Kokei. who joined the 
KOjikai in 1907 and 1910 respectively, had been students of 
Kajita Nanko (1870-1917), a newspaper and magazine illus- 
trator trained in the Maruyama-Shij6 school still prevalent in 
Kyoto. Life-long friends, they too fell under Okakura’s influ- 
ence, and at his suggestion studied the Rinpa aesthetic, and 
accordingly adapted their styles. In 1922, both men traveled 
to London, where they studied and copied one of the most 





famous and earliest of Chinese paintings. Gu Kaizhi’s 
(c. 344+-c. 406) Admonitions of the Court Instructress to the 
Ladies of the Palace, in the possession of the British Museum. 
Maeda Seison's best-known work is Yoritomo in a Cave of 1929 
(Fig. 437). in which he treats the episode from the Heike mono- 
gatari in which Minamoto no Yoritomo (1147-1199) and six 
of his warriors have retreated from the Taira forces and hidden 
in a mountain cave. Yoritomo sits surrounded by his men. 
waiting for the enemy to move out of the area. Maeda’s knowl- 
edge of the two types of armor worn in the twelfth century is 
clearly demonstrated in the picture, and is a result of his care- 
ful study of old hand scrolls. However, the painting has many 
elements derived from the Rinpa school: for example, the 
monumental size of the figures and the use of the tarashikomi 
technique of layering wet colors first developed by Sotatsu. 
One of Kobayashi Kokei's greatest masterworks is an early 
painting, Amidadéd of 1915 (Fig. 438). The long and narrow 
format of the hanging scroll is divided horizontally by a 
brightly colored representation of the Phoenix Hall of the 
Bydddin (see Fig. 172). The effect is to suggest that the moon 
has suddenly illuminated the temple, splashing light across 
the upper part of the red posts, leaving the lower part in shad- 
ow. Through the open doors, the Amida statue can be clearly 
seen, as if there were a second light source in the building 
emanating from the golden Buddha. Kobayashi's vision is 
wonderfully romantic, yet not in the least sentimental. 
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Nihonga painting in Kyoto centered around artists trained 
in the Maruyama-Shij6 school, which from the eighteenth 
century had incorporated elements of Western realism— 
perspective, the modeling of form through the use of high- 
lights and shadows, and drawing directly from nature. One of 
the most influential figures of this Kyoto nihonga was Takeuchi 
Seihd (1864-1942), who in 1881 began studies with the 
Maruyama-Shijo master Kono Bairei (1844-95). Takeuchi 
later opened his own private art school and also taught at the 
Kyoto Prefectural Painting School, helping to cultivate the 
next generation of nihonga artists in Kyoto. 

One of Takeuchi's students in the 1890s was Uemura 
Shden (1875-1949), Japan’s most notable female painter of 
this pre-World War II period, and the first woman to receive 
the Order of Cultural Merit. Sh6en was born the second 
daughter in a family that sold tea, also serving brewed tea to 
special clients. Following her father’s death two months before 
she was born, her mother continued to run the shop as well as 
to raise her daughters. When Shoéen showed a talent for paint- 
ing, her mother made it possible for her to enter the 
Prefectural Painting School in 1888. Two years later, at the 
age of fifteen, she won a prize for her painting Beautiful Women 
of the Four Seasons. Shoen continued working with the bijinga 
genre, and in the first two decades of the twentieth century 
she turned to the related genre of depictions of famous female 
characters in No plays, aiming to express not just their physi- 
cal appearance but also their innermost feelings. In order 
to capture the look of a mad woman, she spent time at an 
insane asylum outside Kyoto, observing and sketching some of 
the inmates. 

In the 1930s, Shden returned to the subject of bijinga, and 
due to her psychological studies managed to imbue these 
images with an emotional depth that elevates them above the 
level of a rather refined “pin-up.” Evening, painted in 1941, is 
typical of this late work (Fig. 439). Shden said of this picture. 
in which an industrious and frugal young woman tries to 
thread a needle by moonlight, that she wanted to depict a 


437 Yoritomo in a Cave, a two-panel bydbu, by Maeda Seison. 
1929. Color on silk; 59 % x 109 4 in. (150.9 x 278 cm). 
The Okura Cultural Foundation. 


438 Amidado, by Kobayashi Kokei. 1915. Hanging scroll, 
color on silk; 85 x 35 % in. (216 x 90.6 cm). Tokyo National 


Museum. 
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439 Evening, by Uemura Shden. 1941. Color on silk; 84 4 in. x 42 in. 
(214.5 x 99 cm). Private collection. 


young woman of the Edo period reminiscent of her own moth- 
er. In 1941, Japan was in the midst of its epic effort at empire 
building, and, as part of the war effort, women were entreated 
to tend to their families and to conserve the country’s 
resources. Shéen has created a lyric interpretation of this gov- 
ernment directive. 

Another Kyoto nilonga artist known for bijinga was 
Kaburagi Kiyokata (1878-1972). He came to the subject 
through his training as an ukiyo-e artist, and he went on to 
train two of the best woodblock-print designers of the early 
twentieth century, Ito Shinsui (1898-1972) and Kawase 
Hasui (1883-1957). In 1901, Kiyokata began to move from 
printmaking to painting, and he was so successful in making 
the transition that in 1919 he was appointed a judge for the 


government-sponsored Teiten exhibition (see page 376). The 
typical Kiyokata figure is a young, slender and graceful 
woman who seems fragile and vulnerable—a woman with a 
traditional upbringing whose role in the new reality of the 
twentieth century is not clear. This model had a living repre- 
sentative in the author Higuchi Ichiy6 (1872-96). Ichiyo was 
a precocious child, writing poetry before she was eleven years 
old. and as a young adult she went on to make a considerable 
reputation as a writer. However, after her father’s death, the 
responsibility for supporting her family fell on her, and 
the strain of trying to write and maintain the houschold at 
the same time contributed to her death from tuberculosis 
at the age of twenty-four. 

Kiyokata and Ichiy6 never met, but in 1934 he executed a 
group of paintings illustrating her novella Nigorie (translated 
as Troubled Waters), written the year before her death. In 1940, 
he returned to her as a subject, painting a portrait that was 
shown in the exhibition celebrating the 2,600th anniversary 
of the founding of Japan (Fig. 440). Kiyokata shows her sitting 
pensively in the light of an oil lamp, with wrapping paper lying 
open in front of her revealing swatches of cloth. In their 
penury, IchiyG had moved the family to a less desirable neigh- 
borhood frequented by prostitutes and there began to do 
sewing for the locals. Kiyokata has thus captured Ichiy6's 
dilemma—the desire to write overshadowed by the need to 
generate income—and created within the nihonga tradition of 
painting an insightful and moving “portrait of the artist.” 


YOGA: WESTERN-STYLE PAINTING 


As one of the Tokugawa baku/u’s efforts after 1853 to open up 
to the West, they established in 1855 a bureau for the study of 
Western documents, first known as the Yogakusho (Bureau 
of Western Studies), but renamed the next year Bansho 
Shirabesho (Institute for the Study of Western Books). Here 
Western styles of painting and drawing were studied not 
because they were seen to have intrinsic value but rather 
because mastery of them was considered essential for catch- 
ing up technologically with the West. The most important 
artist to emerge from the Bansho Shirabesho was Takahashi 
Yuichi (1828-94). Born in Edo to a low-ranking samurai fam- 
ily, Takahashi had received lessons in the Kano style of paint- 
ing, along with training for a military career. However, 
Takahashi decided that his talents lay in painting, and specifi- 
cally in Western-style painting. Taking the only route then 
available, in 1862 he entered the Bansho Shirabesho, where 
he distinguished himself as the first artist to fuse the objective 
description and subjective interpretation of a visual image in a 
Western-style painting. Next he turned to the English journal- 
ist Charles Wirgman (1835-91) for further training. 
Wirgman, the Japan correspondent for the Illustrated London 
News, was not a professional painter. but a very talented ama- 
teur who helped Takahashi gain mastery over the Western 
techniques. Takahashi went on to open his own school for 
the teaching of Western art and subsequently played an 
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440 Ichiyd, by Kaburagi Kiyokata. 1940. Color on silk, in the form of a 
hanging scroll; 56 4 x 31 4 in. (143.6 x 79.4 cm). 
Tokyo University of Fine Arts and Music. 


important role in the creation of Kokka, the first Japanese art 
journal, and added his support for the establishment of an art 
museum in the 1870s. A particularly interesting example of 
his work is the 1872 oil painting Oiran (Courtesan; Fig. 441). 
According to a contemporary report in the Tokyd Mainichi 
Shinbun (Tokyo Daily Newspaper), the painting was a commis- 
sion from a gentleman who wanted a portrait of the geisha 
Koine of the Inamotoro House, specifying that she be depicted 
with the intricate hairstyle known as hiyégomage, which had, 
to his regret, fallen from fashion in the city’s pleasure districts. 
What the artist has achieved in this painting is much more 
than social documentation. The geisha sits in a slumped posi- 
tion, her gaze unfocused, her expression enigmatic. The 





44| Oiran (courtesan), by Takahashi Yuichi. 1872. Oil on canvas; 
30 “4x 21 % in. (77.5 x 55 cm). Tokyo University of Fine Arts and Music. 


numerous hairpins used to keep the complicated hairstyle in 
place provide a sharp contrast to this stolid human figure and 
suggest something of the artificiality of the geisha’s life. 

The next generation of Western-style painting, however, 
would be products of the Kdbu Bijutsu Gakko (Technical Fine 
Arts School) established soon after the Restoration. Like the 
‘Tokugawa, the Meiji government’s initial interest in Western art 
was for what could be gleaned from it of such Western-style dis- 
ciplines as cartography, drafting. and architectural rendering. 
Fortunately, however, for the students, the instructors who were 
brought from Europe were of more aesthetic bent: the architect 
Giovanni Cappelletti (d. c. 1885), who taught the basic princi- 
ples of geometry and _ perspective: Vincenzo Ragusa 
(1841-1928), who gave instruction on modeling in clay and 
plaster, and Antonio Fontanesi (1818-81), who taught draw- 
ing and painting. Thus in 1877, at the same time as the 
Japanese architects Tatsuno, Katayama, and Sone were begin- 
ning their instruction under Josiah Conder at the Kobt 
Daigakk6 (University of Technology), the Japanese painters who 
were to establish Western-style painting, or yoga. as a viable 
form of expression began their studies under Italian masters. 
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442 Shinobazu Pond, by Antonio Fontanesi. 1876-8. Oil on canvas; 20 4 x 28 % in. (52 x 73.3 cm). Tokyo National Museum. 


Ragusa’s influence has already been discussed in relation 
to sculpture (see page 356), while Cappelletti’s impact was pri- 
marily on the technical side. The first generation of ydga 
painters’ aesthetic and stylistic tutoring, however, came [rom 
Fontanesi, an adherent of the Barbizon school of landscape 
painting, who particularly held up for admiration the works of 
Camille Corot (1796-1875) and Charles-Francois Daubigny 
(1817-78). At the time of his invitation to teach in Japan, 
Fontanesi had achieved a degree of prominence in European 
art circles, having been appointed professor of landscape 
painting at the Royal Academy of Art in Turin. By all 
accounts, he was a man of great personal warmth who cared 
deeply for his students and for their training. So great was the 
loyalty he inspired that after he was forced by ill health to 
return to Italy in 1878, his students could find no one worthy 
of taking his place. After they had appraised his replacement, 
eleven of them withdrew from the Kébu Bijutsu Gakk6 to form 
their own study group, which they called the Society of the 
Eleven and which would spearhead the future of the yoga 
movement. An excellent example of Fontanesi s work in Japan 
is Shinobazu Pond, an oil painting depicting the small lake to 
the southwest of the Tokyo National Museum in Ueno Park 
(Fig. 442), Fontanesi has chosen the moment of sunset as his 
subject, and he depicts the last rays of pink light glistening on 
the surface of the pond while the trees and marsh grass 
around its perimeter begin to fade into brown dusk. 


Tranquillity and lyrical beauty, the hallmarks of Fontanesi's 
work. pervade the painting. 

One of Fontanesi's devoted students was Yamamoto Hosui 
(1850-1906), a young man who came to the Kobu Bijutsu 
Gakk6 from Kyoto, where he had studied bunjinga. So complete 
was Yamamoto’s conversion to Western art that after a year at 
the school he journeyed to Paris to study with Jean-Leon 
Gérdome (1824-1904), a master of the kind of conservative, 





443 Nude, by Yamamoto Hésui. 
c. 1880. Oil on canvas; 32 % x 52 % in. (83 x 134.4 cm). 
The Museum of Fine Arts, Gifu. 
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academic history painting which dominated the French Salon 
during much of the nineteenth century. Yamamoto was the 
first Japanese artist to study abroad, but he was soon [followed 
by other Fontanesi students as well as by future sculptors and 


nihonga artists. The painters found places in the classrooms of 


academicians rather than of more avant-garde artists prima- 
rily because it was these painters who took on students in their 
ateliers. Thus, although these future yaga masters obtained a 
solid foundation in classical European painting techniques. 
they inadvertently limited themselves to working in styles that 
were already becoming passé. Nude, an oil painting executed 
by Yamamoto around 1880 during his stay in Paris, illustrates 
both his stylistic accomplishments and the academic charac- 
ter of his pictorial themes (Fig. 443). A beautiful, technically 
accomplished painting, it is one that, in terms of style, looks 
back to a time when this type of idealized representation was 
fresh and original. Perhaps Yamamoto’s greatest contribution 
to the development of yéga was his conversion of Kuroda Seiki 
(1866-1924), a young scion of a politically prominent family, 
from a career in law to one as a painter. Kuroda eventually 


went on to become one of the most successful practitioners of 


yoga in the Meiji period. 

Without question, Fontanesi’s most talented pupil was 
Asai Cha (1856-1907). Born to a samurai family, Asai was 
first educated in a han school where, among many subjects, he 
was taught bunjinga. At the age of sixteen he went to Tokyo 
to study English, but he became much more interested in 


painting. Finally, after a year of study in a private studio, he 
entered the K6bu Bijutsu GakkoO and came under Fontanesi's 
influence. Dissatisfied with the latter's replacement, in 1878 
Asai withdrew from the school as one of the Society of the 
Eleven. The subsequent decade of the 1880s was a difficult 
time for ydga artists, as the pendulum of public favor swung 
towards traditional Japanese arts, soin 1889 a group of artists 
and intellectuals who believed in the importance of Western- 
style painting founded the Meiji Art Society to promote their 
point of view. Asai, a founding member of the society, con- 
tributed one of his masterpieces, Iarvest, to their annual exhi- 
bition in 1890 (Fig. 444). Soft golden light pervades the paint- 
ing, giving the whole a lyrical, unfocused quality much like 
that found in Fontanesi’s work. Then, in 1893, Asai’s career 
collided with that of Kuroda Seiki. This was the year Kuroda 
returned from a decade in France, bringing with him a new 
style of plein-air painting using the bright colors of the French 
impressionists. Suddenly Asai’s work looked old-fashioned. 
For seven years Asai and Kuroda maintained an uneasy truce, 
and when Asai was given the chance in 1900 to travel to 
France to study, he took it as an opportunity to sever his con- 
nections with Tokyo yéga circles. He stayed in France for two 
years, painting prodigiously, turning out some of his best 
work, and after his return to Japan he established himself in 
Kyoto, in the Kyoto Higher School of Design. 

Overshadowed by Kuroda, Asai was not appreciated in his 
own lifetime. Today, however, he and Kuroda are recognized as 





444 Harvest, by Asai Chi. 1890. Oil on canvas; 27 4 x 37 % in. (69 x 98.5 cm). Tokyo University of Fine Arts and Music. 
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445 Autumn at Grez, by Asai Chi. 1901. Oil on canvas; 31 4 x 23 % in. 
(79.5 x 60 cm). Tokyo National Museum. 


the two most talented masters of the early yoga movement. 
One of Asai’s most famous paintings from his sojourn in 
France is Autumn at Grez of 1901 (Fig. 445). Grez-sur-Loing 
was a small town to the south of Paris, near Fontainebleau, 
where Asai spent six months, from October 1901 to March of 
the following year. The poplar tree, a common feature of the 
local countryside, is a motif he painted over and over again 
while in Grez. As with Harvest, yellow, green, and light-brown 
tones dominate the painting, offsetting the gray of the bare 
limbs and trunks. 

Kuroda Seiki. Asai Chis rival, also came from a samurai 
family. However, at the age of four he was adopted by his 
uncle, Kuroda Kiyotaka (1840-1900), a major figure in the 
Meiji Restoration, and was groomed to play an important role 
in politics. In 1884. he was sent to Paris to study law but, 
through the intervention of Yamamoto Hosui. he was diverted 
to a career as a painter. To this end he studied with Raphael 
Collin (1850-1916), an artist noted for his paintings of nudes 
and also for large-scale figural works for public commissions. 
The most controversial and also the most accomplished paint- 
ing Kuroda produced during his stay in France is his Morning 
Toilet of 1893 (Fig. 446), which was sadly destroyed during 
World War II. Its nude Western woman standing in front of a 
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446 Morning Toilet, by Kuroda Seiki. 1893. Oil on canvas; 70 4 x 38 % in. 
(178.5 x 98 cm). (Destroyed.) 


mirror was first shown in Paris at the Société Nationale des 
Beaux-Arts, where it won acclaim. After Kuroda’s return to 
Japan it was exhibited again, where it was considered porno- 
graphic—a frontal female nude having never before been a 
subject for public display. Acceptance of the nude in art did not 
come until several decades later. 

Nevertheless, the style of painting and the palette of col- 
ors Kuroda brought with him from France were well received 
by the younger yoga artists tired of Fontanesi’s quiet, somber 
landscapes. Although not an impressionist himself, Collin’s 
great influence on Kuroda was to introduce him to the light, 
bright colors used by the French impressionist school, which 
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had been in part inspired by the palette of Japanese woodblock 
prints. Collin used the impressionists’ lighter palette, but his 
plein-air realism did not follow the impressionists’ theories 
about natural light and the use of color. However, a generation 
of Japanese ydga painters in the 1890s came also under 
Collin’s influence—largely through Kuroda’s work—and it 
was their understanding that this was impressionism. It must 
also be said that Kuroda’s coming from a politically powerful 
family gave his paintings and his ideas particular importance 
and contributed to their acceptance. 

‘I'he clash of Kuroda’s new style with that of Fontanesi— 
as exemplified by the works of Asai—was dubbed the “Brown 
versus the Purple.” The new generation even adopted bunjinga 
terminology to qualify Kuroda’s bright palette as “southern” 
and the more subdued palette of Fontanesi and Asai as 
“northern.” The battle escalated to the point where in 1896 
Kuroda and several young artists resigned from the Meiji Art 
Society to form the Hakubakai (White Horse Society), which 
held rival exhibitions and constituted a powerful force in the 
art world until 1911, when it was dissolved. Kuroda’s other 
great contribution was to stimulate an appreciation for yoga 
among the general public, and in 1897 he achieved some- 
thing that would have been unthinkable in the previous 
decade. Ile was invited to teach Western-style painting at the 
Tokyo Bijutsu Gakko, the institution initially founded tor the 
promotion of nihonga. 

Aoki Shigeru (1882-1911) belonged to the younger gen- 


eration who most benefited from the liberating influence of 


Kuroda’s lighter palette of colors. Born to a family who served 
as retainers to the Arima clan in Kyashda, Aoki took no inter- 
est in his inherited position. Instead, as soon as his father 
grudgingly permitted him to do so, Aoki left for the heady 
intellectual and artistic climate of Tokyo, and the following 
year, 1900, he was admitted to the Tokyo Bijutsu Gakk6, and 
exhibited frequently at the Hakubakai. As a youth, Aoki was 
attracted to the Romantic literary movement which had been 
adapted from its carly nineteenth-century European origins 
into a vibrant interpretation using Japan’s own rich mytholo- 
gy and legends. Aoki tried to combine in his paintings inter- 
pretations of Japanese myths with what he [elt to be a deeply 
personal stylistic expression. His most famous work is an oil 
painting executed in 1907, Palace Under the Sea (Fig. 447). 
Unfortunately, however, by this time Romanticism’s popular 
appeal was on the wane, and when his painting was first 
exhibited at the Tokyo Industrial Exposition it received a 
poor reception. 

The myth concerns two brothers, one a skilled hunter and 
the other a skilled fisherman. One day they decide to exchange 
their roles. but the hunter soon loses his brother's precious 
fishhook and descends to the bottom of the sea to find it. Aoki 
depicts the young man sitting on the branches of a tree in the 
garden of the underwater palace, falling in love with its 
princess, on the left. who is accompanied by her servant. ‘I'he 
hunter marries the princess and lives under the sea, but ulti- 
mately decides to return to his own world, and the pregnant 





447 Palace Under the Sea, by Aoki Shigeru. 1907. Oil on canvas; 
7! %x 27 & in. (181.5 x 70 cm). Ishibashi Museum of Art, Ishibashi 
Foundation, Kurume, Fukuoka prefecture. 


princess follows him. As she gives birth, however, her husband 
breaks her injunction and looks at her, and instead encounters 
the form of a crocodile. The shamed princess abandons her 
child and flees back to her father’s palace. Aoki’s life, too, had 
a sad ending. Ile returned to Kyaisht after his father’s death 
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448 Butterflies, by Fujishima Takeji. 1906. 
Oil on canvas; 17 % in. square (44.5 cm). Private collection. 


and was expected to support his now impoverished family. 
Unequal to the responsibility, he drifted into a life of vagrancy, 
and died at the age of twenty-nine of tuberculosis. 

The other major artist to gain recognition through partic- 
ipation in the Hakubakai was Fujishima Takeji (1867-1943). 
Perhaps because both he and Kuroda Seiki came from 
Kagoshima in Kyasht, they developed a close friendship. 
Kuroda allowed the younger artist to study the Western paint- 
ings he had brought from Paris, and when Kuroda was 
appointed to the Tokyo Bijutsu Gakk6, he designated 
Fujishima as his assistant. Not surprisingly, the young artist's 
early works were executed in the style developed by Kuroda. 
However, through association with the artists of the 
Hakubakai, Fujishima began to develop his own personal 
idiom. Butterflies, of 1904, is a representative work from this 
period (Fig. 448). A young girl kissing a flower is highlighted 
against a ground of deep blue, and flying around her are a 
swarm of butterflies. Some shading has been used to model 
the girl’s face and hands, but the overall impression of the 
painting is one of flat, two-dimensionality, a thoroughly mod- 
ern work that nevertheless draws on Japan's rich decorative 
tradition. In 1905 Fujishima was sent abroad by the govern- 
ment to study painting, first in Paris and then in Rome. When 
he returned to Japan, he was appointed professor at the Tokyo 
Bijutsu Gakko. 

One event altered entirely attitudes to painting at the end 
of the Meiji period—the founding in 1907 of the Monbusho 
Bijutsu. Tenrankai (Ministry of Education Fine Arts 
Exhibition), popularly known as the Bunten, and the Japanese 
equivalent of the official Salon in France. This exhibition was 


held each autumn, and its exhibits were chosen by a commit- 
tee of jurors. There were three sections in the show: Japanese- 
style painting, Western-style painting, and sculpture, each 
with its own group of judges. Initially the Bunten exhibitions 
permitted rival factions to exhibit side by side and to receive 
the approval of the cultural establishment—leaders in the art 
world and in government. It also provided artists with a show- 
case enabling them to attract buyers, at a time when the 
wealthy were more often concerned with the latest fashion in 
modern gadgetry than in the arts, traditional or otherwise. 
However, over time the judging, particularly in the yoga sec- 
tion, became rigidly conservative, and in order to gain entry to 
the exhibition, artists were forced to paint to please the jurors. 

In 1914, a group of young artists rebelled and founded 
their own group, called the Nikakai (Second Division Society), 
which was in essence the Japanese equivalent of the French 
Salon des Refusés. Nevertheless, the Bunten continued to pro- 
vide an important public forum for artists, as well as an artis- 
tic standard to accept or reject. In 1919, the annual exhibition 
was reorganized into the Teiten (Exhibition of the Imperial 
Fine Arts Academy), and in 1935 into the Shin Bunten (New 
Bunten). In 1958, it was again renamed—the Nitten (Japan 
Art Exhibition)—and its sponsorship was transferred from 
the government to a private organization by the name of 
Nitten, Incorporated. 





449 Reiko with a Woolen Shawl, by Kishida Ryiisei. 1920. Oil on canvas; 
17 %x 14 % in. (44.2 x 36.4 cm). Tokyo National Museum. 
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450 Portrait of Mrs. F, by Yasui Sotard. 1939. Oil on canvas; 34 % x 26 in. (88 x 66 cm). Private collection, Tokyo. 


Some measure of the energy in yéga painting circles in the 
early twentieth century can also be taken by looking at a cross 
section of the art-related events that took place in 1910. The 
magazine Shirakaba (White Birch) was founded, and continued 
publication until 1923. The moving force behind the maga- 
zine was a group of writers, including the novelist and 


playwright Mushanokdji Saneatsu (1885-1976) and the 
novelists Shiga Naoya (1883-1971) and Arishima Takeo 
(1878-1923), men who had known each other since school 
in Tokyo. In addition to literary contributions, each issue 
contained an article on contemporary Western art, providing 
many Japanese artists with their first exposure to such 
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451 Reclining Woman, by Yorozu Tetsugor6. 1912. Oil on canvas; 
63 % x 38 4 in. (162 x 97 cm). National Museum of Modern Art, Tokyo. 


important European artists as Paul Cézanne (1839-1906), 
Vincent van Gogh, and Paul Gauguin. In this same year, the 
poet, art critic, and sculptor Takamura KOtar6 (1883-1956) 
published in the literary magazine Subaru (Pleiades) an essay 
titled “The Green Sun,” in which he advanced the idea that 
truly Japanese modern art would be created only if Japanese 


artists could learn to express their unique and personal view ol 


the physical world. The recreation of the artist's authentic 


vision would make a work more Japanese than the addition of 


ethnic details. As a by-product of his belief in individual artis- 
tic expression, he further supported the cause of anti-natural- 
ism. In response to this essay the yoga painter SaitO Yori 
(1885-1959) organized an exhibition of his own works at 
which like-minded artists including K6tar6, Kishida Rytsci 
(1891-1929), and Yorozu Tetsugor6 (1885-1927) met. Their 
discovery of each other resulted in the creation in 1912 of the 
Fusainkai (Sketching Society). the first organization to rebel 
against the conservatism of the Bunten. Its avowed aim was to 


promote fauvism in Japan. In the early twentieth century the 
images. ideas, and techniques of postimpressionism, fauvism, 
cubism, and surrealism were to appear in Japan in quick suc- 
cession. Greater numbers of painters were traveling with the 
result that misinterpretation, such as occurred with Japan's 
first, limited exposure to impressionism in the 1890s, would 
no longer be a problem. 

Kishida Ryfisei was the son of a well-known journalist, 
Kishida Ginko, and was raised in an intellectual and cultural- 
ly rich milieu. He began his study of painting under Kuroda 
Seiki and achieved recognition at an early age. When he was 
only nineteen, a painting of his was selected for the fourth 
Bunten exhibition. Through the Shirakaba magazine he dis- 
covered the postimpressionists, and he himself admitted that 
his early work was “unabashedly painted in the style of van 
Gogh.” Later he discovered the Late Gothic imagery of the 
German printer Albrecht Diirer (147 1—1528) and the Flemish 
painter Jan van Eyck (1390-1441). Inspired by KO6tard's 
“Green Sun” article, Kishida formulated a rationale for his 
own work, independent of the styles of his mentors. After his 
house was destroyed in the 1923 Tokyo earthquake, Kishida 
moved to Kyoto and began to experiment with painting in a 
more traditional ukiyo-e style. He died after a short illness in 
1929. Kishida’s best-known work is a series of portraits of his 
daughter Reiko, including the 1920 Reiko with a Woolen Shaw! 
(Fig. 449). At the time of this painting. Reiko was six years old. 
The artist has captured the full cheeks of the young child as 
well as an intensity of expression in her eyes. The smooth 
planes of her face contrast sharply with the texture of her 
woolen shawl. 

Of the early twentieth-century yéga painters, Yasui SOtaro 
(1888-1955) stayed the longest abroad. Raised in Kyoto. he 
studied with Asai Cha following the latter’s return from 
France and, after Asai’s death in 1907, Yasui left for Paris, 
where he studied at the Académie Julian with Jean-Paul 
Laurens (1838-1921). One of the most formative experiences 
of his stay was the Cézanne retrospective exhibition of 1907, 
which gave him the opportunity to study the evolution of the 
master’s style. After three years, Yasui left the Académie to 
develop an independent idiom of his own, and in 1914 the 
outbreak of World War I forced him to return to Japan. For the 
next fifteen years Yasui struggled to find an authentic style 
that would combine what he learned in France with a person- 
al and Japanese mode of expression. By his own admission he 
did not think he had achieved this until 1929. From then until 
his death in 1955, Yasui further refined his technique and 
became one of the greatest yOga painters. 


Among Yasui's undisputed masterpieces is the Portrait of 


Mrs. EF of 1939, which effectively captures the subject's per- 
sonality (Fig. 450). Mrs F. was the wile of a businessman and 
art collector, an articulate woman who launched a career as 
an essayist after World War II. She has assumed a Western 
pose, her legs crossed and her body at a slight angle. However. 
Yasui places her against a brownish-yellow ground dotted 
with green and white Japanese-style medallions, an odd 
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background for such a Westernized woman. It is perhaps a 
commentary on Mrs. E.'s position between two worlds. The sit- 
ter is given some volume, but is placed in a shallow space that 
tends to flatten the total image. Yasui has blended such 
Japanese elements as flatness and decorative motifs with 
Western details, in this case the costume and pose of the sitter. 

Yorozu Tetsugord was probably the most cerebral and 
innovative of the ydga artists in the Taisho period. 
Experimenting with one European style after another, from 
fauvism to futurism and cubism, he was able to achieve his 
own personal expression in each of them. He began his artis- 
lic training at the Hakubakai, followed by six months in the 
United States, and then entered in 1907 the Western painting 
section of the Tokyo Bijutsu Gakko. In 1912, the year of his 
graduation, he joined Takamura K6tar6 and Kishida RyGsei in 
founding the Fusainkai. However, in 1919. he suddenly 
turned his back on yoga, and moving to Kanagawa prefecture 
in that same year began to study and paint in the bunjinga 
manner, with an attempt to blend into it Western elements. 
His Reclining Woman of 1912 is a good example of his unique 
vision for yéga (Fig. 451). A woman. nude to the waist. lies on 
a grassy hill. Above her head are trees, a distant mountain 
range, and a big white cloud. More subtly, the picture contains 
three subject areas shown from different perspectives. The 
grass on which the woman reclines is treated as though it were 
a receding, slanting plane. At the bottom of the painting. the 
leaves are large and detailed, while toward the middle they are 
smaller and more impressionistically rendered. Finally, the 
background details are represented as though the viewer is 
looking down on them. Yorozu said of this work that he was 
attempting to meld the styles of Henri Matisse (1869-1954) 
and Vincent van Gogh. Those influences can be seen, but the 
painting is certainly Yorozu’s own vision. 

Umehara Rytisabur6 (1888-1986), like Yasui, was born 
and raised in Kyoto and studied with Asai Cha. In 1908. he 
went to France with the avowed intention of studying with 
Auguste Renoir (1841-1919), which he did for five years, 
meeting some of the outstanding artists of the day, including 
Pablo Picasso (1881-1973), who encouraged him to travel in 
Spain to study images in a different kind of light. Two experi- 


ences strongly influenced Umehara’s painting: the work of 


Renoir and his own early exposure to the silk-weaving indus- 
try in Kyoto. From these two sources he was able to develop a 
style that combined flat decorative patterns with brilliant 
colors. The Tzu-clin-ch'eng Palace of 1940 reflects Umehara’s 
mature style (Fig. 452) and also his six visits to the Chinese 
capital between 1939 and 1943, when the city was occupied 
by the Japanese. The subject is the palace of the emperors ol 
the Qing empire. and is a riot of color. with the light orange of 
the tile roofs, the red-orange of the stucco walls, the vibrant 
green trees, the blue—white of the clouds. Pigment is applied in 
broad areas with details roughly sketched. Umehara has used 
a shifting perspective, showing the first palace buildings from 
above, and the next group from the side. The effect of the paint- 
ing is flat and decorative. rather like a gorgeous textile pattern. 


POSTWAR ABSTRACTIONS 


With the end of the war, and the beginning of the Allied 
Occupation, all the restrictions on subject matter imposed dur- 
ing wartime were lifted. In the subsequent decades both ydga 
and nilonga continued to be practiced. However, Western-style 
painting was to come under renewed influence from the West 
from surrealism, dada, and abstract expressionism. The term 
yoga came to refer to artists practicing a more academic style 
that looked back to the prewar oeuvre dominated by fauvism 
and expressionism, while the work of artists engaging with 
the new influences was called gendai kaiga, literally “contem- 
porary painting.” By the 1960s the impact of these new 
influences went beyond working in oils, and also embraced 
multimedia and performance art, mirroring developments 
internationally. Japan now entered the international art scene 
and market. Nihonga, like yoga, became an academic exercise 
and was often criticized by the postwar generation for its 
mindless devotion to technique. For most of the second half of 
the twentieth century, both yoga and nihonga, were bywords 
for the unfashionable, but recently there has been a reap- 
praisal of the prewar styles and masters, and it remains to be 
seen what the present generation of artists will make of them. 

The anti-traditional stance of the late 1940s and early 
1950s, however, was already being met by a reaction amongst 
certain artists, particularly those inspired by the mingei move- 
ment of folk art. Curiously enough where tradition in the 
prewar environment was dominated by a conservative, 
aggressively nationalistic ethos, the new traditionalism that 
arose in the postwar era had a decidedly liberal air. In part this 
had to do with the mingei movement, which, appealing to the 
wabi aesthetic, emphasizes that art comes from the people and 
world around them and places equal value on village craft as 
on the produce of the trained artist. For this reason, the 
polished techniques ol nihonga ateliers did not become 
the natural focus for this new traditionalism. In part also the 
traditionalism was a reaction by a portion of the population 
against governmental neo-, and strictly contained, militariza- 
tion, as encouraged by the Americans in the face of their 
Korean and Vietnam campaigns. 

One group representative of this new traditionalism is the 
Bokujinkai (Ink Human Society). Founded in 1952 in Kyoto 
by a group of five calligraphers, it looked to calligraphy as the 
basis of East Asian culture, and sought to reconceptualize it as 
a kind of expressionist painting. Foremost among this group 
are Morita Shirya (1912—99) and Inoue Yiichi (1916-835). 
Morita became particularly famous for utilizing the 
Momoyama-style gold screen as his canvas (Fig. 453). In the 
lour-panel screen entitled Okitsu (O/ffing). Morita has used lac- 
quer and ink to create a calligraphic landscape out of the 
characters of the title. The term “offing” refers to the moment 
of departing the mouth of the harbor and entering into the 
open sea—an idea that has resonance in Buddhism with the 
notion of the soul leaving behind its sell-inflicted confines and 
embracing the ocean of Buddhist wisdom. Inoue was more of 
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452 Tzu-chin-ch’eng Palace, by Umehara Rytsaburd, 1940. Oil on canvas; 45 4 x 59 in. (112.4 x 149.9 cm). Eisei Bunko Foundation, Tokyo. 
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65 % x 122 % in. (166 x 312 cm). Kiyoshikdjin Seichdji Temple. 
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a wild-man in his work, subverting everything to the divinity 
of the brush. He created his own brushes out of brooms and 
even used his own head and hands, and was once kicked out 
of his rented premises for creating an intolerable mess. A good 


453  Offing (Okitsu), by Morita Shiryi. 1965. Four-panel screen, pigment and lacquer on gold-leafed paper; 
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454 Ah! Yokokawa National School (Ah! Yokokawa kokumin gakké), by Inoue Yuichi. 1978. Ink on paper; 57 x 96 in. (145 x 244 cm). 
Unac Tokyo, Inc. 


example of his work is his Ah! Yokokawa National School, in which 
the mass of characters are merely there as an expression of his 
brush, achieving in many ways the natural outcome of fifteen 
hundred years of Japanese calligraphy (Fig. 454). 
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Woodblock Prints 


The period between the Meiji Restoration and World War II in 
Japan witnessed the transformation and eventually the demise 
of the ukiyo-e print and the birth of shin hanga (new prints)— 
works produced by designers who wanted to revitalize the 
ukiyo-e tradition—and sésaku hanga (creative prints)—made 
by artists who preferred to follow the Western practice of 
designing and executing their own works. Ukiyo-e prints had 
three basic characteristics: they depicted popular subjects. 
they were affordable (and therefore disposable), and they were 
produced commercially. The artist was, as already explained, 
merely the designer of the cartoon, which a printer's shop 
would interpret by carving a woodblock and then printing 
from the latter. The first element of the woodblock print to 
change in the Meiji period was the subject matter. Although 
there still existed some government censorship, depictions of, 
and even commentaries on, current events that had been dis- 
allowed in the Edo period were tolerated and even enthusiasti- 
cally encouraged by the Meiji government as tools to promote 
nationalism. The unsettled but generally liberated climate of 
the times also revived a perennial Japanese interest in blood 
and gore, grotesque human beings, even ghosts, often side by 
side with scenes of lyrical beauty. Some of these subjects came 
from the Kabuki theater, while others were from as yet undra- 
matized legends and historical events, but the ukiyo (or “float- 
ing world”) that so charmed and excited seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century audiences ceased to be interesting to the 
general populace. 

The print artist who best responded to the changing 
demands of the time was Tsukioka Yoshitoshi (18 39—92). 
Born in Tokyo, Yoshitoshi entered the studio of Utagawa 
Kuniyoshi in 1850 and studied with him until the latter's 
death in 1861. His early work consisted primarily of triptychs 
depicting famous warriors in battle and single sheets of 
famous actors. After the publication of the series One Hundred 
Warriors in Battle in 1869, Yoshitoshi’s popularity waned, and 
he experienced a period of extreme poverty. It is said that he 
and his mistress Okoto had to burn the floorboards of their 
rented room for fuel. Perhaps due to the privations of this time. 
Yoshitoshi fell ill both physically and mentally and had long 
periods in which he could not work at all. In 1874, however, 
he created a triptych of the assassination of li Naosuke in 
1860. Naosuke (1815-60) was the last strong member of the 
Tokugawa bakufu. and was cut down in front of Edo Castle by 
a group of samurai angry that he had placed under house 
arrest their “reformist” lord. The relative contemporaneity of 
the event, and its dramatic depiction in front of the castle's 
gules. made the triptych a considerable success. and 
Yoshitoshi entered into his second great period of productivi- 
ty. In 1875, he also began a career as an illustrator for the 
newly expanding newspaper industry. a fashion that had been 
instigated the year before by an enierprising editor wishing to 
enliven some of his more sensational stories. The idea quickly 
spread through publishing circles, and not a few woodblock- 
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455  Kiyohime Turning into a Serpent, from the series One Hundred Ghost 
Stories from China and Japan, by Tsukioka Yoshitoshi. 1865. Color 
woodblock print on paper; dban size: 15 x 10 in. (38.6 x 26.4 cm). 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Herbert R. Cole Collection. 
(M.84.31.125). 


print artists found employment this way. In addition to simple 
illustrations. some of the designs were more like cartoons sat- 
irizing the foibles of the day. The Yabin Hochi Shinbun (Postal 
Dispatch) commissioned Yoshitoshi to design a series of sixty 
prints illustrating stories reported in the paper, and included 
such titles as A Widower Witnesses His Wife's Ghost Nursing 
Their Child and A Group of Blind Masseurs in Niigata Injured by 
a Speeding Rickshaw. 

Throughout his life Yoshitoshi was interested in the phe- 
nomenon of ghosts. Shortly after his mistress Okoto’s death, 
he reportedly saw her ghost and was inspired to create a series 
of designs for thirty prints of famous ghosts, which were never 
published. However, he returned later to the theme and creat- 
ed a masterful set of prints, One Ilundred Ghost Stories from 


China and Japan, Particularly effective is his depiction of 


Kiyohime (Fig. 455), a girl who fell in love with a monk who 
did not return her affection. Fleeing from her rage at his rejec- 
tion, he crossed a wide river and sought asylum at the temple 
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456 Tenndji in Yanaka, Tokyo, from the series Kiyochika Ponchi, by 
Kobayashi Kiyochika. c. 1881. Full-color woodblock print on paper; 
dban size: 15 % x 9 in. (39.7 x 22.9 cm). Private collection. 


were about to rehang. Kiyohime crossed the river, and, intuit- 
ing his hiding place, turned herself into a giant snake which 
coiled its hot body around the bell and scorched her would-be 
lover to death. Yoshitoshi has chosen the moment when the 
beautiful young girl is transforming herself into a snake in 
order to effect her revenge. The print is a wonderful blend of 
textures and patterns: the girl's long black hair, the rough 
waves of the river she has just crossed, and, of course, the 
small repetitive patterns of her robe suggesting the reptile she 
is about to become. An interesting detail of the original print- 
ing, but missing in Figure 455, a later impression. is the appar- 
ently worm-eaten margin of the prints, suggesting that they 
were old instead of newly published. This series was 
Yoshitoshi's last. The madness that had affected him in the 
1870s resurfaced. and he had to be hospitalized. He died 
shortly after his release. 

Kobayashi Kivochika (1847-1915). eight vears vounger 
than Yoshitoshi. occupied a transitional place between the last 
of the early nineteenth-century masters and the artists who 
would emerge in the twentieth century. Born into a samurai 


family, hereditary retainers of the Tokugawa clan, Kiyochika 
was forced to lead a wandering life after the Restoration 
stripped them of their position. However, in 1874 he settled in 
Tokyo and began his career as a woodblock-print artist. 
Though he studied briefly with Charles Wirgman, the English 
journalist, he seems to have been largely self-taught. His early 
work centered on views of Tokyo. and he was particularly 
interested in experimenting with the effects of light— 
gaslights, fireworks, and even a massive fire at the RyGgoku 
bridge—against the night sky. From 1881 to 1894, Kiyochika 
was chielly involved in drawing cartoons for the publication 
Maruchin, satirizing contemporary events. His debut in the 
field was a series of prints called Kiyochika Ponchi—an allusion 
to the models for this kind of satirical image to be found in the 
English humorous magazine Punch. One of his most amusing 
designs is Tenndji in Yanaka, Tokyo of c. 1881 (Fig. 456). It sat- 
irizes the government's attempt to control nudity, a response 


to the complaints of Westerners shocked by certain aspects of 


the Japanese sense of propriety. In the graveyard of Tenndji 
temple, a skeletal policeman points his finger at two skeletons. 
One wears a proper summer robe while the other has removed 
all garments but her underskirt and is fanning herself. Even in 
a quiet corner of a graveyard, the dead cannot escape the long 
arm of the law. 

The two wars at the turn of the century. the 
Sino-Japanese war from 1894 to 1895 and the Russo— 
Japanese war from 1904 to 1905, and the use of woodblock 
prints to illustrate battles for the civilians back home first pop- 
ularized and then weakened the genre of ukiyo-e. Since the 
woodblock print had been associated with journalism from the 
1870s onward. it was only natural that newspapers should 
commission artists to depict the battles that were making 
front-page news. Although some artists actually accompanied 
the troops in battle and witnessed the fighting at first hand, 
most did not, preferring to create their designs based on the 
descriptions sent back by the papers’ correspondents and their 
own imagination. In order to capture the interest of the gen- 
eral populace, the prints had to appear as soon as possible after 
the actual events. Many fine battle prints were turned out at 
the time, but this need to produce images as rapidly as possible 
inevitably led to the publication of crude compositions and 
rough printing. 

Kiyochika’s three-sheet depiction Second Army Attacks 
Port Arthur November 1894 (Fig. 457) shows Japanese soldiers 
standing along an embankment firing at the Chinese on the 
opposite shore, silhouetted against the setting sun. A column 
of fire can be seen to the left. and clouds of smoke appear in 
the sky. A strong contrast is established between the solid 
poses of the Japanese men led by their able commander, his 
heroic profile visible below the flames. and the Chinese run- 
ning helter-skelter, trying to escape the enemy’s fire. Historian 
Henry D. Smith IH estimates that Kivochika produced over sev- 
enty such triptychs, probably more than any other artist work- 
ing at the time, and it was for his war prints that Kiyochika 
was famous in his day. 
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457 Second Army Attacks-Port Arthur, November 1894, by Kobayashi Kiyochika. |894. 
Polychrome woodblock triptych on paper; each print dban size. Collection Ruth Leserman, Beverly Hills, California. 


Traditional ukiyo-e had a revival between 1915 and 1940, 
under the patronage of the publisher Watanabe Shosaburo 
(1885-1962), who saw foreigners in Japan and abroad as a 
likely market for a new style of print dealing with the tradi- 
tional themes of bijin—in this case usually not geishas—as 
well as actors and landscape scenes. Since the Meiji 
Restoration allowed Westerners greater freedom to travel in 
Japan, the country had become a favored destination in the 
budding tourist industry of the late nineteenth century. 
Travelers in Japan were especially charmed by woodblock 
prints, many, including Frank Lloyd Wright, compiling large 
collections of them. By the second decade of the twentieth 
century, therefore, Western collectors of such prints were a 
respectable market and one with an increasingly sophisticated 
connoisseurship, Watanabe aimed at the production of high- 
quality prints, and established a studio of print technicians, 
carvers, and printers who could execute works that measured 
up to his technical standards. This was the genesis of the shin 
hanga (or new prints), and three of the most important artists 
Watanabe recruited to work for him were Hashiguchi Goyd 
(1880-1921), It6 Shinsui (1898-1972) and Kawase Hasui 
(1883-1957). 

Hashiguchi Goy6 was the son of a Maruyama-Shij6 
school painter, and trained in both Japanese and Western 
painting techniques. However, by the time Watanabe recruit- 
ed him in 1915, he had established a name for himself as an 
artist of woodblock-printed books and magazine illustrations. 
When he began creating single sheets for Watanabe, Goyd 
chose to reassess traditional ukiyo-e methods of depicting 
women, and particularly looked at the work of Utamaro. He 
was impressed by the pensive, enigmatic aura of the eigh- 
teenth-century master’s beauties, and sought to incorporate 


these same qualities into his own prints. In 1918, Goy6 sev- 
ered his connection with Watanabe and set up his own print 
shop, and many of his best works date from the year 1920, 
shortly before his death. An excellent example is Nakatani 
Tsura Sitting Before the Dressing Stand (Fig. 458). Against a sil- 
very mica background, the subject sits clad in a gossamer 
black kimono with a diamond design and a gold wedding ring 
on her finger. The only hints of color are the dusty rose of the 
cushion and the blue-green cloth hanging from the mirror. 
These subdued tones were popular in the 1920s, but Goyé has 
used them sparingly, reserving his central figure in mono- 
chromatic tones accented only by the glint of gold of the ring. 
True to Utamaro’s example, Nakatani Tsura is cool and pen- 
sive, set apart in her private world. 

It6 Shinsui and Kawase Hasui were recruited by 
Watanabe in 1916 and 1918 respectively, remaining affiliated 
with the studio throughout their lives. It is generally agreed 
that both men had done their best and freshest work by 1923, 
the year of the Tokyo earthquake. It6 is primarily noted for his 
bijinga and Kawase for his landscapes. Young Girl Washing of 
1917 is a particularly fine example of Itd’s carly style (Fig. 
459). The subject, nude to the waist, squats on a platform to 
reach the washing bucket on the floor. The strong curves of 
her back and thigh are moderated by the gentle curvature 
of her arms. Her neck—for the Japanese a particularly erotic 
part of a woman's body—is partially obscured, like her breast. 
With remarkable economy of means It6 has created a won- 
derfully sensual image. 

Sdsaku hanga, the innovative creative-print movement, 
was the other major development in Japanese printmaking in 
the early decades of the twentieth century. ‘he Nihon Sdésaku 
Hanga Ky6dkai (Japan Creative Print Society), founded in 
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458 Nakatani Tsura Sitting Before the Dressing Stand, by Hashiguchi Goyé. 
1920.Woodblock print on paper; dban size: 17 % x || 4 in. (44.9 x 29 cm). 
Courtesy Christie's New York. 


1918, believed that the print artist should be responsible for 
each step in the creation of a print. Artists should, of course, 
design the image, but they should also cut their own blocks, 
and ink and print them. Some artists stretched the concept to 
the extent of making their own paper. The movement took its 
impetus from printmaking in Europe, where artists made their 
prints themselves, and where they could build a reputation 
solely on the basis of their printmaking. 

One of the men instrumental in the founding of the 
Nihon Sdésaku Hanga Ky6dkai and the promulgation of its 
ideals was Onchi Késhiré (1891-1955). From the 1930s 
onward he was the leader of the movement. Born to a tutor of 
the imperial family, Onchi received the best education avail- 
able to children of the upper class. He entered the Tokyo 
Bijutsu Gakko to study oil painting, but rebelled against the 
restrictions of the program and turned to printmaking. Onchi 
was also a poet, and in 1914, the year of his rebellion, helped 
to found the magazine Shirakaba. Throughout his artistic 
career, Onchi worked in two very different styles: an abstract 
mode illustrating poetic themes and a representational style. 


His portrait print of 1943, a depiction of Hagiwara 
Sakutar6, the nihilist poet and author of Hydté (Frozen Island), 
is one of his most profound figural works, and perhaps his 
master print (Fig. 460). Hagiwara and Onchi had known each 
other for many years, their friendship dating back to the 
1910s, when they were involved in various publishing proj- 
ects together. The print is the artist’s response to Hagiwara’s 
death in 1942. Hagiwara had been a deeply troubled man, 
fighting depression, alcoholism, and bouts of insanity 
throughout his life. Yet he was able to work through his prob- 
lems to the point of expressing them in poetry. Onchi shows a 
three-quarter view of the man with rumpled hair and an 
intense, unfocused gaze. The wrinkles of Hagiwara’'s face look 
almost like the grain in a piece of wood. Elizabeth de Sabato 
Swinton, evaluating Onchi’s technique in this print, notes that 
seven separately carved blocks were used, re-inked and used 
again through fifteen different stages in the printing process. 
Furthermore, a variety of pigments were used, ranging from 
black ink and watercolor, which could be applied in thin 





459 Young Girl Washing, by It6 Shinsui. 1917. Polychrome woodblock print 
on paper; dban size: 17 4 x || % in. (43.5 x 29.5 cm). 
The British Museum, London. 
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460. Portrait of Hagiwara Sakutard, by Onchi Késhird. 1943. Polychrome 
woodblock print on paper; 20 % x 16 % in. (52.5 x 42.5 cm). 
Private collection, Tokyo. 


washes as well as deep colors, to opaque poster paint, to create 
a rich definition of the poet's facial features. The labor involved 
in achieving such results is difficult to appreciate at first 
glance, and he made only seven impressions. After World War 
II, when there was renewed interest in the image, he allowed 
another artist, Sekino Junichiro (b. 1914), to make fifty fur- 
ther prints. 

In 1939, Onchi was sent to China as a war artist working 
within the government's propaganda machine, but before his 
departure he also founded the Ichimokukai (First ''hursday 
Society), which alone kept the creative-print movement alive 
during the long years of the war. After 1945 Onchi was the 
movement's and printmaking’s undisputed head until his 
death in 1955. Shin hanga did not survive the war, but sdsaku 
hanga did, in part because of its sympathy with the mingei 
movement, advocacy of any craft that came [rom the people 
and was made by their hands. In part also it was because the 
idiosyncratic and often folksy subject matter of sdsaku hanga 
appealed more to the new clients among the occupying forces 
than did the new ukiyo-e of shin hanga. Onchi, in particular, 
forged a close relationship with the American William 
Hartnett, who brought the creative-print artists to the 
renewed attention of the West. and, with Onchi’s exhibiting at 
the Sao Paolo Biennale in 1951, to the world. Onchi’s work 
in these last ten years of his life was a reversion to less 


complicated, but still experimental processes of printing and 
to the use of purely abstract forms inspired by his poetry. One 
of the more evocative examples is his Image No. 7: Black Cat 
(a)—a second, version, (b), of this print also exists with a com- 
pletely different composition, but both were executed in a 
deliberately primitive method of blocks, each carved with a 
simple shape, pressed onto the paper (Fig. 461). The result was 
often messy, with the ink smearing outside its desired form, 
but it was an expression of the old Zen wabi aesthetic and gives 
this image a stark and even numinous quality. 

In the decades following the 1950s, the sdsaku hanga 
movement was subsumed into the creative output of Japanese 
artists working within an international art scene, but its cen- 
tral concern—that the print be not only an expression of the 
artist but also his or her sole creation from design to print— 
has remained a defining principal of those working with print- 
ing in the arts. Among the many strands of creativity that 
today make up the Japanese print scene, there is the curious 
case of Tsuruya Kékei (b. 1946), who has single-handedly 
revived the old ukiyo-e genre of actor prints, albeit in strictly 
limited series (Fig. 462). Tsuruya is his studio name, his real 
name being Mitsui Gen, and he is the grandson of the ydga 
painter and printmaker Nakazawa Hiromitsu (1874-1964). 





46| Image No. 7: Black Cat (a), by Onchi Koshird. 1952. Color paperblock 
print; 19 % x 14 4% in. (49.9 x 36.1 cm). 
The British Museum, London. 
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462 The Actor Nakamura Utaemon VI as Tonase in Kandehon Chashingura, 
from Okubie (“Bust Portraits”), Series IV, by Tsuruya K6kei. 1984. Color 
woodblock print with powdered mica; 15 '2 x 9 *% in. 

(39.5 x 25 cm). The British Museum. London. 


Until 1978, he pursued a business career, but inspired by the 
work of the great Sharaku (act. 1794—5), he began producing 
bust portraits of actors at the Kabukiza. The Kabuki theater 
today has become a venerable cultural institution, and is no 
longer the racy and slightly unsavory stage of Sharaku’s day. 
However, it remains a popular entertainment with the older 
generation, and Tsuruya’s print of 1984 depicts the great 
onnagata (an actor specializing in female roles) Nakamura 
Utaemon VI (b. 1917). Depicted in the twilight of his career, 
the actor is in the character of one of the most famous of all 
the female figures in the Kabuki repertoire, Tonase. Amidst the 
complex plot of the Kandehon Chdshingura, Tonase is an old but 
strong and virtuous samurai lady who, in the absence of her 
husband, accompanies their daughter to the imperial capital 
to ensure that the girl’s marriage is properly performed. As a 
mark of her assumed office, Tonase wears her missing hus- 
band’s swords, and in Tsuruya’s depiction the hilt of one of 
them is grasped by the actor’s hand in the foreground. ‘The 


sharp-eyed form of an old woman rising ominously behind the 
large hand leaves no doubt that she is a force not to be trifled 
with. Tsuruya works on paper are always of an almost translu- 
cent thinness, heightening the sense of ephemerality of his 
art. Furthermore, the artist always defaces his blocks after 
their initial run (of usually no more than 70 imprints) so that 
they cannot be used in the future. 


Photography 


Not long after the opening up of Japan in 1853, a British jour- 
nal, the Illustrated London News, began publishing photo- 
graphic images of the country, and the new and exciting medi- 
um of photography became one of the Western technologies 
to be obtained at all costs. In 1863, the Italian photographer 
Felice Beato arrived in Japan and set up commercial premises, 
making colored studio portraits of people from all ranks of 
society in compositions not a little influenced by ukiyo-e prints. 
In 1871, the Austrian Baron Reteniz von Stillfried purchased 
Beato’s studio, but around this time Kusakabe Kimbei also 
opened a studio of his own. Kusakabe made his living by stu- 
dio portraiture and genre tableaux, but he also began setting 
up his camera outside and documenting Japanese life and 
landscape. Reportage, social documentary, and studio portrai- 
ture remained the mainstays of photography in Japan before 
World War II. Some photographers did experiment with deco- 
rative images imitating painting or the soft-focus pictorialism 
popular in the West in the late nineteenth century, and there 
were an exceptional few who experimented more daringly. 

[It was not until after World War II, however, that Japan's 
art photography hits its stride. Unlike photographers of this 
kind in the United States and Europe, who were focused on 
limited editions of high-quality prints, such photographers in 
Japan continued to rely on publication for their livelihood. This 
had a major impact on their imagery, and, similar to the ukiyo-e 
print designer, their artistic input had to be visible in the com- 
position and exposure of the image rather than in the details 
of the printing process. This has altered over time, but it has 
meant that Japanese photographic imagery is often visually 
arresting. 

One of the photographers to emerge in the late 1950s was 
Rikoh Hosoe (b. 1933). Hosoe is a good example of the kind of 
cutting-edge artist that the postwar period produced. The 
repressive wartime years had come to an end, along with the 
militant nationalism of the prewar government. At the same 
time. for Hosoe’s generation of artists—who spent half of 
their childhood within the smug security of the prewar years 
and the other half trying to survive in a devastated social 





landscape—there was a new kind of “floating world” to 
depict. As the 1950s continued and Japan’s Economic Miracle 
began to take shape. these artists took a cynical look at the sta- 
bility of such prosperity in the context of the volatile interna- 
tional political situation of which Japan was now firmly a part. 
To avoid falling back into the old prewar complacency, they 
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463 Yukio Mishima, from Barakei (Killed by Roses), by Eikoh Hosoe. 1963. 
Courtesy Eikoh Hosoe. 


believed, it was imperative to break all the taboos, and they 
were the ones to do it. 

In 1959 Hosoe met the dancer Tatsumi Hijikata (d. 1986) 
after his dance performance based on the writer Yukio 
Mishima’s Forbidden Colors, a novel set amidst Tokyo's homo- 
sexual community. The exploration of homoerotic themes and 
the killing of a chicken on the stage shocked the audience, but 
were greatly appreciated by Mishima and Hosoe. In the follow- 
ing year, Hosoe held an exhibition of nude portraits of Hijikata 
and dancers associated with his company, and also made a 
film with the dancer entitled Navel and Atomic Bomb. Against 
an atomic explosion, Hijikata emerges from the sea as a demon 
intent on consuming the navel of a child—the subtext being a 
loss of innocence. In 1961, Hosoe began creating books in 
which his photographs, often using composite imagery, com- 
bined to form as a visual statement or narrative which it was 
the viewer's challenge to work out. The most famous of these 
is Barakei (Ordeal by Roses) of 1963, which grew out of a series 
of sessions he had photographing Yukio Mishima at his Tokyo 
home in 1961 and 1962 (Fig. 463). In 1970, Mishima sensa- 
tionally grabbed the world’s headlines by leading an unsuc- 
cessful coup d’etat with an elite corps of youths modeled on 
the prewar military. They occupied the headquarters of the 


Self Defence Corps, and, when Mishima’s demands for the res- 
ignation of the current government were ignored, he commit- 
ted suicide in the fullest traditional expression—one of his 
aides cutting off his head in a gesture of mercy. Barakei was 
subsequently often interpreted as a kind of rehearsal for 


Mishima’s death, and indeed the startling series of images of 


the author seem to combine an almost hysterical sensuality 
with a morbid sobriety. 

The “radical image” pioneered by artists like Hosoe, 
Mishima, and Hijikata had already by the 1960s begun to 
penetrate to the world of commercial design, and by the 
1980s Japanese visual design led the international communi- 
ty. One of its most brilliant practitioners at that period was 


Eiko Ishioka, whose design and art direction for the poster of 


the exhibition Tradition et Nouvelles Techniques in Paris in the 


autumn of 1984 represented a highly contemporary mar- 
riage of Japanese traditional imagery and the modern (Fig. 
464). A torso-shaped bodice by the fashion designer Issey 
Miyake (b. 1938) is held like a prop or puppet of the Bunraku 
theater by a puppeteer, whose traditional costume is bright red 
instead of the masking black. In creating such images, the 
photographer —in this case Masayoshi Sukita—becomes part 





464 Offset poster for Tradition et Nouvelles Techniques, Paris, 1984, 
designed by Eiko Ishioka, photography by Masayoshi Sukita, Torso design by 
Issey Miyake. 40 4 x 28 % in. (103 x 72.8 cm). Courtesy Eiko Ishioka. 
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465 Psychoborg 22, by Morimura Yasumasu. 1994. 
Computer manipulated photograph; 51 % x 43 4% in. (130 x 110 cm). 
Collection of the artist. Courtesy of the artist and Luhring Augustine. 


of an ensemble cast for a performance directed by the design- 
er Eiko and executed as a still print or tableau. Photography, 
therefore, also became very much the medium of the perform- 
ance artist. 

The moving image was obviously another highly desirable 
medium for performance, but until recently the cost of its 
production was too prohibitive to be used with the same 
frequency as the photographic image. Also, quite often the 
performance artist could communicate a visual statement bet- 
ter through still images rather than moving ones. One such 
performance artist is Morimura Yasumasu (b, 1951), From 


Osaka, Morimura began in the 1980s by making pastiches of 
paintings by European masters in which images of himself 


supplant the subject of the painting. Alexandra Munroe qual- 
ifies Morimura’s work as an attack on contemporary Japanese 
obsessions with appropriating Western culture and “commod- 
ifying” it. In his computer-manipulated image Psychoborg 22, 
Morimura appears twice in the dazzlingly reproduced cos- 
tumes of pop phenomena Michael Jackson and Madonna (Fig. 
465). Here again, Morimura appropriates these American 
personalities for himself. However, his reproduction of trade- 
mark poses by both entertainers also draws parallels between 
them and the characters found in Japanese cartoons about 
futuristic worlds dominated by freakish monsters and their 
equally freakish superheroes. 


Performance, Multimedia, and Conceptual Art 





While more traditional concepts of well-delineated media 
such as painting, sculpture, and printmaking are still pursued 


by a healthy community of artists in Japan, as in the rest of 


the world many artists are also experimenting with limitless 
media. They not only combine standard materials and tech- 
niques for two- and three-dimensional art. but also explore the 
bounds between the visual and dramatic arts. As demonstrat- 
ed by Eikoh Hosoe’s relationship with the dancer Tatsumi 
[lijikata, Japanese artists were in fact among the first to 
investigate these syntheses. and indeed a great deal of the per- 
formance and conceptual art currently in vogue on the inter- 


national scene must look to Japan for a certain amount of 


inspiration. In 1955, near Osaka a group of artists took over a 
beachside park for a thirteen-day exhibition of paintings, 
sculptures, and simply objects installed in a grove of pine trees. 
Described as an “event,” this first experiment in both perform- 
ance and conceptual art was organized by the Gutai Bijutsu 
Kyokai (Gutai Art Association), which had been founded the 
year before by Yoshihara Jir6 (1905-72). a yoga painter with 
a substantial private income. The stated aim of the Gutai was 
to take art out of the gallery and museum and back into the 
open environment. The association promoted participation by 


all in the process of making art, and in the breaking down of 


all preconceptions of what art is. The artists of the group 
could work in conventional painting and printing formats, but 
most usually they combined media or performance to place an 
ordinary image, action, or object within an extraordinary cir- 
cumstance. In the 1960s, such groups, which had already 
flirted with surrealism, looked a bit further back to the icono- 
clastic chaos of dada. Their neo-dada, although adapted from 
a European social context of the aftermath of World War I, 
oddly enough hit a chord in the traditional Japanese con- 
sciousness, the seeming nonsense of their images and per- 
formance being not entirely strange to a cultural elite which 
was familiar with the Zen kdan (see page 212). Among the 
young artists to emerge from this fulcrum of activity are sev- 
eral who would help define and advance conceptual and per- 
formance art on the world stage: Nam June Paik (b. 1932), 
Yoko Ono (b. 1939), Yoshimura Masunobu (b. 1932), and 
Kusama Yayoi (b. 1929), 

While many of these artists moved to New York, London, 
and Paris to pursue their careers, there was one group of con- 
ceptual artists who remained in Japan, and which Alexandra 
Munroe has dubbed the “School of Metaphysics.” Their work 
investigates the nature of time and space, existence and death, 
the finite and the infinite, combining elements of Buddhism, 


cosmology. European alchemy, and modern science. One ol 


the metaphysical conceptualists, Kawaguchi Tatsuo (b. 1940), 
has been particularly concerned with concepts of eternity and 
the infinite. In his 1990 work Time of the Lotus (Fig. 466) he 
has taken this powerful symbol of Buddhist liberation and 
rebirth and encased three separate lotus fronds in lead. While 
on a conceptual level this precious symbol of eternity has been 
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466 Time of the Lotus: 
Relation-Plant (Hasu no toki: 
Kankei-shokubutsu); (D), (E), 
and (F), by Kawaguchi Tatsuo. 
Lead and lotus; each: 67 x 31 
Ax 2 in. (170 x 80 x 5 cm). 
Collection of the artist. 























467 Mirror Room — Pumpkin, 
by Kusama Yayoi. 1991. Mirror- 
encased wooden cubicle, 
installed with soft sculptures 
of pumpkins; 

78 % in. cubed (200 cm 
cubed). Hara Museum of 
Contemporary Art, Tokyo. 
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encased and protected by the lead, Kawaguchi has also creat- 
ed a series of three elegiac monochrome images with a dis- 
tinctly decorative appeal. 

One of the most successful of the conceptualists is 
Kusama Yayoi (b. 1929), whose work has also been character- 
ized as “obsessional art” due to its fascination with the infi- 


nitely repeated image. Indeed, Kusama has been officially 
resident in a psychiatric institution since 1979, but simply to 
qualify her installations as expressions of a madness would 
deny the rather compelling and provocative voice in which 
they speak to the viewer. Kusama's oeuvre runs over four 
decades, but a relatively recent example is her Mirror Room— 
Pumpkin, first created in 1991 (Fig. 467). The mirrored room 
which the viewer looks at from one open end is a kind of can- 
vas that Kusama has used repeatedly since the 1960s. In this 
installation, the room is filled with soft-sculpture pumpkins 
imbuing Kusama’s environment with a psychedelic and 
almost ominously cute vision of the infinite. 

Amongst the newer generation of conceptualists is 
Yanagi Yukinori (b. 1959). Following the death of Emperor 
Hirohito in 1989, Yanagi was one of the group of artists who 
took on the last great taboo in Japanese society—nationalism 
and its imperialist legacy during the first half of the twentieth 
century. In his Hinomaru I/lwmination, subtitled Amaterasu and 
Haniwa, a group of haniwa are placed in reverence—some 
saluting—of a huge neon sun panel in the form of the 
hinomaru or the national flag (Fig. 468). Throughout the long 
process of Japan's history the imperial family and the imperial 
cult, with the sun goddess Amaterasu at its head, have served 


468 Hinomaru 
Illumination (Amaterasu 
and Haniwa), by Yanagi 
Yukinori. 1991. Neon 
and painted steel with 
ceramic haniwa figures; 
neon flag: 118 4x 177 % 
x 15 % in. (300 x 450 x 
40 cm); each haniwa: 

39 % in. (100 cm) 


(approx.). 

The Museum of Art, 
Koéchi. Photo courtesy 
The Council for the 
International Biennale 
in Nagoya. 


as the political, social, and cultural unifiers for the Japanese 
people. This identification was given its most emphatic expres- 
sion in the Meiji Restoration and the following decades as 
Japan struggled to industrialize its society and take its place in 
an international setting without losing its own identity. And 
yet the negative aspects of this identification—the outcast 
classes to be found in Japanese society throughout its history, 
the imperialism which climaxed with the devastation of its 
immediate neighbors, begun by the European powers in the 
nineteenth century, and the issues of discrimination and non- 
entitlement still surrounding ethnic minorities in Japan, such 
as the Ainu, the Koreans, and the new influx of immigration 
from Southeast Asia—are also important, if unattractive, 
facets of Japanese nationalism. It is to this dichotomy that 
Yanagi addresses his work. The primitive, doll-like haniwa rep- 
resent the unthinking and un-individuated mass slavishly 
worshipping a merely modernized image of nation and 
nationhood. 

Evaluation of Japan’s postwar artistic culture is difficult 
because it is, so to speak, a work still in progress. A more 
extensive assessment of its diverse movements and achieve- 
ments so far could easily fill the pages of several volumes. 
Making any definitive statement at the present moment and 
within the space of a few pages, therefore, would be tanta- 
mount to trying to define Japanese classical art at the end of 
the eighth century when the entire Heian period lay yet ahead. 
What would be fair to say is that—from the evidence of the 
last one hundred and fifty years—Japan’s arts are not only 
alive and well, but confidently embarking on their future. 
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Japan Korea 


Asuka period (552-645) 


Hakuh6 period (645-710) 


Nara period (710-794) Unified Silla (668-918) 


Heian period (794—1 185) 
Early Heian (794-951) 


Middle Heian/Eujiwara (951-1086) PI SD a Renae 


Late Heian/Insei (1086-1185) 


Mediaeval period (1185-1573) 
Kamakura (1185-1333) 


Nambokucho6 (1336-1392) 


Muromachi (1392-1573) Choson (1392-1910) 


Momoyama period (1 573-1615) 
Edo period (1615-1868) 


Meiji period (1868-1911) 


Taish6 period (1911 1926) 
Shéwa period (1926-1989) 


Japanese Colony (1910-1945) 


South Korea 
(1945-—present) 
North Korea 
(1945-—present) 


Occupation (1945-1952) 


Heisei period (198 9-—present) 
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China 


Western Wei (535-557) 
Eastern Wei (534-550) 

Northern Qi (550-577) 
Sui (581-618) 

Tang (618-907) 


Five Dynasties (907-960) 
Northern Song (960--1126) 


Southern Song (1126-1279) 


Yuan (1279-1368) 


Ming (1368-1644) 


Oing (1644-1911) 


Republic of China: Mainland 
(1911-1949) 


Republic of China: Taiwan 
(1949-present) _ 

People’s Republic of China 
(1949—present) 


Glossary 


A 

Amida (skt. Amitabha) Literally, “Boundless Light,” the 
Buddha of the Western Paradise; also known as Amitayus, 
which means “Boundless Life.” Amidism (or Amida 
Buddhism) refers to saviour cults focused on this Buddha, in 
which the adherent hopes to be reborn in his Western 
Paradise, or Pure Land. See also Buddhism (traditions and 
schools) and Pure Land. 

Amidism See Buddhism (traditions and schools) and Pure 
Land. 

arhat See rakan 


BC 

bakufu Military government led by the shogun, first estab- 
lished by Minamoto no Yoritomo (1147-99). 

baku-han Modern historical term for the style of government 
forged by the Tokugawa regime during the Edo period 
(1615-1868). It refers to a two-tier system comprising the 
centralized bakufu of the shogun and the local han of the 
daimyo. 

bakumatsu Literally, “the end of the bakufu”; refers to the last 
decades of the Tokugawa regime. 

bijinga Literally, “paintings :of ‘beautiful women”; term origi- 
nated in the Edo period for portraits of courtesans and other 
beauties. 

bird-and-flower painting (jAp. kachdga) The genre of images of 
birds and flowers established by the imperial academy of the 
Chinese Northern Song dynasty (960-1126). It underwent a 
revival in eighteenth-century China, and also became popular 
in Edo-period (1615-1868) painting circles. 

Birushana (skt. Vairochana) Buddha who is not an earthly 
manifestation, but is, in fact, Buddhahood’s quintessential 
essence. All other Buddhas, bodhisattvas, and deities are 


merely emanations and aspects of him. Normally, he is config- 


ured at the center of a group of five Buddhas, the other four 
being his emanations to the four directions. As such, he is 
often referred to as Dainichi Nyorai (skt. Mahavairochana, or 
“Great” Vairochana). 

biwa (cH. pipa) A lute; introduced from China, this type of 
instrument did not originate there but further west in Central 
Asia. 

bodhisattva (Jap. bosatsu) In Buddhism, a term for great beings 
who have developed wisdom to such a degree that they tran- 
scend this world, and yet have taken a vow out of compassion 
to hold back the moment of attaining full Enlightenment until 
- all the myriad beings are ready to join them. There are many 


- different bodhisattvas: Kannon (skt, Avalokiteshvara), the 


bodhisattva of mercy and compassion; Seishi (SK. 
Mahasthamaprapta), with Kannon the attendant bodhisattva 
on Amida Buddha; Monju (skt. Manjushri), the bodhisattva of 
wisdom, often depicted on his mount, the lion; Fugen (SKT. 
Samantabhadra), the bodhisattva of ethical perfection, often 
depicted on his mount, the elephant; Jiz6 (skt. Kshitigarbha), 
the protector of children and rescuer of souls in hell, often 
depicted as a monk and carrying a monk’s staff. 
Buddha (jap. butsu) “The Enlightened One,” indicating a being 
who has achieved full Enlightenment. Most commonly “the 
Buddha” refers to Shaka Buddha, also known as the Historical 
Buddha. But there have been many other earthly Buddha 
manifestations, and there is in addition the Universal Buddha, 
Birushana, of whom all else is ultimately a manifestation or 
reflection. 
Buddhism (traditions and schools) As it developed in India 
from around 410 B.c.£. to c. c.z. 500 , Buddhism divided into 
three principal traditions, out of which all the schools of 
Buddhism have evolved. ‘he earliest of these has come to be 
termed by the later strains as the Hinayana (Lesser Vehicle). It 
developed the basic concepts of the Buddhist community, both 
monastic and lay, and also gathered together all the sutras and 
writings into the first Buddhist canon—the “Three Baskets” or 
Sanz6 (sk. Tripitika). By the end of the first century B.c.£., 
however, growing dissatisfaction with what was perceived as 
the selfish pursuit of individual enlightenment led to a new 
Buddhist philosophy, which has come to be characterized as 
the Mahayana (Greater Vehicle). This new tradition focused 
on the liberation of all living beings. Where the rakan pursuing 
his own enlightenment was the model for the practitioner in 
the Hinayana, the bodhisattva seeking enlightenment for all 
became that model within the Mahayana. During the carly 
centuries c.z., Mahayana philosophy was formulated by the 
Indian scholar Nagarjuna and his followers, and it was 
Buddhist schools associated with it that were largely transmit- 
ted across Central Asia into China and Korea in the first half of 
the first millennium c.z., although there were also somc 
important Hinayana schools. 

~ When Buddhism was officially introduced to Japan from 
ihe Korean kingdom of Paekche in the mid-sixth century, it 
was in its Mahayana form. By the eighth century, Japanese 
Buddhism was organized in six primary strains that came to 
be known as the Six Schools of Nara because they established 
their centers in the imperial capital of Heij6, now known as 
Nara. The first two of these, Sanron (Three Treatises) and 


Jéjitsu, had been introduced from Paekche, focused on early 
Mahayana philosophy, and soon merged with each other. The 
third was the Hoss6 (skit. Yocacara; cH. Faxiang), introduced 
from China about 650 by the monk Dosh6é, and which 
espoused a Mahayana philosophy that argued the ultimate 
existence of the mind. The fourth school, Kusha, appeared at 
about the same time and took as its basis the Mahayana phi- 
losophy of the Indian Vasubandhu, which focused on the 
analysis of phenomena through the Buddha’s vision, includ- 
ing the ordering of the universe. The fifth school, Kegon, was 
based on the Kegon or Garland sutra (sxt. Avatamsaka sutra; CH. 
Huayanji), which focuses on Shaka as a manifestation of the 
supreme, universal Birushana Buddha. The Kegon school 
became particularly prominent, developing elaborate rituals 
that appealed to the imperial government. The sixth school 
was the Ritsu (sk. Vinaya; cH. Luzong). The Vinaya is actually 
a literary genre forming one part of the Buddhist canon, and 
includes the texts that lay down the rules one must follow in 
life—whether as a monk, nun, or householder—in order to 
work towards Enlightenment. The Ritsu school focused on 
IJinayana philosophy and particularly that which translated 
the Buddha’s teachings into codes by which one should live 
one’s life. The last of the six to be introduced to Japan, it was 
brought by the Chinese monk Jianzhen (Jap. Ganjin) in 754. 

In the ninth century, two new schools were introduced, 
the Tendai and the Shingon. Tendai (cH. Tiantai) was intro- 
duced by Saichéd (767-822) and, focusing on the Lotus Sutra 
(AP. Myéhirenge ky6), attempted to synthesize all the different 
strains of Buddhism into a unified conception. One of these 
strains was part of the third great Buddhist tradition, the 
Mantrayana, more commonly known as Tantric Buddhism. 
The Tantric philosophies had begun developing out of the 
Mahayana in India by at least the mid-first millennium c.n. 
Tantra, in fact, refers to a literary genre distinct from the 
sutras. The latter are the collected words of Shaka Buddha’s 
earthly manifestation, whereas the tantra are the words of the 
celestial Buddhas transmitted through visions to great earthly 
masters. These Tantric schools reached China soon after their 
formulation in India, and the Shingon (cH. Zhenyan; skKT. 
Mantra; True Word) Buddhism brought back to Japan by 
Kakai (774-835) was a synthesis of all these new Tantric 
schools. In the next century there also arose a new, 
Mahayannist-based movement, Amidism. Amidism refers to 
savior cults focused on the Amida Buddha, in which the 
adherent hopes to be reborn in his Western Paradise, or Pure 
Land. Such cults had been brought over from the continent as 
early as the sixth century, but they did not truly gain a wide 
credence until the Middle Heian period (951-1086). In the 
later Kamakura period (1185-1333), several schools of 
Amidism developed and are known collectively as Pure Land 
GAP. J6do). 

In the twelfth century, the last of the great Japanese 
Buddhist traditions came to be established, Zen (cH. Chan; 
Meditation). ‘The school’s origins are connected with one 
Bodhidharma (JAP, Daruma), who arrived in China during the 
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sixth century, and taught that the key to Enlightenment was 
intense meditation. In the medieval period, Zen was transmit- 
ted to Japan in two main forms, Rinzai (cH. Linjizong) and S6té 
(cH. Caodong). Rinzai with its belief in the possibility of sud- 
den Enlighten-ment, the efficacy of the kéan as a teaching 
tool, and the ritual drinking of tea was particularly well 
received by the daimyo and shogun. S6t6, in advocating a bal- 
ance of meditation and physical activity leading to moments 
of understanding and a more gradual enlightenment, had 
especially strong appeal amongst the peasantry and the samu- 
rai of the provinces. In the seventeenth century, a new off- 
shoot of the Rinzai sect, Obaku (cH. Huangpo), was brought to 
Japan by Chinese immigrants who settled in Nagasaki. 

bunjin (CH. wenren) A term literally meaning “person of let- 
ters,” in Japan it primarily refers to China’s educated elite, or 
literati, and only secondarily to a Japanese literatus, and then 
usually with the inference that their erudition follows a classi- 
cal Chinese model. From the tenth century, the Chinese bunjin 
were acknowledged as the foremost practitioners of painting 
in China, and their works were known as bunjinga. 

bunjinga (cH. wenren hua) Literati painting; term more or less 
interchangeable with nanga (cH. nanhua; southern painting). A 
genre of painting that developed in China during the 
Northern Song dynasty (960-1126), in which the artist was 
meant to be a member of the educated clite: the scholars/gov- 
ernment officials. With an emphasis on their amateur status, 
painting for their own pleasure and that of their friends (thus 
setting themselves apart from professional artisan painters), 
these literali artisis took as their startling point their calli- 
graphic style, and applied it to the creation of images—most 
frequently landscapes. Although these early Chinese :literati 
styles made an impact in Japan not long after and particularly 
in the paintings of the Zen monk—painters, it was not until the 
Edo period (1615-1868) that the Japanese term bunjinga 
came to be applied to a specific movement of Japanese artists. 
These Japanese bunjinja were in styles emulating those of 
China of the sixteenth century onwards,.and are also referred 
to as nanga. : 
Bunraku Originating in simple fifteenth- and sixteenth 
century puppet theatre on a level with the Western Punch and 
Judy, Bunraku emerged in the seventeenth century as a 
sophisticated art form using large figures manipulated by. pup- 
peteers clad in black to render them inconspicuous. These 
shows also featured a seated chanter who would recount the 
plot and speak the dialogue while a samisen player provided 
musical accompaniment. Like the Kabuki theater, Bunraku 
plays deal with historical events, conflicts of moral duty and 
personal desire, and even ghost stories. 

butsuden Any temple hall in which a Buddha image is en- 
shrined, and also the main worship hall (hondo) of a Zen tem- 
ple; a daibutsuden is the hall containing a monumental Buddha 
image, and often refers specifically to that of Tédaiji in Nara. 
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C 

chanoyu Toward the end of the fifteenth century, the com- 
monplace act of drinking tea and offering it to gucsts was 
formalized into a ritual known as chanoyu. In the subsequent 
centuries it became an essential accomplishment of high 
samurai and intellectual culture. Espousing the aesthetics of 
wabi and sabi, it had a great influence on all the arts, and par- 
ticularly the ceramic and lacquer industries which produced 
the paraphernalia for its performance. 

chigaidana Shelves in a traditional japanese room, set at 
staggered heights. 

chédaigamae Doorway fitted with decorative doors leading off 
the formal, reception room in. a shoin-style building. In a small 
building the chadaigamae would give onto the bedroom of the 
master. In such structures as Nij6 Castle, it concealed a chamber 
for bodyguards. In some instances, the chddaigamae is purely 
decorative, with no room of any description behind the doors. 
chénin The townsmen class, ware artisans and 
merchants. 

chumon The middle or inner gate of a Buddhist temple leading 
into the main enclosure of the complex. It corresponds with 
the later sanmon. 


D 

daimyo Literally “great name”; term made its first appearance 
in the eleventh century, and was applied to any lord (whether 
court aristocrat or samurai) of a large estate. In the medieval 
period, as most of these great estates passed into samurai 
hands, the title daimyo took on a totally military association. 
The primary retainers of a shogun, therefore, were by defini- 
tion daimyo, and in the Muromachi period (1392-1573) they 
came to be officially recognized by this title. In the Edo period 
(1615-1868), the daimyo and their fiefs (han) were organized 
into a system of ne authorities under the bakufu of the 
shogun. 

Dainichi Nyorai See Birushana. 

dakkatsu kanshitsu Literally, hollow dry-lacquer; “technique 
used to produce hollow sculptures formed of layers of lacquer- 
soaked cloth, often supported by a wooden armature. 
Dharma (JAP. HG) The teachings of the Buddha. 

déshakuga Tradition of Zen painting in which depictions of 
Buddhist themes are intended to convey the subjective experi- 
ence of receiving spiritual insights or revelations. 

détaku Bronze bells from the early Bronze Age in Japan, usu- 
ally decorated with outlined designs. The shape developed in 
China, where détaku functioned as instruments, while those in 
Japan seem only to have had a ceremonial purpose. 


E 

emaki; emakimono Litcrally, “picture roll” and “rolled object 
with pictures,” respectively; the terms are used interchange- 
ably for pictorial hand scrolls. 

engi History and legends, particularly of temples; illustrated 
engi, often in sets of hand scrolls, are among the high points of 
Heian (794-1185) and Kamakura (1185-1333) art. 


F 

flower arranging (ikebana) As an art form, it first arose during 
the medieval period, and was particularly espoused by 
Ashikaga Yoshimasa (1430—90). It has continued to be a pop- 
ular pastime with cultivated men and women of all classes. 
folding screens (JAP. bydbu) Freestanding movable room 
dividers, Japanese folding screens consist of from two to 
sixteen hinged panels, and a common format are pairs of six- 
paneled screens. They are made of wooden frames hinged 
together, with paper glued over the surface, and have been 
throughout Japanese history an important canvas for 
painting. 

Fud6 (skt. Acala) Known as the Immovable One, Fudé6 is the 
most important of Buddhism’s Myoo (the Kings of Higher 
Knowledge), but he was also considered a bodhisattva and a 
manifestation of Birushana Buddha. He and the other mydé 


-usually are given a fierce aspect reflecting their roles as pro- 


tectors of the Dharma. 

fusuma Interior sliding doors or partitions in traditional 
Japanese buildings, that separate rooms or serve as cupboard 
doors. Usually a set of panels, constructed of wooden frames 
with layers of heavy paper glued to both sides, they——like fold- 
ing screens—have been throughout Japanese history an 
important canvas for painting. 

G 

gendai kaiga Literally “contemporary painting”; term for 
painting styles that have developed since 1945, as distinct 
from the earlier nihonga and yoga. 

Genji monogatari See Tale of Genji. 

Genpei Civil War Conflict between the Taira and Minamoto 
clans dating from 1180 to 1185, which ended with a decisive 
Taira defeat. It is seen as the final turning point when imperial 
rule was replaced by military government. 

gongen zukuri Style of mausoleum architecture that devel- 
oped out of the type of Shinto shrine created in the Ileian 
period (794-1185) for the deified spirit Kitano ‘lenjin, who in 
life had been the wronged courtier Sugawara no Michizane 
(845-903). Adopted as the architectural style of the mau- 
soleums of the great Ieaders of the late sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, its name derives from Tosh6o Daigongen, the 
posthumous title of ‘lokugawa leyasu (1542-1616). 
Guardian Kings Also known as the Heavenly Kings; 
see Shitenn6. 


I 

haiden Worship hall in a Shinto shrine. 

haiga A painted image accompanying a haiku, il is meant to 
be a spontaneous response to the committing of the verse 
to paper. 

haiku Alternatively haikai, “amusing pleasantry”; a poem of 
seventeen syllables in three lines that evolved out of the waka 
some time in the sixteenth century. As a poetic form it is meant 
to be a spontaneous response from direct observation. 
hakama Style of Japanese trousers worn by both men and 


women, with the former as an overgarment and with the lat- 
ter as an undergarment, until the sixteenth century. After that 
date, only men continued to wear the hakama, until the mod- 
ern pcriod and the general abandonment of traditional dress. 
han Feudal domain or fief; the territory of a daimyo. 

hand scroll (jap. kimono) Rolled, horizontal format used tradi- 
tionally for books and also for painting; see emaki. 

hanging scroll (jap. kakemono) Vertical, hanging presentation 
format for painting, in which the image is mounted on a paper 
and textile backing and suspended from a wooden rod. 
haniwa Clay figures of the Kofun period (300~710) that were 
placed on the surface of a kofun burial mound. Basically cylin- 
drical in form, haniwa were often shaped into helmets, shields, 
parasols, architectural objects, and human and animal figures. 
hatté “Hall of the Law”; the lecture hall in a Zen temple. 


Heiji Rebellion Unsuccessful coup d'état of 1160, during 


which the Fujiwara in league with Minamoto no Yoshitomo 
(1123-1160) attempted to reinstate the Fujiwara government 
over the insei regime of retired emperor Go Shirakawa 
(1127-1192; r. 1156-1158). It was defeated by Taira no 
Kiyomori (1118-1181), who executed Yoshitomo and 
reestablished Go Shirakawa’s insei regime with his clan play- 
ing a Jeading role in its government. 

Hinayana See Buddhism (traditions and schools). 

hiragana See kana. 

Hégen Rebellion Conflict oo from 1156 to 1159, in which 
the Fujiwara and imperial house first began losing their grip 
on Lhe government to the powertul Taira and Minamoto samu- 
rai clans. 

honden Main hall of a Shinto shrine. 

hond6é Main hall of a Buddhist temple, usually housing its 
principal statues of Buddhas and bodhisattvas. See also kondd 
and butsuden. 

honmaru Central area inside the fortifications of a castle, and 
the site of the keep (see tenshu). 

Hoss6é See Buddhism (traditions and schools). 


I 

ichiboku zukuri Literally, “one piece of wood”; sculpture 
carved from a solid block of wood, rather than assembled from 
several separate sections. See also yosegi. 

ikebana See flower arranging. 

inro A small multi-tiered box held together by a cord strung 
through it, the inro was initially meant for the carrying of the 
personal seals and seal ink with which the Japanese gentle- 
man sealed his contracts of business, whether merchant, 
peasant, samurai, or aristocrat. Inro were hung from the sash 
of the kosode and at the end of the cord stringing them to- 
gether there was often attached a carving known as a netsuke. 
In addition, a kind of a bead (ojime) fitted on the cord just 
above the uppermost tier of the inro would help to hold all the 
compartments in place. 

insei Term for retired emperor, and, in the Late Heian period 
(1086-1185), for a system of government in which the 
retired, and usually cloistered, emperor conducted the affairs 
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of government for the reigning emperor. 

iron wire An even line, unvarying in width, often used to out- 
line figures and landscape elements in ink painting. 

iwakura In Shinto, the site at which a kami has taken up resi- 
dence. The iwakura is usually represented by a wooden shrine 
within an enclosure, to which a torii gate gives access. 


J 

J6jitsu See Buddhism (traditions and schools). 

Jokya Rebellion Failed attempt in 1221 by retired emperor.Go 
Toba (1179-1239; r 1184-92) to overthrow the Minamoto 
bakufu and reinstate an insei regime under his leadership. 


K - | ! 
Kabuki Still the most popular of the traditional theater forms, 
it employs live male actors, who specialize in either onnagata 
(female roles) or tachiyaku (male roles). It developed in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries alongside puppet shows and 
took on its definitive form around 1603. Featuring gorgeous 
costumes and claborate scts like those of the Bunraku puppet 
theater, Kabuki plays deal with historical events, conflicts of 
moral duty and personal desire, and even ghost stories. 
eyes accompaniment is usually ee by an offstage 
musician playing a samisen. 
kabuto Type of helmet. , 
kaidanin Ordination hall in a Buddhist temple. 
kaisand6é Founder's hall; structure within Buddhist temple 
complex dedicated to the temple’s founder and his relics. 
kami Japanese term for “gods” and “spirits,” with specific 
reference to those of Shinto. 
kana Two syllabaries—-hiragana and Beiter: Heomlinest at 
the end of the eighth century to represent the syllable sounds 
of the Japanese language. Kana is used.in conjunction with 
kanji in writing. See also kanji. . £h 
kanga Japanese term used from the Litcsommett period 
(1392-1573) for Chinese painting styles, See also kara-e. 
kanji Chinese characters that form the. earliest and still inte- 
gral part of Japan’s written language. Kanji can be read in two 
different ways: there is the on reading of a character, which is 
an approximation of its standard Chinese pronunciation at 
the time the character entered the Japanese vocabulary—not 
unusually around the seventh century. There is also the kun 
reading, in which the character is pronounced according to its 
equivalent in Japan’s spoken language. See also kana. 
Kano school Lineage of painters and ateliers established in the 
mid-fifteenth century, but which achieved true ascendance in 
the sixtecnth century when it. won the major portion of samu- 
rai and even imperial patronage. The artists of this school 
forged a unique style, marrying kanga styles with some 
yamato-e elements with an overall eye to their decorative 
effect. In the Edo period (1615-1868) it was the school of the 
Tokugawa regime, and came to be seen as the stale “old guard” 
against which the newer schools reacted. In the Meiji period 
(1868-1911), it and the Tosa school were influential in the 
formulation of the nihonga style. 
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kanpaku “Civil Dictator,” title created for the head of state 
who governed in an adult emperor’s name. Administration by 
kanpaku or sesshd was the principal form of government 
during the Middle Heian period (951-1086). 

kara-e Japanese term of the early historical periods for Chinese 
painting styles popular in Japan. See also kanga. 

karayo Term applied primarily to Chinese architectural styles 
and motifs, especially that of the Zen temple, introduced into 
Japan from the thirteenth century onwards. It is in contradis- 


tinction to wayd, or Japanese style, which refers in particular ~ 


to the earlier form of Buddhist architecture that had by then 
come to be seen as a native style. 

karesansui Dry-landscape garden, using just a few natural 
elements, such as rocks, shrubs, moss, and raked sand. It is 
traditionally believed to-have been developed within Zen 
Buddhist temples as a meditational device. 

kasyapa (jar. kesa) The patchwork robe worn by the Buddha 
and his original. disciples and evidence of their mendicant 
status in the world, without belongings. 

Kegon See Buddhism (traditions and schools). 

Kei school Most important of the Japanese schools of sculptors 
which flourished in the Kamakura period (1185-1333). 
Kenmu Restoration The brief restoration of imperial govern- 
ment between 1333 and 1335 under emperor Go Daigo 
(r. 1319-39), who with the aid of the samurai general 
Ashikaga Takauji (1305-58) overthrew the Minamoto bakufu. 
In 1335, however, Takauji chased Go Daigo from Kyoto and set 
up a new bakufu, whereupon Go Daigo established a rival 
imperial government in Yoshino. Takauji set up a new puppet 
emperor in Kyoto, and thus was launched the Nambokucho 
period (1336-92) and a civil war that lasted for nearly sixty 
years. | 

kimono Literally ‘fin to wear”; term for the traditional 
Japanese robe in the modern era. See also kosode. 

kirikane Decorative technique employing cut pieces of gold 
leaf, sometimes elaborately shaped, on paintings, sculptures, 
ceramics, and lacquerware. 

kéan Questions or exchanges with a Zen master that cannot 
be understood or answered with rational thought. 

k6d6 Lecture hall; common feature of Buddhist.temple com- 
pounds—olten located behind the main hall—where monks 
assemble to hear talks on the Dharma and sutras. 

késhiby6é Confucian temple, also known as the seid6. 

kofun Literally, “ancient tomb” or “ancient mound”; refers Lo 
the large burial tumuli of the period 300 to 710, and has 
become the name of the period itself. The mound was typical- 
ly keyhole-shaped, was decorated with clay cylinder sculp- 
tures (haniwa), and contained a burial chamber. 

kondo Literally “golden hall”; term popular into the eighth 
century for the main hall of Buddhist temples. See also hondd 
and butsuden. 

kongoé (SKT. vajra) The “diamond scepter” is derived from the 
ancient Indian emblem for a thunderbolt, but as a potent sym- 
bol in Tantric Buddhism, and specifically Shingon ritual, it 
symbolizes the indestructible nature of truth, which disperses 


the shadows of ignorance. It is often paired as a ritual imple- 
ment with the suzu (skt. ghanta; bell). 

kosode Literally “small sleeves”; in modern usage, the term for 
any robe pre-dating the Meiji period (1868-1911). See also 
kimono. 

koto (cH. gin) An instrument of Chinese origin often referred to 
in English as a zither. The playing of it came to be one of the 
accomplishments of a gentleman or woman. 

Kusha See Buddhism (traditions and schools). 

kyakuden Guest hall; term for structure(s) in Buddhist temple 
complexes for the housing of lay guests. In some cases, indi- 
viduals—often important temple patrons—would construct 
kyakuden retreats for their own personal use within the 
precinct. 

ky6d See sutra. 

ky6yaki Type of ceramic ware created by independent studio 
potters of the Edo period (1615-1868), the essential charac- 
teristics of which were a stoneware base decorated with. deli- 
cate traditional Japanese designs in bright overglaze enamels. 


L 
literati painting See bunjinga. 


M 

magatama A C- or E-shaped bead made from stone—often 
jade or jasper—amber and even glass. As an object of high 
status and adornment they are also found in other early Asian 
cultures, most significantly in that of Korea. From at least 
Japan's protohistoric periods, they have been an essential com- 
ponent of the regalia of Japan’s rulers, what in later epochs 
came to be called the Three Sacred Treasures (Sanshu no jingi). 
The other two treasures are a sword and a mirror. 

Mahayana See Buddhism (traditions and schools). 

maki-e Literally “sprinkle painting”; technique for decoration 
developed in lacquer production, in which a design is created 
by the sprinkling of gold or silver powder. 

mandala See mandara. 

mandara A two- or three-dimensional conceptualization of a 
deity’s palace or of the Buddhist cosmos. In the Japanese tra- 
dition, a mandara usually takes the form of a painting, 
although sculptures may be placed to show the relationships 
among aspects of divinity. 

mantra (JAP. shingon) A group of mystic Sanskrit syllables 
given to the Buddhist practitioner for recitation. 

manyogana Early Japanese writing system of the seventh and 
cighth centuries, in which certain Chinese characters (kanji) 
were used for their phonctic pronunciation within the Chinese 
language. They were adopted as a primitive phonetic syllabary 
with which words and phrases in the Japanese spoken lan- 
guage could be spelled out. The name manydgana is derived 
from the first-known Japanese literary work, the compilation 
of poems known as the Manyéshit (Collection of Ten Thousand 
Leaves). | 
mapp6o Period of the Final Law of the Buddha—the degener- 
ate epoch at the end of the age of Shaka Buddha. According to 


Buddhist teachings, after a set number of years have elapsed 
following the death of Shaka, the world will pass into a period 
in which his teachings are no longer followed and souls can no 
longer achicve Enlightenment. The date for the beginning of 
the mappo was traditionally believed to be equivalent to 1052. 
Maruyama-Shij6 school Founded by Maruyama Okyo 
(1733-95), the school’s style focused on a Western-influenced 
realism, but achieved with traditional Japanese painting tech- 
niques. Shij6 refers to the location of the studio in Kyoto’s 
fourth ward (shijd) of Okyo’s successor Matsumura Goshun 
(1752-1811). The school continued to flourish in Kyoto into 
the twentieth century, and was an important inspiration for 
Kyoto painters in the nihonga style. 

mingei Folkcraft movement established by Yanagi Sdetsu 
(1889-1961), redefining the Japanese aesthetics of simplicity 
and austerity—wabi and sabi—into a concept of beauty in 
works that are functional and made of natural materials by 
anonymous cralispeople using traditional techniques. 
Miroku (sk. Maitreya) Name of the Future Buddha. At pres- 
ent we live in the age of Shaka Buddha, and during this age 
Miroku exists as a bodhisattva in his Tosotsu (sxt. Tushita) 
heaven. The next Buddha age is that of Miroku Buddha when 
he will manifest on earth. 

mokoshi Double-roof system on each story of a building, espe- 
cially of a Buddhist temple hall or of a pagoda. 

monogatari Tale, or novel; prose genre that developed in the 
Heian period (794-1185) and a popular subject of/illustrated 
narrative hand scrolls (emaki), 

moya Central, rectangular part of a building, particularly of a 
temple hall; it is usually an odd number of bays wide (three, 
five, seven, or nine) and two bays deep. 

Myoo Properly, the Godai Myod—The Five Kings of Higher 
Knowledge; a group of guardian entities who play an impor- 
tant role in the esoteric teachings of the Shingon school. The 
my66 are usually given a fierce aspect reflecting their roles as 
protectors of the Dharma. They are Fud6o (skt. Acala; the 
Immovable), Gozanze (skT. Trailokyavijaya; Subduer of the 
Tbree Worlds), Gundari (sxr. Kundali; ‘'reasure-Producer), 
Daiitoku (skt. Yamantaka; Great Awe-Inspiring Power), and 
Kongo Yasha (skt. Vajrayaksha; Diamond Demon). 


N 

nanga See bunjinga. ‘the term was lifted from the writings of 
Dong Oichang (1555-1636), one of China’s greatest practi- 
tioners and critics of literati painting. Using the traditional 
division of the Chinese Chan (jap. Zen) schools into a northern 
branch that favored rigid adherence to ritual practice and a 
southern branch that favored intuitive understanding, Dong 
established a similar division in painting, placing the works of 
professional and imperial-court painters in a northern school, 
and the amateur calligraphic and painterly expressions of 
scholars and officials within a southern school. According to 
Dong, the works of the northern school while perhaps skillful 
and refined were also bankrupt of any true spirit or meaning. 
The latter, however, was the sole aim of the amateur artist of 


GLOSSARY 


the southern school. 

negoro Plain black- or red-lacquered vessels. The standard 
classical Japanese lacquerware. 

nenbutsu Literally, the “thought of the Buddha”; term for the 
mantra comprising the name of Amida Buddha—“*Namu 
Amida Butsu” (Hail to Amida Buddha). Its recitation is a cen- 
tral practice of Pure Land Buddhism. 

netsuke See inro. 

nihonga Literally, Japanese-style painting; coined in the Meiji 
period (1868-1911) to identify a style that took its inspiration 
from traditional Japanese painting styles, while adapting them 
using aspects of Western pictorial technique. It is in contrast 
to yoga (Western-style painting). 

nirvana In Buddhism, the state or realm of perfect 
Enlightenment, beyond all suffering and limitation. It is the 
ultimate goal of the Buddhist practitioner. 

No ‘Theater that evolved out of the kagura dances centormedl at 
the imperial court and imperial-cult shrines since time imme- 
morial, reputedly having first been performed as.one of the 
methods of coaxing Amaterasu from her cave. N6 combined 
kagura with both ancient and more recent peasant dance- 
traditions into a dramatic performance narrated by: a chorus 
to the sounds of drums and wind instruments while the actors 
convey their thoughts and emotions through a combination of 
chanted dialogue and dance. The dramas usually focus on a 
single character whose inner conflicts must be resolved before 
his or her soul can achieve peace. Secondary N6 characters 
enable the focal character to accomplish this goal. Credit for 
the development of No goes to the father and son Kan’ami and 
Ze’ami, who in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries formu- 
lated this dramatic art under the patronage of the Ashikaga 
shoguns, and particularly that of Yoshimitsu (1358-1409). 


O 

ojime See inro. 

Onin War Conflict of 1467 to 1477, arising from the need for 
anew shogun to follow the retirement of Ashikaga Yoshimasa 
(1430-90). Large parts of Kyoto were destroyed, as was any 
real authority exercised by. the Ashikaga bakufu. It led directly 
into the Sengoku Jidai (Age of the Couniry at War). 

onna-e Literally “women’s pictures”; originating in the Heian 
period (794-1185), term indicates subject matter in painting 
felt to be especially of interest to women, such as that illus- 
trating romantic.poetry and prose. In style it is exemplified by 
tsukuri-e paintings, in which built-up color dominates, such as 
in the illustrations to the Genji monogatari. 

otoko-e literally “men’s pictures”; term first used in the Heian 
period (794-1185), it evolved out of picture-painting parties 
and competitions, where the quickly sketched subject often 
proved to be quite rude in nature, and was therefore judged 
suitable only for men’s viewing. It came to refer to mono- 
chrome or lightly colored pictures that relied in the Chinese 
style on the calligraphic line to convey the visual image, and 
became a popular style for narrative paintings in the Heian 
and succeeding periods. 
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P 

pagoda Developing out of the Indian stupa, it is a slender 
structure with several stories, each marked by the characteris- 
tic wide-eaved roof, capped by a tall spire. It functions as a 
memorial reliquary containing remains of the Buddha or 
jewels symbolic of such relics. 

Pure Land (jap. jado) Paradise presided over by a Buddha, a 
transcendent realm of bliss in which devotees aim to be reborn 
and in which they will realize nirvana. Pure Land Buddhism 
consists of several main schools that focus on Amida Buddha: 
and his Western Paradise. See also Buddhism (traditions and 
schools). 


R 

raigO The welcome to the Western Paradise by Amida 
Buddha, and possibly one or more bodhisattvas, of a devotee 
after death. It became an important element in the iconogra- 
phy of the Pure Land schools. 

rakan (skv. arhat) Buddhist rank of attainment on the path to 
Enlightenment. Often used in reference to a group of sixteen of 
Shaka Buddha’s disciples charged by him at his passing into 
nirvana to uphold and protect the Dharma until the end of the 
present Buddha age. 

raku Literally, “comfort” or “pleasure”; type of ceramic ware 
that is lead-glazed and fired at low temperatures and that tra- 
ditionally is hand formed. Originally the work of one family of 
Kyoto potters, who produced tea bowls and decorative wares. 
rakuchit rakugai Literally “scenes in and around the capital,” 
Raku being another of Kyoto’s many cpithets. The invention of 
this subject matter is attributed to Tosa Mitsunobu 
(1434-1525), and usually comprises a bird’s-eye view ‘of 
Kyoto spread over a pair of six-panel screens. 

rangaku Literally “Dutch studies”; study of Western sciences 
and humanities in the Edo period. (1615-1868) by means of 
the Dutch language, the only Western language in which 
books were available in Japan at that time. 
renga Linked poetic format that became popular during the 
medieval period and developed out of the earlier waka. In 
renga, a number of separate waka are composed in a chain of 
developing ideas, which may be up to a thousand stanzas long. 
Rinpa school This school officially traces itself back to Sdtatsu 
(acl. 1600-40) and Hon’ami Koetsu (1558-1637), but in 
reality it is the product of the reworking and revitalization of 
their concepts by Ogata Korin (1658-1716), as reflected in 
the school’s name—literally the School of Rin, the “rin” taken 
from the second syllable of K6érin. Rinpa (often pronounced 
Rimpa) is not so much a school but rather an association of 
aesthetic and design values espoused by different artists in the 
centuries following Kérin’s own production. Distinguished by 
its lavish use of bright colors and gold-and silver, reminiscent 
of the gorgeousness of Heian-period art, Rinpa style uses these 
elements to flatten out and simplify images into combinations 
of near-abstract form. 

Rinzai See Buddhism (traditions and schools). 

Ritsu See Buddhism (traditions and schools). 


rokudé-e Genre of Japanese Buddhist painting particularly 
associated with Pure Land Buddhism and depicting the “six 
types of existence” into which human beings are reborn: 
unenlightened heavenly beings, humans, animals, constantly 
fighting demons, hungry ghosts, and beings in hell. Rokudo-e 
often focus on the less pleasant aspects of the conditions of 
existence. 

running-grass script (JAP. s6sho; cH. caoshu) Style of calligraphy 
in which elements of the character are abbreviated or disap- 
pear in favor of a smooth and quick execution, appcaring 
much like blades of grass or straw. 


S 

sabi Taking pleasure in the old, tarnished, and imperfect for 
their own sake, and as expressions of the ideals of harmony 
and simplicity; often carries a connotation of loneliness. Like 
wabi, it infuses the aesthetic of the tea ceremony, and is seen in 
the tea garden’s mossy rocks and the tea bowl’s uneven shape 
and rough glaze. 

samisen An instrument sometimes described as a threc- 
stringed banjo which became popular in the course of the six- 
teenth century for narrative and lyrical music, including folk 
music. 

samurai Literally “one who serves”; important military class 
that developed during the Heian period (794-1185), largely 
out of the aristocratic and imperial clans. Its role was as a kind 
of police force in the cities and on the great shden estates. By 
the end of the twelfth century, the samurai had effectively 
taken over the government, dominating it until 1868. See also 
bakufu, daimyo, shogun. 

sanmon Two-storied inner gate to a temple complex, original- 
ly developed within the Zen schools. It is called the mountain 
gate or the Enlightenment gate, and is reached after entering 
the main gate. It corresponds to the earlier chiimon. 

Sanron See Buddhism (traditions and schools). 

Sanskrit Classical language of India, in which the sacred texts 
of Buddhism were written before their transmission to East 
Asia. 

satori Zen Buddhist term for Enlightenment. See also 
Buddhism (traditions and schools). 

Sengoku Jidai “The Age of the Country at War” Term for the 
petty wars and conflicts between the various daimyo that 
characterized the last century of the Muromachi period 
(1392-1573) following the conclusion of the Onin War 
(1467-77). 

sessho “Regent,” appointed head of state governing in the 
name of an emperor during his minority. Administration by 
kanpaku or sessh6 was the principal form of government 


during the Middle Heian period (951-1086). 


setomono Initially a term referring in the medieval period to 
wares of the Seto kilns, it has come to mean pottery of all 
types, including earthenware, stoneware, and porcelain. 

Shaka (skt. Shakyamuni) The Historical Buddha and the 
Buddha of the present Buddha age; scholars at present believe 
him to have lived between 490 and 410 B.c.s.. He abandoned 


his princely privileges as a young man to follow instead the 
path to Enlightenment. Disciples then flocked around him, 
and he travelled widely in northern India, preaching wherev- 
er he went until his passing away into nirvana. His words 
became enshrined as the sutras, the foundation of all Buddhist 
teaching. He is often also referred to with the more respectful 
Shaka Nyorai. 

shariden Relic hall; structure in Buddhist temples and Shinto 
shrines in which sacred relics associated with holy personages 
are preserved and venerated. 

shaseiga Drawing or sketching from nature. 

shinden More fully shinden zukuri; style of mansion ardhiites: 
ture that developed in the Heian period (794-1185), and 
which became the prototype for all aristocratic residences. It is 
characterized by a central hall, the shinden, where the master 
lived and received guests. It faced south to a courtyard, gar- 
den, and perhaps a lake; hallways extended on the other three 
sides to subsidiary buildings, where wives and other family 
members and retainers had their apartments. 

Shingon See Buddhism (traditions and schools). 

shin hanga Literally “new prints”; twentieth-century print- 
making movement associated with the Taisho period 
(1911-26) that joined traditional ukiyo-e themes, bijinga, and 
landscapes with Western printing concepts. The result was 
limited, numbered editions made to high standards in techni- 
cally proficient print workshops. 

shigajiku Tradition of Zen painting in which poetry—often 
composed and copied by several different priests—is combined 
with a monochrome image of an imaginary landscape, often 
in the format of a hanging scroll. 

shinmei zukuri Style of Shinto building typified by the Ise 
shrine, which harks back to Casi period granary-style build- 
ings. 

shishi “Men of determination”; middle- and lower-ranking 
samurai officials of the regional han governments of the later 
Edo period (1615-1868) who worked toward securing for 
Japan an inviolate supremacy in the face of the country’s 
opening up to the West. They took as their locus the emperor 
in Kyoto, and out of the shishi came the men who would effect 
the Meiji Restoration in 1868. 

Shitenn6o (skt. Lokapala) Four Guardian or [leavenly Kings; 
guardian figures associated with the four cardinal directions. 
They are Tamonten (skt. Vaishravana; north), Komokuten 
(sk'L. Virupaksa; east), Jikokuten (sx. Dhrtarashtra; west), and 
Zochdten (skt. Virudhaka; south). 

shéen Provincial estates which were the main form of land- 
holding in the Heian (794-1185) and medieval (1185-1573) 
periods. 

shogun Abbreviated version of the seiitai shogun (barbarian- 
subduing general); first given to Minamoto no Yoritomo 
(1147-99). Rule by the shogun and his military government 
(bakufu) was the primary form of government between 1185 
and 1868. Drawn from the military class of samurai, the 
shogun, like the sessh6, kanpaku, and insei before him, ostensi- 
bly ruled in the name of the emperor. 


GLOSSARY 


shohekiga Alternatively, shébyéga; paintings on sliding doors 
(fusuma) and freestanding folding screens (bydbu). 

shoin Style of. residential architecture that developed in the 
Muromachi (1392-1573) and Momoyama (1573-1615) 
periods, characterized by tatami floor-coverings, fusuma, shoji, 
tokonoma, chigaidana, and tsuke shoin. It became the template 
for traditional domestic Japanese architecture. 

shoji Originally a term for doors, freestanding folding screens, 
and fusuma, it now refers to sliding screens covered with 
translucent white paper, usually serving as windows and 
doors to the exterior; probably developed in the late fifteenth 
century and characteristic of the shoin style. 

Six Schools of Nara See Buddhism (traditions and schools). 
sOsaku hanga “Creative prints”; twentieth-century print- 
making movement associated with the Showa _ period 
(1926-89), based on the artist’s personal involvement in all 
stages of print production; influenced by contemporaneous 
Western printmakers, who produce their own work ai 
handedly. fan 

Sot6 See Buddhism (traditions and schools). 

stupa Buddhist memorial monument containing relics of the 
Buddha or of a holy sage. Developed in India, where the tradi- 
tional shape was a hemisphere on a circular base, topped with 
a spire; origin of the pagoda of China, Korea, and Japan. 
sutra (JAP. kyo) The words of Shaka Buddha's earthly manifes- 
tation; sacred scriptures of Buddhism. 


T 
tahot6 “Pagoda of many treasures”; form of eee devel- 
oped within the Shingon school.. 

Taisha zukuri Reputedly-the oldest style of Shinto easdhiftee: 
ture, it is typified by the Izumo shrine. . 

Tale of Genji (JAP. Genji monogatari) The greatest of the Heian- 
period (794--1185) monogatari, and arguably the world’s first 
novel, It was written by a noblewoman known as Lady 
Murasaki Shikibu. More than any other work of literature, 
Genji monogatari has been an important source of subject 
matter for all the Japanese artistic media. 

Tantra/Tantric See Buddhism (traditions and schools). 
tarashikomi Technique beclicved to have been originated by 
the painter Sdtatsu (act. 1600-40), in which colors are 
applied over a still-wet layer of colors to achieve subtle varia- 
tions in shading. | 

tatchit Private subtemples in Zen Buddhist temple complexes, 
where retired senior priests live. 

tea ceremony See chanoyu. 

temple Japanese Buddhist temples (JAP. -ji, -tera, -dera) range 
from modest single buildings to great monastery complexes; 
major temples, both urban and rural. contain numerous 
buildings within an cnclosure, commonly including gates (see 
chiimon and sanmon), main hall (see kondd, hondd and butsu- 
den), pagodas or relic halls (see pagoda and shariden), lecture 
hall (see kéd6 and hattd), guest hall (see kyakuden), founder's 
hall (see kaisandd), sutra repository (see ky6zd), belfry (see 
shéra), monks’. quarters, and support buildings. ) 
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Tendai See Buddhism (traditions and schools). 

tenjin Shinto term denoting all heavenly beings. 

tenmoku Type of tea bowl associated with Zen and chanoyu, 
and whose name is derived from Mount Tianmu in China, the 
site of the monasteries where this type of ceramic was first 
created for drinking tea. In Japan, the term refers to a usually 
somewhat conical tea bowl, that could be decorated with 
glazes ranging from matte to iridescent black and brown. 
These glazes could also carry streaks of dark or silvery color, 
or even almost-blue star bursts. 

tenshu Donjon, or keep, of a castle, i.e., the central fortified 
area; a multistoried building rising above the rest of the castle 
complex, in some cases it is a single tower but elsewhere it is 
connected to one or more subsidiary donjons. See also 
honmaru. 

tokonoma Shallow alcove in a room, the floor of which is 
slightly elevated from the main spacc. Characteristic of shoin 
architecture, it serves as focal point for the display of art, most 
often a hanging scroll complemented by a flower arrange- 
ment. . 
tonseisha Individuals in the medieval period (1 185-1573) 
who had become monks in order to escape low social rank, but 
who did not affiliate with any particular Buddhist temple. 
They played a great role in the cultural life of the times, 
particularly during the Muromachi period (1392-1573). 
torii Gate to a Shinto shrine, marking the entrance to -the 
sacred precinct; constructed of two posts capped by two beams 
that extend beyond the posts, the ends of the upper beam 
flaring upward. | 

Tosa school Lineage of painting centered on the imperial 
court; founded at the end of the twelfth century by Fujiwara 
no Tsunetaka, or as he came to be known—Tosa Tsunetaka. 
Subsequent masters of this school usually have the surname 
of ‘losa, adopting the name as one did a court title. It became 
the leading school of yamato-e painting at the imperial court 
until the Meiji Restoration of 1868. Critics have often charac- 
terized the seven hundred years of the Tosa tradition as hide- 
bound to the conventions of Heian-period yamato-e, churning 
out stale and trite images for a court stagnating in memories 
of the past. However, in the Meiji period, it and the Kané 
school became important sources lor the newly established 
nihonga style. 

tsuke shoin Attached study; alcove with a built-in desk that 
projects out of a room—as a deep bay-window might—onto 
the surrounding porch. Characteristic of the shoin style of 
architecture. 

tsukuri-e (“built-up” painting) Style of painting first popular 
in the Heian period and characterized by heavy applications of 
color over a cartoon outline, so that few of the outlines remain 
visible in the finished image. 

tumulus Mounded grave site, customary in Japan before the 
arrival of Buddhism, especially in the Yayoi (400 B.c.B.—c.k. 
300) and Kofun (300-710) periods. 


U 

uki-e Pictures, primarily woodblock prints, using Western- 
style perspective to achicve a sense of depth; the use of per- 
spective becomes an important feature in nineteenth-century 
landscape printmaking in Japan. 

ukiyo-e Literally, “pictures of the floating world”; images of 
the pleasure districts of Edo and Kyoto that housed entertain- 
ment such as the theater and brothels. These woodblock prints 
and paintings—mainly genre scenes and portraits—were very 
popular in the Edo period (1615-1868). 


V 
vajra See kongo 


W 

wabi Appreciation of austerity, simplicity and humility; a love 
of tranquillity and purity thal is classically expressed in the tea 
ceremony’s rustic and plain, yet precise and elegant garden, 
room, appointments, food, manners and particularly its 
ceramics. See also sabi. 

waka Literally “poetry of Wa”—or Japan; thirty-one-syllable 
poem in five lines created in the eighth century as an alterna- 
tive to the more classical and formal poetic forms adopted from 
China. It is the basic form from which most other forms of 
Japanese poetry have evolved, including renga and haiku. 
wayod “Japanese style”; term for the early style of the Nara 
(710-794) and Heian (794-1185) periods of Buddhist archi- 
tecture, which seemed native in comparison to Chinese styles 
introduced later in the medicval period (1105-1573). See also 
karayo. 


¥ 

yamato-e Japanese-style painting, as distinct from Chinese 
styles, or kara-e. A soft, colorful and narrative style, yamato-e 
was first developed in the Heian period (794-1185) and con- 
tinued in the medieval period (1105-1573) as an important 
element of imperial-court painting, particularly of the Tosa 
school. From the Momoyama period (1573-1615) onward, it 
has been an important resource for many painters and paint- 
ing movements, not least Rinpa and nihonga. 

y6figa Literally, “Western-style painting”; Japanese painting 
in the Edo period (1615-1868) influenced by Western paint- 
ing techniques, particularly to provide a sense of depth and 
volume through the use of Western and shading perspective. 
yoga Literally, “Western painting”; Western styles of painting 
dating from 1868 and the start of the Meiji period to 1945 by 
Japanese artists using Western perspective and chiaroscuro, 
and working in Western mediums, principally oil paints; con- 
trasted with nihonga. It has continued in the post-war pcriod as 
a genre, although generally an academic one that is consid- 
ered to look back at the pre-war styles and influences. 

yoroi Ancient style of Japanese armor typical of the medieval 
period. | 
yosegi Sculpture construction technique, in which individ- 
ually carved blocks of wood are joined together. The carving is 


then completed and the assembled sculpture finished with 
lacquer and gold leaf or paint. 


Z 

zazen Meditation while sitting straight-backed with legs 
crossed. 

Zen See Buddhism (traditions and schools). 

zendo6 Style of building in Obaku Zen temples specifically for 
practice of the meditation. 


GLOSSARY 


zenga Zen painting and calligraphy; modern term used in two 
art-historical contexts: broadly, for paintings by Zen Buddhist 
priests of China, Korea, and Japan; and, more specifically, for 
work—usually bold and spontaneous—by Japanese Zen 
priests from about 1600 to the present, in which the emphasis 
is on presenting teachings of the Dharma. 
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Period (Stanford University Press, 1980), pp. 553-557, © 1980 by the 
Board of Trustees of the Leland Stanford Jr. University, reprinted with 
the permission of the publisher; Takeuchi, Melinda, “Truc” Vicws: 
Taiga’s Shinkeizu and the Evolution of Literati Painting Theory in 
Japan”, Journal of Asian Studies (February 1989), pp. 16-20, reprinted 
with permission of the Association for Asian Studies, Inc.: 
Waterhouse, D. B., Harunobu and His Age: The Development of Colour 
Printing (The British Museum, 1964), p. 85, reprinted with the per- 
mission of the publisher. 


Japanese artists and historical figures are 
indexed by family name. Buddhist divinities 
and religious figures are indexcd under the 
Japanese form of their name. Chinese names 
and terms are alphabetized according to their 
pinyin spelling. Temple buildings, precincts, 
and subtemples appear as subentries in the 
main entry for the temple complex to which 
they belong. References to figures are in italics 
and by the page number on which the figure 
appears. 


A 

Achaemenid dynasty, Persia 52 

actor prints 274, 275, 286, 287; of Ichikawa 
Danjuro, by Torii Kiyonobu I 281, and Torii 
Kiyomasu I 281, 282; of Segawa 
Tomisaburo II, by Toshtsai Sharaku 286, 
286; by Torii Kiyonaga 284; by Tsuruya 
Kokei 386-7, of Nakamura Utaemon VI 
387, 387; by Utagawa ToyokuniI 288 

Adamantine Howl see Kongo Bosatsu 

agriculture: Jomon period 15; neolithic 14; 

. Yayoi culture 15, 22, 25 

Agyo (Kongo Rikishi; Nid), at Horyuji chtumon 
63, 81; at Todaiji, sculpture by Unkei and 
Kaikei 187-8, 187 

Ainu, the 15, 23, 273, 391 

Akasaka Detached Palace, Tokyo (by 
Katayama Tokuma) 347, 347 

Akechi Mitsuhide (1526-82) 235 

Akita prefecture: Jomon period figurine | 7, 
17; Late Jomon phase stone circles 21, 21 

Allied Occupation 379 

altars: Buddhist, in official residences 42; 
Buddhist temples 61, setting 303: at Joruriji 
150, 151; Middle Jomon phase houses 18; at 
Muroji 136, see also Chusonji; Ky6dgokokuji 

altar table, lacquer, Heian period 106-7, 107 

Amaterasu, sun goddess 23, 24, 26, 30, 40, 
53, 56, 161, 164; Ise inner shrine 55, 161, 
305; Kusanagi sword 57; mirror as symbol 
24, 34, 53, 54-5, 234; in work by Yanagi 
Yukinori 391, 391 

Amida Buddha (Buddha of the west) 130; at 
Byoddin in Phoenix Hall, paintings on doors 
145, 146, wood sculpture of Amida Nyorai 
by Jocho 143-5, 145, 146, 151, 189, 190; 
al Chusonji, statue 153; at Horyiji, wall 
paintings from kendo, Hakuho period 82-3, 
§2; at Hosshdji, images 150, images used in 
ceremony at Hokkaido 310: at Jorurijj 150, 
154-2, 151; at Kinkakuji, statues 227; by 
Kobayashi Kokei 368, 369; raigd paintings 
209, 209, at Mount Koya, painted triptych 
146.7, 146 7,209; at Todaiji, Nara period 88 

Amida Buddhism 169-70, 193, 201; Hénen 
142; Kuya's Amida cult 142; see also Pure 
Land Buddhism 

Amidado (Amida Buddha Hall), at Hojoji 141; 
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at Hosshoji 150; at Joruriji 150, 150 

Amida halls, at Chisonji, Konjikido 152-4, 
152; at Saihoji 232 

Amida Nyorai see Amida Buddha 

Amidism see Amida Buddhism 

Ami school 229, 238 

Amitayurdhyana Sutra see Kanmurydju kyo 

Amitayus Sutra 145 

Amoghavajra (Fukusanzo; 705-74), 
patriarch, portrait by Li Chenu, at 
Kyodogokokuji (Toji) 128, 129 

anami style of sculpture 190 

Anamidabutsu 190, and see Kaikei 

Anderayama, sunshade-shaped haniwa in 
kofun 31—2, 32 

Ando Hiroshige (1797-1858) 292; Fifty-three 
Stations of the Tokaidé 292, 293 

Angoin see Gangoji 

animal husbandry, Jomon period 15 

ani-in gesture 83 

Antoku, infant emperor 102, 167 

Aoki Mokubei (1767-1833) 298-9, 300 

Aoki Shigeru (1882-1911) 375-6; Palace 
Under the Sea 375, 375 

Aomori (prefecture): Final Jomon phase, bow! 
22, 22, figurine 20: paleolithic pottery 13 

apsaras (tennin; celestial nymph), at Byéd6din in 
Phoenix Hall (by Jochd), wood 143, 145; in 
the Taima Mandara (tapestry) 207; at Yashi 
Hachiman Association of Mount 
Koya 147 

Arai Hakuseki (1657-1725) 328 

archery contests, at Sanjdsangendo 154—5 

architectural styles: azekura style 49; daibut- 
suyo (Great Buddha style) 185; “imperial- 
crown style” 349; karayo (Chinese style) 
214-15, 221; Kasuga type of shrine 164: 
nagare type 164; wayd (Japanese style) 214: 
see also gongen zukuri; shinden zukuri; shdin 
zukuri 

architecture: Asuka period 61, 65; Edo period, 
Buddhist 56, 65, 305-8, 349; Hakuho peri- 
od 61, 63,65 (and see Horyuji; Yakushiji); 
heian period 124-5, 132—46, 163-5, Early 
Heian 135-41, Middle Heian 141—6, Late 
Heian, Buddhist temples 149-57, Shingon 


124-5, 132, Shinto shrines 57, 163-5, 238; 


Jémon period 16-17, 16; Kofun period. 
haniwa house and on mirror 34, 34; Meiji 
period, Western and Western influences 
344, 346-51; Momoyama and early Edo 
periods 238-44; Nara period, ai Toshodaiji 
69—7(); Shingon, Heian period 1 24—3; steel- 
reinforced concrete 347-8, 349; Yayoi 
period (Iron Age) 25—6, 25, 49; see also 
brackets; Buddhist temples; castles: chumon; 
Confucian temples; mausolcums: pagodas: 
shinden: Shinto shrines.worship halls: shoin 
zukuri; teahouses; tearooms; Zen temples 
Arishima Takeo (1878-1923) 377 
Arisugawa, Prince, mansion 347 


Arita, porcelain 293-4, 295 

Ariwara no Narihiri, [se monogatari attrib. to 269 

armor |77—8; kabuto (helmet), Momoyama 
period 253, 253; yoroi suit 176, 177-8; 
see also samurai 

art criticism, catalog 229 

art history, Japanese 363 

Aryadeva 59 ; 

Asai Cht. (1856-1907) 357, 373-4, 375, 
378,379; Autumn at Grez 374, 374; Harvest 
373,373 

Asakura Fumio (1883-1964) 357; 

- Suspended Cat 357, 357 

ashide (reed writing) 161 

Ashikaga bakufu 170, 235, 255 

Ashikaga family, catalog of Chinese paintings 
229; patronage of Kano school 254 

Ashikaga shoguns 177, 225, 235 

Ashikaga Takauji (1305-58) 170, 171 

Ashikaga Yoshiaki (r. 1568-73) 171 

Ashikaga Yoshimasa (1430—90) 170, 303; 
Ginkakuji villa 227-8, 229 

Ashikaga Yoshimitsu (1358-1409) 170, 177, 
181; palace of Kinkakuji 170-1, 181, 227, 
228, 228 

Ashikaga Yoshimochi (1380-1428) 224 

Ashuku (Buddha of the east) 82; 130 

asobi (playfulness) 276, 278: 

Asuka: fountain sculpture 45, 45; palace of 
Kiyomihara no miya 45 

Asuka period (552-645) 36, 40, 42; architec- 
ture, Buddhist 61, 65; Buddhism 42,59, — 
142; fountain sculpture 45, 45; imperial 
government 40-1; lacquer 51; manyogana 
writing system 46; scuipture 45, 45, 70-4; 
Shinto shrines 54, 54; Tamamushi Shrine, 
with Buddhist painting 65, 74-7 

Asukadera Buddha (attrib. to Tori Busshi) 
71-2, 71, 80 

Asukadera temple 42, 44, 59, 60, 60, 61, 62; 
Shaka Buddha (attrib. to Tori Busshi) 71-2, 
71, 80; and see Gangoji 

Attainment of Buddhahood Assembly 128 

azekura style of building 49 

Azuchi 235 

Azuchi Castle, Oda Nobunaga’s palace-castle 
235, 236, 239, 240; Kano Eitou’s screens 
and wall paintings 256 

Azuchi-Momoyama period (1573-1615) 236 


B 

Balitsu see Yamamoto Baiitsu 

bakufu (military dictatorship) 102, 119, 177. 
229, 234, 313, 316, 343, 370, 382; Edo 
period 272, 281, 286 (and see Tokugawa 
bakufu); established by Minamoto no 
Yoritomo 167; monopoly on printing of 
calendars 281; patronage by. of the arts 
322. of Zen temple 214; as shogunate 167; 
see also Ashikaga bakufu; Fujiwara bakufu; 
Kamakura bakufu; Tokugawa bakufu 
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baku-han 272, 273 
bakumatsu 278 
“bamboo blind” design 28 
Ban Dainagon ekotoba scroll (attrib. to Tokiwa 
no Mitsunaga) 104, 104, 105, 116, 120-2, 
121, 122, 184, 210, 247 
Bansho Shirabesho (Institute for the Study of 
Western Books) 370 
Baozong huapu (The Eight Albums of Painting) 
327, 330) 
Basho see Matsuo Basho 
bathhouses 284, 285 
Bauhaus 344 
bead see magatama 
Beato, Felice 387 
Bei’an see Ichikawa Bei’an 
Beijing, China 226; atchitecture, Japanese 
Ministry (by Katayama Tokuma) 347; 
Confucian temple 307 
Beisanjin see Okada Beisanjin 
belfries, at Buddhist temples 62, 62, 65, 67, 
141, 150 
bell see do taku 
Benevolent Kings, ceremony 139 
Benten, goddess 291 
Bharhut stupa, India 77 
Bidatsu, emperor (r. 572-86) 29 
bijin themes 384 
bijinga (bijin-e) 278, 279, 279, 284, 292, 
369-70 
biographies (pictorial) of priests/monks 202-5 
bird-and-flower painting 229, 319, 339 
Birushana Buddha 53-4, 59, 60, 76, 161; as 
Dainichi Nyorai 123; at Horyuji in the kondo, 
wall paintings 82; sculpture 80; tantra 123; at 
Todaiji in the Daibutsuden, colossal statue 
59-60, 85, 87, 87, 94; at'Tashddaiji, statuc 
(dry lacquer) on the kondo altar 94, 94,97, 98 
Bishamonten (king of the nor sculpture at 
Horyuji 77 
biwa (lute), Shosoin 49-50, 49, 101 
Bizen, ceramic kilns 179 
Black Seto (Seto Guro) ware 250 
block-printed manuals 327,327 . 
blown-off roof (fukinuki yatai) 117, 121 
blue-and-gold palihing style 254, 261, 262, 
263, 267 
Bockmann, Wilhelm (1832-1902) 346 7, 348 
bodhi tree 57 
Bodhidharma see Daruma 
bodhisattvas 58, 59, 60; Chtguji Miroku - 
statue 78, 79, 80; at Horyiji, six sculptures 
80-1, 80; at Horyiji in the kondo, Hakuho- 
period wall paintings 82, 82, 83; at Horyuji 
in the pagoda, tableaux of clay figures 81; 
images used in ceremony at Hokkaido 310; 
al Kinkakuji, statues 227; at Kongobuji 147, 
149; at Kyodgokokuji (‘loji), sculptures 129- 
30, 131-2; with many heads and arms 123: 
Shaka ‘Triad (by Tori Busshi) 71, 72, 73, 74; 
in Taizokai Mandara 128; Tamamushi 
Shrine, paintings 75, 76, 77, see also Fugen; 
Gakko; Jizd; Kannon; Kongo Ho; Kongosatta; 
Monju: Nikko: Seishi 
Bo Juyi (772-846) 113-14, 114,116 
Bokujinkai (Ink Human Society) 379 
boneless painting method see mokkotsu 
Bonten (divinity) 88; hanging scroll, for 
Shingonin of the imperial palace. Late Heian 
period 157: at Kofukuji. dry lacquer 84; at 
Kyoogokokuji (Toji), sculpture 129, 130, 
1 30, 131; at Todaiji in the Hokked6, dry 
lacquer 88, 93-4 


bowl, gilt-silver, Chinese 50, 50, 51 
boxes 51: Chinese lacquer 51, 51; decorated 
with fan paintings, by Ogata Korin 313, 
314; lacquerware 178, 178; see also inro; 
writing boxes 
brackets (supporting eaves): stylized cloud- 
shape 65; three-stepped, at Toshddaiji 70, 
alt Yakushiji 67 
bronze, Edo period 303 
Bronze Age 15 
Buddha (Enlightened One; butsu) 54, 57-8, 
59, 60, 319; gestures of 71-2, 83, 99, 129; 
historical 57, 58, 71, 72; Todaiji image 46; 
Buddha nature 123, 128; five transcenden- 
tal Buddhas 123-4; Five Wisdoms 123; four 
transcendental (directional) Buddhas 125, 
128, 130, 201; at Hokoji, bronze image 
246; at Horydji in the pagoda, tableaux of 
clay figures 81, 81; kesa worn by 310; Seven 
Buddhas of the Past 125; shogo curls 72; 
teachings of 57 see Dharma; at Todaiji, 
image 46; Universal 94; wisdom fist 
(chikenin) 128, see also Amida Buddha; 
Ashuku; Birushana Buddha; Fukujoju; 
Hoéshé; Miroku (Future Buddha); Shaka 
Buddha; Shakyamuni; Yakushi Buddha 
Buddha of the West see Amida Buddha 
Buddhism 40, 41-2, 53, 57-60, 166; biogra- 
phical emakimono of monks and saints 184; 
bodhi tree 57; chakravartin (universal ruler) 
58; defender of the faith 361; Edo period 
273, 324-5: Lightfold Path 58; Four Noble 
‘Truths 58; funeral structures 36; furniture 
52; fusion with.Shinto 53-4, 161, 355; 
Heian period 100-1, 122-4, texts copied in 
103; Hinayana Buddhism (Shojo) 58, 59; 
karma 57-8, 117, 319; in Korea 40, 41-2, 
46, 58, 59; lotus 76, 389; Mahayana 
Buddhism (Daijo) 58, 59; mandala 123; 
Mantrayana Buddhism 58; Meiji period reac- 
tion against 355; Nara period 54, 161; 
nirvana 81; “nothingness” 325, 325, 361; 
“offing” 379; Otsu-e icons 279; proscription 
of (842) 212; reincarnation 57, 58; role of 
women 209; rosaries 185-6, 186; scriptures 
see sutras; six Buddhist schools (six schools of 
Nara) 58, 59, 60, 100, 122, 124, 129, 131; 
traditions 58, 59; wheel of the law 57; see 
also bodhisattvas; China; Dharma; Nichiren 
Buddhism; Pure Land Buddhism; Shingon 
Buddhism; sutras; Tendai Buddhism; Three 
Sacred Treasures; Zen Buddhism 
Buddhist architecture see Buddhist temples 
Buddhist clergy 60, 123, 142, 185, 310; Edo 
period 325; kasyapa (kesa) robe 3 10-11; 
ritual of ordination 70 
Buddhist painting 41; in Tamamushi Shrine 
74-7 
Buddhist sculpture 41, 355; Early Heian peri- 
od 129-32; early Nara period 84—5; 
Edo period 308-10; medieval, Kei school 
188-95; mid Nara period, at ‘lodaiji temple 
85, 87-94 
Buddhist sculpture studio/workshop 87, 88. 
93,94 
Buddhist temples 41, 42, 48. 60-70, 324; 
Edo period 305-8; Fujiwara-kyo 42, 44; in 
Heian/Nara 48, 103, 238; Late Heian period 
149-57: Meiji period closures 355, 356; 
Momoyama period 305; Nara period 45, 46, 
48; in Osaka 58; shoen lands 101 
Bukan, monk (Fenggan) 217, 223 
Buncho see Tani Buncho 


bunjin (literati) landscape painting 219, 221 

bunjinga painting (wenren hua) 266, 276, 300, 
319, 322, 326-42, 345, 361, 372, 373, 
375, 379: by a woman 332 

Bunraku theater 177, 278, 388 

Bunriha Kenchikukai (Secessionist 
Architectural Society) 350 

Bunten exhibition 359, 376, 378 

Bunto see Hayashi Bunto 

Burges, William (1827-81) 347 

burial mounds, Yayoi period 30, 31 

burials: Jomon period 16, 21, 22; Yayoi period 
25, 28, 30, 35, 45 

“buried-line technique” 365 

Buson see Yosa Buson 

busshi 85 

butsu 57. and see Buddha 

butsuden (Buddha hall) 213; at Manpukuji 
307-8 

Byakko Jin, god 200 

byakugo 189 

by6 bu, (folding screens), paintings on 238, 
245, 245; at Azuchi palace, decoration by 
Kano Eitoku 235; by Kano Eitoku (attrib.} 
256, 257; Ilikone screen 247, 248 -9; by Ike 
Taiga 330, 331; by Kano Sanraku 259, 259; 
by Maruyama Okyo 320, 321; by 
Matsumura Goshun 320-1, 322; Middle 
Heian period 113-14, 114; namban 247, 
248-9; by Ogata Korin 314, 314, 315, 316; 
rakuchii rakugai (Rekihaku screens) 171-7, 
172-3, 174-5; by Sakaki Hyakusen 
329-30, 329; by Seisenin 312, 313; in 
Shésoin 49, £9; by Soga Shohaku 324, 324 

Byoddin temple, Phoenix Mall (Hoado) 143-6, 
143, 144; Amida Buddha (by Joch6), wood 
143-5, 145, 151, 190; apsaras (by Jocho), 
wood 143, 145; painting by Kobayashi 
Kokei 368, 369; paintings on doors 143, 
145-6, 146, 207 


C 

calendars 281 

calligraphy 46-7, 47, 266, 327; Bokujinkai 
379, 381, 381; Go ‘Toba’s last will and testa- 
ment 181-2, 181; Heian period 109-12, 
116; of the medieval imperial court 181-2 

capital citics 40, 42-5, 60; see also Fujiwara; 
Heian; Heijo; Nara city; Tokyo 

Cappelletti, Giovanni (d. c. 1885) 371, 372 

castles 236, 237, 238-41; honmaru (central 
enclosure), at Himeji 241, 241; interiors 
238, 245; tenshu (keep) 239, at Himeji 240, 
241, at Inuyama 239, 240-1; see also 
honmaru; tenshu 

ceramic kilns: double firing 293, 296; Jomon 
period 22; medieval 179-80; nobori gama 
(climbing kilns) 293, 298; raku ware 251; 
reduction and oxidation 179, 251; Yayoi 
period, open fires or pit kilns 27; see also 
porcelain 

ceramics: celadon 179; Edo period 236; 
European porcelain 352; folkcraft movement 
354, 354, 355; glazes 179, 233; haji (every- 
day) 31: Jomon (neolithic), cord-marked 
wares 14, 74, 15, 15, 17, 17, 18, 19, 
“erased cord” 22, 22, “flame wares” (kaen 
doki) 18, 18; Kamegaoka 22, 22; Ko Seto 
(Old Seto) 180, 180; by Korean potters 236, 
251-2: medieval 178 80: Meiji period 351, 
352-3, 352, 354-5; Momoyama period 
247. 250-2; Muromachi period 232, 233; 
paleolithic 13; Satsuma ware 352-3; 


Shigaraki ware (stoneware) 180, 180: 
stoneware 179, 180, 180, 298, 299; studio 
pottery 354, 355; Yayoi period (Iron Age) 
27-8, 27, 28; see also ceramic kilns; Mino; 
porcelain; raku ware; Seto ware; lea bowls; 
tea-ceremony wares; “teapot”; haniwa 

Cezanne, Paul (1839-1906) 377, 378 

chaitya 64- 

Chan Buddhism and temples 211-12, 217, 
219; see also Zen Buddhism 

Chang'an, China 41, 42, 44, 48, 49. 50, 100 

chanoyu see tea ceremony 

chapels and chapel altars 106-7 

chigaidana (interconnected shelves), in shoin 
architecture 241, 241, 242: at Ginkakuji in 
the Dojinsai tearoom 233; at Nijo Castle 
243: at Onjoji 242 

chigi 57 

chiga (boys) images 200-1 

Chigo Daishi (K6b6 Daishi as a child or novice 
monk} 200--1, 201 

chigo monogatari 200-1 

Chikamatsu Monzaemon (1653-1724) 274 

Chikusai monogatari 268 

child sacrifices 31 

China: Amida cults 201; architecture 62, 64, 
214, 227, 241, 305-6, 307, 308, Chinese 
gables 240, 241; box 51, 51; Buddhism 41, 
46, 47, 58, 59, 60, 122, 169; calendar cycle 
23: calligraphy 116: catalog of Chinese 
paintings in Ashikaga collection 229; 
ceramics 178-9, 180, 253, famille-noire 
299, Jian ware 233, porcelain 292-3, 296. 
299-300; Confucianism 41, 46, 53; Daoism 
38, 39, 46, 51, 53, 178: during Kofun 
period 35; figure painting 49; garden sculp- 
ture 45; gilt-silver bowl 50, 50; glass bowl 
from 36; government and bureaucracy 40, 
4.\; Guanyin (Kannon) 73; Han dynasty 28, 
37,48; hollow dry-lacquer technique 85, 
86; influence on Japan 40, 41-2, 49-53, 
Heian period 106—7, Kamakura period 169, 
lacquerware 51; literati painting 221, 229, 
238,266,276, 326-7..330, 335, 337: 
metal objects imported from 26; mirrors 26, 
39, 45; motifs 83, 193, 306, 307; painting 
(styles) 83, 112-13, 114, 205, 210, 216, 
217,238, 254, 273, 311, 314,319; 322, 
323, 333, 338, landscapes 217, 219, 221, 
225, 226; paleolithic sites 13; portraits of 
Shingon Patriarchs | 28—9, 128: prototype 
of F inga kyo scrolls 99; sculpture 72, 73, 
73, 78, 80, 133, 192; silk 48, 52; Silk Road 
trade 48, 52 3: silk-brocaded panel 52, 
53-4; symbols used as decoration in tombs 
38: temples 41; Tiantai sect 122; tomb 
mounds 30; tombs with ceramic figures 31, 
50; writing (ideographic)/inscriptions 45-6, 
4.7; Yayoi culture 23, 28—9; Zen Buddhism 
211, 212; zhong 26, 26; see also Ming 
dynasty; Qing empire; Song dynasty: 
Southern Song dynasty; ‘l’'ang dynasty; 
Wei dynasties 

Chionin temple. Kyoto 203. 209 

Chishakuin temple 244: garden and tearoom 
244, 244: Hasegawa Tohaku's paintings 
244, 260, 261-2 

Chizan sect 244 

chodaigaunae 241, 242: at Nijo Castle 243: at 
Onjoji 242 

Chogen see Shunjobo Chogen 

Chogosonshiji temple 119, 120 

Chojiro see Sasaki Chojiro 


Chdjiyamachi, Ogata Kenzan's pottery studio 
298 

Cho ji jinbutsu giga (Scroll of the Frolicking 
Animals and Humans) 116, 118-19, 118, 
179.7231 

chokkomon design: on haniwa 32, 32; on 
mirrors 34, 34, 35; on tomb wall 37, 37 

Chonen, monk 133 

chonin 343, 351; clothing 253, 254, 274; Edo 
period 237, 238, 272, 273, 274, 276, 300, 
301, 310, 351: genre painting, Momoyama 
and early Edo periods 244, 247; nishiki-e 
commissioned by 281; painters 327; porce- 
lain 295, 300; silken robes 310; sumptuary 
laws 301, 305; ukiyo-e 278, 286, 292 

Choson kingdom, Korea 236, 272 

Christianity 237, 272, 273,279 

Chuguju convent, Miroku statue 78, 79, 80 

Chujo, princess (753-81) 207-9, 207 

chiimon (central gate) 61, 81; see also 
Asukadera: Horyuji: Kofukuji: Yakushiji 

Chiishingura 286 

Chisonji temple 152-4, 157; altar table 106-7, 
107; Konjilkido (Gold-colored Hall) 152-4, 
152; moya 153, altar 153, 153, sculptures 
153, 153; sutra kept at 159-60, 159 

cities, planned 44-5 

clan crest see mon 

clans 40-1; deities associated with 53; provin- 
cial 166—7: Shinto pricsts 53 

clay sculpture (sozo), at Horyuji, pagoda 
tableaux 81, 81, 88, 95, 193; at Todaiji in 
the Hokked6, Kichijoten 95, 95, 97, Nikko 
and Gakk6é 88, 88, 89, 92, Shukongojin 
90-2, 92; at Todaiji in the kaidanin, Shitenno 
88, 90, 91, 92; sozo technique 86, see also” 
haniwa 

clothing see costume 

Collection of Ten Thousand Leaves see Manyosht 

Collin, Raphael 374-5 

color prints see nishiki-e 

conceptual art 389, 391 

Conder, Josiah (1852-1920) 346-7, 348 

Confucian architecture: academies and 
worship halls 306; temples (kd shibyo or 
seidd ) 273, 306-7; at Taku City 307, 307 

Confucianism 41, 46, 53; class Systeme 
abolished 343; Edo period 272—3, 276, 325; 
sages 256; and the samurai 276, 306; 325; 
themes in painting 311 

cosmetic box, lacquer, Heian period 106, 106, 
107 

costume: of chénin 253, 254, 274; of courtesans 
254, 274; hakama (men’s trousers) 1.78, 178; 
of hinin (outcasts) 273; kariginu (hunting 
jacket) 169; kesa (kasyapa), priests’ robes 
310-11, 311; kimono 178; kosode 274, 305, 
mounted on a screen 253-4, 254;Momoyama 
period 253-4, 254; uchikake, by Gion Nankai 
305, 304; see also sumptuary laws 

courtesans 275: clothing 254, 274; Hikone 
screen 247, 248-9; paintings and prints of 
(bijinga) 278, 279, 279: ukiyo-e woodblock 
prints 280. 281. 282, 286—7 

crane, as symbol 223. 330 

creation myth 13 

“crouching” female figurine, Final Jomon 
phase 20, 21 

crown (cap), Kofun period 35, 36 

cypress wood, Japanese (hinoki) 132, 136; for 
sculptures, at Byoddin in Phoenix Mall 
143-5, 145, at Morynji 78, at Jingoji 132-3, 
133, at Joruriji 151, at Muroji 136-7. 137, 
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at Sanjusangend6d 195, 195, 196, at Todaiji 
186, 186; for roofing, at Heian/Kyoto 
imperial palace 104, at Joruriji 150, at 
Muroji 135; for Tamamushi Shrine 75 


D ' 

Dabaojijing see Daihoshakkya 

dada 389 

Daibutsu (Great Buddha) see Birushana 

Buddha 

Daibutsuden (Great Buddha Hall) see Todaiji 

daibutsuyd (Great Buddha style) 185 

Daigakuryo university 41 

Daigo, emperor (r. 897-930) 119, 137 

Daigoji temple (Temple of Buddha's Excellent 
Teachings), Kyoto 137—9; lacquerware 
implements for tea ceremony and tenmoku 
tea bowls 252-3, 252; print of Hideyoshi 
by Kitagawa Utamaro 286; scrolls 98, 
98-9 

Kami (Upper) Daogoji, Yakushi Triad 137, 
Yakushido (Yakushi Hall) 137; 

Shimo (Lower) Daigoji 137, 253; pagoda 
137, 138, 138, wall paintings 137, 
138-9,139; Sambo-in 253; Shakado 
(Shaka Hall) 137 

Daigokuden (Great Audience tall), 

Heian/Kyoto 103, 104, 177 

Daihoshakkyo (Dabaojijing) (attrib. to Empress 
komyo) 47, 47 

Daiitoku My66 130, 131 

Daikandaiji temple, Fujiwara 42; 62 

daimyo 167-8, 169, 177, 234, 235-6, 237, 

238, 343; castles 239; ceramics industry 

292, 293, 294, 300; Edo period 272, 277; 

mansions of 24.2; as patrons, of the arts 

175, of painting 255, 273, of temples 242; 
tea ceremony 250; votive paintings of horses 
pledged by 254-5: wall paintings in resi- 

dences 311; yoroi suit of armor for 176, 

177-8; Zen sects 212; see also han’ 

Dainichi Nyorai 123, 129, 142; al Chusonji: 

153; at Daigoji, wall painting in the pagoda 

138-9, 139; at Kongo Sanmaiin 125; at 

Kyoogokokuji (Toji), sculpture 128, 130, . — 

130, 131, by Kori and Kosh6, in the kado 

308, 309 

Daisenin, Daitokuji temple, Kyoto: fusuma 

(sliding-door panels), by Motonobu, in the 

kyakuden 229, 231, 231, by Soami 229, 

230; garden 216-17, 216 

Daishi (K6b6 Daishi) 132 see Chigo Daishi 
Daitokuji temple, Kyoto 216, 217, 223, 261; 
fusuma panels lor the Jukoin, by Kano Eitoku 

255, 255; Mu Qi's triptych 222, 223; 

see also Daisenin 

dakkatsu kanshitsu see hollow dry-lacquer 

Daoism 38, 39; 46, 51, 53; crane 223, 330; 
Mount Horai 178, 243 

Dark Warrior of the North, wall painting at 
Takamatsu Tomb 38, 39 

Daruma (Bodhidharma) 211-12, 217; face on 
ojime 301; by Nantenbd 361-2, 362 

Dasoku 323 

decorative and applied arts: Edo period, 

Buddhist shrine and robes 310—11; Meiji 

period 351—5; Nara period 49-50, 51, 52; 

see also ceramics; costume; lacquerware: 

metalworking; textiles 

deer: Buddhist symbolism 57; depicted in 
Kasuga mandala 234, 234 

Deer Scroll, by Hon'ami K6etsu and Tawaraya 
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Sotatsu 268, 268, 301 

Degas, Edgar (1834-1917) 284 

demons see Ryuatoki; Tentoki 

Dengyod Daishi see Saicho 

Deshima Island see Nagasaki 

Dharma 57, 59, 66, 73, 75, 84 

diagram of the universe 64 

Diamond World Mandala see Kongokai 
Mandara 

diary of Lady Murasaki see Murasaki Shikibu 
nikki emaki 

Diet building, Tokyo 344, 344, 348; library in 
Akasaka Detached Palace 347 

dining services 50 

dishes, for food at tea ceremony 250; Oribe 
ware 250, 251 

Dogen, monk (1200-53) 179 

dogu see figurines 

Dojinsai see tearooms 

Dakyo, monk 60, 100, 132 

Domestic Industrial ixposition (1877) 358 

Dong Qichang (1555-1636) 326 

door panels see fusuma . 

do shakuga imagery 217, 221, 224 

Dosho, monk 59 

dé taku (bell) 26-7, 26, 30 

double-roof system. see mokoshi 

Dragon Pond Society (Rytichikai) 363 

dry-lacquer sculpture 85, 86; and see hollow 
dry-lacquer 

Duchamp, Marcel 346 

Dunhuang, China 47, 48; wall paintings 77, 
77,443 

Dutch studies see rangaku 

Dutch traders, on Deshima island, Nagasaki 
237,277,318 


E 

Early Heian period (794~951) 100, 101; 
architecture 135-41; sculpture, at 
Kyoogokokuji (Toji), Buddhist 129-32, at 
Muroji 136~—7, 137; Tendai and Shingon 
Buddhism introduced 122; see also Muroji 
temple 

early Nara period, sculpture and painting, at 
Kofukuji 84-5, 85 

Early Nine Years’ War (1051-62) 152 

earrings: Jomon period 16, 16; Kofun tomb : 
33; 35 

“earth wiluess” gesture (sukuchi-in) 99 

Echizen, ceramic kilns 179 

Edo 237, 274; entertainment quarters 274, 
275; panoramas of 244; renamed ‘lokyo 
343; Rikugien Gardens 275, 276; Tokugawa 
leyasu’s fortress 236; Ueno 306; Yushima 
district 306 

Edo Castle 239, 240, 272; ceiling paintings fry 
Kano Hogai) 363; Kano Tanyu’s studio 311 

Edo period (Tokugawa period; 1615-1868) 
272-342; architecture 56, 65, 305-8, 349; 
ceramics 236, 292-300; chénin (townsfolk) 
237, 238, 300, 301, 310, 351; clothing see 
textiles below; Confucianism 272-3, 276, 
325; crafts 355; gold leaf 245; horse’s eye 
design on ceramics 354; Kitano shrine as 
mausoleum 165; Kyoto 177; lacquerwarce 
300-2; metalworking 302-4; pagoda- 
shaped shrine, wood 310, 310; painting 
273, 274, 311-42, bunjinga 326-42, eccen- 
tric painters 322-4, Kano school 229, 
311-12, realistic schools (yé fuga and 
Maruyama-Shij6) 317-22, Rinpa school 


312-17, zenga tradition 324 6; representa- 
tions of common people 247; rice granaries 
56; sculpture, Buddhist 308-10; shoguns 
see Tokugawa shoguns; sumptuary laws 
254; textiles, clothing 253, 254, 304-5, 
310-11, 311; urbanization 237—8; wood- 
block prints 274, 275, 301, 327, 382 

edono (picture hall) see Horyuji 

Higa monogatari (A ‘Tale of Flowering Fortunes) 
142 

Fight Albums of Painting (Baozong huapu) 327, 
330 

Fight Classes of Beings, early Nara sculptures 
84—5 

Eight Eccentrics 322—4 

Eightfold Path 58, 70 

Eikoh Hosoe (b. 1933) 387-8, 389; Yukio 
Mishima 388, 388 

Eiko Ishioka, poster designed by 388, 388 

E inga kyo scrolls 98, 98-9, 99 

Hiraku [ozen (1795-1854) 355, 299-300, 300 

Eisen see Okuda Eisen 

ema (votive painting) 322 

emakimono, emaki (handscrolls): Heian period 
98-9, 115, 116-22; Kamakura period 115, 
268, 312; medieval period 182-4, 
198-200; onna-e style 116; otoko-e style 
116, 121, 184; reformatted to screens and 
door panels 244 

emishi (barbarian) 25 

Emmanin temple, Otsu 319 

emperors: divine descent 60; images of prize 
bulls 255; Jimmu as first human empcror 
23; medieval period 181: poet-emperors 
181; restoration of (1868) 102, 303, 305, 
307: see also insei 

Enchin, monk (814—91) 128, 139 

Ende, Hermann (1829-1907) 346, 348 

Engakuji, Kamakura 226; Buddha relic 227; 
shariden 214~—15, 215 

engi 119, 120 

Eni, Ippen Hijiri-e illustrated by 204-5, 204-5 

Inka (1628?-95) 309-10; Nio 310, 310 

Enlightenment tales (hosshin mono) 201 

Enni Benen (ShGichi Kokushi; 1202-80) 213 

Enomoto Kikaku (1661-1707) 332; Melon 
Skin 332-3, 333 

Enoshima 284, 291-2, 292 

Enryakuji (monastery) 122, 123, 139, 142, 169 

entertainment districts see pleasure districts 

Enté hyakushu (Hundred Poems from a Distant 
Isle), Go Toba's collection of poems 181 


Eshin, nun (1182-1270) 209 


Ii Shino ware 250, 250 

eta (impure) 273 

etoki 112 

ewer (“teapot”), Late Jomon phase 22, 22 


E 

face mask, by Myochin Muneakira 302, 303 

Fan Daosheng (1637-1701) 308 

fans and fan paintings: by Ogata Korin 313, 
314; by Tawaraya Sotatsu 268-9, 269, 270, 
313 

fan-shaped designs {fan print), by Utagawa 
Toyokuni I 288, 289 

Fauvism 378, 379 

fear-noet gesture (semut-in) 71-2, 132, 149 

felt carpets and rugs 51, 52 

Fenollosa, Ernest 74, 363, 364 

feudalism 168 

figures, clay, tableaux at Horyuji in the chiznon 
81, 81 


figurines (dogu), Jomon period 16, 17, 17, 19, 
19, 20-1, 20, 21 

fishermen’s ceremony, at Hokkaido 310 

fishing 57; Jomon period 15, 20 

Five Kings of Higher Knowledge see Godai 
My0oo; see also Godaido 

Five Power Bodhisattvas see Godairiki Bosatsu 

Five Wisdoms of the Buddha 1 23 

flower arranging, Ashikaga shogunate 171, 
228; see also ikebana 

flower vases: metal, Edo period 302-3; 
mimikuchi 303, 305 

“flying-white” technique (hihaku) 327 

folding screens see byobu 

folkcraft movement (mingei) 345—6, 354, 361, 
379, 386. 

folk paintings, Otsu-e 361 

folktales 103, 115, 116, 120 

Fontanesi, Antonio (1818-81) 371, 372-3, 
374, 375; Shinobazu Pond 372, 372 

foot stand, lacquer, Heian period 106, 106 

fountain sculpture, stone, Asuka period 45, 45 

four directional Buddhas see four transcenden- 
tal Buddhas 

four directions, at Takamatsu Tomb, in wall 
paintings 38 

Four Gentlemanly Accomplishments 247 

Four Gentlemen 327 

Four Guardian Kings see Shitenno 

Four Noble Truths 58 

four transcendental (directional) Buddhas 
125, 128, 130, 201]; see also Amida Buddha; 
Ashuku; Fukajéoju; Hosho; Muryoju; 

Fudodo, Early Jomon period building 17 

fudoki reports 23, 31 

Fud6 My6o6 (Acala; the Immovable One) 361; 
Daishi (Kobo Daishi) images 132; on kabuto 
helmet 253; by Kano Hogai 363-4, 364; at 
Kyoogokokuji (Toji), wood sculpture 130, 
131, 131, 132; at Onjoji, painting as the 
Yellow Fudo (copy) 139, 140 

Fugen (bodhisattva) 84, 149 

Fujin (God of Wind): byobu by Tawaraya 
Sotatsu 269-70, 270; sculpture at Sanju 
sangendo 195, 196, 233, 270 

Fujinoki Tomb, Ikaruga 37—8, 38, 59 

Fujishima Takeji (1867-1943) 376; Butterflies 
376, 376 

Fujiwara: as first capital city (694) 41, 42-3, 
43, 44-5, 60; Buddhist temples 42, 44, 62; 
fire 60; Great Audience Uall (Daigokuden) 
42; palace 42, 45; Shinto shrines 44; see also 
Asukadera temple; Daikandaiji temple; 
Kawaradera temple; Yakushiji temple 

Fujiwara bakufu 167, 168, 170 

Fujiwara clan 53, 101, 234; kanpaku 167, 
168; mausoleums for 153; narrative about 
142; rebellions 102; temples and shrines 
founded by 44, 67, 164, and see Kasuga 
Shrine; Kofukuji 

Fujiwara no Fuhito (659-720) 67, 189 

Fujiwara Hidebira (1096-1187) 152; tomb of 
153 

Fujiwara no Kaneie (929-90) 105 

Fujiwara no Kiyohira (1051-62) 152: tomb 
for 153 


Fujiwara no Michinaga (966-1027) 107, 108, 


153, 183; temples built by 141, 143, 144 
Fujiwara no Michitsuna’s mother 105, 111 


Fujiwara Motohira (d. 1154) 152; tomb of 153 


Fujiwara no Nobuyori (1133-60) 183 
Fujiwara no Nobuzane (1177-1265), scroll 
attributed to 111, 111 


Fujiwara period see Middle Heian (Fujiwara) 
period 

Fujiwara no Shoshi 183 

Fujiwara no Takanobu (c. 1146-c. 1206), 
original painted portraits of Minamoto 
Yoritomo attributed to 168-9, 168 

Fujiwara no Tametoki (949-1029) 114 

Fujiwara no Tangetsu 100 

Fujiwara no Teika (1162-1241), Meigetsuki 
(Chronicle of the Bright Moon) (diary) 182—3 

Fujiwara no Tokihira 164 

Fujiwara no Tokiko see Sanmi, Lady 

Fujiwara no Toyonari (704-65) 207 

Fujiwara no Tsunetaka (Tosa Tsunetaka) 171] 

Fujiwara Yasuhira 153 

Fujiwara no Yorimichi (990-1074) 143 

Fujiwara no Yoshifusa (804—72) 120-1 

fukinuki yatai (blown-off roof) 117, 121 

Fukui caves, Kyushu 13 

Fukui prefecture, Jomon period cemetery 16 

Fukujoju (Buddha of the north) 82, 130 

lukukenjaku Kannon, sculptures: at Kofukuji 
in the Nanendo (by Kokci), wood 188, 189; 
at Todaiji in the Hokkedo, aep-lapgue 87-8, 
88,93, 189 

Fukuoka prefecture see Takehara Tomb; 
Yoshitake Takagi 

Fukusanzo see Amoghavajra 

Pukushima prefecture, Final Jomon phase 
figurine 20, 21 

Fukuzawa Yukichi (1835-1901) 356; bronze 
portrait by Okuma Ujihiro 356, 356 

Fuller Company of Chicago 348 

Punaki rakuchu rakugai screens 246-7. 246—7 

Funayama Tumulus 36 

furniture 51-2; Heian period 106: shoin 
architecture 241 

Furuta Oribe (1544-1615) 250 

Fusainkai (Sketching Society) 378, 379 

fusuma (sliding-door panels) 245, 245; at 
Azuchi palace, decoration by Kano Eitoku 
235; in the Daisenin, by Kano Motonobu, in 
the kyakuden 229, 231, 231, by Soami 229, 
230; at Daitokuji for the Jukoin, by Kano 
Fitoku 255, 255, 256; Heian/Kyoto imperial 
palace 104, 104; Momoyama and early Edo 
period artists 238, 244, 245, 254-71, in 
shoin 241-2, 241; at Nagoya Castle, by Kano 
Tanya 311, 312; at Onjoji in the Kangakuin, 
by Kano Milsunobu 257, 258 

Futatsuyama Tomb, haniwa 30-1, 31 

Future Buddha see Miroku 


G 

Gaho see Hashimoto Gaho 

Gakk6 (bodhisattva): at Daigoji, wood1 37-8; 
at Todaiji in the Hokkedo, clay 88, 88, 89, 
92; at Yakushiji 83, 84 

Gangodji temple, Heijé (Angoin; formerly 
Asukadera, then Yakushiji) 43, 44, 59, 60, 
62, 66 - 

Gangyo, monk, narrative scroll 198-200, 199 

Ganjin (JJianzhen), Chinese monk (688-763) 
59, 69-70, 94, 97, 123, 133; dry-lacquer 
portrait, at Toshodaiji 94—5, 95 

Garbhadhatu Mandala (Womb World) 123 

gardens and garden design: at Chishakuin 
244, 244; Edo period, public 275; Heian 
period 45, 105, 107-9; at Kinkakuji and 
Ginkakuji 227, 228: Meiji period 350, 351, 
351; Nara period 45; Nibo no Miya, Heijo 
palace 44, 45; Shiogama imagery 178; Zen 
temples and subtemples (karesansui, dry 


landscapes) 212, 213, 215-18, 244, at 
Daisenin 216-17, 216, at RyGanji215 16, 
216, 217 

garments see costume 

Geiami (1431-85) 229 

geisha 275-6 

Geky6 (Outer Capital) 44 

Gemmei, Empress 23 

Gemmyo, Emperor (r. 708-15) 40 

gendai kaiga 379 

Genji monogatari emaki (scrolls), Heian period 
105, 116-18, 116, 117, 121; thirteenth 
century 183; recreated at Katsura Imperial 
Villa 243 

Genji monogatari (Tale of Genji) (written by 
Murasaki Shikibu) 101, 105, 107, 109, 
112, 114; illustrated on folding screens 
(byo bu), by Kano Sanraku 259, 259, by 
Seisenin 312, 313; illustrated editions of 
112; Kamakura period emakimono of 182; 
Ogata K6rin’s illustrations of 313; paintings 
102 

Genkei see Shoun Genkai 

Genpei Civil War (1180—5) 69, 85, 102, 119, 
152, 167, 181, 184, 210, 211 

genre painting 244~7 

Genroku era (1688-1703) 274, 278, 279, 294 

Genshin, monk (942-1017) 142, 147, 201; 
Ojé yoshit (essay) 210 

Gérdme, Jean-Léon (1824-1904) 372-3 

ghosts 100, 289, 291, 291, 382-3 

Gien, abbot (1558-1626) 253 

Ginkakuji (Temple of the Silver Pavilion; 
formerly Jishoji), Kyoto 227-8, 229; Togudo 
231, Dojinsai tea-room 232-3, 232 

Gion festival 171, 172, 173, 177, 233, 244, 
246 

Gion Nankai (1677-1751) 327; Plum 
Blossoms 327, 328; uchikake by 305, 305 

Gion shrine, Kyoto 177 

Gisho, monk, narrative scroll 1 98-200, 198-9 

glass, Kofun tomb, bowl 35-6, 36 

Godai Kokuzo Bosatsu (Five Limitless Wisdom 
Bodhisattvas), at Kyoogokokuji (Toji) 130; 
see also Kongo Gyo; Kongo Haramitsu; Kongo 
Ho; Kongosatta 

Godai Myo (Five Kings of Higher Gapedetad 
128, 130; Late Heian period paintings 157, 
157, 158; see also Daiitoku; Fudo My66; 
Gozanze; Gundari; Kongo Yasha 

Godaido, at Hosshoji 150 

Go Daigo, emperor (r. 1319-39) 170 

Godairiki Bosatsu (Five Power Bodhisattvas) 
129-30; at Yashi Hachiman Association of 
Mount Kéya, painting in the Jahakkain 139, 
141; see also Kongoku Bosatsu 

God of Thunder 164, 169; see Raijin 

God of Wind see Fujin 

Go Enya, emperor (r. 1372-82; 1358-93), 
Shinsen roeshti sho 182, 182 

gofun (gesso) 132, 137 

Go Fushimi, emperor (1288-1336; 
r 1299-1301) 203 

Go Horikawa, empcror (1212 34; 1r 1222-32) 
183 

Gohyaku Rakanji (Temple of the Five Hundred 
Arhats) 308; sculpture by Shoun Genkei 
288, 308-9, 309 

Go Kameyama, emperor (r. 1373-92) 170 

gold see tea bowls 

gold (cut foil) decoration see kirikane 

gold leaf, used on screens and fusuma 238, 245 

Go Mizuno, emperor (1596-1680; 
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r. 1611-29) 259, 310 

Go Nara, emperor (1527 58) 182 

gongen zukuri (mausoleum architecture) 165, 
305 

Go Nijo, emperor (r. 1302-8) 212 

Gosakuramachi, empress (r. 1762—70) 60 

Go Sanjé6, emperor (r. 1068—72) 101-2 

Go Shirakawa, emperor (1127-92; 
r, 1155-58) 119, 154, 161, 167, 168, 170, 
183, 196, 202 

Goshun see Matsumura Goshun 

Gossamer Years (Kagero nikki), diary by 
Fujiwara no Michitsuna'’s mother 105, 111 

Go Toba emperor (1179-1239; r. 1184-98) 
102, 170, 181, 190, 196, 199-200, 202; 
Ento hyakushu 18]; last will and testament 
181-2, 181 

government system (bureaucracy), Asuka 
period 40-1 

Gozanze Myoo (Subduer of the Three Worlds) 
£30) 1371 

Granary, Kofun period, on mirror 34, 34, 
sec also rice granaries 

Great Audience Hall see Ohiroma 

Gropius, Walter 350,351 | 

Guangwu, emperor (r. 25-58) 28 

Guanyin see Kannon 

guest hall see kyakuden 

guilds 85,177, 237,273 - 

Gu Kaizhi (c.344~—c. 406), Admonitions of the 
Court Instructress to the Ladies of the Palace 368 

Gundari My66 (Treasure-Producer) 130, 131 

Gunma prefecture, Final Jomon phase figurine 
21, 21; haniwa in kofun 30-1, 31, 32, 33 

Gutai Bijutsu Kydkai (Gutai Art Association) 389 

Gyokudo see Uragami Gyokudo 


H 

haboku (broken ink) 226, 227 | 

Hachiman, god 161; at Jingoji, painting of 190; 
shrines and altars 165, 355; statues of 161; 
at-Tédaiji’s Hachiman Shrine, statue in the 
guise of a monk, by Kaikei 190, 192, 192 

Hachiman Shrine (Hachimanden) see Todaiji 
temple 

Hachiman Triad, at Yaskushiji 161-3, 162 

Hagiwara Sakutaro, portrait of (by Uncut 
Koshiro) 385-6, 386 

haiden (worship hall) 165; at Kitano 
‘Tenmangu 164—5, 164; at Toshogu 305, 
306, 306 

haiga painting 332-3, 345, 361, 362-3 

haiku (poetry) 110, 281, 291, 329, 332, 333, 
362 

haji (everyday ceramics) 31 

hakama (men's trousers) 178, 178 

Hakubakai (White Horse Society) 375, 376, 379 

Hakuho period (645-710) 36, 41, 42; 
architecture, Buddhist 61, 62, 65 (and see 
Horyuji; Yakushiji); capital city 41; 
sculpture 73, at [loryuji 62, 77-81, at 
Yakushiji 62, 83-4; wall painting, at 
aHoryuji 82-3 

Hakuin Ekaku (1685--1768) 325, 361; mu 
325, 325; One Hand Clapping 325-6, 326 

Hamada Sh6ji (1894-1978) 354; dish/plate 
354, 354 

han (ryd), daimyo’s domain 272, 273 

handscrolls 368; Heian period 107; see also 
emakimono 

Han dynasty, China 28, 37, 48 

hanging scrolls: by Nantenb6 362; by Tomioka 
Tessai 361, 362; Heian period 220, Late 
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Heian period, for the Shingonin of the 
imperial palace 157, 158; kakemono 220 

haniwa (clay sculptures), Kofun period 30-4, 
35, farmer 33, 33, female head 33, 34, 
house 34, 34, monkey 33, 33, shield-shaped 
32. 32, sunshade-shaped 31-2, 32, warrior 
32, 33; used in work by Yanagi Yukinori 
391, 391 

Hannyaharamita kyo 159, 160 

Hanshu 28, 46 

Hara, Shoinji temple 325 

hare motif 295, 297 

harmika (little palacc) 64, 64 

harpoons, Jomon period 15, 20 

Hartnett, William 386 

Harunobu see Suzuki Harunobu 

Hasegawa Tohaku (1539-1610) 238, 258, 
259-63, 311; at Chishakuin, Maple Tree 
244, 260, 261-2; Monkey Reaching for the 
Moon, fusuma panels for Konchi-in teahouse 
260, 261; Pine Forest 262, 263 

Hashiguchi Goyo (1880-1921) 384; Nakatani 
Tsura Sitting Before the Dressing Stand 384, 385 

Ilashimoto Gaho (1835-1908) 363, 364; 
White Clouds, Red Leaves 364, 364 

Hasshii gafu see Eight Albums of Painting 

Hata Chitei, Shd toku taishi eden 112, 113 

Hata family 237-8 

hatto (lecture hall; Hall of the Law) 213; at 
Manpukuji 308 

haya (swift) raigo 209 

Hayano Hajin 333 

Hayashi Bunto (1882-1966) 362-3; Autumn 
Neighbours 362-3, 363 

heart. pillar 64, 65 

Heian (modern Kyoto) 100, 102, 103-4; 
Buddhist temples 103, 238; as capital city 
(794) 36, 41, 45, 97, 100, 119, 122; 


Daigokuden (Great Audience Hall) 103, 104, 


177; imperial court 36; imperial palace 
complex (Heian/Kyoto) 45, 102, 103-4, 
Seiryéden 103-4, 104, 105; Shingonin, 
Mishiho service 157, Myoo paintings 141, 
157, 157; Shishinden (Throne Hall) 103-4, 
103; life at court 104-9; plan of 102; shin- 
den 103, 105-6, 107, 183: see also Kyoto 
Heian period (794 1185) 41, 42, 100; 
architecture 105, Buddhist 132-57, 238, 
Shingon 124-5, 132, Shinto 57, 163-5, 
238; arms and armor 177; Buddhism 
100-1, 122-4, 161; Buddhist art 42; 
Buddhist temples 238; calligraphy 45, 
109-12, 116; emakimono, emaki99, 115, 
116-22, 183; gardens 45, 105, 107-9; 
hanging scrolls and illustrated sutras 
157-61, 220; interiors 104, 105-7; kosode 
253; lacquer 106-7; life at court 104—9; 
literature 109-12, 181, 270; painting, early 
portraits 128-9, Godairiki Bosatsu 139-41, 


mandala 138-9, raigo 146-7, Shaka 147-9, 


yamato-e and kara-e 112-16; poetry 101, 
102, 105, 106, 107, 109, 110, 298, 314; 
raigd triptych 146-7, 146—7, 209; sculpture 
129-34, 136-8, 143-6, 151-7, 16], 308, 
Shinto 161-3; Shinto 53, 54; Shinto 
architecture (shrines) 57, 238; Shinto arts 
161-5; wandering pricsts 309; writing 


systems 45, 109; yamato-e painting 112-16; 


see also shinden 

Heiji monogatari emaki (Scrolls of Events of the 
Heiji Period) 183-4, 184-5 

Heiji (Heike) rebellion (1160) 102, 154, 167, 
181, 183-4 


Heijo (modern Nara): artifacts 48; as capital 
city (710) 41, 43-5, 43, 61, 84, 100; map 
43; palace, Suzaku Oji 44, 44, 45, 46, Nibo 
no Miya gardens 44, 45; six schools of 
Buddhism 59; Yakushiji temple 43, 84; see 
also Gangoji temple; Horyuji: Kasuga Shrine; 
Kofukuji; Nara city; Todaiji temple; Tosho 
daiji temple 

Heike monogatari (Tale of the Heike) 167, 181, 
368 

Heike noékyo (Sutras Dedicated by the Heike) 103, 
160, 161, 267, 267 

hermitage, Mount Hiei 122 

hibitsu (secret treasure) 139 

Hidehira see Fujiwara Hidehira 

Hidetada see Tokugawa Hidetada 

Hideyori see Kano Hideyori 

Hideyoshi see Toyotomi Hideyoshi 

Hie Shrine 57 

Uigashiyama (Eastern Hills) 100, 214, 227, 
244, 351 

Higuchi Ichiyo (1872-96) 370; portrait by 
Kaburagi Kiyokata 370, 371 

hihaku see “flying-white” technique 

Hijikata see Tatsumi Hijikata 

hikime kagibana 117 

Hikone castle 237 

Hikone screen 247, 248-9, 253 

Himegami, deity 162 

Himeji Castle (White Heron Castle), Hyogo 
237, 240, 240, 241; honmaru (central 
enclosure) 241, 241: tenshu 240, 241 

Himiko, female ruler 28, 29 ? 

Hinayana Buddhism (Shgo) 58, 59 

hinin (non-human)2 73 

hinoki see cypress wood 

hip-slung poses 83, 90, 137, 188, 194 

Hirado porcelain kilns 296, 297 

Hiraga Gennai (1728-79) 318-19 

hiragana script 109, 110, 170,111, 161, 199, 
278 

Hiragushi Dencht (1872-1979) 360; 
Reincarnation 360 1, 360 

Hiraizumi 152, 153, 167: see also Chtsonji 
temple 

Hirohito, Empéror (d. 1989) 346, 391 

Hiroko Nakamura see Soleisu XII 

Hiroshige see Ando Hiroshige 

Hiroshige Il 345 

Hiroshima, castle 237; see also Itsukushima 
Shrine 


‘[lirotari see Mononobe Hirotari 


Hishida Shuns6 (1874-1911) 364-5, 367; 
Fallen Leaves 365, 365 

Hishikawa Moronobu (1618-94) 280; 
Yoshiwara no tei (The Appearance of 
Yoshiwara) 280, 281 

[logai see Kano Hogai 

Hogen monogatari (Tales of the Ho gen Rebellion) 
313 

Hogen rebellion (1156-9) 102, 167, 313 

Hoitsu see Sakai Hoitsu 

hojo (abbot’s residence) 213: at Daiscnin, 
garden 216, 217: at seen LLF 

TIlojo Masako 170 

H6j6 Tokimasa 170 

H6j6 Yoshitoki 170 

H6joji temple 141-2, 141, 143, 153; Amidado 
(Amida Buddha Hall) 141, 141: sculpture by 
Jocho 144 

Hokkaido: the Ainu 13, 23; Jomon pottery 1 5; 
statues for ceremony 310 

Hokked6 see ‘l6daiji temple, Hokkedo 


Hokkei see Totoya Hokkei 
Hokke sect 229 
Hokoji temple 246 
Hokokuby6, mausoleum and Shinto shrine, 
Kyoto 246, 305 
Hokuendo (North Octagonal Hall) see Kkofukuji 
Hokusai see Katsushika Hokusai 
hollow dry-lacquer (dakkatsu kanshitsu) 85, 86; 
Toshddaiji statues 94-5, 94, 95 
Hon’ami Koetsu (1558-1637) 238, 251, 266, 
267-71, 274, 297, 300, 312, 313: Deer 
Scroll 268, 268; Mount Fuji tea bow! 251, 
252; Shin kokinshit 267-8, 268 
honden (main hall), of Shinto shrines, at Isc 
55-7, 55, 163, at Izumo 56, 56, 37, 163: 
offerings 56 
Honen (1133-1212) 142, 201-3, 205, 209 
Honen Shé nin eden (Legend of the Holy Man 
Honen) 202-3, 202 
Honenji, byd bu by Seisenin 312, 313 
honji suijaku (Theory of Origin and 
Manifestation) 161 
honmaru (centrad enclosure of castle), at 
Himeji 241, 241 
Honshi island 13; Jimmu 23, 24; Jomon cul- 
ture 15.16, £6, 17, 17, 13, 260,22, 25; 
“nacification” of 164; palcolithic com- 
‘ munity 13; Yamato state 29; Yayoi period 
~ 22,254.26, 27, 29 
H66d6 see By6ddin temple, Phoenix Hall 
Horiguchi Sutemi (b. 1895) 350; Okada 
residence 350, 350 
horse’s eye design 354, 354 
Horyiji (Temple of the Exalted Law) 61, 62-5, 
62; belfry 62; Daihdzoden (Great 'l'reasure 
House) 74, 78; kodo (lecture hall) 62, 65: 
Nandaimon (Great South gatc) 62; paint- 
ings in edono (picture hall) by Hata Chitei 
112 13, 113; sutra repository 62, 65; 
Wakakusadera renamed as 59, 61, 62 
art/objects in: box, Chinese lacquer 51, 51; 
Kudara Kannon (in the Daihozdden) 78, 
79; silk-brocaded panel 52-3, 52; see also 
Tamanushi Shrine 
chumon (central gate) 62, 63, 64, 65; 
guardian Nio figures (Agyo and Ungyo) 
63, 81 
kondo (“golden hall”) 62, 63—5, 63; altar 
with statues 63-4, 77 8, 77, 78; wall 
paintings, Hakuho period 82-3, 82, 84; 
Yakushi Buddha (by Tori Busshi) 72, 73, 80 
pagoda 62, 63, 64-5, 64, 65; heart pillar 
64, 65; tableaux of clay figures 81, 81, 
88, 95,193 
sculpture: Hakuho sculpture in 62, 77-81; 
Shaka Triad (by Tori Busshi) 71, 80 (and 
see kondo, pagoda and Yumedono) 
Yumedono (Ifall of Dreams) 67; Kannon 
statue 67, 73-4, 74 
Hosho (Buddha of the south) 82, 130 
hoshti 64, 65 
hosoge decoration 153 
Hosokawa Katsumoto (1430-73) 215-16 
Hosokawa Masamoto 216 
hosshin mono (Enlightenment tales) 20] 
Hosshoji temple 149-50, 213; Amidado 150; 
Amida images 150; Godaido 150; pagoda 150 
Hoss6 school of Buddhism 59, 60, 135, 188. 
190, 202 
Hotei, monk 217: image at Manpukuji 307: 
ink painting by Hakuin Ekaku 325-6, 326 
Huiguo (Keika: 746-805) 123, 128, 129 
human bones: red ocher paint on 28; 


vermilion paint on 37 
Hungry Tigress Jataka: Dunhuang, wall paint- 
ing 77, 77;'lamamushi Shrine panel 76, 77 
Hunter—gatherers 13-14, 15, 23 
Hyakusen see Sakaki Hyakusen 
Hyogo. Jodoji temple 185 


I 


Ibaraki prefecture: Kofun period haniwa of 
monkey 33; Late Jomon phase ewer (teapot) 
22, 22: Yayoi period vessel with human face 
28, 28 

Ice Age paleolithic sites 13-14 

ichiboku zukuri 80, 133, 134, 137-8, 144, 
161, 162 

ichijé tai kai ordination ceremony 123 

Ichikawa Bei’an (1779-1858), ae and 
sketch of (by Watanabe Kazan) 341-2, 342 

Ichikawa Danjuro, actor: woodblock prints of, 
by Torii Kiyomasu I 281, 282, and Torii 
Kiyonobu I 281 

Ichimokukai (First Thursday Society) 386 

Ichiyo see Higuchi Ichiyo 

Idaten, image at Manpukuji 307 

Idera Tomb, Kumamoto 37, 37 

lemitsu see Tokugawa Temitsu 

leyasu see Tokugawa Ieyasu 

Jhara Saikaku (1642-93) 279 

Ikaruga: Shotoku's palace 61; see also Fujinoki 
Tomb 

ikebana (flower arranging) 303, 304 

Ikeda Terumasa (1564-1613) 240 

Ike Gyokuran (1727-84) 332; Landscape 332, 
333 

Ike Taiga (1723-70) 330-2, 337; First Visit to 
the Red Cliffs 330, 33.1; Nachi Waterfall 3432, 
332; True View of Mount Asama 331, 331 

Illustrated London News 387 

Imadegawa Yuko Shrine, Nikka Tenjin by 
Konoe Nobutada 266, 266 

Imamura Shiko (1880-1916) 367, 368; 

The Tropics 368, 368 

Imari ware 293; Ko (Old)/Shoki (Early) Imari 
293-4, 294, 297 

Imperial Craftsmen (Teishitsu Gigelin) 353 

Imperial Household Agency 38, 48; architec- 
tural commissions from 347; kofiun 30 

impcrial poetry bureau 181 

imperial! regalia 24, 26, 35, 170; Kusanagi 
sword 57 

Impressionism 374-5, 378 

incense burners (censers): JoOmon period, 
ceramic 18, 19, 19; metalwork by Shoami 
Katsuyoshi 353, 353 

India 48; Amida cults 201; Brahma and Indra 
88, 129; Buddhism 48, 57, 58: chaitya 64; 
divination 365-6: Ioryuji kendo wall paint- 
ings 83; Lakshmi 95; sculpture 41, 133; 
stupas 64, 64, 77. 125; Vasubandhu 59; 
Vedic pantheon 58, 88, 161; yaksha 84 

ink-and--brushwork, Zen 212 

ink painting 217, 220, 221, 224 

inkstone case, Muromachi period 178, 178 

Inky6. Emperor (r. 412—53) 40 

Inoue Yuichi (1916-83) 379, 381: 

Ah! Yokokawa National School 381, 381 

inro 274. 301, 302 

insei, government by retired emperors 101—2 
149, 166. 168. 169. 170, 255 

Insei period see Late Heian (Insei) period 

Inten 367 

interiors: in castles 238, 245; floors and 
matting 51-2, 242 (and see tatami mats); 


hanging scrolls 220; Heian period 104, 
105-7; Meiji period 344, 350; shoin and shoin- 
style 241-2, 344, 350; see also furniture 

international exhibitions (expositions) and 
fairs 344, 345, 351-2, 353, 358, 363 

International Style (architecturc) 344, 
349-50, 351 

Inuyama Castle 239-40: tenshu 239, 240-1 

Ippen (1239-89) 201, 203-4 

Ippen Hijiri-e (Pictures of the Holy Man Ippen), 
by Eni 203—5, 204-5 

Iron. Age 15; see also Yayoi period 

iron wire technique, wall pales at Horyuji 
in the kondo 83 

Isamu Noguchi (1904-88) 361;Mu 360, 361 

Ise (c. 877—c. 940) 110, 110 

Ise monogatari (Tales of Ise) (attrib. to Ariwara 
no Narihiri) 269, 270, 271, 313, 314 

Ise shrine complex 53, 55-6, 161, 305; gekii 
(outer shrine) 55; honden (main hall) 55, 55, 
56-7, 163; mirror, offerings 54-5, 56, and 
original held in 24; naiki (inner shrine) 54, 
55; shinmei 56, 57, 163; torii gateway 55; 
treasure houses 55, 56 

Ishida Yutei (1721-86) 319 

ishinoma (stone room) 165 

Issey Miyake (b. 1938) 388 

Ito Jakuchti (1716-1800) 322, 325: Insects, 
Reptiles and Amphibians at a Pond 323, 324; 
Rooster, Hen and Hydrangea 323, 323 

Ito Shinsui (1898-1972) 370, 384; Young Girl 
Washing 384, 385 

Itsukushima Shrine, Miyajima Island, 
Hiroshima 165, 165; hanging scroll by 
Yokoyama ‘laikan 367; [leike nokyo sutra 
donated to 160, 161, 267, 267; Yamauba and 
Kintaré (by Nagasawa Rosetsu) 322, 323 

iwakura 54 

Iwakura Mission 343 

{wasa Matabei (1578-1650) 278; word 
pictures (moji-e) attrib. to 278, 278 

Iwate province 167, 234 

Izanagi and Izanami, twin gods 13, 53 

Izumo Shrine 57; honden (main hall) 56, 56, 
57, 163; taisha (grand hall) 57, 57, 163 


Jakuchiai see [t6 Jakuchu 

Japan Fine Arts Academy (Nihon Bijutsu’in) 
360 

Japan Sculpture Society 360 

Japanese cypress see cypress wood 

Japanese Ministry, Beijing (by pape 
Tokuma) 347 

Japanese, the, and the Yayoi 23, 25 

Japanese-style painting see nihonga 

Japonisme 344-5, 351 

jar, Ko Seto ware 180, 180 

jar stands, Yayoi culture 30, 31 

jataka tales 76,77, 77,98 

Jianzhen, Chinese monk see Ganjin 

Jiboshin 20 

Jieziyuan luazhuan see Mustard-Seed Garden 
Manual of Painting 

Jigoku z6 shi (Hell Scrolls) 211. 271 

Jikokuten (king of the east): face mask, lacquer 
302, 303: at Horyuji, wood statue 77; at 
Todaiji kaidanin. clay sculpture 90, 91 

jiku 160 

Jimmu, first emperor 23, 24 

Jinganji temple see Jingoji temple 

Jingdezhen, China, porcelain kilns 292, 293 

Jingoji temple (monastery) 124, 132-3, 195; 
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painting of Hachiman 190; Sentoin (Hall of 
the Retired Emperor), painted portrait of 
Yoritomo (attrib. to Fujiwara no Talcanobu) 
168-9, 168; Shaka Buddha painting 149, 
149; Takao Mandaras in 128; Yakushi 
(wood aE 98, 132-3, 133, 137, 138, 
144 

Jingu, empress (r. 210-70) 28-9; personifica- 
tion of in Hachiman Triad 162, 162 

Ji sect 201, 203, 204 

Jishoji 227; see also Ginkakuji 

Jito, empress (r. 686—97) 42, 56, 66; 
Buddhism 59 

Jittoku (Shide) 217, 223 

Jiz6 (bodhisattva) 147, 149; at Chusonji, 
statues 153; shakujod held by 190 

Jobonrendaiji temple, Nara, scrolls 98 

Jéch6é (d.1057) 188, 189; sculptures by, at 
Byod6in in Phoenix Hall, Amida Myorai 
144-5, 145, 189, 190, apsaras 145, 145; 
at Joruriji, in the style of 151] 

Jodoji temple, Hyogo 185 

Jodo Shin school 309 

Jodo Shin Shu (True Pure Land sect) 201, 203 

Jodo Sha 201, 202 

Jofuku, monk 94 

jogyodo (ceaseless-practice hall) 153 

Jojitsu school of Buddhism 59 

Jokei 188, 192; Yuima, at Kofulkcuji 192-3, 193 

Jokya Rebellion (1221) 102, 1 aes 181, 
199-200 

Jomon period (neolithic) 14-22, 23, 25; buri- 
als and cemeteries 16, 21, 22; deities 53; 
earrings and pendants 16, 16: figurines 
(dagu) 16,17, 17, 19, 19, 20-1, 20, 21: 
lacquer 16, 22, 22; pit houses 16, 16, 18; 
DuMery 14, 14, 15, 25, 17.17, 18-19, 28, 
22, 22, 27; rice growing (Final Jomon) 15, 
23, 25; stone circles 16, 21, 21 

Jounin, painted portrait of Myoe Shonin 197, 
197, 200 

Joruriji (Temple of Pure Lapis Lazuli) 150-2; 
Amidado {Amida hall) 150, 150; Amida 
images 151-2, 151; maya 150-1 

Josetsu 226; Catching a Catfish with a Gourd 
224, 224 

Josht (c. 778-897) 325 

Josui Sden (act. 1495-9) 226 

Jamujinin temple 195, 196 

Junna, emperor (r. 823-34) 128 

Junshibaku, priest 221 

Jurakudai mansion, Kyoto 236, 242, 251, 
256, 261 


K 

Kabuki theater 177, 301, 348, 382, 387: 
robes 254; ukiyo-e prints 275, 278, 280, 
286, 289, 290 

Kabukiza, Tokyo (by Okada Shinichiro) 349, 
349: portraits of actors (by Tsuruya Kokei) 
387 

Kaburagi Kiyokata (1878-1972) 370; Ichiyo 
370, 371] 

kabuto helmet 253, 253 

kaen doki (“flame wares”) 18. 18 

Kagami, princess 46 

Kagawa prefecture, Yayoi period dotaku 26, 27 

Kagero nikki (Gossamer Years) see Gossamer 
Years 

Kagoshima 343 

kagura (sacred dances) 56, 177 

kaidanin (ordination hall) see Todaiji temple 

Kaihé Yash6 (1533-1615) 238, 263-6, 311; 


bee 
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Fishnets Drying in the Sun 265, 266; Plum 
Tree and Pine ‘ree, fusuma panels for the 
Zenkoan, Kenninji 262, 263, 263-4, 265; 
Plum Tree 

Kaikei (act. 1185-1223) 188; sculptures by: 
Agy6o and Ungy6, at Todaiji by 187, 188, 
189, Hachiman in the guise of a monk, al 
Todaiji in the Hachiman Shrine 190, 192, 
192 

kaisandd (founder’s hall) 213 

kaiseki ryoi meal 247, 250, 252 

Kaishien gaden see Mustard-Seed Garden Manual 
of Painting 

Kajita Nanko (1870-1917) 368 

kakemono (hanging scroll) 220, 221; see also 
hanging scrolls 

Kakiemon ware 295, 295, 297 

Kako genzai inga kyo (Sutra of Cause and Effect) 
see E inga kyo 

Kakunyo 203 

Kamakura 152, 167, 169, 170, government 
removed to 102; see also Engakuji 

Kamakura bakufu 167, 169, 170, 178, 200, 
234 

Kamakura period (1185-1333) 167, 169--70; 
Buddhism and Shinto 161, 169 70, 211; 
Chigo Daishi painting 200-1, 201; daimyo 
168; emakimono (emaki) 99, 115, 182, 268, 
312; engi 119; Gangoji temple destroyed 60; 
Go Toba’s last will and testament 181-2, 
181; Kasuga mandala painting 234, 234; 
Kitano Tenjin-engi 108; literature 270; 
Muroji temple, raidd added 135—6; painting 
221; picture scroll 110—11, 111; Ryabu 
Shinto 54; sculpture 169, 188, 309, at 
Sanjusangend6 157; silk-brocaded panel 52; 
toiletry box, lacquerware 178, 178; tsukuri-e 
technique 117; wandering priests 309; yoroi 
suit of armor 176 

Kamegaoka, Final Jomon phase ceramics 22, 22 

kami (Shinto gods) 53, 54, 161, 164; of the 
family 233; festivals 233 (see also-Gion festi- 
val); imagery 133, 161, 163, 266; onrya 
164; in portable shrines 173-4; shrines for 
164, 165 (see also Kitano Tenmagu shrine) 

Kami Daigoji see under Daigoji temple 

Kamigamo Shrine, Kyoto 164, 243; votive 
horse plaque, attrib. to Kano Hideyori 254, 
254. 

Kamiya Tenyu 339 

Kamo, Shrine of 57 

Kamo no Chomei (1155-21216) 267, 268 

kana 110 

Kan’ami, playwright 177, 281, 282 

Kanamori Sowa (1584-1656) 296 

Kanazawa castle 237 

Kanbun era (1661-72), bijinga painting 278, 
ax? 

Kan’ei era (162444) 253, 266 

kanga (kanga style) 229, 254, 259-66; and see 
kara-e 

Kangakai (Painting Appreciation Society) 363 

kanji character 325 

kanjo, Shingon initiation ceremonies 114, 123, 
L352, 135 

kanjédo {initiation hall), at Muroji temple 135, 
Ls 

Kanmu, empcror (r. 781—806) 100, 122, 124, 
133 

Kanmurydju kyo (Sutra on the Meditation of the 
Buddha of Infinite Life) 145, 202, 205 

Kannon (bodhisattva) 73; chigo images 200, 
201; at Chusonji, statue 153; doshakuga 


imagery 217; at Ginkakuji, chapel dedicated 
to 228; at Horyiji, statue of Kannon 
Bosatsu 80, 80, wall-painting in the kondo 
83, in the Yumedono, gilt-wood statue 67, 
73-4, 74; Kichizan Mincho’s ink painting, 
white-robed 217, 219; at Kofukuji in the 
Nanend6, wood sculpture of Fukikenjaku 
Kannon (by Kokei) 188, 189; at Kongobuji, 
painting 149; Kudara Kannon, statue 78, 
79; lotus blossom 76; mantra of 311; Mu 
Qi’s hanging-scroll triptych, white-robed 
222, 223; at Sanjisangendo, sculptures of 
Senju Kannon (thousand-armed) 154-7, 
156, by Tankei 195, 195; in the Taima 
Mandara (tapestry) 205, and in the Taima 
Mandara engi emaki 208; at Todaiji in the 
Hokkedo, dry-lacquer statue of Fukukenjaku 
Kannon 87-8, 88, 93; at Toshodaiji in the 
kondo, statue of thousand-armed Kannon 
(dry lacquer over wood) 97-8, 97 (and see 
also Senju Kannon); in yamagoshi raigo 
paintings 209, 209 

Kano Eitoku (1543-90) 254, 255-7, 311; 
Azuchi castle-palace screens and wall paint- 
ings 235, 256; Cypress 256, 257, 320; al 
Daitokuji, fusuma panels for the Jukoin 255, 
255, 256 

Kan6 family 229, 363 

Kan6 Hideyori 236, 258; votive horse plaque 
at Kamigamo Shrine attrib. to 254-5, 254 

Kano Hogai (1828-88) 363; Fudo Myoo 
363-4, 364 

Kan6 Masanobu (1434-1530) 229 « 

Kano Minenobu (1662-1708) 311 

Kano Mitsunobu (1561 or 1565-1608) 257-8; 
fusuma panels at Onjoji 257, 258, 258 

Kano Motonobu (1476-1559) 229, 254; 
fusuma panels of Zen patriarchs tor Daisenin 
229.231 

Kano Naonobu (1607-50) 311 

Kano Osanobu see Seisenin 

Kano Sanraku (1559-1635) 257, 258-9, 
311; fusuma panel, “The Carriage Fight” 
259,259 

Kano school of painting (style) 229, 238, 244, 
247, 254-9, 273, 294, 311-12, 345, 363, 
365,370 

Kano Seiko 363 

Kano Shoei 255, 261 

Kano Shosenin (1823-80) 363, 364 

Kano Soshu (1551-1601) 257 


Kano Tanya (1602-74) 311; The Mirror of 


Emperors on fusuma pancls 311, 312 

Kano Yasunobu (1613-85) 311 

kanpaku (civil dictators) 101, 166, 167, 168 

Kansai region: haniwa 31—2; imperial court 
36: kofun 29, 30; Yayoi period pitcher 27 

Kanshinji kondo, Osaka 125 

Kanto, haniwa manufacture 30, 32-4 

Kanto Plain 18 

Kanzan (Hanshan), poet 217, 221—2; in 
Mokuan’s Four Sleepers 223, 223; painting 
of, by Kao Ninga 221, 221, 222 

Kao Ninga, painting of Kanzan 221, 221, 222 

kappa, Japanese demon 363 - 

kara-e (Chinese-style painting) 112-13, 116, 
221, 227, 229; on screens 106; on screen 
on scroll 104; on toiletry box 178, 178 

Karakaneya Baisho 305 

Karatsu ware 251-2, 252, 293 

karayo (Chinese) style architecture 214-15, 
221 

karesansui (dry landscapes) 215; at Zen 


subtemples 215-16, 216 

Kasenen 85, 85 

Kasuga Shrine, Heijo/Nara 43, 57, 67, 164; 
mandala painting 234, 234, layout 163; 
torti 54, 234 

Kasuga type of shrine 164 

kasyapa see kesa 

Katayama Tokuma (1853-1917) 347; 
Akasaka Detached Palace 347, 347; 
Japanese Ministry, Beijing; Kyoto, museum 
347; Nara, museum 347 

Kato Shirozaemon Kagemasa see Toshiro 

Katsulkawa Shunsho (1726-92) 289 

katsuogi 57 

Katsura Imperial Villa, Kyoto 243-4, 243, 
257; shoin (koshoin) 243, 243; tokonoma 243 

katsura wood 190 

Katsushika Hokusai (1760-1849) 274, 
289 91, 316; The Barrel-maker of Fujimihara 
290, 291; Sarayashiki from Hyaku mono- 
gatari (One Hundred [Ghost] Stories) 291, 
291; Shinban Uki-e (New Images of the 
Floating World) 274, 275 

Katsushika Oi (act. 1818-54) 291 

Kawaguchi Tatsuo (b. 1940) 389; Time of the 
Lotus 389, 390 

Kawaradera temple, l'ujiwara 42, 62 

kawaramono citizenry 216, 273 

Kawase Hasui (1883-1957) 370, 384 

Kaya Hill States, Korea, tombs 31, 35 

Kayoi Komachi (Komachi of the Hundred Nights), 
play by Kan’ami 281-2 

Kazan see Watanabe Kazan. 

Kegon school of Buddhism 59, 196, 198-200 

Kegonkyo (Garland/Kegon sutra) 59, 87 

Kegon engi emaki (Legends of the Kegon School) 
198-200, 198-9, 210 

Keicho reign (1596-1614) 253 

Kei school, of sculptors 169, 186—7, 188-95, 
270 

Kenko see Yoshida Kenko 

Kenkyo, monk 135 

Kenmu Restoration 170 

Kenninji, Kyoto, screens by Sotatsu 268, 
269—70, 270; see also Zenkoan 

Kenzo Tange (b. 1913), Yoyogi Stadium, Tokyo 
Sa1, oe 

kesa (kasyapa) robes 310-L1, 31] 

Kichij6ten 95; at Todaiji in the Hokkedo, clay 
95, 95, 97; at Yakushiji, painting 96, 97 

Kichizaemon XV (b. 1949), tea bowl 355, 355 

Kichizan Mincho (1352-1431) 217, 256, 
331; Cottage by a Mountain Stream (attrib.) 
217, 219, 221, 224; Death of the Buddha 
217, 218; White-robed Kannon 217, 219 

Kien see Yanagisawa Kien 

Kiiisu see Suzuki Kiitsu 

Kikaku see Enomoto Kikaku 

Kikugawa Eizan (1787-1867) 301 

kilns see ceramic kilns 

Kimimaro see Kuninaka Kimimaro 

Kimmei, Emperor (540—71) 40, 41, 58, 59 

kimono 178; see also kosode 

Kimura Kenkad6, portrait by Tani Buncho 
341, 341 

Kinkakuji (Temple of the Golden Pavilion), 
Kyoto, palace (villa) (formerly Rokuonji) 
170, 181, 227, 228; 228 

Ki no Tomonori (act. 850-904) 110 

Kintar6d see Yamauba and Kintaro 

kirikane {cut gold foil) 106, 138-9, 147, 149, 
157, 205 

Kishida Rytisei (1891 1929) 378, 379; 


Reiko with a Woolen Shaw! 376, 378 
kita no kata 105 
Kitagawa Utamaro (1753-1806) 286-8, 384; 
Hokkoku goshiki sumi (Five Kinds of Ink from 
the Northern Provinces) scrics, Geigi 286-7, 
287, Teppd 286—7, 287; Yamauba and 
Kintard 287-8, 288 
Kitano shrines 164—5 
Kitano Tenjin, as Nikka Tenjin, by Konoe 
Nobutada 266, 266; see also Sugawara no 
Michizane 
Kitano Tenjin-engi emaki 108, 232-3, 233-4, 
269, 270 
Kitano Tenmangu shrine, Kyoto 164—5, 233, 
236; haiden (worship hall) 164, 165; ishino- 
ma (stone room) 165; tea ceremony 250 
Kitayama (Northern Hills) 100, 170, 227 
Kiyochika see Kobayashi Kiyochika 
Kiyohara Tama (1861-1939), bronze bust of 
(by Ragusa) 356, 356 
Kiyohira see Fujiwara Kiyohira 
Kiyokata see Kaburagi Kiyokata 
Kiyomaro see Wake no Kiyomaro 
Kiyomihara no miya palace, Asuka 45 
Kiyomori see Taira no Kiyomori 
Kiyomoto see Torti Kiyomoto 
Kiyonaga see Torii Kiyonaga 
koan, Zen mantra syllables 212, 389; depiction 
of, by Josetsu 224, 224; by Hakuin Ekaku, 
“mu” 325, 325, One Hand Clapping 325-6, 
326 
Kobayashi Kiyochika (1847—1915) 383; 
Second Army Attacks Port Arthur, November 
1894 383, 384; Tennoji in Yanaka, Tokyo 
383, 383 
Kobayashi Kokei (1883-1957) 367, 368; 
Amidado 368, 369 
Koben, Kei-school sculptor 188; demons 
Tentoki and Ryutoki 193, 194, 194 
K6b6 Daishi see Kukai 
Kobori Tomone (1864-1931) 367 
Kobu Bijutsu Gakko (Technical Fine Arts 
School), Tokyo 356, 357, 371, 372, 373 
Kobu Daigakko see University of Technology 
Kochi castle 237 
kado (lecture hall) 213; at Horynji 62, 65; at 
Hosshoji 149; at Todaiji 68, 69; at Toshodaiji 
70, 70; see also Ky6dgokokuji 
Koen, artist 193 
Koetsu see Hon’ ami Koetsu 
Kkofu castle 237 
Kofukuji temple, Heijo/Nara 43, 44, 67-8, 
135, 164, 169; early Nara period 
sculptures, Ten Disciples of Shaka and 
Eight Classes of Beings 84—5, 85; rebuilt 
188 
{lokuendo (North Octagonal Hall) 189, 189; 
sculptures of Miroku Butsu and rakan 
Muchaku and Seshin 189-90, 190, 191 
kondé, Tentoki and Ryutoki statues by Koben 
194, 194; Yuima sculpture by Jokei 
192-3, 193 
Nanendo (South Octagonal Hall), sculpture 
of Fukikenjaku Kannon by Kokei 188, 189 
Kofun period (300-710 c.£.) 29-39; architec- 
ture, aniwa house and on mirror 34, 34; 
grave goods 35-6; haniwa (clay sculptures) 
30-4, 31, 35; inscriptions 45—6; kofun (tomb 
mounds) 29-30. 29. 36; ornamental tombs 
36 9: pit-shaft grave 30, 36 
kofun {tomb mounds) 29-30, 29, 36; grave 
goods 35-6; haniwa in 30-4, 31; mirrors in 
34—5; pit-shaft grave 30, 36 


Kogaku Soko (1465-1548) 216-17 

Kogan, tea-ceremony water jar 250, 250 

Koguryo state, Korea 35 

Ko Imari (Old Imari) ware 293 4, 294 

Kojikai organization 367, 368 

Kojiki (Record of Ancient Matters) 23, 24, 28, 
29,46 , 

Kokan see Shiba Kokan 

Kokei (act. 1175-1200) 188, 190; Fukuken- 
jaku Kannon at Kofukuji 188, 189 

Koken, empress (Shotoku) (749-59, 765-70) 
46, 60, 100, 132 

Kokka, art journal 370-1 

Kokuseiji (Guoging) monastery 221 

ko Kutani (Old Kutani) wares 294 6, 296, 297 

Kokuzo Bosatsu 130, 131 

Koma Kythaku, inro by 301, 302 

Komokuten (king of the west), sculpture of: 
at Horyuji, wood 77, 78; at Todaiji in the 
kaidanin, clay 90, 90 

Komyo, emperor (r. 1335-80) 170 

Komyo, empress-consort 47, 47, 48, 70, 85 

Konchi-in teahouse, Kyoto, fusuma panels by 
Hasegawa Tohaku 260, 261 

kondo (“golden hall”) 61; at Asukadera 60, 61; 
at Hosshoji 149; at Kyodgokokuji 124; at 
Muraji 135, 136; Tamanushi Shrine, minia- 
ture 65, 74-7; see also Horyuji; Kofukuji; 
Todaiji 

kongo (vajra; diamond scepter) 91, 123-4, 
124,128 

Kongo Bosatsu (Adamantine Howl) 161; 
painting at Yushi Ilachiman Association of 
Mount Koya 139, 141, 157 

Kongobuji monastery 124; Buddhist statues 
132; Death of Shaka painting 147, 148, 
149; tahotd 125, 125 

Kongo Haramitsu 130, 130, 131 

Kongo HO, bodhisattva 130, 131-2, 131, 132 

kongojin, guardian kings 63, 91, 92 

Kongo see Tantric Buddhism 

Kong6dkai Mandara (Diamond World) 123; at 
Kanshinji 125, 125; at Kyoogokokuji (Toji) 
L27, 128 

Kongo Rikishi 91, 361; at Todaiji in the 
Nandaimon, Agyo and Ungyo 185, 187-8, 
187 

Kongo Sanmaiin, tahdtd 125, 125 

Kongosatta, bodhisattva 129, 130, 130, 132 

Kongo Yasha Myoo 130, 131; hanging scroll, 
Late Heian period 157, 158 

Konin, emperor (r. 770-82) 44 

Konjaku monogatari 103 

Konjikido see Chusonji temple 

Kono Bairei (1844-95) 369 

Konoe Nobutada (1565- 1614) 266; Daily 
Tenjin (Nikka Tenjin) 266, 266 

Konshdji temple 69, 90-1 

Korea: Amida cults 201; Buddhism 40, 41-2, 
46, 58, 59; Buddhist architecture 61; 
ceramics 178-9; Chinese influence on 41; 
colony of Japan (1910) 346; Daoism 38; felt 
carpet 51; grave goods 35-6; invasions of 
236, 292; Kannon 73; Kegon school 198; 
mirrors with Chinese inscriptions 45: potters 
taken to Japan 236, 251-2, 292, 293; sculp- 
ture 78; states during Kofun period 35; 
sutras 159; tomb mounds 30; tomb sculp- 
tures 31: tombs and grave goods 36, 38, 39; 
writing 45—6: Yayoi culture 23, 25, 28-9, 
grave contents from 24; see also Choson 
kingdom; Paekche kingdom 

Koreans, as ethnic minority in Japan 391 
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Kori, sculpture by, at Kyoogokokuji (Toji) 308, 
309 
K6rin see Ogata K6rin 
Ko Seto ceramics 180, 180, 250 
koshibyo , Confucian temple 306—7; at Taku 
City 307, 307 
K6sh6, sculptor 188; at KyGogokokuji (T6ji) 
308, 309; statue of Kaya 193, 193 
koshoin, at Katsura Imperial Villa 243 
kosode (robe; kimono) 274, 305; mounted on 
a screen 253-4, 254 
Kotara, gardener 216 
K6taro see Takamura Kotaro 
Koun see Takamura Koun 
koun, Kei master 188 
Kozanji temple (formerly Jumujinin) 195, 196, 
199, 200; painted portrait of Myce Shonin (by 
Jonin) 196—7, 197; portrait sculpture of Myce 
Shonin 197-8, 197;'Tales of Gangyo and 
Gisho (Kegon engi emaki) 198-200, 198-9 ~ 
Kudara Kannon 78, 79 
Kujo Michiie, Kamakura regent (1193-1252) 
ALS : ; 
Kikai (K6b6 Daishi), monk (774-835) 109, 
122, 123,124, 131, 132,133, 200-1; 
Mishiho service 157; painting as a child 
(Chigo Daishi) 200-1, 201; portrait of in 
wall paintings at Daigoji in the pagoda 138; 
portraits commissioned by 128—9 
Kumamoto castle 237 
Kumamoto prefecture: crown from Funayama 
Tumulus 36; Idera Tomb, painted wall 37, 37 
Kundaikan sayu cho ki 229 ; 
Kuninaka Kimimaro (d. 774) 87, 88 
Kunitoshi, Tokyo fuka Kojimachi-ku Sawaisho 
Kokkai Gijidd no ké kei 344 
Kuniyoshi see Utagawa Kuniyoshi 
kurin 64, 65 ; 
Kurita, Yayoi period ceramics 27 
Kuroda Kiyotaka (1840-1900) 374: 
Kuroda Seiki (1866-1924) 373-5, 376, 378; 
Morning. Toilet 374, 374 
Kurokoma, Middle Jomon phase figurine 19 
Kusakabe Kimbei 387 
Kusama Yayoi (b. 1929) 389, 391; Mirror 
Room — Pumpkin 390, 391 
Kusanagi (Grass Cutter), sword 57 
Kusha school of Buddhism 59 
Kutani, porcelain kilns 294, 295; Ko Kutani 
ware 294-6, 297 
Kuwana 292, 293 
Kuwano, Jomon period cemetery 16, 16 
Kuya, priest (903-72) 142, 193, 201; statue 
by Kosho 193-4, 193 
kyakuden (guest hall), of Daisenin 229; at 
Onjoji 242, 242, 258 
Kyogen, Zen patriarch (Xiangyen; d. 898), by 
Kano Motonobu 229, 231, 231 
kyoka 291 
Kyokai, monk 90 
Kyoogokokuji (Toji) temple 124-5, 125; man 
dalas 126, 127, 128, 139; portrait paint 
ings 128-9, 128; Senzui byobu screen 114, 
114; Toji renamed as 124 
kodé (lecture hall) 124-5. 131: Dainichi 
Nyorai sculpture, by kori and K6sho 308, 
309; sculpture on altar 129-32; rebuilt in 
Edo period 305 
kondo (“golden hall”) 124 
pagoda 124—5, rebuilt in Edo period 305, 306 
Kyoto (formerly Heian) 100, 103; Ashikaga 
control of 170-1; bathhouses in Gion 
district 284; Buei shinden 177; bunjinga 341; 
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as capital city see Heian; Chionin temple 
203, 209; chonin 274; depicted, in the 
Funaki screens 246-7, 246-7, in the 
Rekihaku screens 171—7, 172- 3, 174-5: 
devastated during Sengoku Jidai 235; Gion 
shrine 177; guilds 177: Heian Shrine 103; 
H6k6 kuby6, Hideyoshi’s mausoleum 305; 
imperial museum (by Katayama Tokuma) 
347; imperial palace complex 103-4, 177 
(and see Heian); In and En schools 195; 
Jurakudai mansion 236, 242, 251, 256, 
261; Kamakura period 169; Kamigamo 
Shrine 164, 243; Kariganeya (textile shop) 
313; Kei school of sculptors 188; Konchi-in 
teahouse 260, 261: Murin-an villa garden 
(by Ogawa Jihei) 351, 351: Muromachi dis- 
trict 170, 171, 177; Muromachi period 
170—1; Nambanji, Jesuit church 247; nihon- 
ga painting 369-70; Omuro district, kiln 
296; panoramas of 244; rebuilt by 
Toyotoma Hideyoshi 236, 237, 246; 
Seiryoden, imperial palace 103-4, 104, 105; 
Seiryoji, Shaka statue in 133; Sennyvji 
temple, pagoda-shaped shrine 310, 310; 
Shijo 319, 322; Shishinden (Throne Hall), 
imperial palace 103-4, 103; Shrine of Kamo 
57; silk-weaving industry 379; Tofukuji 
175; Tsutenky6 bridge 214; villa of 
Yoshimitsu in Kitayama district 227; see also 
Daigoji temple; Heian; Katsura Imperial 
Villa; Kinkakuji; Kitano Tenmangu shrine; 
Kyd6gokokuji; Nijo Castle; Omiyame Shrine; 
Ryoanji temple; Sanjusangendo; Tofukuji; 
Zenrinji 

kyé yaki, independent studio potters 296-300 

ky0z0 see sutra repositories 

Kyusht island 13; caves 13; ceramics (Karatsu 
ware) 251-2: daimyo 235-6, 237, 252; 
Jomon 23, 25; Kofun mound 35; as Na/Wa 
28; Ninigi 23-4; porcelain kilns 352; rice 
grains 23, 25; stoneware production 180; 
Yamato stale 29; Yayoi Periee 22, 23-4, 25, 
28, 29 


bh 

lacquerware 51, 86; Asuka period 51; Edo 
period 300-2; Hakuh6 period, statues of 
bodhisattvas 80; Heian period 106-7; 
Jomon period 16, 22, 22; medieval period 
178, 178: Meiji period 351, 353, 353; 
Momoyama and early Edo periods 236, 250, 
252-3; Nakatsugi tea container (by Sotetsu 
XII) 355, 355; Nara period sculpture 80; tea 
wares (implements) 236, 250, 252-3, 355, 
355; writing box (by Shibata Zeshin) 353, 
343 

lamps, Jomon period, ceramic 18, 19, 19 

landscape paintings 326; bunjin (literati) 219, 
221; by Uragami Gyokudo 337, 337; kara-e 
113; shigajiku (hanging scroll combining 
poetry and imaginary landscape) 217, 219; 
shinkeizu 331; Zen paintings 217, 219, 221; 
see also China, painting; yamato-e 

landscapes, on lacquerware objects 178 

Laozi 53 

Late Heian (Insei) period (1086-1185) 100, 
101-2; arts 102—3; Buddhist temples 
149-57: emakimono 115, 116-22 hanging 
scrolls and illustrated sutras 137 61 

late Nara period, sculpture 94—8 

Later Three Years’ War (1083-7) 152 

Laurens, Jean-Paul (1838-1921) 378 

Leach, Bernard 354 


Li Bai (701- 62) 334 

Li Chen (act. c.800), Amoghavajra 128, 129 

literati painting 219, 221, 238, 266, 276, 
305, 323, 326, 329, 330-1, 335—6, 337, 
341 

literature: Edo period 273; Heian period 
109-12, 181, 270; of the medieval imperial 
court 181-2 

Living National Treasure (Ningen Kokuho) 
353 

London Block, Tokyo (by Sone Tatsuz0) 347 

Longmen, China, Buddha sculptures 73, 73 

lotus, as Buddhist symbol 76, 128, 389 

Lotus Sutra 103, 122, 123, 124, 125; Late 
Heian period copies 160-1, Heike nokyo 
160, 161; Nichiren Buddhism based on 
(Myoho renge kyo) 229 

lute see biwa 


M 

Maeda Seison (1885-1977) 367, 368; 
Yoritomo in a Cave 368, 369 

magatama (bead): Kofun period 30, 35, 35; 
Shinto offerings 54; Yayoi culture 24, 24, 35 

Mahavairocana Sutra 123 

Mahayana Buddhism (Daijd) 58, 59 

Maitreya seé Miroku 

maki-e (“sprinkle painting”) 106; at Chusonji 
153; inkstone case 178, 178; toiletry box 
178, 178 

Makura no Séshi see Pillow Book 

mandalas 123, 142; medieval 234, 234: 
paintings, for the Shingonin of the-lImperial 
Palace 157; Shingon paintings 125-8; 
Taima Mandara (Pure Land) 205-9; wall 
paintings in pagoda at Shimo Daigoji 138-9; 
see also Kongokai Mandara; Ryokai 
Mandara; Taizokai Mandara 

Manpukuji temple 307-8; butsuden 307-8; 
sculptures by Fan Daosheng 308; Tenndden 
(Hall of the Guardian Kings) 307, 308 

mantra 123, 124, 142, 186, 194, 311; koan 
325; see also nenbutsu 

Mantrayana Buddhism 58, and see Tantric 
Buddhism 

manyogana (writing system) 46, 109 

Manyéshii (Collection of Ten Thousand Leaves) 
46,110 

mappo 160, 161, 169, 201 

Mara, temptation of 98, 99 

Maruchin 383 


' Maruyama Okyo (1733-95) 317, 319-22, 


341: Pine Trees in Snow, on bydbu 320, 321; 
The Seven Fortunes and Misfortunes 320, 320 

Maruyama-Shijé school 276, 317, 319-24, 
368, 369 

Masakado see Taira Masakado 

Masayoshi Sukita, poster by 388, 388 

Mashiko 354 

Matabei see Iwasa Matabei 

mutcha (tea) 233 

Matsudaira Sadanobu (1758-1829) 341 

Matsudaira Tadanao (1595-1650) 278 

Matsumura Goshun (1752-1811) 319, 322. 
332: White Phan Tree. on byabu 320-1, 322 

Matsumura Keibun (1779 1843) 322 

Matsuo Basho (1644-94) 152, 292, 332; Oku 
‘no hosomichi written by 333, illustration by 
Yosa Buson 333-4, 334 

Matsushima Screens, by Tawaraya Sotatsu 269, 
270-1 

mausoleums 165, 270, 305-6; of Fujiwara 
clan at Chusonji 153; of ‘lokugawa Ieyasu, 


at ToshogG Shrine, Nikko 165, 273, 305-6, 
306; of Toyotomi Hideyoshi, Hoko kubyo in 
Kyoto 165, 305 

Maya, queen (Shaka’s mother) §1, 149 

Ma Yuan (act. 1190-1225) 229 

megane-e 319 

Meiji. cmpcror (rv. 1867 1912) 343 

Meiji period (1868-1912); architecture 


346-51: ceramics 351, 352-3, 352, 354-5, 


354; decorative and applied arts 351-5; 
gardens 350, 351, 351; kosode 253; 
sculpture 355-61; woodblock prints 370, 
375, 382-7 

Meiji Art Society 357, 373, 375 

Meiji Restoration 343-4, 346, 351, 361, 374, 
384, 391 

Meisho, empress (r. 1630-43) 60 

Mencius. sage 307 

Mendelsohn, Erich 350 

metalworking: arms and armor, medieval 
177-8; Edo period 302-4; Japanese 50; 
Meiji period 351, 353, 353; Yayoi culture 
(Iron Age) 15, 23, 25, 26 

Michinaga see Fujiwara no Michinaga 

Middle Heian (Fujiwara) period (95 1—L086) 
100, 101; architecture 141-6; 
Buddhism/Amida Buddhism 141—2, 169; 
painting 1 13—14; romances written by 
women 103; sculpture 189 (and see Jocho) 

mid-Nara period, sculpture at Todaiji temple 
85, 87-94 

Mi Fu (1051-1107) 229 

mikoshi (portable shrines) 172, 173-4, 177 

Minamoto clan 102, 167 

Minamoto no Hikaru 164 

Minomoto no Mokoto 120 

Minamoto no Sanetomo 170 

Minamoto no Yoriie 170 

Minamoto no Yorimitsu (948 1021) 287 

Minamoto no Yoritomo 152, 153, 167, 170, 
234: as first shogun 167-9; painted 
portraits of (originals attrib. to Fujiwara no 
Takanobu) 168-9, 168, 196; portrait 
sculpture of 168, 169; temples rebuilt by 
169, 185, 188, 196; in work by Maeda 
Seison 368, 369 

Minamoto no Yoshitomo (1123-60) 167, 183 

Minamoto Yoshitsune (1159-89) 152, 167 

Mincho see Kichizan Mincho 

Ming dynasty, China (1368-1644) 226, 254, 
293, 300 

mingei (folkcraft) movement 345—6, 354, 355, 
361, 379, 386 

Mino (present-day Gifu), pottery kilns 247, 
250-1, 250 

Miroku Butsu (Maitreya), Future Buddha 59, 
161; at Chuguji, statue as a bodhisattva 78, 
79, 80; at Kofukuji, sculpture by Unkei 
189-90, 190; at Kongobuji, painting 149: 
at Manpuknji as Hotei 307; at Muroji, 
mirokud6 (hall) dedicated to 135; Hotei as 
incarnation of 217 

mirokudo, at Muroji 135 

Mirror of Emperors (Teikan zu) 273; at Nagoya 
Castle, wall paintings by Kano Tanyt 311, 
312 

mirrors: China 39, 45; double mirror image 
288; inscriptions on 45; Ise Shrine, 
Amaterasu’s original mirror 24, as offering 


54-5, 56: in Kasuga mandala 234: in kofiin — 


30; Kofun period 34—5, 34; symbolism 24, 
54-5, 161, 234: in Yayoi culture graves 24, 
24, 26, 30,45 


Mishiho (Latter Seven Days’ Rites) 157 

Mishima see Yukio Mishima 

missionaries 237, 247 

Mitsubishi Corporation 348 

Mitsuhide see Akechi Mitsuhide 

Mitsui family 313, 320 

Mitsui Gen see Tsuruya Kokei 

Mitsunaga see Tokiwa no Mitsunaga 

Miyazaki prefecture, haniwa house 34 

Miyoshi Yoshitsugu 255 

Mi Youren (1072-) 151) 229 

moats. Yayoi culture 25 

moji-e (word pictures) 278: attrib. to Iwasa 
Matabei 278, 278 

Mokkei see Mu Qi 

mokkotsu (boneless painting) 314, 316 

mokoshi (double-roof system) 214; at Horyuji 
in the kondo 63; at Yakushiji 67 

Mokuan Reien, painter 221, 222-3; Four 
Sleepers 223-4, 223 

Mokubei see Aoki Mokubei 

mokushin kanshitsu see wood-core dry lacquer 

Mommu. empcror (r. 697—708) 43 

Momoyama castle-palace 236, 239, 240: 
tearoom 253; wall paintings by Kano 
Sanraku 259 

Momoyama period (1573-1615) 352; archi- 
tecture (shdin type) 233, 241, 242, 305, 
306; armor, kabuto helmet 253, 253; 
Buddhist temples rebuilt 305; ceramics 247, 
250-2, raku ware 296, 298; chonin class 
237; costume 253-4, 254; decorative arts 
352; fusuma and screen painting 245-7; 
Kitano shrines as mausolcums 165: Kyoto 
rebuilt 171, 177; lacquerware 252 3; paint- 
ing 254-71, 273. 311: shoguns 234 

Momoyama-style gold screen 379 

mon (clan/samurai crest) 178, 294, 295 

monasteries 41, 124, 201, 307: see also 
Jingoji; Kongobuji 

Monbusho Bijutsu Tenrankai (Ministry of 
‘Education Fine Arts Exhibition) 376; see also 
Bunten exhibition 

Mongaku, monk (act. c. 1100-1203) 1 52, 
190, 359; portrait sculpture by Ogiwara 
Morice 359, 359: temples reconstructed by 
195-6 

Monji, Bodhisattva of Wisdom 81, 82; chigo 
images 200, 201; at Kofukuji, sculptures of, 
early Nara oe 84, in eastern kondo (by 
Jokei) 192-3; at Kongobuji, painting 149 

monkey, as cxilot 223,223, 260, 261 

monk-painters 266, 325, 326 

monogatari 112 

Mononobe clan 59 

Mononobe Hirotari 94 

Montoku, emperor (r. 850 58) 128 

Mori family 363 

Morimura Yasumasu (b. 1951), Psychoborg 22 
389, 389 

Morita Shiryti (1912-99) 379; Okitsu (Offing) 
379, 381 

Moronobu see Hishikawa Moronobu 

moro tai (murky style) 365 

mother-of-pearl inlay: at Chusonji. as hosoge 
decoration in the Konjikid6d 153; on box, 
Chinese lacquer 51, 51: Ryukyu islands 
B02, 303 

Motohira see Fujiwara Motohira 

Motonobu see Kan6 Motonobu 

Mount Asama 331 

Mount Fuji, tea bowl in raku ware by Hon’ami 
Koetsu 251, 252 


Mount Gabi (Omei) 334-5, 334-5 

Mount Hiei. hermitage 122. 123 

Mount Horai 178, 243 

Mount Kasatori 137 

Mount Koya 125, 139, 200; see also Yushi 
Hachiman Association 

Mount Mikasa 67, 234 

Mount Shigi 119-20 

Mount Sumeru 77; stone sculpture of 45 

Mount Takao 128, 132 

Mount Tianmu, China 233 

Mount Tiantai 221 

moya, at Chusonji 153; at Joruriji 150—1; at 
Muroji 136, 136; at Sanjusangendo 154-5, 
154 

“mu” (“nothingness”) 325, 325, 361 

Muchaku (rakan), at Kofukuji, sculpture by 
Unkei 189, 190, 191 

Mugai Nyodai, nun 209 

Muichimotsu, raku ware tea bowl, by Sasaki 
Choiro 251, 251 

multimedia 389 

Mu Qi (act. 1279) 223, 229, 263: triptych of 
crane, Kannon and monkey 222-3, 223, 
261 

Murakami, emperor (r. 947-68) 137 

Murasaki Shikibu 107, 111-12, 182; see also 
Genji monogatari; Murasaki Shikibu nikki 
emaki 

Murasaki Shikibu nikki emaki (Ilhustrated Scroll of 
Lady Murasaki's Diary), handscroll 107, 108, 
183, 183 

Murase Taiitsu (1803 81) 361 

Murata Shuko (1423-1502) 231 

Murin-an garden, Kyoto (by Ogawa Jihei) 351, 
351 

Muroji temple 135-7, 135; Kanjodo (Initiation 
Hall) 135, 135; kondo 135, 135, 136; 
mirokud6 (hall) 135, 135, Shaka (wood) 
136-7, 137, 138: moya 136; 136, yaksha 
images 136, Yakushi images 136; pagoda 
135, 135: raidd 136 

Muromachi period (1392-1573) 235, 323; 
Ami school 238; ceramics, tea bowls 232, 
233; inkstone case, lacquerware 178, 178; 
Kasuga mandala 163; men’s trousers 
(hakama) 178, 179; paintings 221, 254, 
273, 331; Shinto 233-4; tea ceremony 250 

Muryoju (Buddha of the west) 130 

musha-e see warrior prints 

Mushanokoji Saneatsu (1885-1976) 377 

Muso Soseki (1275-1351) 224 

Mustard-Seed Garden Manual of Painting 
(Jieziyuan huazhuan: Kaishien gaden) 327, 
327 

Myochin Mueakira (1673-1745), face mask 
302, 303 

Myoe (Myoe Shonin (Saint); 1173-1232) 
196-8, 199, 200; painted portrait of (attrib. 
to Jonin) 196-7, 197, 200; portrait 
sculpture of 197-8, 197 

My66 161; paintings at Kyoto Imperial Palace 
in the Shingonin 141; sculpture at Kyo6 
gokokuji 129-32: see also Godai Myo6 

Myoren. monk 119 20, 120 

Myoshogon, King 161 

myths 13, 23, 24, 375 


N 
Na (Wa) 28, 46 
Nabeshima Naoshige (1538-1618), porcelain 
kilns owned by (and Nabeshima ware} 293, 
294, 295, 295, 296 
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Nagabodhi, patriarch 129, 129 

Nagano prefecture, Middle Jomon phase 
vessels 18,19, 19 

Naganuma Moriyoshi (1857-1942) 357 
Old Man 357, 357 

Nagaoka 100, 238 

nagare type of architecture 57, 164 

Nagarjuna, Indian scholar and patriarch 58, 
59. 129, 147 

Nagasaki 277; Chinese immigrants in 294, 
307, 327: Dutch trading post, on Deshima 
island 237, 277, 318; Jesuits 237 

Nagasawa Rosetsu (1754-99) 322; Yomauba 
and Kintaroé 322, 323 

Nagoya Castle 237; wall paintings (by Kano 
Tanyu) 311, 312 

Nakabayashi Chikuto (1778-1853) 338, 339 

Nakamura Kuranosuke 316 

Nakamura Utaemon VI (b. 1917), portrait of 
(by Tsuruya Kokei) 387, 387 

Nakatomi clan 42, 53, 59, 164 

Nakatsu, princess (Emperor Ojin's wile), 
Hachiman Triad sculpture 162, 162 

Nakatsugi lacquer, tea container (by Sotetsu 
XID} 355. 355 . 
Nakazawa Hiromitsu (1874-1 9 64) 386 

namban (southern barbarian) screen painting 
237,247, 248-9 

Nambokucho period (1336-92) 170 

Nam June Paik (b. 1932) 389 

Nandaimon (Great South Gate): at Horytiji 62; 
at Todaiji 185,186 — 

Nanendo (South Octagonal Hall) see Kolukuji 

Nanga school of painting 197 

nanga (southern pictures) 276, 326 

Nankai see Gion Nankai 

Nantenbo (1839-1925) 361-2; Daruma 
361-2, 362 

Naosuke (1815-60) 382 

Nara city 44: Buddhist temples 4:8; as inal 
city 53, 60, 81, 102; imperial museum (by 
Katayama Tokuma) 347; see also Heijo; 
Kasuga Shrine 

Nara period: architecture, Buddhist temples 
45,46, 48, 60, Shinto shrines 54, 54, 
Shésdin 48, 49, Téshédaiji 69-70; Buddhism 
54, 161; Buddhist temples 45, 46, 48, 60; 
decorative arts 49-50, 51, 52: gardens 45: 
kosode 253: lacquer sculptures 80; sculpture 
80, 81, 131. 132. 133, 188, 356, early 
Nara 84 5, mid-Nara, at Tédaiji 85, 87-94, 
late Nara 94-8, Shinto 161; Shinto 53, 54; 
Shinto sculpture 161; Shinto shrines 54, 54; 
sword scabbard 50-1, 51; textiles, panel 
with medallions 52, 52,.wrapping cloth 52, 
53,83, 94 

Nara prefecture: Kofun period tombs and grave 
goods 32, 34, 34, 35-6, 35, 36, 37-8, 38; 
Yayoi pitcher 27, 27 

natabori, wood sculpture 309 

National Treasures 346 

nationalism 391 

negoro wares 106 

nenbutsu meditation (mantra) 142, 169, 185. 
193, 201,202, 203,209, 308 

nenbutsu odori ceremony 203, 205 

Nenjii gyoji emaki, by Tokiwa no Mitsunaga 
106, 107. 109, 109, 119, 120; Shingonin of 
the Imperial Palace 157, 157 

neo-dada 389 

neolithic cultures 13, 14: see also Jomon period 

Netherlands: Dutch studies (rangaku) 318-19, 
341, 342: Dutch traders, on Deshima island, 
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Nagasaki 237, 277, 318; stereoscopes 
imported from 319 

netsuke 274, 301, 355 

New Year, calendars 281; printed cards by 
‘lotoya Hokkei 291-2, 292; in prints by Torii 
Kiyonaga 284, 285 

Nichigyo, abbot of Honp@i 261 

Nichiren (1222-82) 229 

Nichiren Buddhism 229 

Nihon Bijutsu’in (Japan Fine Arts Academy) 
360, 363, 364, 366, 367 

Nihon ryoiki 90 ° 

Nihon shoki (Nihongi; Chronicle of Japan) 23, 24, 
28, 31, 46; Buddhist temples 61, 62; pesti- 
lence 59; Shinto 53; Shitenn6 commission 78 

Nihon Sdsaku Hanga Kyokai (Japan Creative 
Print Society) 384 5 

Nihon Yusen Building, Tokyo (by Sone Tatsuzo) 
348, 348 

nihonga, Japanese-slyle painting 345; 346, 
358, 361, 362, 363-70, 373, 379 

Nihongi see Nihon shoki 

Niigata prefecture, Middle Jomon phase 
pottery 18, 18 

Nijo Castle: depicted in Funaki screens 246; 
Ohiroma (Great Audience Hall) aEeBs 242; 
park 244: 

Nikakai (Second Division Society) 376 

Nikko, Shinto mausoleum for [eyasu see 
Toshogu Shrine 

Nikko (bodhisattva): al Daigoji, wood, Heian 
period 137-8; at Todaiji, clay statue in the 
Hokked6 88, 88, 89, 92; at Yakushiji 83, 84, 
88 

Ningen Kokuho (Living National Treasure) 353 

Ninigi, first ruler 23, 24, 26, 53,55, 57 

Ninnaji temple 296 

Ninnohannya haramitsu kyo (Benevolent King’s 
Sutra) 139 - 

Ninsei (Nonomura Seiemon; c. 1574+] 660s) 
296, 298 

Nintoku, emperor (313-400) 29, 30; 161; 
haniwa in tomb 30, 33, 34; tomb of (kofun) 
at Sakai 29, 29, 30 

Nio (Two Kings) 91; at Horyuji chtimon, a, 
and Ungyo 63, 81; at Senkoji, wooden 

~ images by Enku 310, 310; at temple gates 
302; at Todaiji in the Nandaimon, Agyo and 
Ungy6 (by Unkei and Kaikei) 187-8, 187 

nishiki-e (brocade pictures), polychrome 
‘woodblock techniques 281—4: 

Nishimura Ry6zen (d. 1841) 300 

Nishiyama mountains 100 

Nitten (Japan Art Exhibition) 376 

Nizawasenzuka No.126 Tumulus, Kofun 
period earrings and giass bowl 35, 36 

Noami (1397-1471) 229 

Nobunaga see Oda Nobunaga 

Noda Toshihiko (1891--1929) 350 

Nonomura Seiemon see Ninsei 

Northern Qi dynasty, China, sculpture 78, 80, 
81 

NO theater 171, 177, 228, 281-2, 301, 365, 
369; robes 254 

“nothingness” (mu) 325, 325, 361 

nudes 374, 374 

Nuribe Otomaro 94 

nyobo no edokoro, painting bureau 103 


O 

Obaku Zen Buddhism 307, 308 
Occupation see Allied Occupation 

Odai Yamamoto, paleolithic pottery 13,15 


Oda Nobunaga (1534-82) 171, 235, 237, 
238, 239, 247, 250, 263, 272, 278 

Ogata Kenzan (1663-1743) 271, 274, 297-8, 
299, 315 

Ogata Kérin (1658-1716) 274, 297, 298, 
300-1, 312-16, 317; box decorated with fan 
paintings 313, 314; “Flowers of the Four 
Seasons” 316, 316; Irises, on byobu 314, 
314; Red and White Plum Blossoms, on bydbu 
314, 315, 316, 365 

Ogawa Jihei (1860-1933), Murin-an garden 
351,.351 

Ogiwara Morie (1879-1910) 358, 359-60; 
Mongaku 359, 359; Woman 359, 359 

Oguchi Aya Yamaguchi Atai 78 

Ogyu Soraij (1666-1728) 327 

Ohiroma (Great Audience Hall), at Nij6 Castle 
242-3, 242 

ojime (bead) 301, 355 

Ojin, emperor (r. 270-313) 31, 161, 162 

Ojo Yoshii (The Essentials of Salvation) 14.2 

Okada Beisanjin (1744-1820) 336; The 
Residence 336, 336; The Voice of a Spring 
Resounding in the Valley 336, 337 

Okada residence, Tokyo (by Horiguchi Sutemi) 
350,350 

Okada Shinichiro (1883-1932) 348-9; 
Kabukiza, Tokyo 349, 349 

Okakura Kakuz6 (Tenshin) (1862-1913) 358 
360, 363, 364, 367, 368 

Okamoto Toyohiko (1773-1845) 322 

Okayama Castle 325, 237 

Okinawa island 13 # 

oku eshi 311 

Okuda Eisen (1753° 1811) 298-9 

Okuma Ujihiro (1856-1934) 356; Fukuzawa 
Yukichi 356, 356 

Okuninushi no Mikoto 57 

Okyo see Maruyama Okyo 

Omiyame Shrine, Kyoto, offerings 54, 54 

Onchi Koshiro (1891-195) 385-6; Image No. 
7: Black Cat (a) 386, 386; Portrait of 
Hagiwara Sakutard 385-6, 386 

Onin War (1467-77) 171, 173, 175, 235, 238 

Onjdji temple: Kangakuin precinct, fusuma 
panels by Kan6 Mitsunobu 257, 258, 258; 
kyakuden (guest hall) of Kojoin precinct 242, 
242, 258; painting of Yellow Fudo 139, 
140; shoin architecture 242, 242 

onna-e 116 

onnagata (performer ot temale roles) 177, 280 


Ono Hakuko, vase 354, 355 


Ono Komachi, poet 28 1-2, 282 

onryo (angry spirit) 164 

Opium War 277 

Oribe see Furuta Oribe 

Oribe ware 250~—1, 250 

Osaka: Buddhist temple 58; bunjinga 341; 
ché nin 274; Kanshinji kondo 125; merchants 
in Edo period 277, see also Shitennoji temple 

Osaka Castle 236, 237, 239, 240, 246; deco- 
ration 258; Kano Eitoku’s paintings 256 

Osaka prefecture see Sakai 

Otagaki Rengetsu (1791-1875) 361 

otoko-e 116, 121, 184 

Otomo (imperial bodyguards) 59 

Otomo family, shinden 106 

Otomo no Yoshio 120-1 

Otsu, Emmanin temple 319 

Otsu-e (folk paintings) 279-80, 280, 361 

Otsuka Tomb, Kofun period 34, 35 

Ouchi family 226 

Oud, J.J.P. 350 


outcasts 273 
“outer bonds” (gebakuin) gesture 129 
Oyu, Late Jomon phase stone circles 21 


P 

Paekche kingdom, Korea 35, 41; Buddhism 
40, 41-2, 58-9; Buddhist art 72; Kudara as 
name for 78; royal tombs 36; temples 62 

pagodas, at Buddhist temples 61, 64, 68; see 
also Asukadera; Daigoji; Horyuji; Hosshoji; 
Kofukuji; Kongobuji; Kkyoogokokuji; Muroji; 
Shitonnoji; Yakushiji 

painting: at Byoddin in Phoenix Hall, on doors 
143, 145-6, 146; blue-and-gold style 254, 
261, 262, 263, 267; doshakuga imagery 
217, 221, 224; eccentric painters, Edo peri- 
od 322-4, Zen 217; Rdo (Tokugawa) period 
273, 274, 311-42; ema (votive) 322; genre 
painting 244 7; haboku (broken ink) 226, 
227; Hakuho period 82-3; ink 220; 
Japanese-style see nihonga; yamato-e; 
Kamakura period 221; Late Heian (Insei) 
period 103; Meiji period and modern 
361-81; Momoyama (and early Edo) period 
238, 244-7, 254-71, 273, 311; 
Muromachi period 221, 273, 331; Nara 
period, early 84—5, late Nara period, of 
Kichijoten 96, 97; postwar abstractions 
379-81; realistic schools 317 22; Shaka 
147-9; Shingon mandala 125-8; Western- 
style, see yoga; Zen 217-26; see also bird- 
and-flower painting; byébu (folding screens); 
fusuma; Heian period; Kano school; literati 
school of painting; mandalas; Maruyama- 
Shij6 school; namban; Nanga school; portrai- 
ture; raigO paintings; rakuchit rakugai; Rinpa 
school; rokudo-e; shigajiku; wall painting 

painting techniques and styles: Asuka-period 
painting on Tamanushi Shrine 75; mokkotsu 
(boneless) 314, 316; tsukuri-e 116, 117, 
121; “Ukiyo Matabei” 278, see also bunjinga; 
“flying-white”; kara-e; kirikane; megane-e; 
nihonga; tarashikomi; tsuketate; yamato-e; 
yofliga; yoga; zenga 

palaces 45, 57; Akasaka Detached Palace, 
Tokyo 347, 347; Asuka, Kiyomihara no 
miya 45; Fujiwara 42, 45; Heij6, Suzaku Oji 
44,44, 45, 46; Kinkakuji, Kyoto 170-1; 
shinden style 103, 105; Yamato rulers 57; 
see also [leian; Katsura Imperial Villa 

paleolithic cultures 13-14, 16; pottery 13, 15 

paper: decorated 110; for woodblock prints 283 

papermaking 115, 160, 182 

parks 275 

Parthian empire 48 

patriarchs, of Confucianism 273; see also Zen 
patriarchs 

peony design 180, 180 

performance art 379, 389, 389 

Perry, Commodore Matthew 277, 343 

Persia 48, 49; glass from 36; lion motif, 
Sassanian 51; metalwork 48, 50; sill textiles 
52-3 

phallic figures and imagery. Jomon period 17, 
17, 18 

Phoenix Hall see ByddGdin temple 

photography 387-9 

Picasso, Pablo (1881-1973) 379 

pilgrimages 234, 274, 279, 309 

Pillow Book (Makura no So shi), by Sei 
Shonagon 105, 1Li 

pit houses: Jomon period 16, 16, 18; Kofun 
period 34 


pit-shaft grave, in kofum 30, 36 

pitcher, clay, Yayoi period 27-8, 27 

plate, Karatsu ware 252, 252 

pleasure (entertainment) districts: Edo period 
(ukiyo-e) 274, 275-6, 278, 280, 284; 
Momoyama period genre painting 244, 247 

poetry 46; Edo period 331, 332-3, kyoka 291; 
Heian period 101, 102, 105, 106, 107, 109, 
110, 298, 314; medieval, imperial court 
181-2, as lacquerware decoration 178; in 
shigajiku 217, 221; see also haiku; renga; waka 

polychrome woodblock techniques see nishiki-e 

polygamy 105 

porcelain 236, 252, 292-300, 352, 354,.355; 
at Arita (Nabeshima ware/family kilns) 293, 
294, 295, 295, 296; Hirado kilns 296; 
Jingdezhen kilns, China 292, 293; Kenzan 
kilns at Narutaki 298; Kakiemon ware 295, 
295, 296; Kutani (Ko Kutani) ware 294, 
295, 296; in Kyushu 352 

portable shrines see mikoshi 

portraiture: portrait painting 128-9, of 
Minamoto Yoritomo (copies of original) 168, 
168, of Myoe Shonin 196 7, 197; portrait 
sculpture, of Myoe Sh6nin 197-8, 197, of 
Shunj6bo Chogen 185-7, 186, of Yoritomo 
168, 169, 198 

pottery kilns see ceramic kilns 

prefectures 343 

priests’ robes see kesa 

puppet shows 177; see also Bunraku theater 

Pure Land Buddhism 142, 169-70, 185, 190, 
201-11, 229, 233, 309 

Pure Land devotional paintings 205-9; raigd 
205, 209; Taima Mandara 205 9, 206, 207 

Putai see Hotei 


O 

Oing empire (1644-1911), China 272, 277, 
293, 307, 346; palace 379; trays 302 

Qu Yuan, poet 366 


R 

Ragusa, Vincenzo 356, 371, 372; Kiyohara 
Tama 356, 356 

raidd (worship hall): at Muroji 136; at Todaiji 
69 

raigd paintings 142, 209; at Byodoin, paint- 
ings in Phoenix Hall 143, 145, 146, 146; 
haya (swift) 209; in Taima Mandara 207; 
yamagoshi (mountain-crossing) 209, 209; 
at Yushi Hachiman Association of Mount 
Koya, triptych 146-7, 146 

Raijin (God of ‘'hunder): byobu by Tawaraya 
Sotatsu 269-70, 270; sculpture at 
Sanjusangendo 195, 196, 233, 270 

Raijo (1044-1119) 188 

Rai Sanyo (1781-1832) 298, 305, 336, 338, 
339 

rakan (arhats) 190; at Gohyaku Rakanji, set of 
five hundred rakan sculptures by Shoun 
Genkei 288, 308, 309; Chinese paintings 
197; by Fan Daosheng 308; at Kofukuji, 
sculpture of Muchaku and Seshin by Unkei 
189, 191; at Manpukuji, images of 308: 
sculptures of at Zen temples 213; at Tofukuji 
sanmon 2.14; see also Muchaku; Seshin 

raku ware 251, 296, 298: by Hon’ami Koetsu, 
Mount Fujitea bowl 251,252;by _ 
Kichizaemon XV, tea bowl 355, 355; by 
Sasaki Chdjird, Chinese lion 251, 251, tea 
bowl 251, 251 

rakuchit rakugai 171-7, 244, 247; Funaki 


screens 246-7, 246-7; Rekihaku screens 
171-2, 172-3, 174-5, 233, 246 
rangaku (Dutch studies) 319, 341, 342 
Raymond, Antonin (1888-1976) 350 
rebirth, lotus symbol 389 
regeneration, symbols of 17 


Rekihaku screens 171-7, 172-3, 174-5, 234, 


246 

renga (linked verse) 171, 181, 217, 228 

Rengedin (Temple of the Lotus King) 154, 
155; lel 

Renoir, Auguste (1841-1919) 379 

restoration of emperor see emperor 

rice cultivation: Final Jomon 15, 23, 25; Yayoi 
period 23 

rice granaries: Edo period 56; Yayoi period 
25-6, 25, 27, 56 

Rikugien Gardens, Edo/Tokyo 275, 2 76 

Rikyui see Sen no Rikyu 

Rinpa school (style), of painting 238, 2.71, 
276, 289, 298, 312-17, 323, 331, 345, 
361, 365, 368 

Rinzai sect 212, 213, 307 

Ri Sampei 293 

Ritsu school of Buddhism 59, 122, 135 

Roben (689-773) 68, 69, 90-1 

Rodin, Auguste (1840-1917) 345, 358, 359, 
360 

rokudé-e painting 210-11, 233, 256 

Rokuonin temple 224 

Rokuonji temple 227, 296 

ronin (masterless servants) 273 

roofs, depicted as blown-off (fukinuki yatai) 
117, 121; see also mokoshi 

rosaries, Buddhist 185-6, 186 

Rosetsu see Nagasawa Roseisu 

running-grass script 110, 710, 111, 111 

Russo-Japanese war (1904—5) 346, 383 


_Rydanji temple: hajé 217; karesansui (garden) 


215-16, 216, 217 
Ryobu Shinto 54 
Rydkai Mandara (Mandalas of the Two 


Realms) 123; at Daigoji in pagoda 137, 138; 


at Kanshinji 125, 1725; on kongo, in Nara 
National Museum 124; at Kyoogokokuji 
(Toji) 126-7, 128 

Rytchikai (Dragon Pond Society) 363 

Rytkesshin, dragon spirit 135 

Ryukyu island 13; annexed 302, 346; lacquer 
production 51, 301-2, 303 

Rytmy6 see Nagarjuna 

ryusha (dragon whecl) 64, 65 

Ryutoki, demon, statue by Koben at Kofukuji 
194, 194 


S 

sabi 213, 250, 346, 354 

sacred syllables 311 

Sadanobu see Matusdaira Sadanobu 

saddle bow, gilt bronze, Kofun period 38, 38 

saddles, lacquer, Heian period 107, 107 

Saga, emperor (r. 810-24) 124 

Saicho (Dengyo Daishi; 767-822) 122-3, 
124, 132,211 

Saigo Nydgo Yoshiko (929-85) 110-11. 111 

Saigy6o (1118-90) 185 

Saihoji, Amida hall 232 

Saikaku Ihara (1642-93) 274 

Saito Yori (1885-1959) 378 

Sakai, tomb of Nintoku 29, 29, 30 

Sakai H6itsu (1761-1828) 316-17; Ninth 
Month, hanging scrolls 316-17, 317 

Sakaida Kakiemon (1596-1666) 294, 295 © 
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Sakaki Hyakusen (1697.-1758) 327, 329-30, 
333; First and Second Visits.to the Red ae 
on byobu 329-30, 329 

sakaki tree 54 

saké bottles: Hirado or Nabeshima ware 296, 
297; Kakiemon ware, by Sakaida Kakiemon 
294, 295: Ko Imari ware 294, 294 

salvation (saviour) cult 59, 201 

Sambo-in, at Daigoji 253 

samurai 166, 167, 234, 343, 382; abolished 
$5. :armor 255,253, 302, 303, 351, 383: 
bijinga painting 278; Buddhist temples 
patronized by 310; bunjinga artists 335; 
calligraphy and poetry 182, 267; ceramics 
294, 295, 300; clothing 253, 254; 
Confucianism studied by 276, 306, 325; Edo 
period 272-3, 276, 325; genre painting 
244; haiku composed by 281; inro 301; 
kabuto helmet 253, 253; Momoyama and 
early Edo periods 238, 242, 244, 253; mon 
(crest), on ceramics 294, 295; nishiki-e com- 
missioned by 281; Otsu-e image of falconer 
(takajé) 280, 280; patronage of arts 166, 
169, 177, 267, of painting 316,.of temples 
310; renga composed by 181, 217; Rinzai 
and Soto (Zen) sects 212; shoin.retreats in 
temples 241, 242; silken robes 310; tea - 
ceremony 250; ukiyo-e prints 278, 284,. 
284, 289: votive images of horses 255 

San’ami family 229 

sandalwood 133 

Sanjo Palace 183; 184, 184 

Sanja rokunin (thirty—six immortal poets) — 
102, 110; compilation of poetry by 110, 
110; picture scroll 110-11, 111 

Sanjisangendé, Kyoto 154—7, 154; depicted in 
the Rekihaku screens 175; moya 154—5, 
154; thousand-armed Kannon images, Late 
Heian period 154, 155, 156, 157, added in 
Kamakura period 155, 156,157, 195; 
rebuilt, with sculptures by Kei school 195, 
God of Wind (Fujin)-and Thunder (Raijin) 
195, 196, 233, 270, Senju Kannon by 
Tankei 195, 195 

sankei 270 

Sanmi, Lady (Fujiwara no Tokiko). 199-200 

sanmon (mountain gate), at Zen temples 213; 
at Tofukuji 214, 214, 215 

Sano Riki (1880-1929) 350 

Sanron (Three Treatises) 59, 137 

Sanshu no jingi see Three Sacred Treasures 

Sanskrit texts 46 

Sanyo see Rai Sanyo 

Sanzo 58, 59 

Sasaki Chojird (1516-92) 251; Chinese Lion 
251, 251; Muichimotsu tea bowl 251, 251 

Sassanian empire 48, 50; lion motif 51. 

satori 212, 223 

Satsuma, daimyo 302 

Satsuma ware 352-3 

Sawara, prince 100 

screens: painting by Suzuki Kiitsu 317, 318; 
see also bydbu; fusuma (folding screens); 
namban screens 

scrolling grape vine motif 52, 53. 83 

scrolls, horizontal see emakimono 

sculpture: anami style 190; Asuka period 45, 
45, 70-4; classicism 188; crystal eyeballs 
189, 190; earliest portrait 95; Early Heian 
period, Buddhist, at Kky6dgokokuji (Toji) on 
altar 129-32, at Murdji 136-7, 137; Edo 
period, Buddhist 308—10; Hakuho period, at 
Horyuji 62, 77-81, at Yakushiji 62, 83-4; 
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Heian period 129-38, 143-6, 150-7, 308, 
Shinto 161-3; Kamakura period 169, 188, 
309; medieval, at Todaiji 185-7, 186, 187; 
Meiji period 345, 355-61; Nara period 131, 
132, 188, 356, early Nara 84—5, mid-Nara, 
at Todaiji 85, 87—94, late Nara 94—8; real- 
ism 188, 193-4, 195; Shinto 161-3: 
Western-style 345, 355: see also clay sculp- 
ture; haniwa; Kei school; portraiture; wood 
sculpture 

sculpture techniques: clay (sozo) 86; hollow 
dry-lacquer (dakkatsu kanshitsu)85, 86, 


94-5, 94, 95; ichiboku 80, 133, 134, 137-8, 


144, 161, 162: natabori 309; wood-core dry 
lacquer 86, 132; yosegi zukuri 134, 144, 
186, 188, 189, 190, 195, 308 

Secessionist Architectural Society see Bunriha 
Kenchikukai 

secret treasure (hibitsu) 139 

seganin gesture 72 

Segawa Tomisaburo IJ, print by Toshtsai 
Sharaku 286, 286 

seido (Confucian temple) 306; see also koshibyo 

Seijiro, gardener 216 

Seisenin (Kano Osanobu; 1796-1846) 312, 
363; Genji monogatari on folding screens 
312, 313 

Scishi (bodhisattva) 83, 147; at Chisonji, 
statue 153; in the Taima Mandara (tapestry) 
205; in yamagoshi raigd paintings 209, 209 

Sei Shonagon (965?—after 1000) 111 

Seiwa, emperor (r. 858-76) 120 

Sekigahara, battle of 236, 239, 240 

Sekino Junichiro (b. 1914) 386 

semui-in (fear-not) gesture 71-2. 132, 149 

Sendai castle 237 

Sengoku Jidai (Age of the Country at War) 
171, 235, 237, 242, 247, 273 

Senju Kannon (thousand-armed), statues at 
Sanjusangendo 154-7, by Shéen 156, by 
Tankei 155, 156, 195; 195 

Senkoji, wooden i images of Nio (by Enka) 310, 
310 

Sen no Rikya (1522-91) 236, 2 38, 250,251; 
AS22601, 296,297 

Sennyuji temple, Kyoto, pagoda- ane brine 
310, 310 

Senpukuji cave, Kyushu 13 

sentai kannondo (hall of onc thousand Kannon 
images): the Regedin 154, 155; the 
fokuchdjuin near Hojuji 154: and see also 
Sanjtisangendo 

senzu byobu 113-14, 114, 116 

sericulture 52, 57, 237 

Seshin (rakan), at K6fukuji, sculpture by Unkei 
189, 190, 191 

sessho (regents) 1O1, 236, 266 

Sesshii Tayo (1420-1506) 225-6, 229, 341: 
haboku landscape 226, 227; ink painting of 
Tofukuji 213, 214: Winter Landscape 226, 226 

Seto, ceramic kilns 179, 180, 247 

setomiono 179, 250 

Seven Buddhas of the Past 73, 125 

Seven Sages of the Bamboo Grove 256 

Shaka Buddha (Shakyamuni) 58. 59. 76, 123, 
125; at Asukadera, statue (attrib. to Tori 
Busshi) 71-2, 71; at Azuchi Castle, wall 
paintings by Kano Eitoku 256; byakugé 72: 
depicted in Chusonji sutra (copy of 
Hannyaharamita kya) 159, 160: E inga kyo 
98,99; end of the age of see mappd; at 
Horyiji. tableaux of clay figures in pagoda 
81, §1; at Jingoji, painting 149, 149; 


Kannuryodju kyo preached by (Taima 
Mandara) 205-7; at Kotukuji, sculptures 
84—5; at Kongdbuji, painting of death of 
Shaka 147, 148, 149; at Manpukuji 308; 
mappo 160; at Muroji in the Mirokud6. wood 
136-7. 137. 138: nikkei 72. sandalwood 
image 133: in Scirydji in Kyoto, statue 133: 
shariden in Zen temples 21 3: shagd 72, Tanjo 
Shaka, gilt-bronze 93, 94; at Tofukuji, 
painting of death of 217, 218, sculptures in 
samnorn 214 

Shakado (Shaka Hall), at Shimo Daigoji 137 

Shaka Hall see Shakado- 

Shaka Triad (by Tori Busshi), in Horyuji kondo 
71,72, 73. 74, 80 

shakujé 190 

Shakyamuni (historical Buddha) 57, 58: at 
birth (Tanjo Shaka) 93, 94; shdgo 72; see also 
Shaka Buddha 

shamans: Kofun period tomb painting 37; 
Yayoi period 24, 25, 27, 29, 56 

Shan Dao see Zend6 

Sharaku see Toshusai Sharaku 

shariden (relic hall) 213; at Engkuji 214-15, 
215 

shaseiga (copying from nature) 322, 341 

shell mounds 14 

Shiba Kokan (1738-1818) 319: The Barrel- 
maker 319, 319; Seiyd gaden (Commentary on 
Western Painting) (text by) 319 

Shiba Tasuna 70 

Shiba Tatto 59, 70 

Shibata Zeshin (1807-91), lacquer writing 
boxe 353,.553 « 

shibi 65, 70, 143 - 

shigajiku, hanging seroll combining poetry and 
imaginary landscape 217, 221, 224 

Shiga Naoya (1883-1971) 377 

Shigaraki, ceramic kilns 179: storage jar 180, 
180 

Shigisan engi emaki (Scroll of the Legend of 
Mount Shigi) 69, 69, 87, 116, 119-20, 120, 
121, 184, 210 

Shijo style of painting 322 

Shikoku island 13, 235; Jomon settlement 25; 
stoneware production 179-80; Yamato state 
29: Yayoi period 25, 26-7 

Shimo Daigoji see under Daigoji 

Shimomura Kanzan (1873-1930) 364, 365, 
367: Yorobé shi (The Beggar Monk} 365. 366 

Shinano River, Middle Jomon phase 
settlements 18, 19 

Shin Bunten (New Bunten) 376 

shinden zukuri architecture (shinden (palace) 
style), Heian period 103, 105-6, 105, 107, 
109, 109, 110, 143, 149, 150, 183, 227: in 
Kyoto 174—5, 227; in the Taima mandara engi 
emaki 209 

shingon see mantra 

Shingon Buddhism 109, 122—4. 161, 198, 
200, 202-3: architecture 124-5, 132, 137. 
195: kanjo (initiation) ceremonies 114, 123, 
132, 135; mandala paintings 125-8 

Shingonin, imperial chapel 106: see Heian. 
imperial palace complex 

Shingon patriarchs, portraits 128-9, 128, 129; 
at Shimo Daigoji in the pagoda 137, 138 

shin hanga (new prints) 382, 384, 386 

shinkeizu {landscape painting) 331 

Shin kokinshit 267-8. 268 

shinmei zukuri 56,57, 57, 163 

Shino ware (E Shino; Nezumi Shino; White 
Shino} 250, 250 


Shinran (1173-1263) 201, 202, 203, 209 
Shinto (Way of the Gods) 40, 41, 53—7; death 
of an emperor 40; Edo period 273; fusion 
with Buddhism 53-4, 161, 355; [leian peri- 

od 161, 163-5; Late Heian worship halls 
102: medieval 23 3—4: Meiji period revival 
355; Nara-period sculpture 161: Otsu-c 
icons 279; priests 53, 55; RyObu Shinto 54: 
see also kami 

Shinto shrines/worship halls, architecture 44, 
54-7, 57, 355; chigi 57; Pe (outer shrine) 
55; honden (main hall) 55-7. 55, 56, 163; 
ishinoma (stone room) 165; eee 54, 57; 
katsuogi 57; naiku (inner shrine) 55; taisha 
(grand shrine) 57, 57, 163: torii (gate) 54, 
55, depicted in Kasuga mandala 234: see 
aso haiden (worship hall) 

Shinto shrines/worship halls: in Buddhist com- 
pounds (guardian shrines) 163, 355; Heian 
period 163-5, 238; medieval (Muromachi 
period) 233-4; painted red 57; shinmei 
zukii 56, 57, 57, 163: votive paintings of 
horses 254—5:; see also Ise Shrine; Kasuga 
Shrine 

Shiogama 178, 216 

Shirakaba (White Birch), magazine 377, 378, 
385 

Shirakawa, emperor (1053-1129) 102, 149, 
213 

shishi (men of determination) 343 

Shishinden see Heian, imperial palace complex 

Shitenno (Four Guardian Kings) 88; at 
Horyuji, sculpture al corners of altar 77-8; 
at Kofukuji, early Nara period sculpture 84; 
at Kyoogokokuji (Toji) 129, 130, 131; at 
Manpukuji 307; on Tamamushi Shrine 
75-6, 78; at Todaiji kaidanin, clay 88, 90, 
90, 91, 91, 92: Zenrinji, Kyoto, in yamagoshi 
raigo 209, 209; see also Jikokuten 

Shitenn6ji temple, (Temple of the Four 
Guardian Kings), Osaka 59, 60, 61-2, 61, 
75; in panel painting by Hata Chitei 113, 
113; Shotoku paintings 112 

Shizuoka castle 237 

Shodami Katsuyoshi, incense burner (censer) 
353;3)0 

Shobo, monk (832-909), founder of Daigoji 
137,253 

sho bydga paintings 238, 245 

Shoei see Kano Shoei 

Sh6en see Uemura Shoen 

shden (estates) 101, 102, 142, 166-7, 168, 
169, 170 

Shogun Manpuku 85 

shoguns (shogunate) 167, 234; retired 170-1; 
title of 166; Edo (Tokugawa) period 243, 
272,273, 277; Kamakura 169, 170; 
Minamoto no Yoritomo as first 167-9; 
paintings commissioned by, Edo period 27 3: 
primary retaincrs 168: Zen sects 212: see 
also bakufu 

Shohaku see Soga Shohaku 

Shéheiko, Confucian academy 306 

shohekiga paintings 238, 245 

Shoinji temple. see Hara 325 

shodin zukuri (shoin-style) architecture 233, 
241-3, 241, 306, 344, 350, 351; at 
Katsura 243, 243: see also chigaidana: 
chodaigamae: fusuma: kyakuden: tokonoma: 
tsuke shoin 

shoji pancl {for doors and windows) 245. 245, 
301: at Ginkakuji. windows in the Dojinsai 
tearoom 233 


ShGo6 see Hinayana Buddhism 

Shoju Raigoji. hanging scrolls 210, 210 

Shokado Shojo (1584-1639) 266 

Shékai 204 

Shoki (Early) Imari 294 

Shokokuji temple 224 

Shomu, emperor (r, 724—4.9): Buddhism 
59-60; decree by 46-7, 47, 48, 87: 
Konshoji temple built by 91; Todaiji temple 
built by 53, 59-60, 68, 69 

Shosenin see Kano Shosenin 

Shoshi, empress-consort (988-1074) 107 

Shosho, monk 194 

Shosdin see Todaiji temple 

Sh6otoku, prince (Umayado no Oji) (574-622) 
40, 42, 46, 71; Buddhism introduced to 
Japan by 42, 59, 112; civil war 59; illness 
and death of, and the Shaka Triad 73; 
Horyuji temple founded by 62, 112: paint- 
ings of 112-13, 113; Shitennoji temple 
founded by 59, 60, 75, 112; silk-brocaded 
panel belonged to 52, 53; Wakakusadera 
founded by 59, 61, 66 

Shotoku Taishi 200 

Shotoku taishi eden, painted panels 112-13, 113 

Shoun Genkei (1648—1710) 308; rakan sculp- 
tures by, at Gohyaku Rakanji 288, 308-9, 

Shounji temple 261 

Showa period (1926-89) 346 

Shozokuin 214 

shrine (portable), pagoda-shaped, for Sennytji 
temple 310, 310; see also mikoshi; 
Tamamushi Shrine 

shrines: of the clans 169; gongen type 165; 
Hachiman type 165; imperial and imperial- 
cult 42, 177: to Jizd 147; Kitano type 
164-5: see also Shinto shrines/worship halls 

Shuibun see Tensho Shubun 


- Shugend6 137, 253 


shugo (stewards) 168 

Shuihuzhuan (Suikoden), Chinese novel 288 

Shukongojin (guardian), at Todaiji in the 
lokkedo, clay 90-2, 92, 188 

Shunjobo Chogen (1121--1206) 185, 192; 
portrait sculpture of 185 7, 186, 198; 
Todaiji rebuilt by 185, 187-8, 190 

silk 48, 52-3 

Silk Roads 41, 47-8, 49, 52, 201, 211; 
sculpture 73 

Silla state, Korea 35, 41, 198 

Sino-Japanese war (1894—5) 346, 383 

six schools of Nara (Buddhism) 58, 59, 60, 
106, 122, 124, 129,131 

six realms of existence 210-11, 210, 233 

sliding-door panels see fusuma 

So Shiscki 319 

Soami (1455-1525) 216, 229, 303; fusuma 
panels in the Daisenin 229, 230 

Soga clan 40-1, 42, 59, 60 

Soga no Umako 40, 41, 42, 59, 60, 70, 71 

Soga Shohaku (1730-81) 322, 323-4; 
Landscapes, on byobu 324, 324 

Soko see Kogaku Soto 

sokuchi-in (earth witness) gesture 99 

Sone ‘Tatsuz6 (1853-1937) 347-8: London 
Block. Tokyo 34:7: Nihon Yisen Building, 
Tokyo 348, 348 

Song dynasty (960-1279), China 169, 319, 
323: ceramics 180; Chan Buddhism 21 2; 
ink-painting 205; painting 219, 221, 225. 
261: sculptures 192 

sorin 64 

sosaku hanga (creative prints) 382, 384-5, 386 


Sosctsu 270 

Sotatsu see Tawaraya Sotatsu 

Sotetsu XI (Hiroko Nakamura), tea container 
by 355, 355 

Soto school of Zen 179, 212 

southern barbarian screen painting see nanban 

Southern Song dynasty, China (1126-1279) 
178, 214, 225, 226, 229 

stone circles, Jomon period 16, 21, 21 

stonc tools: Jomon period | 6; neolithic 14; 
paleolithic 13. 16 

storage jar, Shigaraki ware 180, 180 

study see tsuke shoin 

stupas, India 64, 64. 77,125 

Su Dongpo (1036-1101) 329, 361 

Sugawara no Koreyoshi (812-80) 107, 108 

Sugawara no Michizane (deified as Kitano 
Tenjin; 845-903) 164, 270, 366; biography 
on scroll (Kitano Tenjin engi emaki) 108, 
232—3, 233-4: shrines to 164-5, 305 

suibokuga 220 

suien (“water flame” design) 64, 65 

Suiko, empress (593-629) 59, 73 

Suinin, Emperor 31, 35 5 

sukiya 243 

Sullivan, Louis 348 

sumi (black ink paintings) 49, 220 - 

sumigaki 117 

Sumiyoshi Jokei, copy of seage gyo gi emaki 
109, 157 

sumptuary laws 254, 274, 286, 301, 305 

Susano-o no Mikoto 24, 53,57, 165 

Sushun, emperor (d. 592) 37—8, 59 

Sutoku. emperor (1119-64) 167 

sutra mounds 160 

sutra repositories (ky6z6) 49, 62, 67; al 
Asukadera 61; at Horyuji 62, 65; at . 
Hosshoji 149 

sutras 42, 47, 47, 58, 101; cavity for, in heart 
pillar of pagoda 64: chanting of, in Zen 
temples 213; Late Heian period, 
Hannyaharamita kyé (originally kept at 
Chusonji) 157, 159-60, 159, Heike nokyo 
160, 161; see also Lotus Sutra 

Suwa City, Middle Jomion phase “incense 
burner” 19, 19 

Suzaku, emperor (r,. 931-47) 137 

Suzhou, China 330 

suzu (bell) 123, 124 : 

Suzuki Harunobu (1725-70) 281,319; Kayoi 
Kamachi 281-2, 282; set of Eight 
Sophisticated Views of Edo 284, 284 

Suzuki Kiitsu (1796-1858) 316, 317; White 
Camellias and Autumn Grasses, screens 317, 
318 

sword scabbard, in foundations of kondo at 
Todaiji 50-1, 51, 64 


a. 

Tachibana Michiyo, Lady 85 

tachiyaku 177 

‘Taho Buddha 125 

tahotd (pagoda of many treasures), at 
Kongobuji 125, 125 

Taiga see Ike Taiga 

Taigaku Shiisa, monk 224 

Taiheiji nunnery 214 

Taiho Ritsury6 67 

Taika Reforms (645) 41.42, 101, 343 

taikd (retired regent) 236 

Taima Mandara engi emaki 207—9, 207 

Taima Mandara (tapestry version} 205-9, 
206, 207 
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Taira clan 102, 167, 169, 188: set of scrolls 
103, 161, 267: tutelary kami 165 

Taira no Kiyomori (1118-81) 161, 167, 183; 
Itsukushima shrine rebuilt by 165 

Taira Masakado (d. 940) 152, 289 

Taira Shigehira (1157-85) 188 

taisha (grand shrine), taisha zukuri, Shinto 57, 
57, 163 

Taishakuten (divinity) 88; hanging scroll, for 
Shingonin of the imperial palace 157; 
Kofukuji, dry lacquer 84; at Kyoogokokuji 
(Toji), sculpture 129, 130, 130, 131; at 
Todaiji Hokkeds, dry lacquer 88, 93-4, 93 

Taisho period (1912-26) 346: architecture 
347; garden design 351; sculpture 358, 
359, 361; yoga artist 379 

Taiwan, annexed 346 

Taizokai Mandara (Womb World) 123, 125: 
on kongo in Nara National Museum 124 5; 
at Kyodgokokuji (Toji) 126, 128 

Takagamine 238, 267, 274 

Takahashi Yuichi (1828-94) 370-1; Oiran 
(Courtesan) 371, 371] 

Takamatsu Tomb 38-9, 39 . 

Takamura Kotaro (1883-1956) 358-9, 378, 
379; Hand 358, 359 

Takamura Koun (1852-1934) 358, 360; 
Old Monkey 358, 358 

Takamura Toun (d. 1879) 358. 

Takao Mandaras 128 

Takarazuka Tomb, Kofun period 34, 34 

Takauji see Ashikaga Takauji ~ 

Takechi, prince (654-96), tomb 39 

Takehara Tomb, Fukuoka 37, 37 

Takeno Joo (1502-55) 250 

Takeuchi Seiho (1864-1942) 369 

Taku City, koshibyo (Confucian temple) 307, 307 

Takuma school of artists 221 

Takuma Tamcuji 221 , 

Tales of Gangyo and Gisho 193- 200, 198-9 

Tales of Genjii see Genjii monogatari 

Tales of Ise:see Ise monogatari 

Tamamushi Shrine (portable), with Buddhist 
painting, al Horyuji 65, 74-7, 75, 76, 78, 81 

Tamba, ceramic kilns 179 

Tamba kiln 296 

Tamonten: at Horyuji in the kondo, wood 77. 
78: at ‘lOodaiji in the kaidanin, clay 90, 90 

Tang dynasty (618-907), China 35, 41, 47, 
48,101, 169; Amida Buddhism 201: archi- 
tecture 62; Buddhism 60; Chan Buddhism 
212; court ladies 97; Daoism and Laozi 53; 
decorative arts 49, 50, 51; horse imagery 
255; influences on Heian period 100, 104; 
laws 67; motil.83; paintings 112-13, 217; 
sculpture §1, 83, 84, 94; Shingon patri- 
archs, portraits 128-9 

Tang International Style 41, 47; hip-slung 
pose 83 

Tani Buncho (1763-— 1840) 338, 341, 342; 
Mountain Landscape 340, 341; Portrait of 
Kimura Kenkado 341, 341 

Tanjo Shaka, Todaiji, gilt-bronze 93, 94 

Tankei (1173-1256) 188, 195: Senju Kannon 
at Sanjisangendo attrib. to 135. 756, 157, 
195, 195: sculpture of Zenmyo attrib. to 
198, 200, 200 

Tanomura Chikuden (1777-1835) 336, 
338-9: Boating on the Inagawa 338-9. 339 

‘Tanomura Chokunyu (1814-1907) 361 

Tantra 58. 123 

Tantric Buddhism (Mantrayana; Konggjo) 58, 
88, 122. 123, 200 
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Tanyu. see Kano Tanyu 

Tara Kiyomori 154 

tarashikomi painting technique 270, 316, 339, 
368 

Tasuna see Shiba Tasuna 

tatami mats 51—2, 104, 111, 241, 242, 344, 
350 

tatchit (private Zen sub-temples) 213, 214 

Tatsumi Hijikata (d. 1986) 388, 389 

Tatsuno Kingo (1854-1911) 347: Tokyo 
Station 347 

Tatto see Shiba Tatto 

Tawaraya school 289, 316 

Tawaraya Sotatsu (act. 1600-40) 238, 251, 
267-71,.274, 297, 300,311, 312,313, 
314, 316, 339, 368; Deer Seroll 268, 268, 
301; fan paintings 268-9, 269, 313; God of 
Thunder (Raijin) and Wind (Fujin). 270, 270; 
Matsushima Screens 269, 270-1; Shin kokin- 
shii 267-8, 268 : 

tea, chanoyu and macha 300; sani 300 

tea bowls: gold tenmoku 252, 252, 253; Kanto 
(Winter Rabbit) in raku ware, by Kichizaemon 
XV 355, 355; Mount Fuji in raku ware, by 
Hon’ami Kéetsu 251, 252; Muichimotsu in 
raku ware, by Sasaki Chojir6 251, 251; 
Ninsei ware 296; porcelain, by Ogata 
Kenzan 298, 299; stoneware 180; tenmoku 
23a, 253 

tea ceremony (chanoyu) 171, 180, 212, 213, 
220, 228, 231-3, 238, 261, 355; zenga 325 

tea-ceremony wares/utcnsils, ceramic 298; 
Momoyama period 236, 247, 250-1, 251, 
252: Ko Imari wares 294; kyoyaki 296; 
Ninsei ware 296; tenmoku ceramics 232, 
233; see also tea bowls; tea cups; lea jar; 

“teapot”; water jar 

tea-ceremony wares/utensils, lacquerware 
236, 355, 355; dishes 250; at Daigoji, 
implements 252-3; see also tea container 

tea container, lacquer (by Sotetsu XII) 35.5, 355 

tea cups, porcelain, by Eiraku Hozen 300, 300 

teahouses 274, 275; depicted in woodcut, by 
Hishikawa Moronobu 280, 281, by Utagawa 
Toyoharu 276,.277; of Konchi-in, Kyoto, 
fusuma panels by Hasegawa Tohaku 260, 261 

tea jar (storage jar), by Ninsei 296-7, 298 

“teapot”, Late Jamon phase 22, 22 

tearooms: at Chishakuin 244; Dojinsai at 
Ginkakuji (JishOji) 232, 232; at Momoyama 
Castle 253 

Teikan zu see Mirror of Emperors 

Teishi (970-1001), imperial-consort 111 

‘Teishitsu Gigelin (Imperial Craftsmen) 353 

Teiten (Exhibition of the Imperial Fine Arts 
Academy) 370, 376 

Temple of the Golden Pavilion see Kinkakuji 

Temple of the Silver Pavilion see Ginkakuji 

temples 61; Daoist 53; Edo period, rebuilt 273; 
Late Heian period 102; Middle Heian 
(Fujiwara) period 101; miraculous events 
103; Obaku Zen Buddhism 307; Shingon 
and Tendai Buddhism, Heian period 124~-5, 
132-9: subtemples. Zen see tatchii; sutra 
repository 49; see also Buddhist temples; 
Confucian architecture; Zen temples; and by 
name 

ten (celestial or divine beings) 157 

Tendai Buddhism 122-4, 161, 202, 211, 222; 
architecture 132 

Tendaishi Enryakuji Enchin den 139 

Ten Disciples of Shaka: at Azuchi Castle, wall 
paintings by Kano Eitoku 256; early Nara 


sculptures 84—5, 85 
Tenji, emperor (r. 662-72) 46 
tenjin (heavenly deity) 164 
tenmoku ceramics 232, 233; gold tea bowls 
252, 252,205 
Tenmu, empcror (r. 673-86) 39, 42, 84; 
Buddhism 59; Yakushiji temple built by 65-6 
tennin see apsaras 
Tennéden (Hall of the Guardian Kings), at 
Manpukuji 307, 308 
Tenshin see Okakura Kakuzo 
Tensho Shibun (d. c. 1460) 224, 226, 331; 
Reading in the Bamboo Study 224-5, 225, 226 
tenshu (castle keep) 239; at Himeji 240, 241; 
at Inuyama 239, 240-1 
‘lentoki, demon, statue by Kdben at Kofukuji 
194, 194 
Ten Wise Men 256 
Tessai see Tomioka Tessai 
textiles: Edo period, garments 304—5, kesa 
(kasyapa) robes 310-11, 311; medieval, 
imperial court costume 178; Momoyama 
period, kosode 253-4, 254; Nara period, 
panel with medallions 52, 52, wrapping 
cloth 52, 53, 83, 94; silk 48, 52-3; see also 
costume 
theater posters and programs 280 
theaters 274; Kabuki 348, 349, 349; in 
ukiyo-e prints 274, 278, 286; see also 
Bunraku theater; Kabuki theater; No theater 
Theory of Origin and Maifestation (honji 
suijaku) 161 
thousand-armed Kannon, at Toshodaiji kondo, 
late Nara period 97—8, 97; see also Kannon 
Three Baskets 58, 59 
Three Master Calligraphers 266° 
Three Mysteries 123 
Three Sacred Treasures (Sanshu no jingi) 24, 
20,28: 35; 37 
Three Treasures 60 
Toba, emperor (1103-56; r. 1107—23) 102, 
154, 157, 167,195 
Todaiji temple, Heijo/Nara 43, 46, 68-9, 68, 
70, 161, 169; built by Emperor Shomu 
53,59-60, 68, 69; deer park 234; kodo 
(lecture hall) 68, 69; pagodas 68, 68; raido 
(worship hall) 69; rebuilt 69, 69, 184-5; 
refectory 68, 69 
-art/objects in: Buddha image 46; Tanjo 
Shaka, gilt-bronze 93, 94; wrapping-cloth 
in 52, 53, 83, 94 
Daibutsuden (Great Buddha Hall) 68-9, 68, 
69, 94; Birushana Buddha image (the 
Daibutsu) 59-60, 68, 69, 85, 87, 87, 94; 
rebuilt (by Chogen) 185; work by 
Kuninaka Kimimaro 88 
Hachiman Shrine (Hachimanden), sculpture 
of Llachiman as a monk, by Kaikei 190, 
192, P92 
Hokkedé (Sangatsudé; Third Month Hall) 
68, 69, 69; Bonten and Taishakuten (dry- 
lacquer), on altar 88, 93-4, 93; Fukuken 
jaku Kannon (dry lacquer) with Nikko and 
Gakké (clay), Nara period, on altar 87-8, 
87, 88, 89, 92, 189; Kichijoten (clay) 95, 
95, 97; Shukongodjin (clay) 90-2, 92, 
188; six guardian figures on altar (dry lac- 
quer) 92-3; for teaching of sutra 122 
kaidanin (ordination hall), Shitenno (clay) 
88, 90, 90, 91, 91,92 
kondo: sword scabbard in foundation of 
50-1, 51, 64 
Nandaimon (Great South Gate) 185, 186, 


187-8; Kong6 Rikishi (Agyo and Ungyo, 
guardians of the gate) 185, 187-8, 187 
sculpture, late Nara period 94-8; medieval, 
portrait of Shunjobo Chogen 185-7, 186 
(and see above, Nandaimon); mid-Nara 
period 85-94 
Shésoin (storehouse) 48-50, 48, 68, 69; 
biwa 49—50, 49; felt carpet 51; folding 
screen paintings 49, 49 
Tofukuji, Kyoto 175, 213-14, 213, 217; ceil- 
ing painting (by Kichizan Mincho) restored 
by Kano Eitoku 256-7; Death of the Shaka 
hanging scroll (by Minch) 217, 218; 
sanmon (entrance gate) 214, 214,215 
Tofukumon’in, empress (Tokugawa Kazuko; 
1607-78) 310, 313; pagoda-shaped shrine 
310, 310 
Togariishi, Middle Jomon phase vessel 18, 19 
togidashie 301 
toiletry box, Jacquerware, Kamakura period 
178, 178 
TOji temple see KyO6gokokuji (Toji) temple 
Tokaido (“Eastern Sea Route”) 279, 292, 293 
Toki daimyo 247 
Tokiwa no Mitsunaga: Ban Dainagon ekotoba 
attrib. to 104, 116, 120-1, 121, 122; 
Nenjit gyoji emaki 109, 119, 120, 157, 157 
Tokoname, ceramic kilns 179 
tokonoma (alcove), in shoin architecture 241, 
241, 303, 325; at Katsura 243; at Nijo 
Castle 243; at Onjoji 242, 258 
Tokuchdjuin, near Hojuji 154 
Tokugawa: ascendancy of 236-7, 238; col- 
lapse 303; edict regulating castles 239; fall 
of the shogunate 278, 292; government 
343; painting 311 
Tokugawa bakufu 236, 237, 243, 272, 273, 
276-7, 302, 370, 382 
Tokugawa Hidetada (1579-1632) 237, 259, 
270; 313 
Tokugawa Temitsu (1604-51), Buddhist tem- 
ples rebuilt by 296, 305; founded Confucian 
academy 306 
Tokugawa Ieyasu (1542/3??-1616) 235, 
236-7, 238, 240, 267, 272, 310; 
mausoleum, at Toshogu, Nikko 165, 273, 
305-6, 306 
Tokugawa Kazuko see Tofukumon'in, empress 
Tokugawa period see Edo period 
Tokugawa shoguns 234, 243, 272, 273 
ie kugawa ‘I'sunayoshi (1680-1709) 275 
Tokyo: as capital city (1868) 41, 100; earth- 
quake (1923) 348, 350, 378; formerly Edo 
343; Kébu Bijutsu Gakko (Technical Fine 
Arts School) 356, 357, 371, 372, 373; Ueno 
Park 372; Westernization 344 
Tokyo, architecture: Akusaka Detached Palace 
(by Katayama Tékuma) 347, 347; Diet 
building 344, 344, 348; Imperial Hotel 
(Wright) 350; international style 349-50; 
Kabukiza (by Okada Shinichiro) 349, 349; 
London Block (by Sone Tatsuzo) 348; 
Maritime (Kaijo) Building (by Sone Tatsuzo) 
34.8: Marunouchi Building (Maru Biru) 
(Fuller Company of Chicago) 348; Ministry 
of Justice (Ende and Bockmann) 348; 
National Museum (formerly Imperial 
Museum) (by Watanabe Hitoshi) 349, 349; 
Nihon Yusén Building (by Sone Tatsuzo) 
348, 348; Okada residence (by Horiguchi 
Sutemi) 350, 350; Tokyo Station (by 
Tatsuno Kingo) 347; Yoyogi Stadium (by 
Kenzo 'l'ange) 351, 352 


Tokyo area: Jomon period 20; Yayoi period 23 
Tokyo Bijutsu Gakko (Tokyo School of Fine 
Arts) 357, 358, 360, 363, 364, 367, 375, 
37G;379; 385 
Tokyo University 363 
tomb mounds 30; see also kofun 
tombs, Kofun period 36-9 
Tomioka ‘lessai (1837-1924) 361; The Second 
Visit to the Red Cliffs 361, 362 
tonseisha 171, 228-9, 238 
Tori Busshi 70-3; Asukadera Buddha attrib. to 
71-2, 71; Shaka Triad, in Horyaji kendo 71, 
72,73, 74, 80; Yakushi Buddha, 
Wakakusadera/Horyuji 71, 72, 73, 80 
torii (gate), at Shinto shrines 54, 55;.depicted 
in the Kasuga mandala 234: 
Torii Kiyomasu I (act. 1697—mid—1720s) 281; 
Goro Uprooting a Bamboo Tree 281, 282 
Torii Kiyomitsu (1735-85) 284 
Torii Kiyomoto (1645-1702) 280 
Torii Kiyonaga (1752~1815) 284-6; Interior of 
a Bathhouse 284, 285, 286; New Year’s Scene: 
Women Meeting on Nihonbashi Bridge 284, 
285 
Torii Kiyonobu I (1664?—1729) 280-1 
Torii school 280-1, 284 } 
‘Toriyama Sekien (1712-88) 286 
Tosa Mitsunobu (1434-1525) 171, 172, 244 
Tosa Tsunetaka see Fujiwara no Tsunetaka . 
Tosa school of painting 171, 238, 259, 294, 
312, 345, 368 
Toshihito, prince (1579-1629) 243, 257 
Toshiro (Kato Shirozaemon Kagemasa) 179 | 
Toshodaiji temple, Heijo 43; 67, 69—70; por 
trait of Ganjin (dry lacquer) in |’ounder’s 
Hall, late Nara period 94-5, 9:5; Yakushi, 
in kado 133 
kondo 70, 71; Birushana Buddha in lac- 
quer), on altar 94, 94, 97, 98; hipped roof 
65: shibi 65, 70; thousand-armed Kannon 
(dry lacquer), late Nara period 97-8, 
97; Yakushi Buddha (dry lacquer), late 
Nara period 97-8, 97, 133. 
Toshoga Shrine, Nikko (Tokugawa Ieyasu’s 
mausoleum) 165, 273, 305—6; haiden (wor- 


ship hall) 305, 306, 306: wall paintings 306 _ 


Toshusai Sharaku (act. 1794-5) 286, 289, 
387; Segawa Tomisaburé as Yadorigi, Ogishi 
Kurando’s Wife 286, 286 

Tosotsu heaven 59 

Totoya Hokkei (1780-1850) 293; Mount Puji 
and the Island of Enoshima from Shichiri Beach 
291-2, 292 

tourism 274—5 , 

Towadamachi, Late Jamon phase stone circle 21 

Tower of Eight Hundred. Perfections, The 339 

townsfolk see chonin 

‘Toyama prefecture, Early Jomon period 
building 17 

Toyokuni see Utagawa Toyokuni 

Toyotomi family 237 

Toyotomi Hideyoshi (1536—-98).171, 1 77 /, 

235, 236, 237, 238, 243, 252, 258, 259, 
272, 292, 313; Daigoji rebuilt by 253;- 
depicted in print by Kitagawa Utamaro 286; 
Jurakudai residence in Kyoto 242, 251, 256, 
261; Kyoto’s reconstruction by 236, 237, 
246; lacquerware 300, for tea ceremony 
252-3; mausoleum 165; Shounji temple 
built for son, Tsurumatsu 261; tea ceremony 
250; tenshu built by 240 

Tradition et Nouvelles Techniques exhibition 

(Paris, 1984) 388-9, 388 


tray, lacquer, Ryukyu islands 302, 303 
True Pure Land seet. see Jodo Shin Shi 


Tsuchida Sdetsu (1660-1 PRS) 2 301; eae a 
box 301, 301 


Tsugi Konmaro 78 

tsuke shoin (study) 241, 241: at Ginkakuji in 
the Dojinsai tearoom 233: at Nij6 Castle 
243; al Onjoji 242 

tsuketate painting technique 320, 322° 

Tsukioka Yoshitoshi (1839.-92) 382. Kiyohime 
Turning into a Serpent 382-3, 382 

tsukuri-e painting ienenbe Li6,.117, 131, 
160, 183, 184 

Tsunayoshi, shogun (1 646-1 709) 308 

Tsurumatsu (Toyotomi Hideyoshi’s son) 261 

Tsuruya KOkei (b. 1946) 386--7: The Actor 
Nakamura Utaernon VI as Tonase in Kandehon 
Chéshingura 386, 387, 387 

Two Kings see Nio 

Two Realms (Ryokai Mandara) 123, 125 


U 

uchikake (robe) 305, 305 

Uda, emperor (r. 889-98) 110 

Uemura Shden (1875-1949) 369; Evening 
369-70, 370; Senju Kannon statue, at 
Sanjisangendo 156 

Uisang see Gisho 

Uji shiti monogatari 120 

ukiyo (“floating world”)-274, 276, 382 

ukiyo-e prints 274, 275, 278-92, 316, 378, 
382, 383-4, 386, 387; artists 284-92 

ukiyo 20 shi 278, 279 

Umayado no Oji see Shotoku, prince 

Umehara Ryasabur6é (1888-1986) 379; 
Tzu-chin-ch’eng Palace 379, 380 

Ungy6o (Kongo Rikishi; Nio): at Horyuji chumon 
63, 81; al Todaiji, sculpture by Unkei and 
Kaikei 187-8, 187 

Unified Silla (668-918) 35 

Universal Buddha 94; and see Birushana 
Buddha 

universities 344; Daigakurya 4.1; imperial, 
Heian period 109; monastic at Kdfukuji 68 

University of Technology (Kobu Daigakko) 347 


Unkei (d. 1223) 188; at Kofukuji, Miroku 


_Butsu 189~—90, 190, Muchaku and Seshin 
189; at Todaiji, Agyo and Ungyo 187, 188 
ragami Gyokudo (1745-1820) 319, 336-8, 

341; Building a House in the Mountains 
337-8, 337; Eastern Clouds, Sifted Snow 338, 

urbanization, Edo period 237-8 - 

Usa Hachima/n Shrine 57,132, 162 

Utagawa Kuniyoshi (1798-1861) 288-9, 
382; Takiyasha the Witch and the Skeleton 
Specter 289, 290 

Utagawa school 288-9 __. 

Utagawa Toyoharu (1735-1814) 288; Snow 
Viewing Entertainment at a Teahouse 276, 277 

Utagawa Toyohiro 292 

Utagawa Toyokuni I (1769-1825) 288; Imayé 
Juni-kagetsu (The Twelve Months of Fashion) 
288, 289 

Utamaro see Kitagawa Utamaro 

Uzume no Milkoto, goddess 56 


V 

vajra see kongo 
Vajradhatu Mandala 123 
Vajrasekhara Sutra 123 
van der Rohe, Mics 351 
vessels, lacquerware 178 
Vinaya 59 


INDEX 431 


W 

Wa see Na 

wabi 180, 212-13, 236, 250, 294,297, 346, 
354, 379, 386 

wagon wheel motif 106 

waka (poetry) 109, 110, 181 - 

Wakakusadera temple (‘Temple of Young 
Grass), Nara 59, 60, 61-2, 62, 66; Shaka 
Triad placed in 73; Yakushi Buddha (by Tori 
Busshi) 71, 72, 73, 80; later rebuilt and” 
renamed, see Horyuji 

wakashiid6 (the way of youth) ee 

Wakayama castle 237 

Wake no Kiyomaro (733-99) 132. 

wall paintings: at Chishakuin, by Hasegawa 
Tohaku 244; Hakuh6 period, at Horyiji in 

‘the kondd 82-3, 82; iron-wire technique 83; 

Kofun period, at Takamatsu Tomb 38-9, 39, 
at Takchara Tomb 37, 37; at Nagoya Castle, 
by Kan6 Tanyti 311, 312; at Shimo Daigoji 
in the pagoda 137, 138-9, 139; at ane 


- Shrine 306 
-wandering priests 309 


warrior prints (musha-e), by Utagawa 
Kuniyoshi 288 

Watanabe Hitoshi (1887-197 3), Tokyo 
National Museuni (formerly ee 
Museum) by 349, 349 

Watanabe Kazan (1793-1841) 341- 2 
Portrait of Ichikawa Bei'an 341-2, 342, and 
sketch for 342, 342 | 

Watanabe Shdsaburo (1885-1962) 384 

“water flame” design (suien) 64, 65 

water jar, for tea ceremony, called Kogan 250, 
250: <7 hy 

wayd building Style: 214 : 

Wei dynasties (China), epaipiare 72, 73, 80 

Wei state 28, 29 

Weizhi 28, 29,46 a 

Wen, emperor 3 11 — 

wenren hua see bunjinga 

Western Paradise 142, 143, 146, 1 Sh. 154, 
201, 205, 206-7, 209, 210; use of. gold leaf 
245: see also Pure Land Buddhism. © 

Western-style painting see yoga 

Westernization 74, 343-4 

White Heron Castle see Himeji Castle 

White Horse Society see Hakubakai 

White River 149. 

Wirgman, Charles 370, 383 

Womb World mandala see Taizokai Siectlan 

women: in Buddhism 209; bunjinga artist 332; 
Heian period 104-5, literature by 109, 
110-12; medieval court costume 178; 
painting by 112; pottery production in 
Jomon period 17; sutras copiéd by 157, 159; 
on the throne 60; in Yayoi period 29 

Wonhyo see Gangyo 

woodblock prints: Edo’ period 274, 275, 301, 
327, 327: Meiji period and modern 370, 
375, 382-7; printing technique 283, 283; 
ukiyo-e 278, 280-4 

wood-carving, by Takamura Koun 3 58, 358 

wood-core dry lacquer (mokushin kanshitsu) _ 
86. 97, 132 

wood sculpture 97; at Byoddin in Phoenix . 
Hall, Amida Nyorai and apsaras 143-5, 145; 
at Gohyaku Rakaniji, by Shoun Genkai 
308-9, 309: at Horyuji 61, 78; at Jingoji 
132-3: at Kyodgokokuji ( (Toll) 132, 133; 
Shinto kami sculpture 161; techniques see 
ichiboku zukuri; natabori; yosegi zukuri; at 
Todaiji, medieval 185-8, 186, 187; wood 


INDEX 


types see camphor wood, cypress wood; 
katsura; at Yakushiji. Hachiman Triad 
161-3, 162 

word pictures see moji-e 

world fairs see international exhibitions 

World War II 346 

worship halls, Confucian 306, at Taku City 
307; see also haiden; raidé 

wrapping-cloth, Nara period, at Todaiji temple 
52, 53,83, 94 

Wright, Frank Lloyd (1867-1959) 344, 
349-50, 384: Imperial Hotel 350 

writing, Heian period 109, 110, 110, 111: 
see also hiragana: manydgana: running-grass 
script 

writing boxes, lacquer, by Shibata Zeshin 353, 
353, by Tsuchida Soetsu 301, 301 

writien records, Kofun period 46 

Wu, empress (r. 684-705) 60 


xX 


Xia Gui 225, 229 


¥ 

Yabu Meizan (1853 1934) 352; vase 352, 
$53 

yakogu mother of pearl 302 

yaksha generals 83-4: at Murdji 136 

Yakushi Buddha (Medicine Buddha) 66; at 
Daigoji, wood, Heian period 137-8, 138; at 
Horyuji, by Tori Busshi.71, 72, 73; at Jingoji, 
wood 98, 132, 133, 137, 138, 144; at 
Muroji 136; at Toshodaiji, in kodo 133, in 
kondo, dry lacquer, Nara period 97-8, 97, 
133; at Yakushiji 67, 83-4, 83, 84 

Yakushido (Yakushi Hall), at D<igoji 137 

Yakushiji temple 62, 65—7, 06: chtimon 66: 
date built 162; at Fujiwara 42, 66, 84, and 
refoundation in Fieijo/Nara 43, 66, 84; 
hondo (main hall) 66-7, 66, Yakushi Triad 
bronze, Hakuho period 67, 83-4, 83, &4; 
Kichijoten, Nara period painting 96, 97; 
lecbire hall 66; pagodas 66-7, 66, 67, 

- mokoshi 67; renamed Gangoji 66; 
Yasumigaoka Hachiman Shrine, Hachiman 
Triad sculpture (wood) 161-3, 162 

Yakushi Triad (Yakushi Buddha and 
bodhisattvas Nikko and Gakko): at Daigoji, 
wood, Heian period 137-8, 138: at Yakushiji 
in the hondo, Hakuho-period bronze 83-4, 
83, 84 

Yamagata Aritomo (1838-1922) 351 

yamagoshi (mountain-crossing) raigo 209, 209 

Yamai no soshi (Notebook of Illnesses) 210-11, 
244 

Yamamoto Baiitsu (1783-1850) 338, 339; 
Egret Under Flowering Mallows 339, 340 

Yamamoto Hosui (1850-1906) 372 3, 374: 
Nude 372, 373 

Yamanashi prefecture, Middle Jomon phase, 
figurine 19, 19, snake motif 19 

Yamato, meaning of 112 

Yamato, the (imperial family) 23, 28, 29, 33, 
35, 112: Buddhism 58; descended from gods 
53: government by 40: intermarriage with 
the 'ujiwara 101; palaces 57; rebellions 
102; temples, Late Heian period 102: ties 
with Korea 35; tombs of 29-30: writing 46 

yamato-e (Japanese-style painting) 50, 221. 


345. 361, 365: at Byodoin. door paintings 
in Phoenix Hall 145, 146: Chtisonji sutra 
160; Edo and early Edo periods 238, 300: 
garden imagery 216; Heian period 112-16, 
160, 300; Kamakura period 221, 312; 
Momoyama period 238, 258, 259, revival 
267-71: by Ogata Kérin 313; portraits of 
Yoritomo, painted 168, 168, and sculpted 
168, 169; rokudo-e scroll 210: on scroll 104: 
by Seisenin 312; by Sotatsu 313; by 'lakuma 
school 221; Tosa school 171; by Yasuda 
Yukihiko 368: at Yoshi Hachiman 
Association of Mount Koya 147 

Yamato Plain 24: emishi elements 25: kofun 
29; Yamato court 23, 29 

Yamato state 29, 30, 33, 40, 161; cult of 
deities 53; mirrors for local leaders 34 

Yamauba and Kintar6d 322, 323; in print by 
Kitagawa Utamaro 287-8, 288 

Yanagi Soetsu (1889-1961) 345-6, 354 

Yanagi Yukinori (b. 1959) 391; Hinomaru 
Hhumination (Amaterasu and Laniwa) 391, 
391 

Yanagisawa Kien (1704-58) 327-9, 330, 
332: Bamboo 328-9, 328 

Yanagisawa Yoshiyasu 275 

Yasuda Yukihiko (1884-1978) 367-8 

Yasuhira see Fujiwara Yasuhira 

Yasui Sotaro (1888-1955) 378; Portrait of 
Mrs. E 377, 378-9 

Yasumigaoka Hachiman Shrine see Yakushiji 

Yayoi period (Iron Age) 15, 22—9; agriculture 
15, 22, 25; architecture/buildings 25—6, 25, 
49, 56; burial mounds 30, 31; burials and 
grave goods 24, 24, 25, 26, 28, 30, 35, 45; 
dotaku (bell) 26-7, 26, 30: metalworking 15, 
23, 25, 26; mirrors with inscriptions 45; 
pottery 27—8, 27, 28; rice cultivation 23; 
rice granaries 25—6, 25,27, 56 

Yellow Seto (Ki Seto) ware 250 

Yinyuan Longgi 307 

yofiga style of painting 276, 317-19; see also 
yoga 

yoga, Western-style painting 317, 345, 346, 

. 361, 370-9 

Yogakusho (Bureau of Western Studies) 370 

Yogenin, mausoleum, doors and fusuma 
decorated by Tawaraya Sotatsu 270 

Yokohama 343 

Yoko Ono (b. 1939} 389 

Yokoyama Taikan (1868-1958) 364—5, 367; 
Floating Lights 365-6, 367; Kutsugen 366-7, 
sar + 

Yomei, emperor 70 

Yonezawa castle 237 


- Yorimichi see Fujiwara no Yorimichi 


Yoritomo see Minamoto Yoritomo 

yoroi suit of armor 176,177 8 

Yorozu Tetsugor6 (1885-1927) 378, 379; 
Reclining Woman 378, 379 

Yosa Buson (1716-83) 322, 330, 332-5; Bare 
Peaks of Mount Gabi 334-5, 334-5; Oku no 
hosornichi 333-4, 334-5 

yosegi zukuri, wood sculpture technique 134, 
144. 186, 188. 189. 190, 195, 308 

Yoshida Kenko (1283-1350) 212-13 

Yoshihara Jiro (1905-72) 389 


. Yoshimasa see Ashikaga Yoshimasa 


Yoshimitsu see Ashikaga Yoshimitsu 
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Yoshimune (1716-45), shogun 276, 317 

Yoshimura Masunobu (b. 1932) 389 

Yoshino 236, 297 

Yoshinogari., Yayoi period settlement 25 

Yoshitake Takagi, Yayoi period grave burial 24, 
24 

Yoshitomo see Minamoto no Yoshitomo 

Yoshitsune see Minamoto Yoshitsune 

Yoshiwara 280, 281 

Yoyogi Stadium, Tokyo (by Kenzo Tange) 351, 
S52 

Yuan dynasty (1279~—1 368), China 226, 229, 
261 

Ytibin Héchi Shinbun (Postal Dispatch) 382 

Yuima 81, 82; sculpture by Jokei at Kofukuji 
192-3, 193 

Yuima kyd 193 

Yujo, abbot 319 

Yukio Mishima 388; photographed by Eikoh 
Hosoe 388, 388 

Yumedono Kannon, statue at Horyuji 67, 73-4, 
7/4. 

Yashi Hachiman Association of Mount Koya: 
JukkainAmida raigo triptych 146—7, 146-7, 
209; paintings of the Godairiki Bosatsu 139, 
141, 141 


Z 
Zao Gongen 161 


_zazen 212, 308 


Ze'ami, playwright 177, 281 

Zen Buddhism 122, 169, 196, 209, 211-33: 
founder 301, 361: ink-and-brushwork 212: 
ink painters 300; Isamu Noguchi 361: koan 
212. 389; Obaku 307: painting 217-26: 
Rinzai sect 212, 213, 307; Sotd school 179. 
212; zenga painting 325, 361; see also 
Rinzai; Soto; wabi 

Zen monks (clergy): painters 254; poetry and 
calligraphy by 181, 182; tea ceremony 250 

Zen patriarchs, on fiusiuma panels (by 
Motonobu) 229, 231 

Zen temples/subtemples 213-17, 307; 
butsuden (Buddha hall) 213; 307-8; gardens 
215; hatto (lecture hall) 213, 308: hojo, 
abbot's residence 213, 217; kaisando 
(founder's hall) 213; paintings in 217-26; 
sanmon (mountain gate) 213, 214, 214; 
shariden (relic hall) 213; Tenndden 307, 
308; zendd 308 

zendd, at Manpukuji 308 ~——C«yj 

Zendo (Shan Dao; 613-81) 202, 205 

zenga painting 324—6, 345, 361-2 

Zenkoan temple, Kenninji, fusuma paintings by 
Kaiho Yusho 263, 263-4, 265 

Zenmyo 198, 198-9, 200; sculpture attrib. to 
Tankei 200, 200 

Zenmyoji nunnery 200 

Zenrinji, Kyoto, yamagoshi raigo 209, 209 

Zenshin Shonin-e (Pictorial Biography of the 
Holy Man Shinran) 203, 203 

Zhe school 254 

Zochoten (king of the south): sculptures, at Ho 
ryujl. wood 77; at Todaiji kaidanin, clay 90, 
9] 

zuihitsu 111 

Zuio Hakunyo, garden at Chishakuin designed 
by 244 


History of Japanese Art 


Japanese art, like so many expressions of Japanese culture, is fascinatingly 
rich in its contrasts and paradoxes. Since the country opened its doors to the 
outside world in the mid-nineteenth century, Japanese art and culture have 


enjoyed an immense popularity in the West. When in 1993 renowned 





scholar Penelope Mason wrote the first edition of History of Japanese Art, 
it was the ites! such volume in thirty years to chart a detailed overview of 
the subject. It remains the only comprehensive survey of its kind in English. 
This second edition ties together more closely the development of all the 


media within a well-articulated historical and social context. 





